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Neither Marx nor Durkheim... 


Perhaps Weber” 


Edward A. Tiryakian 
Duke University 


What accounts for the oft-remarked dynamism of American society 
and its attendant flexibility of social structures, including accom- 
modation of protest movements? I approach this question by con- 
sidering the applicability of the perspectives on modern society of 
Marx, Durkheim, and Weber to the United States. Arguing that 
it is perhaps Weber who is of greatest heuristic worth in interpret- 
ing American society because of his sensitivity to the Protestant 
ethos, I illustrate this line of analysis by drawing attention to two 
major Puritan cultural themes: “wilderness” and “voluntarism.” 


+ 


Puritanism . . . from New England as a center . . . has 
radiated its influence in American civilization, for good or 
il, from that day to this; and the end is not yet. [Max 
SAVELLE 1948] 


I INTRODUCTION 


In the formulation of macro theories of modern society, three figures 
have provided the sociological profession with a patrimony of continuing 
importance for reflection and research: Marx, Durkheim, and Weber. 
I take this occasion to raise the question: Which one has a model of 
society that provides the best fit with the sociohistorical phenomenon 
of the United States as a modern society? The title of my paper antici- 
pates its conclusion. I hope the ground covered in the process of reaching_ 
it will provide readers with new food for thought and new sprouts for 
research, 

The first part of the title is an adaptation of the original title (Ni 
Marx ni Jésus) of a fairly recent interpretation of American society by 
a French intellectual, Jean-Francois Revel's Without Marx or Jesus 
(1971). Revel is a recent link in the chain oz French intellectuals and 
social scientists who have used their travels in the United States as a 
basis for reflections on American society and who, in several instances, 


1 Expanded version of a paper delivered at the 1974 meetings of the American So- 
ciological Association, at a session having as its theme “Successors to Marx, Durkheim, 
and Weber: Social Facts in Our Own Vision.” I wish to thank Robert K. Merton for 
his thoughtful comments and suggestions on the original draft of this paper. 
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have sought to draw lessons (or warnings) about the future of moder- 
nity.? 

Just as Max Weber came to the United States in part to seek renova- 
tion in the aftermath of psychological depression, so, too, Revel came 
to the United States roughly five years ago to get away from a state of 
depression and exhaustion, but one with a different source. Like many 
other French left-wing intellectuals, and like all of France, Revel had 
lived through the critical “events” of May 1968, which at first appeared 
like the promised revolution on the eschatological horizon of militant con- 
sciousness. If the start of the events was a trauma for liberals and con- 
_ servatives, the collapse of the “movement” and the return to “normalcy” 
were no less traumatic for French radicals, just as had been the case 
almost exactly 100 years before with the crushing and collapse of the 
1870 Paris Commune. So Revel came to the United States, in part at 
least, to see what had been the fate of the American “events” of 1968 
and 1969 and whether they had been as futile a gesture in bringing about 
change. 

Revel's observations and reflections in comparing the American with 
the French situation, and their respective outcomes, lead him to the 
conclusion that revolution in the modern world is blocked or stagnant 
everywhere but in the United States, where it is a dynamic reality op- 
erating within the institutional structure of society. A revolution, he pro- 
poses, if it is to. be a sustaining one, cannot take place by a single coup 
at the top and in a single direction; it must be multidimensional, at the 
economic, political, cultural, and economic levels (1971, pp. 183-84). 
Revel sees the United States as the society most eligible for the role of 
the prototype nation for the achievement of the full aims embodied 
in the Principles of the 1789 Revolution. This is because the United 
States has the following necessary conditions: (1) it enjoys a high rate 
of economic growth and prosperity, (2) it has a high level of technolog- 
ical competence and basic research, (3) it is culturally oriented toward 
the future rather than the past, (4) it is undergoing a revolution in be- 
havioral standards and in the affirmation of individual freedom and equal- 
ity, and (5) it rejects authoritarian control and multiplies initiative in all 
domains, allowing the coexistence of diverse, mutually complementary 
alternative subcultures (p. 183). 


2 Representative figures include André Siegfried, America Comes of Age (1927) and 
America at Mid-Century (1955); Jacques Maritain, Reflections on America (1958); 
and Claude Julien, Le nouveau nouveau monde, 2 vols. (1960). For a succinct dis- 
cussion of the meanings of the United States to French intellectuals, see Raymond 
Aron’s discussion in Joseph (1959, pp. 57-71). Alexis de Tocqueville’s Democracy in 
America, first published in 1835, is not only a classic in this chain but one which 
is still a stimulus for contemporary American sociologists (see, for example, Neil 
Smelser’s recent essay on de Tocqueville as a comparative sociologist [1971]). 
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Revel sees the United States as a mobile entity, characterized by a 
“diversity of cultures and contradictory moral systems” which is gener- 
ative of collective and individual crises of increasing frequency (p. 262). 
These crises—numerous, permanent, and always new—are the essence of 
modern revolution; they are not repressed by the legal framework of the 
United States. The changes they bring about are broadened within the 
constitutional framework, which makes revolutionary action in the United 
States—unlike elsewhere in the modern world—profound, varied, fertile, 
or, in brief, creative (p. 185). 

Revel finds that Left and Right in the United States exist in a creative 
tension; in Europe, or at least in France, they are characterized equally 
by a sterile conservatism which effectively blocks the possibility of a new 
political and cultural revolution (pp. 260-61). In concluding his book, 
Revel rejects the possibility that the unfolding American revolution will 
be affected by either Marxism or organized religion (the European poles 
of Left and Right). The Left’s image of class warfare is inapplicable to 
the United States, not only because class differentiation is not the major 
basis of social differentiation here but also because the image is based 
on an essentially static or rigid society which is afraid of and resists 
structural change. The classical (or orthodox) Left operates from a 
Manichean view of the world; its typical attitude is that it exists within 
the context of a reactionary government in a reactionary country. He 
states on this point: “That attitude I would describe as characteristic 
of the ‘conservative Left,’ the Left that wants to maintain itself, its views 
and its future, unchanged in an unchanged world, less interested in de- 
stroying injustice than in proving triumphantly that every day brings 
further and further greater injustice” (p. 269). 

Although Revel is less detailed on the classical Right, he sees it as 
unable to foment a counterrevolution in the United States because of 
this country’s historical separation of church and state. There is no his- 
torical basis for restoring a social order based on the integral unity of 
ecclesiastical and secular powers, which is the primeval vision and basis 
of social action of the traditional (European) Right. So much for an 
outline of Revel’s reflections on American society as an introduction to 
the body of the present essay. I do not wish to assess the correctness 
of his thesis that the United States is the world’s major hope for bring- 
ing about the fulfillment of the Principles of 1789; Revel himself may 
have had second thoughts on the subject since the publication of his 
book. Nevertheless, in spite of its limitations, Without Marx or Jesus 
is a good starting point for viewing the United States from an observer’s 
perspective, or to use a bit of phenomenological jargon, for “bracketing 
the natural attitude” of American sociologists. 

Revel’s analysis of the United States is complemented by that of an- 
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other Frenchman, Jean-Jacques Servan-Schreiber, in The American Chal- 
lenge (1968). He too is critical of both Left and Right in Europe for 
their resistance to change, for their mutual distrust of man's nature, for 
their distrust of the individual. He asserts that what primarily gives 
American corporations their edge over European competitors in Europe 
itself is, even more than their wealth, their much greater flexibility: this 
is the great American weapon (p. 6). Further, he later adds that “in an 
expanding economy, social justice is the condition of industrial dyna- 
mism” (p. 242); the United States is exceptional in its ability to commit 
itself simultaneously to both social justice and industrial dynamism.? 


One last appropriate French analysis that 1 wish to cite is that of the 
well-known student of bureaucracies, Michel Crozier. This sociologist's 
most recently published study is a diagnosis of “the mechanisms governing 
the blockages and the processes of involution now paralyzing all advanced 
societies” (1973, p. vi). The frustration over a lack of tangible change 
that he shares with Revel and Servan-Schreiber led Crozier to write his 
sociological analysis, The Stalled Society. 


From his observations of French society, including previous studies 
of the “bureaucratic phenomenon? Crozier develops a general image 
of modern advanced societies as characterized by structural blockages 
that inhibit real development. What modernity calls for in terms of 
values are creativity and nonconformity, along with rationalist vigor 
and social responsibility (1973, p. 51). But what in fact characterize the 
societal system are bureaucratic centralization, industries taking over 
the government or the army as their organizational model, paternalism, 
compartmentalized stratified groups, and the absence of freedom and 
initiative (p. 73). In particular, the stratification and centralization of 
the social system penalize innovations that might upset society’s order 
and stability; the major systems of control which thwart creativity and 
innovations are the administrative, educational, and political systems 
(pp. 105-6). In the face of an implacable, stalled, hierarchic society, 
the events of 1968 resemble a modern Saturnalia more than anything 
else, or in the words of Crozier, the sccial crisis of 1968 is basically “a 
festival of face-to-face confrontations and challenges to authority” (p. 129). 


8A sociological audience might be interested in the fact that the originator of 
sociology, Henri de Saint-Simon, one of the great visionaries of the modern world, was 
similarly impressed with his American visit 200 years ago. Subsequent to fighting on 
the side of the revolutionaries, he wrote: “I perceived that the American Revolution 
signalled the beginning of a new political era, that this revolution was to determine 
necessarily an important progress in civilization in general and that it would shortly 
cause major changes in the social order which existed in Europe... . It is in 
America, in fighting for the cause of industrial freedom, that I conceived for the 
first time the desire to see in my homeland flourish this transplant from another 
world” (1925, pp. xxti-xxili). 
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Although Crozier seems to argue that all modern advanced societies 
are “blocked” (or “stalled”), he does find the United States an anomaly: 
“Being far more involved in the collective adventure than citizens of 
more stratified societies, Americans are forced to internalize all their social 
conflicts and contradictions far more thoroughly than members of society 
where responsibility for change can be thrust upon the leaders or upon a 
more coercive system” (p. 145). 

To summarize the essence or spirit of the observations 1 have cited, the 
United States, then, is an interesting example of modernization as an on- 
going process. It is, par excellence, the large-scale society where actual, 
continuous change in all sectors—economic, political, cultural, social — 
occurs. Tacitly, it is American society that comes closest to fitting em- 
pirically the general characterization of modernization advanced or sum- 
marized by one of the major theorists of modernization, S. N. Eisenstadt: 
“Modernization implies not only the development of . . . various indices 
of social mobilization and of growing structural differentiation, but also 
the development of a social, economic, or political system which not only 
generates continuous change, but unlike many other types of social or 
political systems, is also capable of absorbing changes beyond its own 
initial institutional premises” (1973, p. 25). 

From these background considerations, we can now proceed to examine 
how appropriate the models of modern society of Marx, Durkheim, and 
Weber, respectively, are for an understanding of American society. 


Il. NEITHER MARX ... 


My discussion of Revel could serve to indicate the inapplicability of 
Marxist analysis for an understanding of the dynamics of American so- 
ciety. However, let me add some supplementary considerations concerning 
Marx and the United States. 

Marx’s conception or perception of modern society makes more sense, 
I propose, in a sociohistorical setting having a tradition of sharp social 
cleavages, with a cluster of status, class, and power stratifications insti- 
tutionalized in a hierarchical arrangement of the social order. Marx 
implicitly and often explicitly based his analysis of the necessity for 
revolution on the European seiting, where class divisions and class aware- 
ness were—and still to a large degree are—-aspects of everyday life. The 
Marxist perspective, culminating in the vision of a future-at-hand rev- 
olution, has, of course been carried beyond Western industrial societies 
(which he took to be most ripe for revolution, given his interpretations 
of the historical process) to such societies as Russia and China. These 
societies too, though lacking a developed industrial proletariat and a 
well-developed industrial bourgeoisie, were characterized in their pre- 
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revolutionary forms by clear-cut social demarcations and institutionalized 
bases of social differentiation. These constitute one prerequisite for the 
applicability of the Marxist model. Another equally important prerequi- 
site, it seems to me, is the unwillingness of the ruling stratum to accom- 
modate itself to desires for increasing power and participation among 
the disenfranchised, the “have nots,” the upwardly mobile, the groups 
with rising expectations. 

In one respect the United States might be the modern society most 
appropriate for Marx’s analysis of modernity: in it, capitalism as an 
economic system is most fully actualized and routinized. And yet the 


United States has not behaved in a predictable Marxist manner; rather, | 


in a crucial respect it stands out as an anomaly, as recently noted with 
more lament than glee by Szymanski: “Clearly, however, the United 


States working class has not realized the role expected of it by the clas-. 


sical Marxist tradition. Although most of the working classes of the 
other advanced capitalist countries have developed class consciousness 
and adopted socialist-communist politics, this has never been the case 
for the majority of the U.S. working class” (1974, p. 1474). 

Why the United States has not behaved predictably is subject to a variety 
of interpretations, even Marxist ones. I suggest that one basic consid- 
eration is the fluidity of the institutional structure, coupled with the fact 
that social protest and demands for increasing participation by the dis- 
enfranchised have been given greater accommodations than in other ad- 
vanced societies. I shall return to this point shortly, but first 1 would 
like to make additional remarks about Marx himself on the United States. 
He had a limited but interesting awareness of American society worth 
mentioning. 

For a decade Marx was a foreign correspondent of the New York Daty 
Tribune (1851-62) and also wrote on the American Civil War for the 
Viennese Die Presse (Christman 1966; Marx and Engels 1937). Although 
his various writings in this context are not important contributions to 
sociological theory (unlike, say, the Critigue of Political Economy, written 
during this period, or the earlier Communist Manifesto and the later 
Capital), they demonstrate his fantastic powers of political analysis. Even 
more, his observations on the course of the Civil War suggest to me that 
Marx deserves recognition as an outstanding military strategist. 

Quite early, and before most people, Marx saw the struggle between 
North and South as “nothing but a struggle between two social systems, 
between the system of slavery and the system of free labor” (Marx and 
Engels 1937, p. 81). His sympathies lay with the North because its victory 
was “necessary for the emancipation of slavery and... for the emancipa- 
tion of the working class—the growth of manufacturing was hindered 
by the Southern ruling class reinvesting surplus capital in chattels and 
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land rather than railroads and factories” (p. xv). Marx was a signatory 
(if not the drafter) of the address that the International Workingmen's 
Association sent to Lincoln shortly after the latter's reelection, an address 
which states among other things: “The workingmen of Europe feel sure 
that, as the American War of Independence initiated a new era of as- 
cendancy for the middle class, so the American anti-slavery war will do 
for the working classes” (p. 281). 

Five years earlier, on January 11, 1860, Marx had written propheti- 
cally to Engels: “In my opinion, the biggest things that are happening 
in the world today are on the one hand the movement of the slaves in 
America started by the death of John Brown, and on the other the move- 
ment of the serís in Russia” (p. 221). 

His dispatches to Die Presse, for example those of March 26 and 27, 
1862 (pp. 164-77), as well as his correspondence with Engels about the 
course of the Civil War (pp. 221-77), cannot fail to impress us with 
Marx’s in-depth knowledge of the American scene and his assessment of 
the military situation (which turned out to be more correct than that 
of Engels, who at times despaired as to the outcome), including both what 
would be a winning strategy for the North and who were the really capable 
military leaders on both sides.* 

For all his perspicacity concerning the course of the Civil War, Marx 
seems to have lost interest in the United States shortly after Johnson 
succeeded Lincoln. Although he drafted a laudatory address to Johnson 
on May 13, 1865, sent to the latter by the International Workingmen’s 
Association, his letters to Engels at that time indicate he held Johnson 
in low esteem (pp. 276-77). Effectively, the “bourgeois republic” was of 
minor and passing interest to Marx, whereas Germany, France, and En- 
gland continued to provide the major empirical foci of his analyses and 
theories of modernization. 

Would Marx have changed his general model of modernization in the 
light of the subsequent historical experience of the United States? (For 
example, is revolution as he saw it a historically necessary outcome of 
industrialization?) Perhaps he would have, perhaps not, and perhaps he 
would have seen the United States as the exception that proves the rule. 


4Thus in early 1862 Marx had discerned that Grant was the outstanding military 
figure for the North and would be far better than McClellan as commander-in-chief. 
He had also seen the importance of the border states in the winning of the war, and 
(still in 1862) indicated to Engels that it would not matter if the South captured 
Washington or the North captured Richmond: from a military point of view, he 
asserted, the war would be decisively won when the North captured Atlanta and the 
railroads in Georgia linking the Confederacy. This in fact turned out to be the 
winning strategy of Grant and Sherman! 

5 Marx did have an awareness of the United States as an anomaly in the developmental 
process of capitalism. This is suggested in his rather favorable 1857 critique of the 
American Henry Carey’s political economy (Marx 1971, pp. 47-53). 
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In one sense, the American historical experience in this century demon- 
strates an essential thesis of the general Marxist model, In contradistinc- 
tion to the Spencerian model, economic development and industrialization 
do not lead to social unity and increased social happiness for all strata; 
internal social conflicts (to say nothing of international military conflicts) 
and cleavages can be generated, directly or indirectly, by processes of 
economic development (albeit the lines of cleavage are not necessarily 
or most importantly along industrial class lines). It is after all in the 
past 20 years, marked by great economic and technological development 
(Spencer’s source of optimism), that the United States has witnessed 
some very intense “protest” movements. Yet, where similar movements 
elsewhere have been met by military repression or by passive resistance 
of the ruling elites (who may go through the form of accommodation 
but do not in fact alter the distribution of social power), such movements 
and “crises” in the United States have led to significant institutional re- 
forms and new sources of legitimated social power for protesters. 

Before closing this section, let me reiterate that Marx’s basic model 
of modern society is tacitly grounded in the historical status-stratified 
society of Europe, where sharply delineated status differentials are part 
of everyday social reality and authority is (willingly or grudgingly) seen 
or taken to be hierarchic in nature, vested in leaders who hold office. 
The medieval social order may still have such weight of tradition in 
Europe today that structural change, if it is to occur, has to take place 
in the classical Marxist revolutionary model of change. But the continuous 
adaptation in the United States to protest demands-—which is part of the 
American reality—demands questioning of what we assume to be a “rev- 
olution.” 

In European imagery, “the revolution” is either a glorious achievement 
of the past, hallowed as the Creation of modern society, upon which the 
ship of state is anchored and which disguises the absence of real social 
development—or else it is placed in the eschatological vision of the fu- 
ture. In the United States, it seems to me, the revolution is not so much 
a sacred point of history as the continuous historical process itself, given 
what I see as a dominant value orientation of commitment to actualize 
change, not only in the technological sphere but also in the multifaceted 
social sphere. Commitment to technological change and economic devel- 
opment is widely shared by just about every modern country, but legiti- 
mation for experimentation within a wide range of social change is another 
matter. For better or worse, the United States, in its recent history, mani- 
fests the closest approximation of acceptance of the full spectrum of change 
on the part of ruling strata (I use the plural form deliberately, although 
. a case can be made for talking about the “Establishment”) of any existent 
large-scale society. . 
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This is what Revel perceived, and this phenomenon in all its features 
lifts the United States outside the European mold which framed Marx’s 
model of modern society. 


H 


HT. .. NOR DURKHEIM 


Durkheim’s model of society is frequently judged to be in sharp contrast 
and antithesis to that of Marx. For Marx the central tendency of modern 
society is for the social order to be constructed on the oppression, coer- 
cion, mystification, or alienation of those dominated by a ruling class, 
or, if you will, by fundamental class conflicts that cannot be remedied 
short of the abolition of private property, the ultimate source of labor 
and consequently status differentiation. For Durkheim, the central ten- 
dency of society is social solidarity based on new forms of structural 
interdependence, cemented by the normative consensus of shared collec- 
tive representations. I am not about to question the acceptance of the 
Durkheimian perspective as a polar model of modernization, although 
there are some major overlooked convergences between Marx and Durk- 
heim; and certainly I am the last person to question the worth of 
Durkheim’s seminal contributions to our understanding of social reality, 
such as his profound insights into the fundamentally symbolic nature : 
of the social world, the integral nexus between deviance and conformity, 
and the specificity and irreducibility of sociocultural reality. For me, 
Durkheim is the primus inter pares of sociology’s greats. Having said this 
to indicate that Durkheim makes a great deal of sense to me in general, 
let me go on to suggest what limitations I have found in the applicability 
of his model of society to an understanding of American society. 

First, of the three major figures we are dealing with in this paper, 
Durkheim had the least exposure to and awareness of the modern Amer- 
ican scene. He was, if I may put it this way, abreast of American intel- 
lectual currents rather than American social currents. As a foreign advisory 
editor, he seems to have kept up-to-date with the American Journal of 
Sociology," he was well versed in the American ethnographic literature 


8 Thus, in the concluding section of Professional Ethics and Civic Morals (1957, 
pp. 208-20), Durkheim argued that the evolution of social justice and egalitarianism, 
as cardinal features of the modernization of social morality, required the abolition of 
the inheritance of private property—certainly a key tenet of orthodox Marxism, If 
Marx was animated by the vision of a classless society, so also was the mature 
Durkheim, although from a very different set of considerations and with different 
means of realizing this structural transformation. 


7A basis for this assertion is the following: in the January 1898 issue of the 
American Journal of Sociology, Gustavo Tosti published a long and very negative 
review of Durkheim’s Suicide. On February 6, 1898, Durkheim, then in Bordeaux, 
wrote a rejoinder, which was published in the May 1898 issue. Piqued, Tosti went on ' 
to publish a rejoinder to Durkheim in the September 1898 issue of the Ámerican 
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(Lukes 1972); and he made an intensive study of America’s major con- 
tribution to philosophy, pragmatism, which he took very seriously as 
an intellectual challenge to Cartesianism.? Nevertheless, it is difficult to 
find in his writings references to the United States in its modern form.? 

What difference does it make whether Durkheim did or did not have 
exposure to the institutional structure of the United States? To answer 
this, let me point out essential aspects of his model and image of modern 
society. I want to argue that his conceptualizations, like Marx’s, were 
framed by the European historical experience, albeit he drew a different 
lesson from history. 

A crucial aspect of modern society for Durkheim is the condition of 
anomie, a notion which has been incorporated into the American socio- 
logical vocabulary with as much facility and distortion as Marx’s notion 
of alienation (Horton 1972; Israel 1971). Since “anomie” is such a 
familiar term, it will suffice to indicate briefly what it meant for Durk- 
heim. Anomie is the state of normative or moral deregulation which 
afflicts modern society; among its consequences can be seen unbridled 
economic appetites which undermine the integrative tendencies of the 
modern division of labor, as well as pathologies of individual conduct, 
such as suicide. For Durkheim, anomie—or amorality—-was at the core 
of the crisis of modern society, giving it a profound instability, and 
sociology’s ultimate justification was to assist in social reconstruction by 
scientifically deriving or arriving at the moral system which would pro- 
vide the necessary anchor of modern society.? 

The concern with morality as a topic of sociological analysis, reflection, 
and research has been seen correctly in the recent literature on Durkheim 
(Tiryakian 1962; Wallwork 1972; Bellah 1973) as not only a major 


Journal of Sociology. Although Durkheim did not reply further, the test of time 
has given him the last word. From the first year of its publication he was an “advising 
editor” of the American Journal of Sociology and remained one at least up to the 
outbreak of World War I (I am indebted to the editorial staff of the journal for 
this information). 


8 Durkheim, it will be recalled, gave: a detailed critique of pragmatism during a 
year-long course at the Sorbonne in 1913-14. This course was published posthumously 
from student notes under the title Pragmatisme et sociologie (1955). It is amusing 
to note that the American philosophical challenge of pragmatism is reflected in the 
pragmatism of American corporations operating in Europe, which gave rise to Servan- 
Schreiber’s warning to take the American challenge seriously. 

81 am uncertain whether Durkheim makes explicit reference to de Tocqueville’s 
On Democracy in America. The latter’s stress on the importance of intermediary 
groups, central to his study L'Ancien Régime, may well have influenced Durkheim’s 
belief in the need to revitalize these (such as professional associations) in any program 
of social reconstruction needed to give democracies a structural stability. 


10 The concluding pages of The Division of Labor very clearly enunciate Durkheim’s 
lifelong paramount concern. 
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concern but also perhaps the core nexus providing a fundamental unity 
to all his works, from his first articles (Durkheim 1886, 1887) through 
The Elementary Forms of the Religious Life (1961). His concern with 
morality as a fundamental aspect of social reality, as a core structure 
of social interaction, led him to an intensive analysis of the nexus between 
morality and religion, which he took to be essentially social in nature, 
albeit in a different sense, as be pointed out, from Marx’s perspective 
(Durkheim 1961, pp. 471-72). Durkheim saw morality and religion as 
interrelated but analytically distinct; morality has traditionally derived 
from religion, but the nature of religion is to be a specific institutional 
structure. For Durkheim, consequently, the resolution of the normative 
crisis of modern society is to establish on empirical and theoretical grounds 
what are the appropriate moral system and the appropriate religion for 
modern society. 

He offered no definitive answers. Such works as Professtonal Ethics 
and Civil Morals (1957) and Moral Education (1973) offer us a pretty 
good indication of his thinking about the necessary system of morality 
for modern society, whereas the appropriate religion remained much more 
elusive. In one sense The Elementary Forms is the most important achieve- 
ment of the sociology of religion and the culmination of Durkheim’s 
brilliant explorations of the structures of the social world. In another 
sense it is a scaffold and not a finished edifice, for he offers only the barest 
hints as to the religious institutional structure necessary for modern 
society. Intellectuals might not need such a structure, but Durkheim saw 
that its absence was deleterious for social organization. What form a 
“civil religion” should take was even more unclear for Durkheim than 
for Comte and Saint-Simon before him, both of whom had grappled with 
the same haunting problem; perhaps it was more unclear to Durkheim 
(though equally important) because he investigated the complexities of 
religion and society more thoroughly than his predecessors.* 

Let me now propose that Durkheim’s image of religion and society is 
tacitly grounded in the common historical experiences not only of the 
predominant majority of European societies but also of most “traditional” 
societies. What in this context has marked such societies? Whether we 
think of classical Rome or Greece, whether we think of France, Great 
Britain, or Tsarist Russia, we are dealing uniformly with societies having 
a very close unity between polity and religion, between “church” and 
“state,” between religious and political authority..We are dealing with 
a societal system possessing one publicly legitimated religious institution, 
one officially recognized “church,” one institution which not only pro- 
111 view Robert N. Bellah's recent essay, “Civil Religion in America” (1970, pp. 


168-89), as an important catalytic endeavor to redirect sociological attention to this 
crucial concern of Durkheim. 
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vided an important criterion of membership in the collectivity and the 
body politic but also was the major foyer, arbiter, and interpreter of moral 
conduct. 

Of course, Medieval or pre-Reformation Europe seems to typify this 
system, but the post-Reformation world, even in countries which broke 
with obedience to the Roman pontiff, still fitted this characterization. 
To be sure, Durkheim (like Saint-Simon and Comte) saw that the French 
Revolution was a decisive break in history; sympathetically understand- 
ing of the great contributions of Christianity to the development of West- 
ern civilization, he was certainly committed to the disenfranchisement of 
Catholicism from public education. A devout supporter of the Third Re- 
public and its laicisme, Durkheim was not a restorationist of traditional 
religion (e, Catholicism) in the same sense as French thinkers of the 
Right (such as Maurras or Barrés). Nonetheless, unless I am in grievous 
error in my interpretation, given his tacit awareness of not only modern 
Western but also “archaic” and “classical” societies? social reconstruc- 
tion for Durkheim involved the public reinstitutionalization of a consen- 
sual moral system replacing the status quo ante, one that had been proven 
inadequate for modern society by the outbreak of the Revolution of 1789. 
The present for Durkheim was a period of increasing anomie because of 
the absence of a regulating, institutionalized moral system. 

Now, the United States represents an interesting anomaly!3 precisely 
because during the entire course of its historical experience it has never 
had an officially state-recognized and sanctioned religious institution;** 
it has never had tke legitimate institution of religious authority, one which 
embodied or served as the ioyer of morality and in turn legitimated po- 
litical authority. 

The absence of such a central religious institution (in the presence of 
which other religious institutions may exist in a tolerated, even de jure, 
“nonconformist” status but without a de facto recognition that they have 
the same intrinsic social worth) means that at the societal level the 
United States has not had an institutionalized or institutionally-grounded 
moral system. From Durkheim’s perspective this might well be seen as 
the very condition of anomie he decried as the fundamental source of 
social instability and malaise. 


12 In this context, see another important essay by Bellah (1964, pp. 358-74). 


18 To be sure, the United States is not the only country having the peculiarity noted 
in the ensuing discussion. At the national level Switzerland may be thought of as being 
in the same class of societies, although at the subnational (cantonal) level it may 
be seen as having historical features in common with the general European experience. 
In this regard, see the important study by Guy Swanson (1967). 


14] mean here a religious institution in the sense of “church” as used by Durkheim 
and Ernst Troeltsch, or “ecclesia” as used by Howard Becker and Milton Yinger. 
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Perhaps Durkheim, had he studied America with the same thorough- 
ness and objectivity he devoted to everything else, might have come to 
entertain two contrasting interpretations, of the United States. I have 
suggested the first: it is easy to see this country as exemplifying the 
greatest degree of anomie, manifested in economic, political, sexual, and 
other spheres of conduct. Lacking a centralized, visible foyer of morality, 
American society may be viewed as highly amoral and running amok. 
Just as Marx might point out that the United States is highly unstable 
structurally because.of the advanced state of capitalism, so could Durk- 
heim see it as highly unstable structurally because of its advanced state 
of anomie. What is the contrasting interpretation? 

It is that, during the entire historical experience of the United States, 
the moral system, by virtue of not having a specific religious institutional 
grounding, has been diffused in various sectors of society to a significantly 
larger extent than in other societies, hence that the United States is one 
of the least anomic modern societies. Aspects of social reality and spheres 
of social conduct outside what is usually thought of as religious life are 
subject to moral accountability in the United States—spheres of conduct 
including sexuality, economic and political conduct, even international 
relations. I do not mean to assert that social actors in the United States, 
individuals and collectivities, actually behave morally (i.e., in conformity 
with ethical norms of conduct) more than those of any other society; I 
do mean to say that practically all spheres of conduct and all aspects of 
social affairs are potentially and often actually subject to moral scrutiny 
and to a public accounting of whether actors’ conduct, at the individual 
or collective level, is “moral” or “immoral.” The delimitation of author- 
ity, punitive sanctions, and demands for social change are typically 
grounded in a moral justification and in the’ morality of the situation. 
Established institutional practices and established authority figures are 
seldom if ever considered immune from moral scrutinization. 

In terms of the familiar Durkheimian model, we might reason that the 
modernization system carries with it a paralyzing “crisis of morality” as 
the traditional religious institutions which have fostered it lose their 
social significance and legitimacy; increasing social heterogeneity, a fea- 
ture of modern society, should make morality more difficult and less 
visible. Yet I would argue that were all the evidence available, we might 
be able to demonstrate that, in this century, with sharply increasing 
social heterogeneity, moral accountability has become more and more 
-salient in the public life of the United States—in such matters as the 
regulation of corporations, race relations, domestic life, environmental 
affairs, and the behavior of government officials. The mighty stream of 
moral accountability is always at the gate of the American forum! 

I have said that a salient feature of American public life is the constant 
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questioning of whether an institutional practice is in consonance with 
moral expectations; if it is decreed not to be, that becomes cause not only 
for reforming the persons involved but also possibly for altering the insti- 
tutional structure giving rise to the morally abusive practice. Perhaps 
some might say that there has been a decline and a loss of “traditional” 
morality and an increasing ambiguity of moral norms. But perhaps also 
we should rethink the notion of anomie in our sociological vocabulary 
and ask ourselves whether what might possibly make sense in the Euro- 
pean context is in fact applicable in the American context. Far from 
believing in a loss of a shared moral system held at an antecedent time, 
a loss inducing fragility and instability in the entire institutional frame- 
work of society, I have come to entertain a different perspective: the 
United States might be seen as exceedingly viable because its moral 
system has never been taken for granted or seen as well delimited, because 
its moral system has been institutionally extensive rather than specific or 
intensive. And if there is any merit to the above discussion, we should be 
prepared to rethink the presuppositions of the Durkheimian model, as its 
originator might be the first to do in a genuine positivistic spirit. 


IV. ... PERHAPS WEBER 


Can we find in Max Weber a standpoint having a greater heuristic merit 
for a sociological approach to American society? I think so, but as the 
“perhaps” in my title suggests, the case of the United States calls for 
fresh consideration of the Weberian model of modernization. Let me first 
adduce the reasons why I think he has more to offer us than either Marx 
or Durkheim. 

Weber had a much greater range of exposure to American society than 
either Marx or Durkheim. Interspersed in his writings are many refer- 
ences to the United States, often illustrative or comparative. We well 
know, further, that in The Protestant Ethic and the Spirit of Capitalism 
(19585) he gave special attention to Benjamin Franklin as the typifi- 
cation of “the spirit of capitalism.” Moreover, unlike Marx or Durkheim, 
he had an immediate, direct experience of the United States from which 
he gathered data concerning the Protestant sects and voluntary asso- 
ciations. 

About 70 years ago (from September to December 1904) Weber made 
a short but extremely fruitful visit to the United States (Brann 1944; 
Weber 19584, pp. 14-18). With his prodigious energy, he covered as 
much physical territory during his stay there as he covered intellectual 
territory in his library research in Germany. In about 100 days he visited 
a variety of academic institutions (Harvard, Columbia, Haverford, Tus- 
kegee); he observed ethnic diversity in the metropolis as well as rural 
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homogeneity; he even lived briefly with Indians in Oklahoma, where he 
was captivated by the nascent oil fields and their dynamic social milieu. 
No mere tourist, he came to see, ask questions, and become informed on 
a variety of major facets of American life. He used an equally great 
variety of informants, including academic colleagues, lodge GEES 
taxi drivers, and relatives living in North Carolina. 

Although greatly stimulated by what he saw and regenerated from 
the psychological doldrums in which he had floundered for many years 
previously, Weber did not view the United States through rosy glasses; 
he saw the good, the bad, and the ugly in the totality of American society. 
And for all the fantastic array of situations and places seen in a short 
period of time, his discerning acuity led him to observe that above the 
wonderful, energetic nation, there hovered a big dark cloud, that of race 
relations, particularly “the Negro question” (Brann 1944, pp. 26-27; 
Weber, 19584, p. 16).15 Had Weber found the time to develop his primary 
and secondary knowledge of the United States into a full-length struc- 
tural and historical study of American society, he well might have pro- 
vided us with a classic companion piece to de Tocqueville’s Democracy 
in America or Lord Bryce’s The American Commonwealth. 

In itself, however, Weber’s direct and rich experience of the United 
States does not warrant a preferential utilization of his interpretive 
scheme or frame of reference over that of Marx or Durkheim. I have 
wished to suggest that Weber knew more facts about and had greater 
familiarity with the United States than either of the others, but this is 
not sufficient ground. 

The “goodness of fit” between Weber and American society, in com-. 
parison with Marx and Durkheim, is grounded in what may be taken 
initially to be a banal observation, namely, that the United States is a 
Protestant society and that Weber had a profound insider’s understand- 
ing** of ascetic, this-worldly Protestantism, his conduct and thoughts 
exemplifying it in the same way as, say, Immanuel Kant’s. 

To say that Weber was of Protestant background and that the majority 
of the American population shares this background is indeed a banal 
observation. Even if I add that somehow American Protestantism and 


15 Weber thus echoed the prophetic statement made four years before by W. E. B. 
DuBois at the first Pan-African Conference: “The problem of the twentieth century 
is the problem of the colour line . . .” (quoted in Legum, 1962, p. 25). A reading of 
chap. 6 of Weber’s General Economic History (1961) will testify to his knowledge of 
the Negro situation in relation to economic conditions; moreover, his references indi- 
cate that he had consulted DuBois’s writings in presenting his materials on the 
American South. For more on personal contacts between Weber and DuBois, see 
Nelson (19734). 


16 Undoubtedly, Weber would have applauded Merton’s perceptive essay (1972) deal- 
ing with the limitations of “insiders’ understanding” as a claim for absolute knowledge. 
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American capitalism have a historically demonstrable symbiotic relation- 
ship and that the former played the role of a “booster” for the full-grown 
emergence of the latter in the second half of the 19th century, this would 
still be a banal sociological observation. After all, Weber himself, im- 
pressed as he was with the dynamism of American society and the vitality 
of American sects, did not think the United States could remain immune 
from the “characteristic process of ‘secularization’ to which in modern 
times all phenomena that originated in religious conceptions succumb” 
(19584, p. 307). 

To go beyond the conventional perspective on Weber, we must rethink 
the implications of his intellectual Odyssey of Western civilization; we 
must be willing to find paths in his writings which he barely traced out 
in suggestive, programmatic form rather than finished, paved roads. 
Benjamin Nelson, in a recent and illuminating reappraisal of the Weberian 
enterprise (19736), has expressed this view with great insight: “Weber 
always intended the notion of the ‘Protestant ethic’ to refer to the exis- 
tential and cultural foundations of any society committed to the mastery 
of this world through intensive discipline and consensual organization of 
personal and social orders” (p. 83). 

That Weber concentrated on the historical linkages between the reli- 
gious and the economic vectors of Western civilization and that he threw 
in for good measure, so to speak, civilizational comparisons to achieve 
the full delineation of the nexus between religious attitudes and economic 
development is quite true. But the relation between the Protestant ethic 
and modernization as an instance of the relation of religious Weltanschau- 
ungen and sociohistorical development is far broader than the nexus 
of that ethic to the economic sector, which was the major focus of his 
analysis. Weber himself did not methodically investigate the nexus be- 
tween religion and polity in general or, more specifically, between the 
Protestant ethic and modern historical political development. Ben Nelson 
is convincing in arguing (1973, p. 80) that Weber was committed tacitly 
to uncovering all the elements involved in the transformation of the mod- 
ern world, and we can surmise that he had found in the Protestant ethic 
his Archimedean level, which still has great heuristic value for us today. 
It is because the United States as a sociohistorical society most manifests 
or approximates the totality of what is contained in the deceptively sim- 
ple expression “the Protestant ethic” that I think this country merits 
special attention. 

To develop my argument further, allow me to contend that the Prot- 
estant ethic is an articulation of the general Weltanschauung of the 
symbolic cultural system framed by post-Lutheran Protestantism, the 
cultural system of the United States which has provided American society 
with its fundamental system of value orientations toward the empirical 
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world has been grounded in what may be designated as “Puritan” culture, 
and what makes the United States particularly interesting is that 
it represents not only “The First New Nation,” to borrow Lipset’s preg- 
nant designation (1963), but equally important, the “First Protestant 
Nation” “in terms of its underlying cultural system.!” 

In contending that we should take a new look at the United States as 
the first Protestant nation (and perhaps, to add to its unique qualities, 
the only one), I mean that in terms of the totality of its historicity, the 
United States’s major institutional structure and its system of value 
orientations have been those of the first society established on premises 
nurtured by and in keeping with the basic tacit dimensions of Puritan 
mentality. Of particular importance here is the relation between religion 
and polity as a starting point in this discussion. 

In the European historical context, the success of the Reformation led 
to the establishment of Protestant countries, yet with an important carry- 
over of the Medieval (and pre-Medieval) assumption that church and 
state were indissoluble and solidary institutions. Thus, even after West- 
phalia, the religion of the ruler was the official state religion and he 
(or she) was sworn to uphold it. Structurally, the Protestant countries 
(Holland, Prussia, the Scandinavian countries, and, for the sake of in- 
clusiveness, Anglican England) were as committed to the principle of 
the establishment of church and state as countries remaining Catholic 
(France, Austria, Spain, etc.). Even the First Republic of France car- 
ried over this basic structure, for it established an official public cult of 
Reason. 

It was the United States that from its very beginning as a nation-state 
embodied the principle of a formal separation between polity and religion 
at the level of the national regime; the federal principle recognized in 
spirit the equality not only of citizens but also of denominations before 


17 Seymour Martin Lipset’s The First New Nation (1963) is obviously one of the 
most important sociological accountings of American society. I agree with a great 
deal of its perceptive analysis, whose scope is more comprehensive at the institutional 
level than what is sought in this essay. My major divergence from Lipset concerns 
“Religion and American Values” (chap. 4). On a minor point, I do not think 
Arminianism became accepted by Puritan theology, although it was a major challenge. 
More important, however, Lipse: sees religion in America in conventional terms, that 
is, in its formalized, institutionalized form. I think this is one segment of the religious 
life in America, but: 1 also see a “free-floating” or institutionally diffuse aspect of 
the religious life, which I take to be quite in keeping with the spirit of Protestantism, 
with the dedifferentiation of religious and secular activities. Consequently, I would 
question Lipset's statement that “the separation of the church and state has increasingly 
given religion per se a specific rather than a diffuse role in American society” (1963, 
p. 168), because I think quite the opposite is true. Moreover, if we had enough data 
on the subject. I think it might be shown that in those societies not marked in the 
modern period by the separation of church and state, religion has had effectively a 
specific rather than a diffuse role. 
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the law. Although the cafe history of the American colonies showed a 
carry-over of the traditional principle of an established church for a given 
political entity, by the eve of the Revolution most of the colonies had 
accepted the new, “modern” viewpoint; once established at the national 
level, it was shortly carried out in the remaining states. 


The United States may thus be seen as the first modern nation to 
embody a basic, latent Protestant premise involving the nature of the 
relationship between the religious and political sectors of society. The 
separation oí church and state in the United States is one outcome and 
manifestation of Puritan world outlook. Stemming from the historical 
imprint it received in Europe in the 16th and 17th centuries, Puritanism 
developed in its formative period as a protest against established, eccle- 
siastical, traditional authority. Basic to the Puritan mentality, 1 suggest, 
is a deep-seated ambivalence toward external authority, leading to am- 
bivalence toward both secular authority figures (partly because they may 
trammel the autonomy of self and conscience) and externalized institu- 
tions. It follows that a working out of Puritan values leads to the rejec- 
tion of the sanctity of authority based on tradition (and for not-unrelated 
reasons, to a rejection of authority based on personal “charisma”); a 
consequence of this is the rejection of an institutionalized nexus between 
polity and religion. This ambivalence toward external authority not only 
is manifested in the separation of church and state in America,*$ but 
also expresses itself in the continuing American value orientation of 
ambivalence toward institutionalized authority. 


To view the United States as Protestant in spirit by virtue of the 
principle of the separation of church and state is really a mere initial 
step in coming to grips with the full import of the Puritan cultural matrix 
of the United. States. Weber placed before us a Jacob’s ladder, but he 
himself did not ascend (or descend) all the rungs; he did not examine 
the specificity of the Puritan cultural matrix in American society as the 
latter's paramount cultural system. One of the peculiarities of the Puritan 
mold, at least as I interpret it, is that it is not easily recognizable as a 
religious cultural mold: the separation of church and state leads to a 
blurring of the differentiation between the religious life and the secular 
life, a blurring of sacred and profane activities and social objects—a blur- 
ring which itself is a cardinal feature of the Protestant ethic.1? 


18 Weber, in beginning his essay “The Protestant Sects and the Spirit of Capitalism,” 
notes the separation of church and state in the United States but does not examine 
“the practical importance of this principle . . .” (19584, p. 302). 


19 Highly pertinent here is the observation of Nelson (19735, pp. 98-99): “The influ- 
ence of the Protestant ethic in America is sometimes very easy, sometimes very hard 
to uncover. . . . The reason for this may be put simply: in our land Protestantism 
seems to take form less in sharply differentiated institutions than to express itself at 
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Weber saw the modernization process of Western civilization as having 
two interrelated underlying tendencies: rationalization of all spheres of 
conduct and secularization, that is, the differentiation of the religious 
impulse and religious attitudes from “practical” social activities. A great 
deal of our sociological thinking has been molded implicitly in this broad 
image. Rather than accept it uncritically, we should take a fresh look 
at it. One fruitful start might derive from coming to grips with the cul- 
tural system of the United States. Puritan in its inception and gestation 
period, Puritan even thereafter, the United States is an intriguing society 
for analyzing elements of the Puritan cultural system to which Weber 
sensitized us but which he himself did not systematically analyze. 


V. SOME MANIFESTATIONS OF PURITAN CULTURE 


On the basis of the preceding sections, let me now seek to illustrate some 
historical and contemporary manifestations of Puritan culture in the ` 
United States, thereby, I hope, suggesting some new casks for the Weber- 
ian wine. 


A. Nature and Wilderness 


Cultural systems, like most things, do not exist in a vacuum. The cate- 
gorization of the physical environment, of “nature,” is an extremely 
important function of any cultural system, providing important channels 
of socially organized conduct toward nature.2° I wish here to suggest 
that the American historical experience, from the Colonial period to the 
present, has as a major collective representation an interesting and com- 
plex orientation toward nature, linking it with “wilderness,” and that this 
Orientation is rooted in religious imagery which evolved from its European 
base -to a distinct American Puritan perspective that still has efficacy 
today in organizing collective action. 

“Wilderness” as polar to “civilization” is a biblical theme common to 
both Old and New Testaments; in this sense, wilderness had been seen, 
in the context of later Western civilization, as a refuge that nature offered 
from the corruption of civilization, a temporary abode of trial and purifi- 


every point in the social and cultural life process in a volatilized form. Rather, as 
a way of life, Protestantism secretes itself in all the conventionalized structures which 
are then taken-for-granted ways of proceeding in the worlds of education, business, 
and law.” 


20 Taking off from Durkheim and Mauss (some would say way off), Claude Lévi- 
Strauss’s Mythologiques volumes of the past decade are explorations of the complex 
culture/nature interplay. 


21 Major background materials in this context are to be found in Williams (1962), 
Nash (1973), Heimart (1953), and Miller (1956). 
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cation. This traditional imagery persisted in the collective experiences of 
Protestant sects and proto-Protestant sects (such as the Waldensians) 
in Europe and also in the initial experiencing of North America by its 
early Puritan settlers (Williams 1962). 

However, the meaning of “wilderness” and “nature” underwent an 
important historical transformation as the result of a Puritan cognitive 
breakthrough.** The first phase of the breakthrough took place in England 
in the theology of radical Puritanism, which came to see nature as with- 
drawn from the direct government of Christ, pending his return. As 
Williams notes: “This interpretation of nature liberated it as a realm 
free for scientific inquiry and for decisive human action. In some cases 
this eschatological view had also the effect of endowing man with a spe- 
cial responsibility for this realm in the interim” (p. 83). 

The full import of this new way of perceiving nature unfolded only 
_ gradually on the North American scene. At first, seeing the Atlantic 
as a geographical boundary between two worlds, the Puritans perceived 
wilderness as behind them; it was the corrupt Old World civilization, 
from whose stifling and oppressive institutional structures (particularly 
those of religion and polity) they were fleeing. Subsequently, wilderness 
was seen in still traditional imagery: as the wild nature of the physical 
environment, a setting of ordeals and tribulations, a temporary abode 
in the search for the “Promised Land.” 


However, in the course of the 18th century, a new conceptualization 
emerged. Nature gua wilderness took on a “value-added” aspect: it be- 
came seen as the permanent physical actuality of the American scene. 
Not only that, but the conquering of nature qua wilderness came to be ` 
seen as the divinely assigned task, the mission of the American people 
as a collectivity. 

Whereas in the traditional European mentality nature was godly, 
sanctified by the work of Creation (hence, even in later Romantic thought, 
a refuge from the burdens of civilization), in America the imagery of 
nature contained in the dominant cultural system took on a very different 
meaning. Nature gua wilderness was not sacrosanct but a realm which 
had to be methodically, systematically conquered and harnessed by strictly 
human means.** Conquering and civilizing nature became incorporated 


22 My use of the concept of cognitive “breakthrough” is indebted to Talcott Parsons’s 
discussion of it in his “Introduction” to Weber’s The Sociology of Religion (Parsons 
1963, pp. xxix—xxxiv). 


28 See also Mosse (1960) for this and other tenets of radical Puritan thinking in the 
17th century. - 


24 The colonial Puritan imagery of wilderness is marked by ambivalence. Nature qua 
wilderness is not an object of love or devotion, Nor is it an object of indifference or 
hatred. It is something initially hostile but redeemable by men's powers of transfor- 
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in the Puritan value system as a goal of transcendent, paramount impor- 
tance (Nash 1973, p. 37; Heimert 1953, p. 382). 

What is the sociological relevance of the wilderness theme in Puritan 
culture? First, in reference to Weber himself, we all know how very 
pregnant he took to be the notion of “calling” (Beruf), at the core of 
the “Protestant Ethic” (Weber 19585, chap. 3). Weber, however, does 
not seem to have been attentive to subtle but significant changes in the 
Puritan conception of calling (Michaelsen 1953).2%% Of special interest 
here is the adaptation of this concept to the American experience: the 
methodical conquering or taming of nature qua wilderness became a col- 
lective life task of the emergent nation. What really gave sense to the 
American community, to the community which became after the first 
colonial generation increasingly heterogeneous socially and religiously, 
and ever increasingly so after the United States as such came into being, 
was unremitted devotion to the never-achieved (even unachievable) task 
of the total conquest of wilderness. Perforce, the notion of calling became 
transformed from an individual matter to a fundamentally collective 
enterprise. 

The collective calling of the conquest of wilderness retained its sig- 
nificance beyond the New England colonial period, even into and beyond 
its importance for the “winning of the West” of the 19th century (Nash 
1973)..If the physical frontier as an environmental factor disappeared 
from the scene, did this lead to the demise of perceiving wilderness as 
a reality of the world? I think not, for the reason that wilderness is a 
basic frame of Puritan mentality and the Puritan cultural system; it is 
intrinsic to the Puritan mind to look for or find wilderness where others 
might see just nature or even civilization (both of which are essentially 
stable states, or, if you will, static categories). Wilderness, if you seek 
it, can always be found. Consequently, Americans have found new fron- 
tiers of wilderness both inside and outside the United States. Outside, 
it has been found in underdeveloped areas of both the Third World and 
the Old World. Inside, it has been found not in virgin lands but in the 
overdeveloped areas of civilization, in the urban sprawls of the great 
metropolitan areas (including the ghettos) whose decay stamps them as 
being characterized by an encroaching wilderness, one which calls for 
renewed efforts of collective conquest, such as are manifested by a war 


mation (reason, science, and technology). Transformed, it will yield fruits, but fruits 
which are imperfect since they are man made. 

25 T am not concerned here that from Luther and Calvin’s period to that of Baxter 
the religious meaning of “calling” may have altered in such a way as to make it more 
consonant with emergent modern capitalism. Such changes do not in any way in- 
validate the heuristic use of “calling” made by Weber in accounting for the develop- 


ment of the spirit of modern capitalism. 
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on poverty.*é Shifts in the content and referents of the image have taken 
place, but wilderness has lost none of its cultural significance. 

The conquering of wilderness as a collective calling may thus be seen 
as a central element in the American Puritan culture. Its meaning is 
grounded in the this-worldly orientation of ascetic Protestantism. The 
blurring of the distinction between sacred and secular inherent in this 
orientation manifests itselí here in the blurring of the economic meaning, 
on the one hand, and the moral-religious meaning, on the other, of con- 
quering wilderness. In any case, American Puritan culture has sought and 
found in the ceaseless task of grappling with and conquering the wilder- 
ness the collective enterprise of purification of the world. 

Conquering nature gua wilderness may further be seen as a key factor 
in (e. stress in American society on change as a valued end of action 
(Webers Wertrationalizdt). If the Puritans could not participate in 
changing the world, they would surely feel unworthy and dissatisfied; 
just as surely, they cannot accept the world as a finished product, nor 
can they reject it and leave it alone. Since the task of transforming nature 
qua wilderness is a ceaseless, even frenzied, toil with no objective criteria 
for ever being able to judge it finished, the this-worldly activism of Puri- 
tanism may thus be shown to be the persisting cultural ground of Amer- 
ican society’s commitment to social change as much as to technological 
change. American dynamism or active commitment to change and experi- 
mentation (which so impresses foreign observers such as Revel) may 
thus be understood more adequately in terms of the spirit of Protestant- 
ism, and, more particularly, as related to the Puritan collective calling 
of the conquest of wilderness.?7 

The existential salience of being in a “wilderness-condition,” as Cotton 
Mather put it (Heimert 1953, p. 379), uncovers other related features 
of American Puritan culture. One of particular interest here is that this 
condition leads to an acceptance of adversity and even disasters as having 
religious worth and mezning (since the wilderness is a situation of tribu- 
lations par excellence); they may be seen as divinely ordained ordeals 
which test, purify, and regenerate the collectivity.** In relating the Puri- 


26 An expression of this is symbolized in the title of a recent work on American 
urbanism, Sam Bass Warner, Jr, The Urban Wilderness (1972). Moreover, President 
Kennedy’s program for a Peace Corps was first thought of as a training program to 
develop young Americans to tackle the new frontler in the United States (personal 
communication from Professor W. W. Rostow}. 


27 However exalted this task of the conquest of wilderness may seem in the abstract, 
it has brutal consequences for those who happen to be dwelling in the wilderness— 
I have in mind the American Indians of yesteryear and today’s victims of urban 
redevelopment. 


28 Puritan mentality, in its historical development in America, was heavily imprinted 
by identification with the biblical Jews (Heimart 1953, p. 380; Miller 1954, pp. 463- 
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tan ethic to the American Revolution, Morgan (1968) has shown that 
the Puritans saw virtue in frugality and adversity and that they really 
felt more at ease in a condition of adversity than in one of material suc- 
cess, the latter, paradoxically, being a source of greater anxiety than the 
former. If Puritan culture is seen as thriving in adversity taken as a 
challenge, an ordeal of purification, may not this attitude be manifested 
in such contemporary phenomena as the general reaction to the energy 
crisis and the Watergate crisis? Perhaps even the hippie movement of a 
few years ago partook of Puritan culture in displaying a preference for 
the adversity of wilderness frontier over the decay of civilization affluence. 

In the context of the Puritans’ finding virtue in adversity, let me draw 
attention to one other American phenomenon. At various points in the 
Colonial period, situations of great adversity and threatening calamity 
brought forth “jeremiads,” days of collective fasting and humiliation. The 
very political beginning of the United States was marked by a jeremiad. 
In 1775 the Continental Congress meeting in Philadelphia recommended 
that July 20 of that year be observed in all colonies as “a day of publick 
humiliation, fasting, and prayer”; purified by a national confession of 
sin and transgression, the American people could then meet the threaten- 
ing calamities of political adversity (Miller 1968). 

Lest we think of jeremiads as curious fossils of the early period of the 
United States, it is interesting to note that three times during the great 
national ordeal of the Civil War Lincoln proclaimed days of “humilia- 
tion, fasting, and prayer” at the request of Congress. It is even more 
interesting to note, as an indication of the persistent vitality of Puritan 
culture, that the political crisis stemming from the prolonged Watergate 
investigations, an ordeal for not only the defendants but for the nation 
as a whole, was also seen as a critical time calling for a jeremiad! I 
have in mind the bipartisan Senate resolution passed in early 1974 which 
called for April 30, 1974, being set aside as “a National Day of Humilia- 
tion, Fasting, and Prayer.” 

Perhaps this resolution should be seen as a quaint anachronism, though 
a hard-nosed Puritan could also point to the fact that the 1974 jeremiad 
was successful (if not in its observance, in its consequences). More to the 
point, it can also be seen as a continuing expression of national identity, 


91). The Puritan divines shared the prophets’ belief that ordeals of adversity are 
necessary to regenerate the purity of the collectivity, and, as a corollary, that affluence 
contaminates the moral purity of the collectivity. 


29 A Rip Van Winkle Puritan, awakening after a sleep of two centuries, would find 
himself at home reading the following: ‘Because of the spiritual failure of the Ameri- 
can people, the Senate resolution said, ‘It therefore behooves us to humble ourselves 
before almighty God, to confess our national sins, and to pray for clemency and for- 
giveness’” (Report from the Capital, 1974). 
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a reaffirmation of deep-seated collective values grounded in Puritan cul- 
ture, one which cannot be divorced from the concept of wilderness. 

The sociological significance of wilderness cannot be found in the 
' grammars of European sociology, neither that of Marx, nor that of 
Durkheim, perhaps not even that of Weber. But it should be of major 
importance in the sociological interpretation of American society, and 
I hope I have been able to suggest how the Weberian perspective is of 
heuristic value in sensitizing us to themes of Puritanism, such as that of 
wilderness, other than those he himself analyzed.®° 


B. Voluntarism 


The second broad instance of Puritan culture to which I wish to draw 
attention is the theme of “voluntarism,” which, like wilderness, did not 
originate in America but was reworked into a new American framework. 

The principle of voluntarism developed in American Puritan culture 
as a formulation of social conduct, a social theory concerning most spe- 
cifically the relation of the actor to the state but also his relation to 
other social institutions (such as marriage). In hammering out the social 
dimensions of a theology appropriate to New World conditions, the Puri- 
tan mentality reinterpreted traditional Western cosmology, including the 
two interrelated religious doctrines of Original Sin and the Covenant,*! 
Original Sin became interpreted not as a condition of human bankruptcy 
but as one in which man is born owing God a debt which he can freely 
pay in worldly actions. That man can voluntarily discharge his debt 
in an important injunction and motivation for this-worldly activism, the 
opposite of a fatalistic acceptance of the situation into which one is born. 
As to Covenant theory, the voluntaristic principle became manifested in 
the notion that “the Puritan state could be wholly contractual, it could 
be the product of man’s volition, and subject to the laws of their reason, 
and yet be directed and ruled by God. In society as in physics, free will 
and absolute decree went hand in hand” (Miller 1954, p. 421). 

Freedom of action for the self thus received an important religious 
legitimation, and our emphasis on civil liberties can be shown to derive 
from basic Covenant premises of the Puritan mind. But a radical indi- 
vidualism is alien to Puritan thinking, a fact which deserves noting be- 


80 This discussion has just scratched the surface of the sociological importance of the 
concept of wilderness for delineating interrelated aspects of American society. Viewed 
structurally and dynamically, the wilderness theme may be seen as what Marcel Mauss 
aptly termed a “phénoméne social total,” whose comprehensive sociological analysis, 
like that of the “gift,” exposes deep structures of society otherwise hidden from view. 
In this context, see the concluding section of Mauss (1954). 


81 For significant materials on Puritan social doctrine, see Miller (1934, pp. 398-431). 
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cause of the ambiguity of the term “individualism.” The antinomian 
tendency was limited by the Puritans' perspective on voluntarism as 
having meaning in the context of community; freedom of action also 
entailed the acceptance of social duties and obligations (Miller 1954, 
pp. 425, 427). The political conception of American society, from the 
early to the later Puritans, became grounded in the voluntaristic prin- 
ciple (initially a strictly religious principle that adults should freely 
choose God, that is, in the context of the Reformation, the sectarian 
principle of religious choice) that the pure society was “. . . erected upon 
the belief that the right sort of men could of their own free will and 
Choice carry through the creation and administration of the right sort 
of community” (Miller 1956, p. 147). 

We thus find in Puritan social theory central features of the American 
perspective on the relation of self to organized society. Loyalty to polit- 
ical authority is limited to rulers or officials abiding by the law. Loyalty 
ends and dissent begins when the administrators .of the state transgress 
the law. The state is neither the result of divine creation (as in tradi- 
tional European thought) nor a divine emanation (as in Hegel) but the 
product of men's concerted actions. Freedom of action is a cardinal as- 
pect of Puritan social theory, but it does not mean that the actor can 
do as he pleases without regard to civil duties. On the contrary, his ac- 
tions are always to be judged in terms of their service to the community, 
which is the corporate (or fiduciary) agent of God in this world until 
such time as He might decide to reenter it directly. The community is an 
organic reality but one resting on freely-arrived-at contractual relation- 
ships between free agents—the community is not a suprahuman entity. 

Voluntaristic theory, framed by Puritanism, became a cardinal feature 
, of American society, both pre-Revolutionary and post-Revolutionary. At 
one level, the United States has come close to approximating a society of 
voluntary associations, of secondary groups formed by the free associa- 
tion of adults—a fact of American life which certainly impressed de 
Tocqueville. At another level, much of the political dynamism of the ` 
United States in the past two centuries owes much to the strength of 
voluntarism in American society. The thrust for social change and social 
reforms, a feature of the American scene, reflects the strength of volun- 
tary associations, or, as the social historian Berthoff has remarked in 
retrospect: “Movements for reforming society were a special province 
of voluntary associations. Each group conceived of its cause as the van- 
guard of the progressive, egalitarian, individualistic, and optimistic spirit 
of the times” (1971, p. 255). 

Voluntarism, grounded in Puritan social theory, underlies the basic 
American value orientation of individualism; as previously indicated, the 
spirit of the latter is that it should be oriented to service and benefit 
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for the larger community. It would take an essay in itself to document 
adequately all the social manifestations and consequences of the volun- 
taristic principle in the evolution of American society. Of particular 
importance here is the degree to which American capitalism reflects the 
theme oí voluntarism and service, differentiating it in important respects 
from the development and attitudes of European capitalism. Quite aside 
from social legislation, 1 have in mind the acceptance of social and civil 
responsibilities in the form of establishing from the profits of enterprise 
educational institutions (including so many of our major universities), 
large-scale foundations which are given autonomy from their corporate 
sponsors, public libraries and museums, etc. 1 do not point this out as 
a justification of the economic system of American capitalism itself (which 
in its economic practices is as ruthless as any other form of modern 
capitalism). However, the pronounced element of social service in Amer- 
ican capitalism cannot simply be dismissed as “blood money” but must 
be seen as related to the Puritan social ethic. 

In the rest of this section, I would like to illustrate how the theme of 
voluntarism, rooted in Puritanism, is itself manifested in American socio- 
logical thought. In other words, let us try to bring the Protestant ethic 
as close to home as possible 27 Let me boldly assert that I consider George 
Herbert Mead the most important native-born contributor to micro- 
sociology and Talcott Parsons the most important native-born contributor 
to macrosociology. I assume that their writings are familiar to the reader. 
Even if some disagree with my contention, I trust all will agree that both 
are major influences on present American sociology. 

Mead has provided us, essentially, with a paradigmatic approach to 
socialization: the genesis of the social self, its actualization in role be- 
havior, the significance of symbols in social interaction, etc. (Mead 1934). 
Neither self nor society are fixed, static givens; they are emergent fea- 
tures of reality. Although there is no explicit mention of voluntarism in 
Mead, his approach to self and society is highly voluntaristic, It under- 
lies his view of “. . . human society not as an established structure but 
as people meeting their conditions of life; it sees social action not as an 
emanation of social structure but as a formation made by human actors 
... it sees group life... as a process of building up joint action” (Blumer 
1969, pp. 74-75). 

Mead places a strong stress on the volitional capacities of the individual 
for self-development, for freely accepting and internalizing the rules of 
the game. Ultimately self-consciousness structures what the actor chooses to 


82 In the broader academic context, note the cogent remarks of Shils (1971): “Uni- 
versities are still the scene of the ‘Protestant ethic,’ even if they are not as Christian 
as they were a century ago . . . the scholar and scientist is like the Puritan 
entrepreneur... .” 
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become, but what he chooses, fundamentally, is to become an active and 
productive social being. Society is neither a blessing nor a curse but an 
on-going community of actors. Mead's social realism has a different 
image of society from those of Marx and Durkheim, respectively. Yet 


his stress on the inherent subjectivity of action is not an acceptance of 


nominalism (i.e., a belief that only individuals as such constitute or 
“construct” social reality), nor is it an invitation to behavioristic reduc- 
tionism. Thus, in his discussion of perception, Mead clearly notes that 
in the evolutionary process human perception is distinguished from that 
of animals and that if humans perceive objects symbolically, “the pre- 
condition for such a development .. . is that there should be a community 
perspective, that there should be objects which exist in their relationship 
to the group” (1938, p. 203). 

To emphasize the point, self-development is contingent on the inter- 
nalization of common meanings, which in turn presupposes an organized 
community, a rationally organized society (Mead 1938, p. 518). In keep- 
ing with Puritan social theory which stressed personal achievements 
against ascribed privileges based on birth (characterizing the Medieval 
social order), Mead sees democratic society as favorable to and neces- 
sary for self-development and self-expression. He argues that personality 
development requires “the removal of castes” (1934, p. 318), which also 
allows the actor to make a maximal functional contribution to the soci- 
etal community: “. . . the sense of the self obtained through the real- 
ization of a function in the community is a more effective and for various 
reasons a higher form of the sense of self than that which is dependent 
upon the immediate personal relations in which a relation of superiority 
and inferiority is involved” (1934, p. 316). 

Brief as my discussion of Mead has perforce been, I hope it has sug- 
gested that his formulation of self and society is not only an intellectual 


` expression of central features of the value patterns of American society 


and their actualization in it but also consonant with the basic social 
premises of the American Puritan orientation to the world 28 

How does the line of analysis developed in the course of this paper and 
particularly in this section inform us about Talcott Parsons, about whose 
extensive writings equally voluminous tracts have been written? I hope 
to introduce a new dimension in the interpretations of Parsonian theory 
by proposing that -his-contributions to macrotheory mesh with and com- 


88 A more explicit reference to Puritan culture is found in a passage of Mead that 
deserves to be noted: “There have been two attitudes of the American which have 
largely determined his reaction to science—the philosophy of history given by Puritan 
theology and the will to understand the physical world about him that he might 
control it. Back in his mind lay some version of the plan of salvation as his inter- 
pretation of the world .. .” (Mead 1938, pp. 625-26). 
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plement Mead’s contributions to microtheory; that both express, at a 
high level of abstraction, central sociocultural realities and value orien- 
tations of American society; and finally, that the existential foundations 
of Parsons’s approach to social reality are as consonant with, if not as 
rooted in, Puritan culture, as Mead’s.** 


I have stressed that Puritan social doctrine: gives cardinal importance 
to the principle of voluntarism. Recall that this theory of individualism 
contains both the sanctioning of freedom of action in the social sphere 
(ranging from voluntary assent in religion to voluntary assent in matters 
of political authority) and also the injunction that the individual’s freely 
chosen worldly actions be of service to the community in the realization 
of common ends. Now, it is worthwhile noting that both of these elements, 
which run tacitly throughout Parsons’s mature writings, are explicit in 
the “young” Parsons. It is Parsons who over 40 years ago prepared the 
article entitled “Service” which appeared in the Encyclopedia of the 
Social Sciences (1934), an article in which he gives a succinct account 
of the structural and historical aspects of service, including the secular- 
ization of the idea in the hands of Calvinism. In passing, we might note 
an amusing coincidence: the article by Parsons is the last in a volume; 
the first in the same volume (by M. James) is... “Puritanism”! 


The second early work relevant to our discussion is his classic study 
The Structure of Social Action ([1937] 1949). From this seminal work 
Parsons's later “general theory of action” and analysis of institutions 
evolved. We should note that the foundation of the theoretical frame of 
reference it advances (a synthesis of analytical elements in Marshall, 
Pareto, Durkheim, and Weber) involves a very important critique of 
both utilitarianism and empirical positivism. More crucial perhaps is the 
explicit formulation of its action frame of reference, clearly announced, 
from the earliest pages of Parsons's treatise, to be voluntaristic: “The 
central focus of attention is in the process of development of one coherent 
theoretical system, that to be denoted as the voluntaristic theory of ac- 
tion” (p. 11; emphasis in the original). 

From what source is this vital ingredient, voluntarism, obtained? From 
certain passages and suggestions in the text (pp. 53-55, 63, 87-88), it 
seems to me that the inspiration for the term has its roots in Puritan 
social thought. To be sure, Weber and Troeltsch, whom he had studied 
intensively, are European intellectual influences that may have contrib- 
uted to Parsons's theoretical formulation of voluntarism, but his own 


84 In no way is this meant to be an “unmasking” of Parsons such as Gouldner ap- 
pears to intend in The Coming Crisis of Western Sociology. It is meant to add to 
our understanding of the intellectual frame of Mater sociological conceptualizations, 
not to negate them as “ideology.” 
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cultural heritage is probably the primordial factor underlying the emer- 
gence of the concept of voluntarism.85 

After The Structure of Social Action, voluntarism seems to have dropped 
out of Parsons’s vocabulary. But just as explicit consideration but not 
the themes of alienation and anomie drop out of the later Marx and the 
later Durkheim, respectively, the theme of voluntarism is still ‘in the 
background of Parsons’s approach to institutional structures. His inter- 
pretations of American society, particularly its set of value orientations, 
give cardinal importance to “instrumental activism” (1960, p. 172), which 
is very much related to the earlier voluntarism. Further, in various essays 
(1969) he has continued to emphasize the importance of “voluntariness” 
in associations. 

I think this is important in several respects for a proper understanding 
of Parsons. The notions of “community,” of “normative obligations,” 
and of “service” are important elements of Puritan social theory, and 
the same elements appear (perhaps in a more secular form but neverthe- 
less in the same grammar) in Parsons’s sociological analyses and inter- 
pretations. His early critique of utilitarianism in The Structure of Social 
Action is highly consonant with the Puritans’ awareness of the societal 
dysfunctions of economic individualism, of money making as an end in 
itself; however much support Protestantism gave to economic conduct, 
the Puritans disapproved of merchants seeking only their own enrich- 
ment 28 

If we keep in mind that the Parsonian theory is grounded in the volun- 
taristic assumption of social action (and has remained so), we should be 
able to correct the faulty image that this theory views the actor as a 
passive agent who is determined by social structure. Examination of 
comparable passages would show that Parsons’s perspective on self and 
society complements Mead’s. Nor should Parsons’s later analysis of social 
structures as analytical aspects of social reality lead us to think that his 
image of concrete society is that of a “static” entity. Reflecting the dy- 
namism of American society and its commitment to change, Parsons’s 
later evolutionary perspective is consonant with both Mead’s view of 
society and the Puritan social doctrine that human society is the active 
product of men, one which is never completed in the realization of common 
ends. The American openness to change is reflected in Parsons’s own 
explicit programmatic statement of a general theory of action calling for 


85 To be sure, Troeltsch, who gave so much attention to voluntarism in his landmark 
study of the sociology of religion (1960), was himself steeped in the Protestant 
culture of Germany. 


384... the merchant sometimes demeaned his calling by practicing it to the detri- 
ment rather than the benefit of society... . As the Puritan Ethic induced a suspicion 
of merchants, is also induced . . . a suspicion of prosperity” (Morgan 1968, p. 237), 
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a theory “equally applicable to the problem of change and to those of 
process within a stabilized system” (1951, p. 535). 

To end this treatment of Parsons on a reflexive note, 1 would like to 
suggest that the sociology of Parsons is much more attuned to the real- 
ities of American society than some recent critics have alleged (and more 
perceptive of these realities than some critics) because it has existential 
roots in the underlying cultural system of Puritanism, from which Amer- 
ican institutional life and values have emerged. 


VI. CONCLUSIONS 


In the course of this paper we have covered much territory, some very 
familiar and, for a sociological essay, some not so familiar. Let me admit 
that it has not been an easy journey for me, if only because most of 
my own sociological roots are in the Old World and my existential roots 
are not in the Puritan culture which I have emphasized. But perhaps it is 
because I am not a straight insider that the depth of Puritan culture 
underlying the United States has come to impress itself on me. 

I have not meant to suggest that American society is totally integrated 
in terms of Puritan culture, for that cultural system has lost its monop- 
oly; nor do I mean that American society is more “stable” because of 
the presence of Puritan culture. In brief, I do not mean that for socio- 
logical purposes all things judged interesting about American society 
could be dealt with had we sufficient knowledge of all the interrelated 
elements of Puritan culture. 

I do mean to imply, however, that the Puritan cultural system is of 
the utmost importance for the sociological analysis of American modern- 
ization and modernity. The modernization process of the United States 
in the past 200 years shares many features with those of other countries. 
Yet it also has a specificity in the sense outlined in this paper, namely, 
the distinct, paramount cultural system of American Puritanism. Neither 
Marx nor Durkheim in terms of their respective frame of reference might 
do much with it . . . perhaps Weber. 

Perhaps more than anything else, to add a concluding note, what is so 
sociologically intriguing about American society is its profound ambi- 
guity.27 Highly permissive, it is also highly oppressive; highly capitalistic, 
it is also highly socialistic in its implementation ‘of egalitarian principles; 
highly secular, it is highly religious; it has not changed its political re- 
gime in 200 years, yet its political life is marked by progressive changes. 
From its very beginnings ambiguity was stamped on the United States, 


87 For comparative purposes, see the sensitive work of Georges Balandler (1966). 
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for the character of the American Revolution was highly ambiguous and 
cannot be reduced to a simple “conservative” or “radical” image.*® 

I suggest that the ambiguities of American society are related to ones 
intrinsic to American Puritan culture. In the nearly two centuries preced- 
ing the events of the 1770s, the Puritan cultural system was not fashioned 
in a final form but continued to evolve out of basic considerations as new 
conditions called for enlarging and modifying elements that had originated 
in European society. Not a static cultural system on the eve of the Rev- 
olution, it has not been static in its wake, yet it remains—even if only 
marginally visible—the cultural roots of American society which, though 
deeply buried, still throw out new growth. It is perhaps the very ambi- 
guity of the Puritans’ search for meaning in the wilderness which imparts 
a Sisyphus aspect to American society.®® Like Sisyphus, the United States is 
perpetually achievement oriented, albeit the fulfillment of the task always 
escapes it. 

The Puritans of the pre-Revolutionary period had come to this pain- 
ful realization, which nevertheless led them to accept the permanence of 
their “wilderness-condition.” Perhaps because of this core ambiguity as 
to the meaning of the collective enterprise,*% there is a never-achieved 
aspect of American society. Not glorifying “revolution” or “counterrevo- 
lution” as ends in themselves, the United States, as Revel sensed, has 
been the most historically active of societies because of the elusiveness 
of the moral and social revolution to which Puritan culture is committed. 

I hope, in the light of materials presented in this paper and not neces- 
sarily because of its conclusions, that current American sociology will 
take a new look at American society, both in terms of its development 
and in terms of contemporary features, and this by means of an inten- 
sive and extensive examination of Puritan culture. After such an exam- 
ination, we can continue, in the apt phrase of Perry Miller, our never- 
ending “errand into the wilderness.” 


83 1 rely here on the assessment of the noted historian Robert R. Palmer (1959, 1: 235). 


89 The Sisyphus metaphor was suggested to me by reading Rollin Cuambliss's applica- 
tion of it to George Herbert IMead's perspective (Chambliss 1963). 


40 Perry Miller has stated this essential ambiguity eloquently: “Can a culture, which 
chances to embody itself in a nation, push itself to such remorseless exertion without 
ever learning whether it has been sent on its business at some incomprehensible behest, 
or is it obligated to discover a a 1 meaning for its dynamism in the very act of running?” 
(1956, p. 217). KEE ) 
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The course of mother-tongue diversity is abstracted from longitudinal 
data gathered for 35 nations. The Greenberg A index is used to mea- 
sure diversity in each nation, and the magnitude of change is deter- 
mined through a procedure proposed by Coleman. Diversity declines 
over time in the majority of cases, but there is considerable variation 
between nations and in 14 cases diversity has increased. Accordingly, 
various national characteristics are considered to see whether they 
help account for the magnitude and direction of change observed 
among nations. Two factors, the spatial isolation of language groups 
and official educational policies, have fairly high correlations with 
changes in diversity. In addition, several geopolitical factors have 
affected diversity change in the past: age of nation, boundary changes, 
forced population movements, and World War II. Two specially 
puzzling results are the comparatively rapid rate of mother-tongue 
change in the United States and the failure of national development 
to have much bearing on the course of mother-tongue diversity. A 
theoretical approach accounting for these events is described. 


This paper describes the course of mother-tongue diversity observed in 
nations over time and then interprets the patterns found. Owing to such 
widespread processes as immigration, colonialism, and territorial conquest, 
some degree of linguistic diversity is probably found within the vast ma- 
jority of nations at one time or another. Moreover, language diversity is of 
enormous consequence for the very maintenance of a nation-state—to say 
nothing of assimilation or the institutional structure of a nation. Ac- 
cordingly, there arises the issue of what affects the course of mother-tongue 
diversity. Perhaps the most influential approach stems from the work of 
Karl Deutsch (1953) on social mobilization. His thesis is far too compli- 
cated for an adequate summary here, but essentially his is a “develop- 
mental” approach suggesting that the course of mother-tongue diversity 
is affected by changes in such characteristics as urbanization, industrializa- 
tion, literacy, political power, and the demographic strength of the various 
language groups residing within a nation’s boundaries. Although Deutsch 
includes longitudinal case studies, much of his contribution consists in 


1 We are indebted to James S. Coleman and Donnell M. Pappenfort for helpful 
suggestions. 
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specifying a wide variety of factors that should be considered in any analy- 
sis. Cross-sectional correlations between language diversity and various 
developmental characteristics such as urbanization, industrialization, tech- 
nology, and literacy tend to support the developmental approach (for a 
review of such studies, see Lieberson and Hansen 1974). 

There is now some reason to question the utility of a developmental ap- 
proach in accounting for the course of mother-tongue diversity. As noted 
above, most of the statistical support for such an approach is derived from 
cross-sectional correlations. When actual changes in the level of diversity 
and various developmental characteristics are studied, little association is 
found (Lieberson and Hansen 1974). Indeed, even the cross-sectional cor- 
relations appear to reflect the changing nature of nation building and tend 
to collapse after a cohort effect, age of nation, is taken into account. If 
there is serious doubt about the developmental interpretation, the funda- 
mental task of explaining the course of mother-tongue diversity remains 
before us. Moreover, there is the further issue of understanding why 
normally powerful macrosocial characteristics such as urbanization, indus- 
trialization, and the like have so little consequence for the course of mother- 
tongue diversity in nations whereas they appear to affect intranational 
variation. With these goals in mind, we first attempt to describe and sum- 
_marize the course of mother-tongue diversity in nations and then consider 
alternative interpretations. 


BASIC TRENDS 


Any serious attempt to understand the course of mother-tongue diversity 
must begin with an analysis of the actual changes observed within nations. 
Accordingly, a variety of sources were used to measure mother-tongue com- 
position within as many nations as possible for at least two points in time. 
Although nations sometimes differ in their definitions of mother tongue, 
wherever possible we have sought information reporting the language first 
learned in childhood. Diversity trends were obtained for 35 nations, cover- 
ing periods ranging from about 100 years (Finland, 1865-1970; Switzer- 
land, 1880-1970) to only five years (Latvia, 1925-30). Diversity is 
quantified through use of the A index proposed by Greenberg (1956). This 
measure operationalizes diversity by giving the probability that randomly 
paired members of a nation will have different mother tongues. Thus A 
ranges from 0 (complete homogeneity) to 1.0 (the level approached were 
each person in a nation to have a unique mother tongue).? In view of the 
sizable task involved and because the data may prove of value to others, 
the basic A indexes and sources are presented in table 1. 


2 For further discussion of this measure, see Goodman and Kruskal (1959, p. 155) 
and Lieberson (1969). 
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MOTHER-TONGUE DIVERSITY OF NATIONS 
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TABLE 1 (Continued) 


Morser-Toncve Diversity OF NATIONS 


Change in A Largest 


Nation Year A Index per Annum Tongue 

1928 137 .9284 

1960 .040 9767 

EEN eebe 1910 .213 — 00364 .8838 
1920 -192 8956 

1930 149 .9209 

1960 .036 9824 

E EE 1911 803 -+-.00040 4048 
1921 820 3853 

1931 829 3741 

1951 BIZ: " 3954 

1961 837 3586 

TORY cts eens cian Sse 1931 061 — 00141 9687 
1960 .020 9900 

Latia EE 1925 472 — .00600 7125 
1930 442 7316 

Liechtenstein Zeie dass ces 1950 029 +.00330 9854 
1960 062 -9683 

Netherlands ................. 1930 .043 -+-.00190 9778 
1960 .100 9500 

Norway deals a 1930 - .039 —.00165 9801 
1950 006 -9968 

Pakistan EEN 1951 .619 +.00250 5452 
1961 644 5201 

Philippines ........o.ooooooo.. 1948 851 — 00008 2475 
1960 850 2411. 

e 25sec care ie corns 1931 502 — 00938 6891 
1960 230 8800 

Portugal air 1930 .008 —.00027 9956 
1960 000 1.0000 

RUMANA ar EN 1930 A54 -—.00677 .7300 
1956 247 .8623 

1966 .221 ' 8779 

South Africa cis 1946 .864 -+.00021 .2063 
1960 .867 2037 

Spain ici dados dos 1930 .508 —.00210 .6605 
1960 445 .7300 

SWEden: 24.08.46 tras 1930 018 +.00073 .9907 
1960 .040 .9800 

Switzerland .......... rs 1880 442 +.00046 -7135 
1888 440. 7138 

1900 460 .6976 

1910 471 -6918 

1920 448 1089 

1930 438 -7191 

1941 421 .7260 

1950 435 7211 

1960 474 6935 

1970 531 6494 

KOU AA 1927 .246 — 00219 .8641 
1935 252 8602 

1955 187 8990 

1960 173 .9070 

1965 181 9021 

USSR iaa A 1897 761 — 00222 4431 
1926 .633 5726 

1959 618 5944 
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TABLE 1 (Continued) 
` Morumer-ToNQUE DIVERSITY or NATIONS 


Change in A Largest 


Nation Year A index per Annum Tongue Source 
United Kingdom ............. 1930 .050 — .00033 9725 2 
1960 .040 -9800 6 
Yugoslavia ias 1931 444 + 00032 .7361 2 
l 1953 447 7319 3 
1960 455 .7300 6 


Sources.—(i) Tesniére 1928; (2) Kirk 1946; (3) United Nations 1956; Ge United Nations 1964; 
(5) United Nations 1965; (6) Rustow 1968: (7) United Nations 1972; (8) appropriate census or 
statistical yearbook for the nation. 


Notr.-—Data for Aum _ Czechoslovakia, and Hungary in 1910 are all based on —World War 1 
boundaries. All data for India are based on postindependence boundaries; results would differ somewhat 
if separately reported Indian mother tongues were combined in cases where th Arc fing merely dialects 
of r same anp age, No attempt has been made to adjust for linguistic in migration to 
or from each nation 


Combining initial and later A indexes with the length of time elapsed, 
the goal at this point is simply to summarize and describe the course of 
mother-tongue diversity within each nation. An approach described by 
Coleman (1968, p. 433) permits the use of regression techniques to esti- 
mate the amount of change per year under the assumption that diversity 
shift is simply a uniform function of time. By regressing the earliest A 
index (and all succeeding ones for the same nation) on the number of years 
elapsed since the first index, the amount and direction of yearly change is 
derived from the regression coefficient. If only two diversity measures are 
available for a nation, the result is identical with that obtained by sub- 
tracting the earlier index from the later one and dividing by the number 
of years intervening. 


The direction and magnitude of change for each specific nation are given 
in table 1. A negative value indicates a decline, and a positive value indi- 
cates an increase in diversity. The former is the case for the majority of 
nations, 21 out of 35, with the largest declines (—.003 per year or greater) 
recorded by European nations: Poland, Rumania, Latvia, Austria, Hun- 
gary, and Bulgaria. It is tempting to attribute the relatively rapid declines 
experienced by these countries to the boundary changes and forced ex- 
pulsions associated with the two world wars as well as the differential mor- 
tality experienced by various ethnic groups during the second war. However, 
we shall test these effects more formally later. The increases found for 14 
nations are generally smaller in absolute magnitude and do not suggest any 
clear-cut pattern. In some nations—for example, Switzerland and Canada— 
the increases clearly reflect new immigration which has increased the level 
of diversity; in others the small changes may be due to linguistic differ- 
entials in fertility and mortality or may simply be the product of enumera- 
tion and reporting errors that mask a highly stable linguistic balance. 
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Limits to the Study 


Before turning to the factors affecting linguistic change, it is best to deal 
with certain technical considerations and limitations which have a bearing 
on the interpretation of the results. First, small differences between nations 
in the inferred yearly amount of change are of substantial consequence 
over a long period of time, For example, India’s earliest A index (.803 in 
1911) is only .042 greater than that for Czarist Russia (.761 in 1897), but 
the changes abstracted for these countries lead to an increase of .04 and a 
decline of .22, respectively, in the course of a century (obtained through 
multiplying the annual amount of change by 100). This is important be- 
cause errors are likely in any census or population estimate—to say nothing 
of the special problems encountered in the enumeration or reporting of 
language data (see Kirk 1946, pp. 224-26; Lieberson 1966). If diversity 
changes slowly (ignoring signs, the arithmetic mean change for 35 nations 
is .0019), then the true change occurring during short periods may be 
masked and distorted by measurement error (see Coleman 1968, p. 453, 
n. 13). 

Since far from all of the world’s nations are included, another limitation 
occurs because there is no way of determining whether nations without 
longitudinal diversity data are systematically different from the 35 nations 
for which such figures are reported. As might be expected, a relatively 
large number of the latter are located in Europe. However, it will be pos- 
sible at least to test whether their changes are different from those non- 
European countries included in our study after the appropriate geopolitical 
controls are exercised. 

Mother-tongue change occurs largely in the shift between parent and 
child (Lieberson 1970). Since a nation’s most recent A index includes some 
unknown number of residents alive at the time when the earliest A was 
measured, differences between nations in the magnitude of their demo- 
graphic turnover alone could affect the values of the basic dependent vari- 
able. In order to determine the seriousness of this problem, turnover was 
crudely estimated by taking the age distribution in each nation for the 
most recent period and the number of years elapsed since its earliest re- 
ported A index. If 30 years have passed between the earliest and the most 
recent A index, the percentage of the population under 30 in the latter period 
gives the relative numbers subject to mother-tongue change. The correla- 
tion between demographic turnover and the change in diversity is nil 
among the 28 nations for which we could obtain the necessary age distribu- 
tions (r = — .102), with about 1% of the variance in diversity change ac- 
counted for.* (The regression coefficient and its standard error are reported 


8 Here and elsewhere in the paper, scatter diagrams were inspected for nonlinearity. 
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TABLE 2 
REGRESSION OF DIVERSITY CHANGES ON SELECTED CHARACTERISTICS 








REGRESSION COEFFICIENT 





NATIONS D A e 

INDEPENDENT VARIABLE (N) Actual SE 
Population turnover ........omooooooo.»o 28 — ,00149 .00233 
anial EE 35 — 00139 .00170 
Largest mother tongue ........o.ooooo.ooo.. 35 00065 00208 
a EE 19 00451 00242 
Net OF otal A alada dicos 19 00794 00508 
Languages in school ..........oo.o.ooo.o... 28 ¿01735 00359 
Urbanization (earliest) .........ooooooo... 31 .00075 00349 
Urbanization (longitudinal) ............. 29 — 00468 16263 
World War I EE 35 ~~ 00182 00083 
Europe-non-Europe `... 35 —.00173 00094 
Net of World War IIT ................. 35 — 00094 .00109 
Age of independence ......ooooooomo mo... 34 -—.00188 00099 
Net of World War I ................, 34 —.00174 .00099 


Boundary changes ..........ooooooomooo.. 35 00296 00217 


in table 2 for all correlations.) Although this is an extremely crude measure 
of turnover, it does suggest that differences between nations in demographic 
turnover are not seriously affecting the values obtained for the dependent 
variable. 

Finally, the reader should be cautioned that this study omits diversity 
changes due to the political disintegration of empires. A case study of the 
Austro-Hungarian Empire makes it clear that the ensuing political nations 
may have diversity levels far lower than the A index found in the earlier 
political unit (Lieberson and Hansen 1974). Moreover, the changes in 
diversity due to these political developments are far more rapid than the 
shifts normally observed within a nation’s relatively stable boundaries. In 
this regard, the study is confined to changes occurring in the absence of 
major political fissions. 

Despite these acknowledged limitations, to our knowledge the figures in 
table 1 form the most extensive set of geographic and temporal quantita- 
tive data ever reported on longitudinal changes in mother-tongue diversity. 
Although the possibility of errors in the data rules out any expectation that 
all of the reported variance between nations can be fully explained, these 
change figures provide the basic dependent variable of the study as we 
determine whether various characteristics of nations help account for the 
course of mother-tongue diversity. 


Since the dependent variable includes both positive and negative changes, it is a 
bit awkward to describe the interpretation to be placed on the sign of the correla- 
tion. A negative sign means that sharper declines tend to be associated with high 
values of the independent variable and smaller declines or increases in the depen- 
dent variable tend to be associated with low values of the independent variable. 
The opposite holds for positive correlations. 
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NATIONAL CHARACTERISTICS 
Initial Level of Diversity 


Even a cursory inspection of table 1 reveals that the absolute level of 
diversity varies considerably, ranging from extreme heterogeneity (in 
nations with A indexes in the neighborhood of .8) to almost complete homo- 
geneity (where A is virtually zero). One would expect the demographic 
pull exerted on the numerically smaller languages to be greatest in those 
nations which are initially less diverse or in which a substantial proportion 
of the population already holds the numerically largest mother tongue (to 
be called “LT”). Accordingly, it is important to determine at the very 
outset whether differences between nations in the level of diversity or the 
size of LT help explain changes in A during the ensuing years.* 

Despite these expectations, no pattern is found when the magnitude of 
change is correlated: with the earliest A index for the 35 nations. In fact, 
r is —.141, indicating that highly diverse nations tend to have somewhat 
larger declines than the more homogeneous countries. However, since only 
2% of the variance in the dependent variable is explained, we need not 
worry too much about interpreting the sign of this correlation. Since a 
nation’s level of diversity has a strong inverse relation to the size of its 
largest mother tongue, it is not surprising that the correlation between 
change and LT is also extremely weak (r = .038).5 

How can one account for the fact that neither the initial level of diversity 
nor the size of the largest mother tongue affects the level of change in 
nations? An important clue lies in the differential changes occurring among 
the numerically smaller languages. A decline in diversity usually involves 
an increase in the proportion of the population with the largest mother 
tongue. In nations with more than two mother tongues, the rate of loss 
among the lesser ones varies inversely with their relative size. Increases in 
LT for nine nations with five or more mother tongues were accompanied 
by declines in virtually all of the remaining languages. But the rate of 
decline varied inversely with the relative size of these lesser tongues. Thus 
a gain in the largest mother tongue is disproportionately derived from the 
smaller languages in such multilingual nations. If the numerically weaker 
languages contribute relatively most to the initial gains in LT, more of 
the later increments have to be drawn from the larger of the remaining 


+A method for determining this effect is provided by Coleman, but it requires the 
assumption that the pool of nations all have the same set of rates (1968, p.- 437). 


5 The cross-sectional association between LT and A in nations is very close, but not 
linear, The correlation is —.995, with A = .907095 — .899178 (LT)?. Since researchers 
and data compilations often use the proportion of the population with LT as a 
crude measure of the nation’s linguistic diversity, it is important to note the close- 
ness of such a linkage. However, it must be recognized that LT is an excellent 
nonlinear indicator of A. 
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language groups. Further, it is reasonable to speculate that the spatially 
less concentrated native speakers of various lesser tongues are the first to 
shift. Hence, as LT gains it must convert the more resistant segments of 
the other language groups who live in fairly isolated locales supported by 
a relatively high degree of linguistic homogeneity. 

Thus the pull of the largest mother tongue expands as its proportion 
of the population increases, but this pull-is counterbalanced by the fact 
that the remaining segments of the population are presumably more resis- 
tant to shift than the children of those compatriots who had changed earlier. 
To be sure, it would be nothing short of magic to think that an increase 
in the demographic strength of LT is exactly counterbalanced by the reduc- 
tion of the remaining groups into a hard core of resistance. When more pre- 
cise measurements are available and a broader set of change data gathered, 
no doubt it will be possible to modify this conclusion. But the present 
evidence suggests that the two forces are essentially countervailing, thereby 
generating virtually no association between the course of mother-tongue 
diversity and the initial level of A or LT in the nation. 


Segregation 


As with most social divisions, mother-tongue groups tend to differ in their 
locations within subparts of a nation. Indeed, the subareas generally have 
lower levels of linguistic diversity than the nation as a whole (Lieberson 
and O’Connor, in press). The issue at hand is whether the spatial isolation 
of language groups has some bearing on the degree of mother-tongue shift. 
There is good reason to expect such an influence, since physical isolation is 
almost certain to generate greater social isolation—a point well recognized 
in the ecological literature on race and ethnic relations. Social isolation 
would result in more contact with linguistic compatriots, less pressure to 
acquire and use some other language, and therefore a lower rate of mother- 
tongue change between generations. 

Data were obtained on the mother-tongue distributions within the largest 
political subdivisions of 19 nations (see table 3). Wherever possible, the 
earliest available subarea data were used, but in some instances it was 
necessary to use more recent materials? The isolation of numerically 
smaller languages from a nation’s largest tongue was measured through 
the P* index proposed by Bell (1954), which gives the isolation from the 
LT group of all other language groups combined. A value of 1.0 is obtained 
if the lesser languages are so isolated that they are all found in subareas 
where no LT members are located. The lowest value of P* occurs if the 


6 Throughout the paper, the dependent variable is recomputed with an appropriate 
time span when the earliest available data for the independent variable are later 
than the nation’s earliest A index. 
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TABLE 3 


SELECTED CHARACTERISTICS OF NATIONS 


LANGUAGE ` 


_ URBANIZATION RURAL 
AVAILABILITY” + AND 
SEGREGATION FOR Absolute Drversiry BOUNDARY 
NATION (YEAR) INSTRUCTION Initial Change CORRELATION Ratto 
Albania .......... NA 0.9248 .100 .210 NA 1.00 
AUS: presas .1334 (1910) 0.8694 .396 .104 1748 1.00 
Belgium .......... .7850 (1910) 0.9450 510 150 NA 1.09 
Bulgaria .......... .3810 (1900) 0.7567 .188 .282 NA. 1.16 
Canada .......... 5866 (1921) 0.8880 495 265 ¿1321 1.04 
Costa Rica ,...... NA . N.A. N.A. N.A.  —.0061 1.00 
KEES Zb SE .2027 (1931) 0.9831 .191 .169 ~~~ 2940 1.00 
Czechoslovakia N.A. 0.9838 .200 280 N.A. 0.91 
Denmark ......... N.A. 0.9787 .340 .130 NA. 1.00 
Dominican 
Republic ....... N.A. N.A. N.A. NA —.2680 1.00 
Estonia .......... N.A. N.A. .290 NA N.A, 1.00 
Finland .......... 3446 (1880) N.A. .069 311 ~~~ 5502 0.89 
France ........... NA 0.8541 .390 .240 N.A. 1.00 
Germany ......... NA. 0.9204 617 .103 NA 0.66 
Greece “cei ke dens .1602 (1951) 0.9590 270 .160 N.A. 2.04 
Hungary ......... .2040 (1910) 1.0000. 323 077 NA. 1.00 
MUIR. aa 8853 (1911) 1.0000 .103 077 2584 1.00 
CH LEE NA 0.9686 360. .120 NA. 0.97 
LAMA: plasmas 3681 ( 1930) NA .346 N.A. NA. 1,00 
Liechtenstein ..... N.A NA. NA. N.A. N.A. N.A. 
Netherlands ...... NA. 0.9778 490 310 NA. 1.00 
Norway .......... N.A. 0.9800 .260 .060 NA. 1.00 
Pakistan ......... 9778 (1951) 1.0000 114 016 — 5115 1.00 
Philippines ....... .9742 (1948) N.A. 2.41 059 NA. 1.00 
Poland ........... 5137 (1931) 0.6890 .210 270 NA 0.80 
Portugal ......... N.A. 0.9956 .210 .020 N.A. 1.00 
Rumania ......... 3995 (1956) 0.7300 .130 250 —.1580 0.81 
South Africa ...... .8132 (1960) 1.0000 363 107 3789 1.00 
Spain: usos NA. 0.6605 300  .130 N.A. 1.00 
Sweden .......... N.A. 0.9916 250 480 NA 1.00 
Switzerland ....... .7504 (1880) 0.9855 133 407 4059 1.00 
Turkey sarao 4441 (1955) 0.8641 242 098 0960 1.00 
USSR: nues 8241 (1897) 1.0000 152 328 —~ 3902 * 
United Kingdom N.A. 0.9932 N.A. NA N.A. 1.00 
Yugoslavia ........ .5694 (1953) 1,0000 00 . .190 NA. 1.00 


Norx.—An index of 1.00 was assigned to countries claiming elementary education avallable in all 
mother tongues. The correlation between percentage rural and diversity for subareas was computed for 
three political units not included in the basic 35-nation sample. These are Guatemala, 1940, r= 
—~.1102; Scotland, 1961, r= .0309; Wales, 1961, r — 4120. Segregation index for Greece based on 
1951 census data giviog language currently spoken (such data are not used for table 1). 

* Between 1897 and 1926, the Russian boundary contracted (ratio is 0.94). Between 1926 and 1959, 
the boundary expanded (ratio is 1.06). \ 


_ largest mother-tongue group is distributed within each subarea in the same 
. proportion as in the entire nation. The latter condition is never found, but 
the minimum possible P* does vary with the ‘relative size of the largest 
mother tongue in a nation. Thus the level of isolation among other tongues 
is related to the diversity of the nation (r is .876 between the P* and A 
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indexes, and the regression is P* — .063 + 1.041 A). By comparing the 
actual P* value in each nation with that expected on the basis of the above 
regression equation, one can determine whether the lesser languages are 
unusually isolated or relatively dispersed for a country with a given level 
of diversity. For example, with an A index of .253 in Finland for 1880, 
the above regression equation would predict that the isolation of the non- 
Finnish mother-tongue population would be .326—a level only slightly 
smaller than the P* of .345 found for 1880. In Bulgaria, on the other hand, 
language isolation for 1900 is .381, compared with the .463 predicted by 
the regression of P* on Bulgaria's level of mother-tongue diversity. The 
opposite holds for Switzerland; non-German mother-tongue groups have an 
isolation index of .750, compared with the .523 expected on the basis of 
the nation's level of diversity. 

There is a propensity for diversity to decline more rapidly in nations 
with low levels of linguistic isolation. The correlation of .427 is modest, with 
18% of the variance in diversity change explained by this factor. This 
correlation holds, albeit at a somewhat weaker level, when the close link- 
age mentioned earlier between segregation and a nation’s A index is taken 
into account. The partial correlation between language change and segre- 
gation is .365 after the level of diversity is taken into account. Thus nations 
with a rapid drop in diversity also tend to have less isolated lesser tongues 
than might be expected on the basis of their A indexes. On the other hand, 
if the lesser languages are relatively highly isolated, then diversity tends 
to go down at a slower pace or shows some small upward movement. In 
Switzerland, not only do the lesser tongues have an unusually high level 
of isolation but also the A indexes remained stable until the recent increases 
. caused by immigration (see table 1). 

With 13% of the variance between nations accounted for by segregation 
(based on the partial correlation), this association suggests that a relatively 
high degree of isolation among lesser tongues tends to reinforce those lan- 
guages, thereby retarding the decline in a nation's diversity. 1t would be 
a mistake, however, to view segregation differences between nations as a 
more or less random event which in turn has independent consequences for 
language change. As will be argued later, certain types of linguistic contact 
- situations are especially likely to generate high levels of language segre- 
gation at the outset. Moreover, in some instances, the delineation of a 
nation’s political subdivisions may reflect pressures from the linguistic 
groups themselves. Thus political subdivisions are sometimes modified in 
order to reduce conflicts between language groups and avoid schisms. 

Such modifications are illustrated by both the changes in India after 
independence and recent developments in the Swiss canton of Berne. Kelley 
(1966, p. 299) reports that the high overlap between language groups and 
state boundaries within India is in no small way due to the successful 
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pressures from various language groups to reorganize state boundaries 
along linguistic lines. The predominantly Telegu-speaking state of Andhra 
was created in 1953, with part of its boundary running through the city of 
Madras (Bram 1955, p. 54). Likewise, in order to meet the demands of its 
French mother-tongue residents, in 1974 a new canton was carved out of 
predominantly German Berne. When one considers that the Congress 
of Vienna had put the French Jura region into Berne nearly 160 years 
earlier, it is clear that only a high level of linguistic retention over the years 
in Switzerland made this recent event possible.’ In short, although it is 
reasonable to assume that the level of linguistic segregation at a given time 
has consequences for the magnitude of diversity change that follows, there 
is more than a simple one-way relationship: the level of segregation will 
also reflect social forces exerted by the language groups as well as certain 
initial conditions of linguistic contact that will be discussed below. 


Political Recognition 


As the discussion of subnational boundaries suggests, there is good reason 
to expect a complex set of intéractions between the course of linguistic 
diversity and the language policies of nations. On the one hand, there are 
a number of instances in which a nation’s language policies have a profound 
effect on its language groups. Bahasa Indonesia was successfully intro- 
duced as the national language of Indonesia after independence from the 
Dutch (Bickley 1973, p. 88). When Italy was unified in 1860, only 2.5% 
of the population were italofoni (speakers of standard Italian), according 
to De Mauro’s estimates (see Hall 1964, p. 91). The rediscovery of a dis- 
tinctive written Norwegian occurred only after the separation of Norway 
from Denmark following Napoleon’s defeat (Haugen 1966, pp. 28-29). 
On the other hand, pressures from language groups may lead to important 
modifications of the political order. In the early 1960s linguistic borders 
were established for various parts of Belgium in order to recognize the 
Dutch-, French-, and German-speaking areas. In turn, parts of these regions 
are divided into subareas which also provide special recognition of linguistic 
minorities, for example, French in the Flemish region (see Steinberg 1967, 
pp. 828, 832). In a more harmonious vein, recognition of Romansch as the 
fourth national language of Switzerland was designed to bolster this tongue . 
in its struggle for survival (McRae 1964, pp. 8-9). 

In this paper it is impossible to consider the entire range of complex 
two-way causal relations existing between various government policies and 
the social, economic, and demographic positions of the linguistic groups. 


TFor an account of the political developments leading to this new canton, see 
Chicago Sun-Times (June 23, 1974), p. 50; New Fork Times (June 24, 1974), p. 23. 
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Instead, a single indicator of governmental policy is employed here, the 
languages used for instruction in the lower grades of each nation. Judging 
by the number of multilingual nations that have conflicts over language 
policies in their schools, we are reasonably confident that this is an impor- 
tant indicator. For 28 nations, we determined the languages available as a 
` medium of instruction in at least some part of the country (derived largely 
from UNESCO 1958). Coupled with the mother-tongue distributions in 
each nation, this information permits us to determine the proportion of the 
country's population with mother tongues used for schooling purposes (see 
table 3).8 

There is a sizable correlation, r = .692, between this political-educational 
measure and the course of mother-tongue diversity. Nearly 50% of the 
variance between nations in the course of mother-tongue diversity can be 
accounted for by this factor. Sizable annual declines in diversity occur when 
relatively small proportions of the population have their mother tongue 
recognized as a medium of instruction. By contrast, the declines tend to be 
more modest in nations where larger proportions of the population have 
their mother tongues recognized to some degree as mediums of instruction. 
This result is tricky. Not only is the cause-effect direction uncertain, but 
also, it should be recognized, school attendance was rather minimal in some 
nations. Moreover, there are often subregional differences in the availability 
of education, to say nothing of the wide variation both between and within 
nations in the frequency of school attendance. At this point all one can 
conclude is that governmental policies, at least as measured by the avail- 
ability of educational resources in the language groups represented, are 
related to the course of mother-tongue diversity. 


Urbanization 


As noted at the outset, the origin of this paper lies in recently gathered 
evidence that the widely held developmental approach does not appear to 
have much explanatory power in dealing with longitudinal language changes 
(Lieberson and Hansen 1974). However, the study in question largely 
considered the linkage between mother-tongue diversity and various 
developmental variables on a case-study basis for a limited number of 
nations with relatively lengthy sets of A indexes. Accordingly, as a further 
test of this conclusion, the effect of urbanization will be considered here, 
simply in terms of its ability to account for the observed changes in diver- 
sity. 


8 Wherever possible, the instructional information is based on the same period as 
the nation's earliest available A index, Needless to say, there may be distortions 
between reported and actual practices with respect to languages available as mediums 
of instruction. 
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The urbanization level was determined for a year as close as possible 
to the initial A index for each country (see table 3). For 31 nations, the 
correlation between urbanization and changes in the A indexes is essentially 
nil (r = .027). In sharp contrast with the results obtained for both segre- 
gation and language policy, the initial level of urbanization in a nation 
fails to predict later changes in the A indexes. Even when the absolute 
changes in A are correlated with the absolute changes in urbanization over 
roughly the same span of time, the conclusion remains unchanged (r == 
—.029 for 29 nations). 

The results for urbanization, since they run counter to expectations 
generated in many static investigations involving cross-national comparl-- 
sons as well as specific nations, will be discussed in greater detail below. 
But one clue is provided by the correlations between mother-tongue diver- 
sity and rural population within the subareas of nations (see table 3). In 
Finland, Pakistan, and Russia, there is a fairly sizable negative correlation 
between the level of mother-tongue diversity in subareas and the percentage 
of the population who are rural. In other words, the urbanized parts of 
these nations tend to be more diverse than the rural areas. However, the 
opposite holds for Wales, Switzerland, and South Africa, with the level 
of diversity higher in the more rural subparts of the nation. Moreover, in 
many of the nations, there is little association one way or the other between 
the level of diversity in the subareas and the percentage of residents who 
are rural. Too much can be made of this finding, since the number of sub- 
areas is often rather small, the results are static, the spatial units are large, 
and the positive associations may reflect reductions in urban diversity. 
However, with eight nations exhibiting negative correlations and an equal 
number with positive associations, the results raise a serious challenge to 
the common assumption that ER nearly always generates sub- 
stantial linguistic mixing. 


GEOPOLITICAL AND TEMPORAL CHANGES 


Clues about various macrosociological forces may be inferred from the 
relation between the course of mother-tongue diversity and either temporal 
or geopolitical factors. Because of the limited number of nations with longi- 
tudinal diversity data, the analysis will be simple and, in some cases, far 
from definitive. | 


Temporal Analysis 


The first issue is whether there are worldwide pressures affecting mother- 
tongue maintenance that have themselves changed through the years. For 
each of the older nations with A indexes available over fairly long spans of 
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time, the changes in A from the earliest period to about 1930 can be com- 
pared with changes from that point until the most recent period.? If the 
general pressures for homogeneity have changed, then the level of shift 
should be generally greater in one period than the other. The results for 13 
nations fail to indicate such a change. Among nations with relatively long 
histories, the movement toward linguistic homogeneity has not accelerated 
in recent decades. For seven nations the movement is more downward (or 
less positive) in the earlier period, but the opposite holds for six nations. 
` Given the general thrust toward economic and technological development 
among these nations in recent decades, this result is consistent with the 
general failure, cited earlier, of developmental factors to account for cross- 
national changes in diversity. 


Four Geopolitical Factors 


The variables considered here are the experience of World War II, differ- 
ences between European and non-European nations in the course of diver- 
sity, age of national independence, and boundary changes and forced 
population movements. Before turning to the specific variables, it is impor- 
tant to recognize certain limitations. It is obvious that such attributes as 
German occupancy, European location, and age independence tend to be 
correlated. Among the 16 nations listed by Banks (1971, pp. 297-99) as 
having attained independence between 1914 and 1945, 11 are European. 
Moreover, many of these were occupied by Germany in World War II. 
Owing to the basically small number of cases under study, 35 nations, the 
analysis beyond the initial zero-order associations will be necessarily 
restricted and hence is far from definitive. 


As noted earlier, there is good reason, to expect the World War II experi- 
ence to have affected the course of mother-tongue diversity. During that 
period the policies followed by Nazi Germany and its allies clearly resulted 
in differential mortality experiences within nations for various ethnic (and 
hence linguistic) groups. Accordingly, there is the expectation that diver- 
sity in such nations will tend to drop more rapidly than elsewhere. Using 
a dummy-variable approach (where 1 = occupied in World War II by 
Germany or a European ally; 0 = other nations), a correlation of —.363 


9 The nations included and the time divisions are: Austria (1910-34, 1934-60); 
Belgium (1910-30, 1930-60); Bulgaria (1887-1934, 1934-65); Canada (1921-31, 
1931-71); Czechoslovakia (1919-30, 1930-60); Finland (1865-1930, 1930-60); Ger- 
many (1910-33, 1933-60); Greece (1907-28, 1928-60); Hungary (1910-30, 1930-60) ; 
India (1911-31, 1931-61); Russia (1897-1926, 1926-59); Switzerland (1880-1930, 
1930-70); Turkey (1927-35, 1935-65), The Coleman method was applied if more 
than two data points were available witbin each span. 
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is obtained.*% Thus the nations so affected tend to have greater declines in 
mother-tongue diversity. 

Again using a dummy-variable approach (where 1 == European and 0 = 
non-European nations, with Russia arbitrarily included among the former), 
a correlation of —.320 is obtained with diversity change. This indicates that 
European nations tend to have larger declines in diversity than other na- 
tions included in our data set. At least some correlation in this direction 
is to be expected, given the World War II effect noted above. Hence, it will 
be important to consider whether differences between European and other 
nations hold after the World War II effect and other factors are taken into‘ 
account. | 

It was noted that recent diversity changes in older nations have not 
been more rapid than those of earlier periods. However, one cannot infer 
that time per se is irrelevant. Rather, there is still the question of whether 
cohorts of nations obtaining independence in different eras, and hence 
under different nation-making conditions, also differ in the course of diver- 
sity which they experience. Perhaps the most fascinating issue in this 
regard concerns the many Asian and African nations obtaining independence 
after World War IT. At this point, unfortunately, very little can be said 
about such countries, since suitable longitudinal mother-tongue data for 
the postindependence period are available for only three of these nations 
(India, 1951-61; Pakistan, 1951-61; Philippines, 1948-60) .** 

However, with the minimal data available, we can determine whether 
there is evidence of a “cohort effect” among nations in their diversity 
changes. Using the classification scheme of Banks and Textor (1963, 
pp. 75-76), we can place all but one of the nations in one of four different 
periods in which independence was achieved: before 1800, 1800-1913, 
1914-45, and after 1945. Looking at the mean level of diversity change 
within each set of nations, in all but the penultimate category the levels 
are well within one standard error of be mean for all nations. The rate of 
decline among nations achieving independence between 1914 and 1945 is 
far more rapid than in any other category (a mean of —.020770 compared 
with a mean of —.001164 for all 35 nations). Using a dummy-variable ap- 
proach (where 1 = independence between 1914-45, 0 = independence in 
all other periods), a correlation of —.325 is found. This is a mild association 
indicating that diversity tends to drop more rapidly among those countries 
established during the interwar period. 


10 Although Estonia and Latvia were conquered by Germany during World War I, 
they were not given a one in the dummy-variable analysis because their A indexes 
end before World War II. 


11 Longitudinal data are available for a fourth nation achieving independence after 
World War II, Cyprus, but the period covered includes preindependence changes. 
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Associated with the periods following both world wars was a massive 
set of boundary changes and forced population transfers across both older 
and recently created boundaries. Unfortunately, it is difficult either to 
quantify or to ascertain the extent of such changes and their linguistic 
consequences. Accordingly, it was necessary to rely on a very crude measure 
which hardly taps the full consequences of these changes for the reported 
course of mother-tongue diversity in nations. Covering the periods for which 
diversity indexes are available in each nation, we determined the changes 
in physical area encompassed by each nation (based on data reported in 
Banks 1971). Poland, for example, encompassed 120 million square miles 
in 1960, compared with 150 million in 1930 (the dates referring to the 
latest and earliest years for which A indexes are available). Dividing the 
latest by the earliest areal data, we obtain a ratio of contraction or expan- 
sion depending on whether it is, respectively, below or above unity. Thus 
the ratio for Poland, 0.8 (see table 3), indicates a substantial contraction 
in boundaries during the period covered. 


There is good reason to expect this variable to be less than satisfactory. 
First, there are forced population movements of linguistic consequence 
without boundary changes. Second, even where there is territorial expansion 
or contraction, the population involved may be relatively unimportant in a 
linguistic sense, as, for example, when Newfoundland was added to Canada. 
Finally, there may be simultaneous additions and subtractions to a nation 
which have important linguistic consequences but are recorded only as a ` 
net change. Accordingly, it is important to note that our variable does at 
least operate to some degree in the direction expected. The correlation be- 
tween the territorial-change measure and the course of linguistic diversity 
is .230, indicating that contracting nations tend to experience sharper drops 
in linguistic diversity.!* 


Further Analysis 


There appears to be no special difficulty in interpreting the effect of World 
War IT on language shift among nations. This variable accounts for about 
13% of the variance in mother-tongue change, and the regression coeffi- 
cient is more than twice its standard error (see table 2). Although the 
boundary index accounts for only 5% of the variance in diversity change 
and its regression coefficient is little more than its standard error, we are 
not inclined to discount the consequences of border change and forced 
population movements. For reasons indicated above, the boundary measure 


12 Because Russia’s boundaries contracted around World War I and expanded after 
World War II, we treated the changes separately for this nation and applied the 
appropriate A indexes in each case. 
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is probably a poor indicator of such changes. Accordingly, a case study of 
the effect of such changes on the A index is of considerable interest. 


Between the czarist census of 1897 and the USSR census of 1926, Russia 
lost Finland, Estonia, Latvia, Lithuania, and part of what became Poland, 
as well as territories acquired by Rumania and Turkey (Saucerman 1937, 
p. 97). Given the linguistic composition of the areas sliced out of czarist 
Russia, obviously such changes would affect the fairly sharp drop in A be- 
tween 1897 (.761) and 1926 (.633). Using the fairly detailed boundary 
changes reported in the Comité exécutif de la Conférence des membres de 
la constituante de Russie (1921) and Saucerman (1937), we can adjust 
the mother-tongue data available for subareas in 1897 to account for later 
political developments. The 1897 A index for Russia, if adjusted for 
later boundary changes, would be .684. Thus 60% of the entire reported 
decline between 1897 and 1926 is due to changes in Russia's boundaries 
rather than a true shift in mother-tongue composition among the popula- 
tion continuing to reside within the country.*% Such a detailed analysis is 
not possible for each nation, but the Russian case leaves us reasonably 
confident that one source of diversity change is simply changes in national 
boundaries and forced population transfers. Insofar as boundary contrac- 
tions tend to involve the loss of lesser linguistic groups, our expectation 
is that mother-tongue diversity will appear to decline at a relatively rapid 
rate under these circumstances. 


Given the World War UI effect on diversity change, do the remaining 
two geopolitical factors hold up? For European/non-European differences 
in change, obviously the war is a relevant control. The correlation between 
Europe and change drops from —.320 to —.163 after World War II is 
taken into account. Not only is just 2.5% of the variance accounted for by 
this factor, but also the partial regression coefficient is smaller than its 
standard error (see table 2). At least in the sample of nations reported 
here, there is every indication that European nations do not generally 
differ from other countries in their diversity changes after the effect of 
World War II is taken into account. 

For similar reasons, it is necessary to consider whether the zero-order 
dummy correlation between age of independence and diversity still holds 
after the war is taken into account. Not only are the nations attaining 
independence between 1914 and 1945 in our data set all European, but also 
German occupation played an important role in the sharp declines in diver- 
sity observed for such countries as Poland. However, in this case the partial 
correlation between date of independence and change is —.309 after the 


13 Initial gross change = .761 — .633 —.128, Change in the 1897 A index after ad- 
justing for later boundary changes = .761 — .684 — .077. Percentage of total reported 
decline attributed to boundary changes = (.077/.128) (100) == 60, 
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` World War II effect is taken into account. Moreover, the partial regression 
coefficient is nearly twice its standard error (see table 2). 

Why should there be a cohort effect among nations such that those at- 
taining independence between 1914 and 1945 have more rapid declines in 
diversity? There are several possible answers, but all one can do at this 
point is speculate. The possibility exists that the cohort effect is purely an 
artifact of the available data. This would be so if nations in each “birth 
cohort” universe had identical change distributions during a given period, 
but differed systematically in the samples included in our longitudinal data 
sets. Another possibility is that the thrust toward linguistic homogeneity 
is more successful in the early periods following independence than in later 
decades. If such were the case, the finding here would be an artifact of 
the absence of early postindependence data for other cohorts of nations. 
On the other hand, there is a good chance that some true cohort effect 
does exist, as it would if the basis of nation making changed over time in 
a manner having consequences for the later course of mother-tongue diver- 
sity. Many of the nations established during this period were outgrowths 
of intense nationalistic and ethnic movements within subareas of larger 
political entities. As a consequence, important forced population movements 
may have occurred after independence in many of these new central and 
eastern European nations. 


ADDITIONAL ISSUES 


No attempt has been made to apply a broader multivariate approach, since 
such a complex, recursive system would require a far larger number of 
nations with available data. Accordingly, the results thus far are reasonably 
straightforward. Along with education and segregation, there is indication 
that war, boundary changes, and forced migrations also affect the course 
of mother-tongue diversity. In addition, one cohort of nations appears to 
have a more rapid decline in diversity than those attaining independence 
during other periods. On the other hand, there is no indication that urban- 
ization can help explain differences between nations in their longitudinal 
changes in diversity. Likewise, change among European nations is about 
the same as elsewhere after the special effects of World War II are taken 
into account. | 

But these results do raise two important issues. First, why is the down- 
ward movement in diversity generally so slow? On the basis of the mean 
annual change in diversity among 35 nations, it would take about 500 
years for Á to decline from .62 to .04. Second, it is surprising that such a 
basic developmental variable as urbanization has little influence on the 
course of mother-tongue diversity within nations. Why would this be so 
when such an attribute is among the most powerful variables used in 
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contemporary macronational research? We shall conclude by suggesting 
answers to these two questions. 


The Speed of Change 


Whether a change is judged as “slow” or “rapid” depends on the standard 
oí comparison used by an observer. The decline in mother-tongue diversity 
is obviously slow in most nations shown in table 1 compared to that in 
the United States and a limited number of other countries. For the descen- 
dants of literally tens of millions of immigrants, English became the mother 
tongue in a matter of a few generations (Lieberson and Curry 1971). It is 
reasonable to ask how it came about that the shift was so rapid in the 
United States compared with that in the vast majority of nations. 

dn studying the course of race and ethnic relations. within a nation, it 
is important to examine the origins of the contact situation. One funda- 
mental step is to distinguish groups that are politically and economically 
superordinate from those that are subordinate in these institutional do- 
mains 17 Likewise, at the time of contact one can also distinguish between 
migrant and indigenous populations, “indigenous” referring to groups with 
established social institutions—not necessarily the earliest groups known to 
have inhabited a given area. From these distinctions, one can develop a 
theory which suggests that the course of race and ethnic relations will be 
different in settings where the subordinate group is indigenous as opposed 
to those where the migrant populations are subordinate (Lieberson 1961) 28 

In the most simplified context, consider the four types of groups: (1) 
indigenous superordinate, (2) migrant superordinate, (3) indigenous sub-. 
ordinate, and (4) migrant subordinate. It is unlikely that much, if any, 
mother-tongue shift will occur among the first two groups. Almost certainly 
a group enjoying both political and economic dominance will be in a posi- 
tion to insure that its linguistic position is majntained. Bilingualism may 
occur, but this is not the same as mother-tongué shift. At the very most, 
one can normally expect only an extremely slow rate of mother-tongue 
change among such groups. What about subordinate groups? If they are 
indigenous at the time of contact, as were the American Indians or the 
French Canadians (after the latter were conquered by the British), it is 
unlikely that they will change rapidly. Initially, subordinate indigenous 
groups usually attempt to pursue preconquest activities through their 


14Such a distinction does not always hold. For example, the Chinese in Thailand 
maintained economic dominance at the same time as the Thai ethnic group was 
dominant politically. 

15 For a considerably more elaborate typological development of contact situations, 
see Schermerhorn (1970). This typology has been applied to language contact by 
Verdoodt with similar conclusions (1971). 
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established set of institutions and, moreover, tend to be spatially isolated. 
Migrant subordinate groups, by contrast, are the only groups expected 
to show relatively rapid rates of mother-tongue shift. By “rapid” we mean 
a change in mother tongue among a substantial part of the population in 
the course of only a few generations. First, migration into a setting of 
subordination means a movement away from the established institutions 
and social order of the group. Second, the populations are often under 
considerable pressure from the dominant group either to assimilate or to 
adapt to the new order. 

If three empirical conditions held, this theory would provide an inter- 
pretation of why the decline in mother-tongue diversity is generally slow 
when compared with that among immigrants in the United States. 1t would 
be necessary to show that only a small part of the mother-tongue diversity 
observed in most nations is derived from migrant subordinate groups, that 
mother-tongue shift among subordinate migrants is unusually rapid com- 
pared with the changes observed in table 1, and that such shifts are not 
generated merely by such special factors as unique economic and mobility 
opportunities, extensive public education, and the like. A survey of such 
patterns throughout the world is beyond the purview of this project, but 
it is our impression that the diversity observed in many parts of the world 
is largely derived from the presence of different indigenous groups in 
established and long-standing enclaves. These language groups had been 
brought into a single political entity through one group's dominance over 
neighboring peoples, political acts of unification, or creation of multilingual 
colonies such as occurred in much of Africa and Asia. In contrast, it is our 
impression that subordinate migrant groups were a specially important 
source of linguistic diversity in several nations in the Western Hemisphere 
as well as some others such as Australia in the post-World War II period. 
Thus very likely the source of a substantial part of the linguistic diversity 
in most nations is not primarily derived from the migration of groups into 
a subordinate situation. However, substantiation of this view entails a com- 
plex research problem that we cannot deal with in this paper. Regarding 
the second and third empirical issues raised above, both the United States 
and Canada provide excellent opportunities for determining not only 
whether migrant subordinate groups have unusually rapid rates of mother- 
tongue shift, but also whether indigenous subordinate groups in the same 
national context are much slower. 

United Stater. Since there is no adequate census question on the 
mother-tongue composition of the entire United States population over time 
(no A indexes are reported in table 1), our efforts must be confined to the 
mother-tongue composition of specific segments of the population. In view 
of the extremely high cross-national correlation between A and LT (the 
proportion of the population with the nation's largest mother tongue), use 
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of the latter attribute will cause little difficulty. Among second-generation 
whites in the United States in 1940, 52.6% reported English as their mother 
tongue. This contrasts with an estimated 25.0% among their immigrant 
parents.* This shift can be crudely compared with a mean yearly incre- 
ment in LT proportion of .00077 abstracted for 35 nations. At this rate of 
change, it would have taken approximately 350 years for the shift toward 
English to occur. Although the comparison of intergenerational change with 
yearly LT change is hardly ideal, the differences are so great as clearly to 
suggest that the immigrant experience of the United States was extra- 
ordinarily rapid.17 

One might argue that a rapid shift in the United States reflects such 
unique forces as early universal education and the high rates of social and 
spatial mobility. It is therefore instructive to look at several indigenous 
subordinate groups in the United States. Most of what is presently the state 
of Louisiana was purchased from France in 1803. Yet in 1940 there were 
still nearly 300,000 French-mother-tongue residents located there. Just 
over 20% of the third- and later-generation whites in the state reported 
French as their mother tongue. Although more recent data suggest accelera- 
tion in linguistic assimilation, the maintenance of French occurred for a 
very long period during which “there have been very few immigrants of 
French tongue into the area” and “the language has been oral and com- 
pletely subordinated to English in school” (Bertrand and Beale 1965, 
p. 42). 

The Spanish-speaking population of the United States consists of several 
analytically distinct elements. Of particular interest here are the old 
Spanish who were established in the Southwest long before it was conquered 
by the Anglos. Since it is impossible to use census data to draw such a 
distinction, use of ecological patterns is of value. Conquered in 1846 during 
war with the United States, New Mexico probably provides the closest 
approximation to the behavior of this subordinate indigenous component. 
Although we have no data on the ethnic origins of the Native White of 


18 The proportion of immigrant parents with English mother tongue is inferred 
through a standardization based on English mother-tongue data for foreign-born 
whites in 1940 by specific country of birth and weighted by the country-of-origin 
distribution for the second generation (native whites of foreign or mixed parentage). 
An earlier period was not used because of changes in the mother-tongue definition 
employed by the Bureau of the Census (Kiser 1956, p. 314). Use of cross-sectional 
data to draw longitudinal inferences is subject to errors if the mother-tongue com- 
position of immigrants has changed over time or because of linguistic differentials 
in mortality, fertility, or international migration (see Taeuber and Taeuber 1967). 
Unless otherwise indicated, language data for the United States are derived from 
U.S. Bureau of the Census (1943). 


17 On the basis of the distribution for the 35 nations, even at two standard errors 
above the mean, it would take slightly over 200 years for a change of this magnitude 
to occur, 
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Native Parentage population (third or later generation), it is noteworthy 
that nearly 45% reported Spanish as their mother tongue in 1940. If every 
third- or later-generation white in the state were of Spanish origin, it would 
mean close to half had not shifted mother tongues by 1940. Since presum- 
ably a fair proportion of these were not of Spanish origin, clearly a much 
larger proportion of the conquered Spanish had not shifted. 


As far as we can determine, mother-tongue data are not available in 
early periods for the very first indigenous subordinate group in the United 
States, the American Indian. However, one indication of their slow rate of 
shift is the proportion unable to speak English. As recently as 1900, slightly 
more than 40% of American Indians could not speak English (U.S. Bureau 
of the Census 1922, p. 1250). When one considers the length of time under 
subordination and the fact that no doubt a sizable part of those able to 
speak English still retained their Indian mother tongue, it is clear that 
mother-tongue shift was far slower than for the subordinate immigrant 
groups. Thus the United States provides a striking case in which the sub- 
ordinate migrant groups shift very rapidly at a rate far in excess of that 
obtained in our general results. Nevertheless, within the same nation, 
indigenous subordinate groups such as the old Spanish, American Indians, 
and Louisiana French have changed at a far slower rate. 


Canada —The data are of a different nature for Canada, but the con- ` 
clusion remains unchanged. Mother-tongue data are available for 17 specific 
ethnic categories in 1961, but without regard to number of generations 
lived in Canada (see Dominion Bureau of Statistics 1963). The British 
(a dominant migrant group) have the highest mother-tongue retention, 
well over 98%. Among subordinate indigenous groups, the French and the 
Eskimos and Indians (the latter two grouped together in the Canadian 
Census report), the percentages with their ancestral mother tongue are 
89.6 and 71.4, respectively, Mother-tongue retention among the French 
ethnic group is second only to that among the British. Likewise, the Indian- 
Eskimo figure exceeds that for all but two of the migrant subordinate ethnic 
groups. It is possible to show that even the two exceptions are probably 
due to the sizable recent immigrant component among the Italian and 
Chinese groups.?® In Canada, as well as the United States, mother-tongue 


18 Among the Italian-mother-tongue population of Canada, slightly more than 75% 
were foreign born. Assuming that all of the foreign-born population with Italian 
mother tongue are also of Italian ethnic origin, Italian would be the mother tongue 
of only 38% of the Canadian-born Italian ethnic group. This is a substantially 
lower level of retention than for the indigenous subordinate groups. Because of data 
limitations, analogous calculations are not possible for the Chinese. But if all of 
the Chinese-born in Canada are assumed to have Chinese as their mother tongue, 
this would mean that 54% of the Canadian-born Chinese ethnic group have their 
ancestral mother tongue. Again the retention is lower than that experienced by the 
indigenous groups, ` 
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retention is much stronger among the indigenous subordinate groups than 
among migrant subordinate populations, 

To be sure, case studies of two countries hardly can be viewed as a 
systematic test of the proposition that mother-tongue change tends to 
occur far more rapidly among migrant subordinates than among indigenous 
subordinates—to say nothing of the assertion that the latter are the main 
source of linguistic diversity in most nations of the world. Nevertheless, 
if anything, these results for Canada and the United States understate 
the profound differences between migrant and indigenous subordinate 
groups in their retention of precontact mother tongues. In Canada, for 
example, on the average, many of the migrant subordinate groups have 
been in the nation for only a few generations. Thus the proportion who 
have changed is not only substantially higher than among the indigenous 
groups, but also the latter have far more generations of settlement in 
Canada in the period since British dominance began. 


Urbanization 


The results reported earlier in this paper, as well as a more extensive 
longitudinal study (Lieberson and Hansen 1974), appear to contradict a 
large number of case studies which find that mother-tongue change is more 
rapid in the urban parts of a nation (see the studies cited by Fishman 
et al. [1966, p. 433], as well as more recent work by Tabouret-Keller 
[1968], Lieberson [1970], Lewis [1972], Cooper and Horvath [1973], 
and Silver [1974]). Moreover, the absence of an association between 
urbanization and language change partially runs counter to the social 
mobilization approach advanced by Deutsch (1953). With improved data, 
contradictions may prove to be more apparent than real. Many of the case 
studies use cross-sectional intranational data to draw causal inferences, 
and such a procedure is subject to serious error (see, for example, the 
cautions indicated by Silver [1974, p. 96]). If the basic question is whether 
urbanization per se accelerates mother-tongue change in nations over time, 
- then cross-sectional urban-rural comparison within nations is not neces- 
sarily a valid level of analysis for testing such a proposition. In contrast, 
urbanization is measured both cross-sectionally and longitudinally in this 
paper. Although the more extensive longitudinal study cited above also 
failed to find any influence, one could argue that the causal lags are perhaps 
‘longer than the time spans covered (generally no more than 100 years). 
Resolution of this sticky issue ultimately calls for more elaborate analysis, 
but we wish to suggest a perspective that may help. 

It is entirely possible that inferences drawn from both sets of data are 
valid. It may well be true that mother-tongue change is relatively more 
rapid in the urbanized parts of some or even all nations. At the same time, 
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rapid urbanization in some of these nations may strengthen the long-term 
resistance to change for all members of a specific group throughout a nation. 
If this is so, we can expect a number of case studies to report a positive 
linkage between urbanization and change within a nation, but a compara- 
tive analysis of a large number of nations to yield weak correlations veering 
toward the positive or negative side according to the relative numbers of 
nations included from each set. 

Whether such an interpretation is valid raises empirical questions yet 
to be resolved. However, good grounds exist for considering this a plausible 
approach. First, there is evidence that mother-tongue change is not excep- 
tionally rapid in some urban centers. In three of the four major Indian 
cities located outside the major Hindi-speaking areas, Kelley (1966) finds 
relatively little usage of Hindi (or Urdu) as a second language. Since 
mother-tongue change need not occur even if there is bilingualism, clearly 
there is no evidence of mother-tongue shift in these centers. In Canada 
there has been a massive movement of French Canadians from rural areas 
to the urban centers, with Montreal being the most important destination 
(Lieberson 1970). Although the French acquired English as a second 
language, the level of mother-tongue change between generations is very 
low (Lieberson 1965). Indeed, in recent years the confrontation between 
the French and the English has intensified, and there is evidence that this 
in turn has strengthened the political, economic, and educational resources 
of the French language. Likewise, urbanization increased substantially in 
Belgium between 1866 and 1947 (from 36% to 63% of the population). 
Yet during much of this period there was only a small increment in the degree 
of multilingualism in the nation. After a modest decline in monolingualism, 
from 91% in 1880 to 81% in 1900, there was a period of stability through 
1930 (also 81%) followed by a slight drop to 77% by 1947.19 If two 
Belgians were randomly paired in 1947, they would have a common lan- 
guage (Flemish, French, or German) in 61.3% of the pairs (based on the 
H index proposed by Greenberg [1956]). This is barely higher than the H 
index for Belgium in 1890 (60.8) and not much higher than the index for 
the earliest period available (57.2 in 1880). 

Further challenge to the proposition that urbanization accelerates lan- 
guage change is the observation by Fishman et al. (1966, p. 443) that 
ethnic consciousness has been primarily an urban phenomenon. “Language 
revival movements, language loyalty movements, and organized language 
maintenance efforts have commonly originated and had their greatest im- 
pact in the cities.” This alternative perspective, in which urbanization is 
seen as creating ethnic awareness rather than leading to mother-tongue 
shift, is developed more extensively in Fishman (1972). With regard to 


19 Urbanization figures obtained from UNESCO (1957, p. 183). 
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Belgium, it is noteworthy that Flemish and German received extensive 
safeguards during the period of rapid urbanization. Dutch was not recog- 
nized as an official language until 1898. In 1932, the subregional rights of 
each language were established, with more than one being maintained in ` 
areas with a sufficient minority. As mentioned earlier, in 1963 the linguistic 
boundaries of Belgium were set by law. In this regard, a careful reading of 
mobilization theory indicates that urbanization need not always accelerate 
language shift, but if sufficiently rapid may actually retard the changes 
(Silver 1974, p. 91). After reviewing studies of Nigeria, Indonesia, India, 
and Mexico, LeVine (1963) concludes that urbanization per se need not 
lead to the dissolution of traditional cultures. He goes on to assert that 
“urbanization combined with the political competition of new nationhood 
sometimes intensifies interethnic rivalries and hostilities that had been 
dormant in the rural setting” (1963, p. 285). Greenberg also found little 
evidence of massive language shifts in the urbanization and mixture of 
various language groups in much of Africa (1965, p. 57). 


Aside from the important fact that urbanization within a nation need 
not uniformly affect all of the linguistic groups in the same manner (see, 
for example, Linz and de Miguel 1966), there are a variety of factors to 
consider, such as the degree of linguistic homogeneity in each specific city, 
the occupations engaged in and the economic handicaps faced by each 
language group, the isolation of mother-tongue groups within each city’s 
subareas, and the economic functions performed in the urban places 
(Tabouret-Keller 1971, pp. 202-3). It therefore seems to us that the key 
issue is not urbanization itself, but the conditions under which its con- 
sequences will favor or undermine linguistic diversity. 


In short, the urban areas of at least some nations may experience a 
higher rate of language change than the rural regions, but there is reason 
to believe that urbanization in at least some nations has nationalistic, 
political, and economic consequences which intensify resistance to change 
and then spread back into the hinterlands (see Inglehart and Woodward 
[1972, pp. 374—75] for an even more complex nonlinear theory). Under 
these circumstances, a language group’s migration into large urban centers 
may retard long-term change even when there is a differential rate between 
the urban and rural areas. 
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Afrikaner Calvinism and Economic Action: 
The Weberian Thesis in South Africa’ 
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This paper examines the relationship between traditional Afrikaner 
religion and worldly action. The specific question addressed is why 
Afrikaner Calvinism, which is theologically identical to European 
Calvinism of the 18th century, had a highly conservative impact on 
economic action, in contrast to the European case. The theoretical 
position put forward is that any analysis of religion’s secular impact 
must be contextual and focus upon what is here termed “operant 
religion,” meaning religious belief as it has been actualized within 
the actor’s phenomenal world. The major substantive portions of the 
paper are concerned with an explication of the way in which the social 
and historical context of Afrikaner Calvinism shaped Afrikaner oper- 
ant religion and, secondly, with the resulting consequences for eco- 
nomic action. 


This essay is an outgrowth of a study (Stokes 1974) concerning the rela- 
tionship between nationalism and industrial entrepreneurship among the ` 
Afrikaner population of the Republic of South Africa. An issue which arose 
during that study was the nature of the relationship between traditional 
Afrikaner religion and economic action. As best as can be determined from 
limited historical sources, Afrikaner religion exerted a highly conservative 
influence on economic activity—a situation typical of developing econ- 
omies: traditional religion appears to be the “natural” enemy of moderni- 
zation. My conclusion that Afrikaner traditional religion inhibited 
economic change would be of limited interest, were it not for the fact that 
the Afrikaners’ religion is- Calvinist. More specifically, they are members 
of the Dutch Reformed Church. Calvinism was brought along with the 
earliest settlers in the mid-17th century and, despite some factional divi- 
sions, has remained the dominant religion of the Afrikaner population.® 
Given the dynamic social and economic consequences imputed to European 
Calvinism by Weber and others, the crucial question remains why Afri- 


11 would like to thank Edward Tiryakian, who first suggested this topic to me, and 
Charles Page, whó gave the manuscript a close and critical reading. 


2 This is not to say that religion cannot have a stimulating effect on modernization in 
exceptional cases; see Bellah (1958). 


8 There are currently three factions of the Dutch Reformed Church in South Africa: 
the Nederduits Gereformeerde Kerk, the Nederduits Herrormde Kerk, and the 
Gereformeerde Kerk. 
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kaner Calvinism should have had a virtually opposite influence in South 
Africa. 


Prior to undertaking an answer to this question, several issues must be 
considered. The first is a brief and selective review oí Weber's central ideas 
concerning the relationship between Calvinism and economic action or, 
more generally, worldly action. In spite of the many critics of his work, 
Weber's analysis remains the single most significant interpretation of the 
Reformation's impact on European economic history. The second is a 
consideration of the nature of the relationship between religious belief and 
economic action. In my opinion much of the work done in this area neglects 
a crucial intervening phase in the linkage of religious belief to worldly be- 
havior. The discussion, drawn in part from the phenomenological tradition 
of social thought, will focus on religiously rooted action and will provide 
a general framework within which to consider the issue of Afrikaner Calvin- 
ism’s divergent outcome. A final ancillary task is a review of several salient 
features of Afrikaner history for readers not familiar with the origins of 
the Afrikaner culture and people. 


THE WEBERIAN THESIS 


In essence, Weber believed that Calvinism was a factor in liberating the 
individual socially and psychologically from the domination of tradition 
and in creating a perception of the world which was a stimulus for innova- 
tive and rationalized worldly action. The central features of Calvinism in 
these regards were the doctrine of predestination, the “calling,” and the 
unmediated relationship of man to God. 


The doctrine of predestination moved the goal of salvation beyond any 
human certainty or action. Nothing done by the individual exercised the 
slightest influence on the probability of his joining the unknown persons 
God had selected as his Elect. As a consequence, the Calvinist experienced 
high levels of tension and anxiety for which there was no enduring resolu- 
tion. In contrast to pre-Reformation religious practices, no earthly ritual 
or institution could give the gift of grace, absolve the individual from sin, 
or provide security against the contingencies of existence. Because of other 
elements in Calvinism and also because of situational constraints, the 
tension aroused by the doctrine of predestination was channeled into 
worldly action, most significantly into productive work within a calling. 


According to Calvinist doctrine, man was created solely to glorify God 
through labor in God’s created universe. The most important religious duty 
of the Calvinist thus was the application of spiritual devotion to secular 


4 All references to Weber’s analysis of the Protestant ethic are taken from Weber 
(1958). 
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affairs, which, in turn, provided the believer with a means of coping with 
doubt or fatalism. The Calvinist was required to believe that he was among 
the Elect, despite the impossibility of proof, and work was regarded as the 
best means to combat doubt. The manner in which Calvinism acted to 
increase the saliency of worldly action has been the subject of much discus- 
sion. Weber, for example, argued that the notion emerged in northern 
Europe that clues to election could be found in an individual’s level of 
economic success. Although such an idea had no theological sanction, it 
seemed “natural” that God’s chosen should be the ones to prosper in this 
life as well as in the next. These aspects of Calvinist doctrine combined 
to make work a highly energized focus of concern for the Calvinist. 


As Weber pointed out, many other religions, including several then 
active in western Europe, also stressed the importance of work. The central 
difference in Calvinism was that the stress on worldly activity took place 
in the context of belief in an unmediated relationship of man to God; be- 
cause of this juxtaposition, Calvinism constituted an economically innova- 

tive, and even revolutionary, force in western Europe. Although work was 
the central duty of the Calvinist, there were no external criteria which 
could determine whether his duty had been fulfilled. The absolute degree 
of achievement was meaningless, since the ultimate measure of achieve- 
ment was always relative to one's talents. An individual who had the 
capability for great achievement but did not fulfill his potential failed in 
his spiritual obligations, even though his absolute degree of achievement 
might exceed that of less talented persons who Aad utilized God’s gifts 
to the fullest. The importance of work was in the doing of it rather than 
in its products. Only by being the vigilant shepherd of God’s gifts and 
resources on a constant basis could the Calvinist fulfill his preeminent 
duty to God. The fulfillment of one’s earthly duty, inherently requiring 
daily methodical introspection and self-evaluation, was for Weber the 
innovative and rationalizing quality of Calvinism. In radical contrast to 
customary and traditional orientations toward worldly action, the Calvinist 
was forced to view his actions in instrumental terms. 


A final important link between Calvinism and innovative economic 
action has to do with the nature of the “calling.” Unlike Catholicism and 
other Reformation faiths like Lutheranism, Calvinism urged its adherents 
to exercise selectivity in their choice of callings; the supreme value was 
worldly achievement through the fullest use of the individual’s capabilities. 
-The Calvinist was exhorted to select or even to invent a calling which 
suited his talents, as long as it was legally and morally correct. Such an 
exhortation, of course, differed greatly from the Catholic and Lutheran 
view that the individual should accept his position in life as part of God’s 
social creation. The Calvinist view of the calling increased the degree of 
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flexibility and freedom of worldly action while at the same time making 
such action of overriding motivational importance. 

An important and often-overlooked conclusion of Weber's analysis was 
that Calvinism per se did not directly determine worldly action. Rather, 
as Calvinism was brought into the daily lives of its adherents, it came to 
assume a new and modified meaning; this emergent meaning was the 
source of the Calvinists’ economic dynamism. There is, for example, nothing 
inherent in the doctrine of predestination which compels those who accept 
it to engage in sustained and innovative economic activity. Indeed, the 
“logical” and direct worldly consequences would seem to be entirely the 
opposite. Only when believers sought to utilize predestination in the under- 
standing and structuring of particular experience did predestination come 
to promote these consequences. The theoretical and methodological lesson 
to be learned from Weber’s analysis is that the understanding of religion’s 
impact on worldly action must be contextual. The particular conclusions 
Weber reached regarding the impact of European Calvinism are temporally 
and culturally bound to a specific context. They are, therefore, of less 
significance than his broader conclusion that the meaning of religion as 
it emerges in daily action must be the focus of analysis. 

In my opinion, Weber’s insight, when generalized in light of recent 
developments in sociological theory, provides a fruitful way to understand 
the link between formal belief and worldly action. 


FORMAL RELIGION, OPERANT RELIGION, AND WORLDLY ACTION 


Sociology has rediscovered in recent years that man lives in a phenomenal 
world. The ethnomethodological movement (Garfinkel 1967), the eleva- 
tion of Alfred Schutz to a major place in social theory, and the great appeal 
of the “reality construction” perspective are illustrative of this renewed 
interest in the subjective nature of social existence (Berger and Luckmann 
1967; Holzner 1968). 

The principal shared insight of the e theorists is 
that the empirical world is never directly experienced but, rather, is over- 
laid with meanings and thereby “constructed” by the actor. Interposed 
between the actor and the empirical world are culturally provided symbol 
systems, as well as the actor’s own prior experience and stock of knowl- 
edge. These “filters,” rather than the inherent nature of the empirical 
world, lend order and meaning to the actor’s context. 

The methodological position which follows from this conceptual point 
of view is that action can be explained only by reference to meanings which 
are within the field of the actor. The actor’s phenomenal world becomes 
the reference of action, and only through the elucidation of this world can 
the initiation, duration, and direction of action be comprehended. 
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This conceptual and methodological position, with some modification, 
is particularly appropriate for the analysis of the relationship between 
religious belief and worldly action. One of its main virtues, at least for 
present purposes, is that it provides a way of answering the question of 
how identical belief systems can come to have greatly divergent consequences 
when located in different contexts. The widespread diffusion of the world 
religions into cultural contexts different from those in which they originated 


- makes this an issue of general theoretical interest. 


Historically, religion has been a major factor in the construction of 
phenomenal worlds: to use Van der Leeuw’s terminology, “the magical 
attitude always seeks to dominate and transform the world” (1963, p. 545). 
Such a process is due to the inherently apodictic quality of religious belief. 
Absolute knowledgé rooted in faith assumes an axiomatic status in the 
actor’s perceptions of his context, his formations of intent, and his sum- 
maries of experience. The crucial insight to be gained from the phenomeno- 
logical perspective, however, is that formal religion does not directly 
determine secular action. (“Formal religion” as used here refers to religious 
belief and dogma as promulgated by institutions specializing in the reli- 
gious sphere.) There is no isomorphism between particular religious tenets 
and actions flowing from those tenets: beltef can affect action only insofar 
as tt is brought into the phenomenal world of the actor; and, as religious 
belief ts actualized within the actors phenomenal world, it necessarily 
undergoes a transformation of meaning. 

The phenomenal world is constructed out of the interaction between the 
empirical world and the a priori beliefs, knowledge, and experiences of 
the actor. In making sense of his context, the actor uses various aspects 
of his beliefs, knowledge, and experiences. Because the contingencies of 
existence present new elements and problems which must be interpreted, 
the actor’s understanding of his beliefs takes on a different coloration. The 
giving of experiential referents to beliefs creates a new phenomenal region, 
distinct from both the empirical world and the beliefs which together were 
its raw materials—a point which has not been emphasized in recent work 
on reality construction. Both Holzner and Berger and Luckmann, for ex- 
ample, tend to visualize the process of constructing reality as primarily 
one of using cognitive sets to structure perception and interpretation. The 
image conveyed is of a culturally provided model of reality being inter- 
nalized and used henceforth in a “template” fashion. Such a view does not 
adequately recognize that the model itself is shaped and modified in each 
confrontation with the empirical world, 

In the particular case of religious belief, the “anchoring” of religious 
precepts by assigning or discovering referents in experience creates what 
can be called an “operant religion”-—a composition of those aspects of a 
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formal religious tradition which have been pulled into the actor's phe- 
nomenal world and brought alive in the process of ordering experience. 

The major point of the preceding discussion is that men live and act by 
operant religion rather than by formal religion. To understand the rela- 
tionship of religious belief to worldly action, one must first understand 
the nature of the operant religion which the contingencies of daily life 
have evoked from formal religion. 

It should be noted that this view of operant religion diverges from a 
classical phenomenological perspective in at least one major respect. I 
believe that it is possible and useful to analyze the operant religion of 
groups or classes. This view is in contrast to that of phenomenologists such 
as Van der Leeuw, who insists that the operant religion constructed by 
every individual is unique and not subject to generalization (1963, p. 674). 
If, however, one keeps in mind that operant religion is a product of inter- 
action between widely shared beliefs and similarly shared contexts, it is 
plausible that operant religion may also be shared. The issue is funda- 
mentally empirical: to the extent that there is homogeneity of a priori 
beliefs and of context, there will also be at least similarity of operant 
religions. 

In a more sociological vein, it is also reasonable to expect that operant 
religions will tend to take on a reality exterior to the person. In other 
words, not only do operant religions emerge in parallel fashion among 
homogeneous groups of people within a homogeneous context, but they 
also tend to take on a normative dimension with the passage of time. This 
process can be viewed as a dialectic in which a given formal religion is 
transformed in the confrontation with new contingencies, gradually comes 
to assume a more formal character, and is then subject to a new sequence 
of phenomenological transformation. 

_ The task at hand, then, is to explain how the contingencies of existence 

in South Africa called forth an operant version of Calvinism which had 
social and economic consequences contrary to those produced by European 
Calvinism. 


AN OUTLINE OF AFRIKANER HISTORY AND TRADITIONAL CULTURE® 


The crucial formative period of Afrikaner society was from approximately 
1690 to 1835. During the early years of this period, Dutch and French 
Huguenot settlers, landed by the Dutch East India Company, established 
themselves along the frontiers of the Cape Province and evolved a distinc- 
tive life-style. The Afrikaners, as they came to be known, were nearly all 


5 The following major works were sources for this outline: Walker (1965), van 
Jaarsveld (1964), and van der Walt (1955). 
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engaged in subsistence pastoral activity, supplemented by farming and 
hunting. They lived in scattered and seminomadic patriarchal households 
sometimes numbering 100 or more persons, including nonwhite servants 
and slaves (Cronje 1957). There was little formal social or political organi- 
zation among the Afrikaners; the main bonds keeping the Boers one people 
during the Cape frontier period were “war [against the nonwhites] and 
religion” (Walker 1934, p. 53). To these we might also add language, as 
Afrikaans was emerging at this time as a distinct language from the 
blending of Dutch, French, and various African languages. 

The major cohesive force in Afrikaner society was a shared and deeply 
felt religion. Though distant from the organized church, all Afrikaners 
learned to read and decipher the Bible and the Heidelberg Catechism, and 
extended household services took place twice a day. In addition to family 
services, most Afrikaners managed to trek to the nearest church several 
times a year for Nagmaal (communion). 

These aspects of Afrikaner society constituted the lekker lewe (the 
good life), whose maintenance and defense are the dominant theme in 
Afrikaner history. The essential elements of the lekker lewe were the 
Afrikaans language, the Calvinist faith, racial purity and white dominance, 
a minimum of formal authority, a pastoral livelihood, and a reliance on 
precedent in all things. 

The “Great Trek” of 1835-40 provides a graphic illustration of the 
extent to which the Afrikaners were committed to the lekker lewe. Great 
Britain assumed permanent control of the Cape in 1806 and proceeded 
energetically to extend the blessings of English civilization to the backward 
Boers. Faced with the extension of formal authority by the British and 
with perceived threats to their cherished way of life, especially in religious 
and racial matters, the bulk of the Afrikaner population packed their be- 
longings and trekked into the northern wilderness. From 1835 to 1840, 
approximately 12,000 men, women, and children left settled and relatively 
secure land in the Cape and moved into what are now Natal and the 
Orange Free State. When Great Britain annexed Natal in 1843, the - 
majority of the Afrikaners in that province again packed their households 
and moved westward out of the reach of British control. The willingness of 
the Afrikaners to uproot themselves twice in so short a time is vivid testi- 
mony to the depth of their commitment to their traditional way of life. 

The Great Trek ended with the creation of the two “Boer republics,” 
the Orange Free State and the South African Republic (the Transvaal), 
where the lekker lewe found its fullest formal expression. Afrikaner ideals 
of religion, racial relations, the moral superiority of a pastoral livelihood, 
antiurbanism, and limited political authority were written into constitution 
and law. Aside from short and abortive attempts by Great Britain to extend 
domination over the republics, Afrikaner traditional life-styles persisted 
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largely undisturbed for a generation after the establishment of the Boer 
republics. 

The period of greatest significance for Afrikaner history began in the 
late 1860s with the discoveries of vast quantities of gold and diamonds in 
the Free State and the Transvaal. Within a short time entrepreneurs and 
adventurers from around the world poured into the Orange drifts and the 
Rand. By 1900, Johannesburg had over 100,000 persons, almost entirely 
uitlanders (foreigners). At this time mining and subsidiary industries 
rapidly expanded, as did means of transportation and access to interna- 
tional markets. 

The mineral boom largely bypassed the Boers, who remained on their 
farms, withdrawn and suspicious of Johannesburg and the other mining 
towns. Although precise figures regarding the degree and kind of Afrikaner 
involvement are not available for the years prior to the First World War, 
there is general agreement that few entered the modern economy in any 
capacity and fewer attained entrepreneurial or managerial positions prior 
to the turn of the century (Pauw 1946, chap. 1). Some Afrikaners did go 
to work in the mines during the first decades of the mineral boom, but the 
employment of several dozen in a single mine was still a newsworthy event 
as late as 1907 (Simons and Simons 1969, p. 87). Those who did under- - 
take such work tended to be landless byowners (sharecroppers), who did 
so only as a last resort after having been forced off the land and out of the 
lekker lewe. Even then, their jobs in the mines were viewed as a kind of 
exile to be endured until better times came. As one work noted: “The 
mass of the Afrikaner mine-workers were only half-miners . . . still looking 
back to their fathers’ farms, spending their savings on smallholdings to 
keep contact with their tradition as frontier Boers” (Wilson and Thompson 
1971, p. 132). 

The best summary measure of the degree to which Afrikaners remained 
outside the modern economy is found in the high ratios of rural to urban 
population during the years under consideration. In 1904, 53.6% of the 
total white population lived in urban areas, as compared to less than 15% 
of the Afrikaans-speaking population. By 1936, almost 70% of the total 
white population was urbanized in comparison to only about 35% of Afri- 
kaners. Estimates for the Transvaal are particularly enlightening since this 
was the heartland of mining and affiliated industrial growth. In 1904, 
60.5% of the total white population of the Transvaal resided in urban 
areas, in contrast to about 16% of Afrikaans-speaking persons. By 1936 
the white population was 13% urban, while more than 60% of the Afri- 
kaner population still resided on farms. 

The absence of Afrikaners in entrepreneurial and managerial positions 
is even more striking. For example, it was estimated that in 1922 only 
about 3% of the “annual business turnover” was in Afrikaner hands, while 
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over 60% of the white population was Afrikaner (Steyn 1928, p. 19). By 
1939, only one of every 213 Afrikaner males in the nine largest cities was 
“independently engaged in business,” as compared to one of every 19 
English-speaking males in the same areas (Pauw 1946, p. 241). 

This pattern of extreme underrepresentation of Afrikaners in the upper 
levels of business still persists today to a lesser degree and began to change 
only after the Second World War, when the nationalist movement initiated 
a concerted effort to capture a larger share of the economy.’ It is signifi- 
cant, as will be shown, that when Afrikaners did begin to succeed in 
gaining a larger share of the economy, it was by virtue of collective rather 
than individual action. Nearly all of the first wave of Afrikaner enterprises 
were established directly or indirectly by various wings of the nationalist 
movement.® 

There is some controversy about the reasons for the Afrikaners’ long 
absence from the modern economy. A simple lack of opportunity is prob- 
ably sufficient to explain the Afrikaners’ lack of modern economic activity 
prior to the mineral boom. There was, for example, little incentive to ratio- 
nalize agricultural production or to undertake more sophisticated enter- 
prises in light of nonexistent markets and transportation. Once the mineral 
boom was in full swing, however, the continued absence of modernizing 
economic activity among Afrikaners is more difficult to explain. 

One explanation stresses the disadvantaged and semicolonial status 
of the Afrikaners and holds that the seeming lack of economic initiative 
among the Afrikaners was a result of externally imposed constraints 
(Simons and Simons 1969). While it is certainly true that Afrikaners were 
discriminated against and held in contempt by the English-speaking masters 
of the economy, it is doubtful that these are sufficient explanations. The 
Afrikaners were, after all, in firm political control of the Boer republics 
until the Anglo-Boer war of 1902 and were once again politically domi- 
nant after 1914, Instead of using political power to gain an entrance to 
the modern economy for Afrikaners, as they have done since the Second 
World War, the Afrikaner governments tended to view the modern economy 
with some alarm and sought to insulate traditional Afrikaner society from 


6 It is significant that the Reddingsdaadbond (Rescue Action Mission), established in 
1938 as part of a wave of economic nationalism, took as its goal “aiding the en- 
trance of Afrikaners into business and industry”; the Ekonomiese Instituut, established 
one year later, stated similar goals in its charter (see du Plessis [1964, chap. 7] for a 
full account of the origins and activities of these associations). That such organiza- 
tions were established at this late date in South Africa’s economic growth is testimony 
to the scarcity of Afrikaner involvement in the modern economy prior to that time. 


T An interesting recent commentary on the general links between Afrikaner nationalism . 
and economic change is found in Salomon (1964). 


8 The best summary of the collective nature of Afrikaner economic change is du Plessis 
(1964). 
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its impact (Horwitz 1967, pp. 62-66). Afrikaner efforts to contain the 
growth of mining and industry became, in fact, a major source of ustlander 
discontent and were partially responsible for England’s intervention in 
1902.* Even acknowledging that the Afrikaners were an economically dis- 
advantaged group, there are numerous examples of more clearly oppressed 
groups which have displayed high levels of economic achievement: the Ibo 
of Nigeria during the colonial period, the Indian population of East and 
South Africa, and Jews the world over. 

While disagreement exists on this point, there is evidence that Afrikaners 
did not even exploit readily available economic opportunities, as, for 
example, in agriculture. Goodfellow (1931, pp. 119-32) and Horwitz (1967, 
pp. 115-24} maintain that the Transvaal scarcely responded to the demand 
for foodstuffs created by the new mining towns, but largely continued 
traditional farming practices. In this context, Goodfellow also notes that 
Afrikaners who sold their land to the mining companies typically used the 
money to buy more land farther away from the mining areas rather than 
invest it in nonagricultural enterprises. 

A British official in 1907 found it remarkable that the Boers took so 
‘little interest in rationalizing farming practices and clung instead to tradi- 
tional methods and points of view: “For various reasons the Europeans 
who first settled in South Africa did not apply themselves to the develop- 
ment of the soil with the same zest and determination they displayed in 
acquiring it... . While agriculture is making great strides elsewhere, here 
it moves so slowly as to appear almost stationary. ... Both as regards 
science and the art, agriculture remains in a backward condition” (Smith 
1908, p. 2). 

Other writers have noted that the development of agriculture was gener- 
ally carried out by immigrants rather than by Afrikaner farmers. For 
example, S. H. Frankel, in his study of the economics of corn production, 
pointed out that the emergence of corn as a major market crop was due 
to the efforts of immigrant storekeepers and farmers (1926, pp. 21-28). 

It does not seem likely that exploitation by the English-speaking popula- 
tion is a sufficient explanation of the Afrikaners’ lack of economic dyna- 
mism. A more likely explanation is that Afrikaner entrance to the modern 
economy was impeded by internally imposed cultural constraints which 
had their roots in the nature of Afrikaner operant religion. The remainder 
of this paper is devoted to explaining the way in which Calvinism, in con- 
trast to the European case, came to have a retarding effect on ee 
economic change. 


9 This is not meant to imply that the British were justified in their intervention, To 
the contrary, many historians agree that the major blame must lie with men such as 
Cecil Rhodes and Joseph Chamberlain, who actively sought war as a means of 
establishing an imperial dominion in all of South Africa (see LeMay [1965]). 
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The Calvinism Weber studied in Europe and traditional Afrikaner Calvin- 
ism are theologically identical. All of the central doctrines promulgated by 
Calvin and the Puritan theologians—predestination, the calling as man’s 
primary duty, and the unmediated relationship of man to God-—were 
‘affirmed by the Dutch Reformed Church (Van der Merwe 1936). Despite 
the century between the Puritan era Weber discussed and the emergence 
of a distinct Afrikaner culture—a time of great change and liberalization 
for European Calvinism—Afrikaner Calvinism adhered rigidly to Calvin’s 
original formulations. A good demonstration of the degree to which Afri- 
kaner Calvinism withstood the winds of change which softened Calvinism 
in Europe is found in the series of prosecutions the church carried out 
against rationalist members. Although the church was overruled by the 
secular courts, as late as 1868 several persons were convicted’ of rationalist 
preaching and deprived of their ministries (M’Carter 1869, pp. 47-76)— 
an issue which had been resolved in Europe by the victory of the rationalists 
a half century earlier. Another indication of the identity between the 
Calvinism studied by Weber and Afrikaner Calvinism is the similarity in- 
popularly read religious works. According to M’Carter (1869, p. 134), 
the Afrikaners avidly read the works of Baxter and Ryle, the sermons of 
Spurgeon, and various exemplary “lives” including those of Henry Martyn 
and Hedley Vicars. Several of these are the very works Weber used as a 
basis for his analysis of the Protestant ethic. 


Despite the theological similarity of the two Calvinisms, the secular 
implications of Afrikaner Calvinism differed vastly from those of its Euro- 
pean counterpart. Rather than being the dynamic secular force it had been 
in Europe, Afrikaner Calvinism tended to promote conservatism, con- 
formity, and external social constraints. I believe that this difference in 
outcome is a result of the radically divergent historical and social contexts 
in which the two Calvinisms were embedded. 


As argued previously, religious doctrine interacts with the contingencies 
of daily life to produce “operant” religion—religion as actualized within 
the phenomenal world. Operant religion, rather than formal religion, is the 
focus of commitment and motivational salience, and it structures the world 
and lends meaning to existence by answering those questions which are 
of immediate significance. To the extent that conditions of life differ in 
different societies or cultures, operant religions will also differ, despite 
origins in the same formal religion. This is not to imply that formal religion 
is irrelevant or that operant religions emerge independent of the doctrines 
of the formal religion but, rather, that formal religion provides a set of 
doctrinal parameters which exercise a continuing influence on the directions 
taken by operant religion. From this perspective, we can describe the 
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different social and economic outcomes of Afrikaner and European Calvin- 
ism as results of different life contingencies evoking divergent operant reli- 
gions. My explication, therefore, of the failure of the Weberian thesis in 
the South African context rests on tracing how the conditions of South 
African life called forth an operant version of Calvinism which lacked the 
dynamic qualities of European Calvinism. 

The most consequential divergence of -Afrikaner operant as was 
an emergent understanding of Calvin’s doctrines that greatly. reduced the 
anxiety and tension associated with them in Europe. The Afrikaners came 
to see themselves as a people chosen of God, unique and set apart from 
all others.** Two important related beliefs emerged from this central con- 
viction: first, the idea that theirs was a sanctified society, one which God 
had taken a direct hand in shaping; and, second, the belief that they were 
collectively elect of God. From this belief system came a security regarding 
salvation and knowledge of God’s earthly will that was inherently denied 
the European Calvinist. The following discussion considers first the origins 
of this belief system and then its secular consequences, particularly in the 
area of economic action. 

How the Afrikaners came to see themselves as the Chosen People has 
been "a matter of much historical speculation.!! One explanation centered 
on the identification the Afrikaners made between themselves and the 
Israelites of the Old Testament. The Afrikaners saw their own lives re- 
flected in the Chronicles and Exodus of the Old Testament and, like the 
Hebrew tribes, came to feel that theirs was a special destiny. Like the 
ancient Israelites, the Afrikaners were patriarchal and seminomadic pas- 
toralists, wandering in a harsh environment, and they too developed a ` 
sense of mission as representatives of the true faith in confrontation with 
hostile disbelievers. Because of this biblical identification, the Old Testa- 
ment became a virtual manual of behavior as the Afrikaners moved in- 
creasingly away from the theological guidance of the organized church. 
John M’Carter, a Calvinist minister in South Africa during the mid-19th 
century, commented on the centrality of the Old Testament in the Afri- 
kaners’ identification with the Israelites: “The Word of God in the Old 
Testament has been to them not only a means of Grace, but in a sense 
what it was to the Israelites of Old, the means, in times of social dilapida- 


10 This feature of Afrikaner belief was sufficiently striking to be commented upon by 
numerous early travelers to South Africa (see, e.g., Bryce [1969, pp. 117-20] and 
Mackinnon [1887, p. 285]). The “Chosen People” theme remains prominent in 
religious and political addresses, although current affirmations of this belief may be 
more metaphorical than literal. For examples, see the sermon J. S. Gericke gave at 
Verwoerd’s funeral (Die Vaderland, October 14, 1966) and the collected speeches of 
Boshoff (1959). 


11 See, e.g., Broomfield (1952) and Turk (1949). For an unfriendly but lucid analysis 
of the Afrikaners’ view of themselves as collectively ascendant, see Oosthuizen (1967). 
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tion of preserving and keeping them alive as a people. It has been their 
bond of union, their code of manners, their motive to educate their chil- 
dren when none other existed” (1869, p. 143). 

The Afrikaners’ identity with the Hebrew tribes was so strong that 
many believed they were literally retracing the Exodus as they made their 
Great Trek into the northern wilderness. An illustration of this belief is 
that the Nylstroon (Nile River), a small river in the Transvaal, was 
thought to be the Nile, and the ancient ruins in the Israelitische Kloof 
(Canyon of the Israelites) were believed to have been left by the Hebrew 
tribes during their wanderings. 

A second, ultimately more fundamental, influence upon Afrikaner operant 
religion was the long series of confrontations with the Bantu nations and 
other indigenous peoples. These confrontations provided generalized sup- 
port for the notion that the Afrikaners were a Chosen People and, more 
specifically, for the belief in collective election. The Afrikaners, it will be 
recalled, were small in number, highly homogeneous, and surrounded by 
great numbers of non-Christian Africans. In such a context the belief in 
Afrikaner collective ascendancy would be given experimental confirmation; 
their spiritual and cultural superiority was thus confirmed by the apparent 
inferiority of the nonwhites (Tiryakian 1963). ) 

There is also a tendency in the doctrine of predestination for invidious 
social distinctions to assume peculiar significance: God has divided man- 
kind into two irreconcilable categories, the damned and the saved. The 
unique nature of the social distinctions which existed in South Africa, in 
comparison to those prevailing in Europe, was a major factor in the 
different operant religions which emerged. It seems plausible, as Weber 
contended, that such a belief would lead its adherents to look for some 
earthly evidence of their ultimate fate, despite theological cautions that 
one’s election is beyond knowing. In an age of faith, when damnation and 
salvation have undeniable reality, it is intolerable to remain passive in the 
face of such uncertainty. Some effort to lessen anxiety and to attain at 
least a degree of psychological peace would seem to be a necessary correlate 
of an active belief in predestination. 

There is indication that, in Europe, evidence was often sought in worldly 
economic success, which came to serve as a clue to and assurance of God's 
favor. In South Africa, sharp racial and cultural distinctions provided a 
far stronger and more certain basis for such inference. Surely, the Afri- 
kaner must have reasoned that, if only some are saved, they must be 
white Christians and not pagan black men.!? Aside from the radical 


12 This is the argument given the Reverend Mackinnon in 1885 by a lay minister in 
the “Dopper” faction of the Dutch Reformed Church (Mackinnon 1887, p. 117). 
Significantly, Mackinnon recounted this conversation to illustrate what he perceived 
to be widespread beliefs among platteland (rural-area) Boers. 
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dichotomy between black and white, there was no other significant major 
axis of differentiation within Afrikaner society. Because the Afrikaners 
were collectively so much alike and so different from the obviously damned 
nonwhites, the identification of Afrikaner and Elect became complete. A 
crucial difference between the European and the South African experience 
was that the presence of a single overwhelming cleavage in South Africa 
made the seeking of invidious distinctions and the subsequent affirmation 
of ascendancy a collective rather than an individualistic matter. The onto- 
logical certainty derived from invidious comparison was greater in South 
Africa because of its stark clarity, the total absence of crosscutting affili- 
ations, and the ascribed basis of differentiation. This was not the case in 
Europe, where economic distinctions provided a vague continuum, eco- 
nomic mobility was possible, and economic distinctions were crosscut by 
familial and friendship ties. The operant version of European Calvinism 
consequently retained a relatively high degree of tension regarding salva- 
tion, and the quest for assurance remained individualistic.18 


SECULAR IMPLICATIONS OF AFRIKANER CALVINISM 


For our present purpose, there are two major secular implications of Afri- 
kaner Calvinism. First, the direction taken by Afrikaner operant religion 
negated the potential, manifest elsewhere in Calvinism, to liberate the 
individual from the domination of tradition. Second, Afrikaner Calvinism 
did not stimulate the same kind of characterological revolution which 
underlaid European Calvinists’ sustained, innovative, and rationalized ap- 
proach to labor. Indeed, Afrikaner Calvinism had an influence on Afrikaner 
society exactly contrary to the European case and, significantly, one of 
equal magnitude. 

The most striking observation, in terms of the social consequences of 
Afrikaner Calvinism, is that Calvinism in South Africa was instrumental 
in the evolution of a highly constraining secular orthodoxy. Because of their 
belief that they were a Chosen People, the Afrikaners came to believe that 
God had taken a direct hand in shaping the organization and behavior of 
Afrikaner society (Klingman 1859). The assumption thus was that Afri- 
kaner society was “sanctified,” and traditional behavior, attitudes, values, 
and institutions were reified and made moral imperatives. Virtually any 
modification of the traditional life-style assumed the status of a sacred 
rather than purely social violation. The equation of personal salvation with 


18 Similar conclusions, particularly as regards the significance of nonwhites in pro- 
moting Afrikaners’ commitment to the collectivity and their view of themselves as 
the Chosen People, have been stated by Loubser (1968, pp. 367-80). Writing from a 
Parsonian perspective, Loubser argues that trends toward equality inherent in 
European Calvinism were blocked by the unique circumstances of the Afrikaners and 
did not develop. 
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membership in the sanctified collectivity furthermore provided a powerful 
buttress against individual deviation (Pistorius 1957). Afrikaner Calvin- 
ism was thus a source of both social conservatism at the collective level 
and individual dependence on the collectivity, which gave Afrikaner society 
an unusual degree of rigidity and resistance to change. ) 

Sheila Patterson has contributed the insightful notion that such was to 
be expected once the belief in the sanctity of Afrikaner society had gained 
popular credence (1957, p. 189). As long as the sanctification of society 
remains a goal, the achievement of which is forever unknowable, there is 
no necessary force in Calvinism toward social conservatism. For example, 
the seeking of sanctification gave Calvinist societies in Europe a dynamic 
quality, primarily because the radical separation of man from God pre- 
vented any certainty as to God's earthly will. Once the notion emerged, 
however, that God's will was knowable and actually manifest in Afrikaner 
society, the result was to make Calvinism an intensely conservative influ- 
ence. 

Before 1 turn to a more detailed discussion of the ways in which Afri- 
kaner secular orthodoxy shaped economic and social action, several factors 
which independently contributed to the emergence of secular orthodoxy 
should be considered. A number of historians have commented on what has 
been called the “threat mentality” of traditional Afrikaner society and see 
this as an important root of conservatism (Vatcher 1965). From its begin- 
nings, Afrikaner society existed in a situation of physical and cultural 
threat. A long series of armed conflicts with the indigenous population 
culminated in the so-called Kaffir Wars of the 19th century. Contrary to 
most colonial situations, the outcome of these conflicts was never certain; 
several of the Bantu nations, particularly the Zulu and the Matabele, were 
formidable military forces. 

In addition to the physical threat posed by the Bantu nations, the Afri- 
kaners also faced cultural threats from both the Bantu and the English. 
There was widespread fear that continued contact with the heathen and 
barbarian Bantu culture would lead to moral and social degeneration of 
Afrikaner society. The British were also a continuous cultural threat after 
1815, at which time the Cape administrators initiated a policy of angliciza- 
tion: English was made the language of law, government, and education, 
and efforts were made to import English-speaking Calvinist ministers to 
serve the plattelands. The English also made strenuous efforts to modify 
the severity of Afrikaner treatment of nonwhites. Even after the Great 
Trek of 1836, the British remained a serious threat, as evidenced by their 
annexation of Natal and their periodic attempts to establish authority over 
the Boer republics. The net effect of the physical and cultural threats 
which confronted the Afrikaners was to augment the conservative influence 
of Afrikaner Calvinism. 
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A second independent source of Afrikaner conservatism was environ- 
mental. Since the Afrikaners were a pastoral and agricultural people, lacking 
even the rudiments of veterinary or agricultural science, they were at the 
mercy of livestock disease and the elements and became vividly aware of 
their powerlessness before the far greater natural forces around them, Such 
an awareness strongly encouraged a pervasive fatalism and a perceived 
lack of efficacy—a particularly important point, because before one can 
act in an innovative manner, one must have some faith in the efficacy of 
human action. 


Vivid testimony of the extent of Afrikaner fatalism and the way in which 
it supported conservatism was provided by various early travelers to South 
Africa. One, for example, reported that Afrikaner farmers generally refused 
to fight the devastating hordes of locusts which periodically descended on 
their crops (Campbell 1822); another told of encountering Afrikaner wo- 
men who refused to seek medical attention for children with remediable 
defects (Klingman 1859, p. 14). In both cases the reason offered for lack 
of action was that, since their afflictions were the work of God, to take 
action would be against God’s will. | 


Lutheranism, like Afrikaner Calvinism, was forged in the context of 
nonmechanized and traditional agronomy and shared the fatalistic orienta- 
tion of Afrikaner culture. European Calvinism, in contrast, emerged pri- 
marily from an urban context and a protoindustrial economy resting on 
control over the environment. While it would be an error to assign excessive 
importance to this single factor, it may well be that conditions inherent in 
traditional agronomy tend to promote fatalism. 


Afrikaner secular orthodoxy impeded economic change of Afrikaner 
society in two primary ways. First, changes in traditional agricultural and 
pastoral practices were largely precluded, which, in turn, prevented the 
accumulation of capital for more sophisticated enterprises. From its begin- 
nings, Afrikaner agronomy was of a subsistence nature, with little effort 
made to rationalize or to increase production—which the highly limited 
domestic markets and lack of access to international markets made under- 
standable. The advent of the mineral boom, however, greatly increased 
domestic markets and made transportation to international markets avail- 
able. Yet, as noted previously, very few Afrikaner. farmers chose to exploit 
this new economic opportunity, primarily because such action would entail 
a modification of traditional farming practices. A striking illustration of 
the Afrikaner farmers’ adherence to traditional practice was their wide- 
spread refusal to breed merino sheep. Merinos were introduced by English 
settlers in the 1820s and quickly proved to be more disease resistant and 
greater producers of wool than the indigenous breeds. Despite this demon- 
strated superiority, most Afrikaner farmers refused to breed merinos on 
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the grounds that doing so would entail a break with precedent (Walker 
1934, p. 94). 

A second, more far-reaching, economic consequence of Afrikaner secular 
orthodoxy was the limitation it imposed on the selection of callings. The 
European Calvinist was free to choose any occupation as long as it was 
morally and legally correct. He was, in fact, encouraged to exercise selec- 
tivity and to fit his calling to his interests and talents. This injunction to 
seek out or create a calling suited to one's abilities was an economically 
revolutionary force lacking in Afrikaner society. Because of the belief that 
his was a sanctified society, the only acceptable focus of energy for the 
Afrikaner was in a calling that perpetuated an unchanged society; callings. 
were limited to agricultural and pastoral activity and a few urban occupa- 
‘tions such as the ministry, teaching, and public service. To labor in a 
calling outside this narrow range constituted a betrayal of the sanctified 
society. The long-term impact of the reification of the calling has been 
demonstrated by the occupational preferences of Afrikaner youth: studies 
in 1922 and in 1956 found that the overwhelming preference of Afrikaner 
youths was ‘for traditional occupations.** The rejection of nontraditional 
occupations was the greatest immediate barrier to Afrikaner involvement 
in the modern economy which followed the mineral boom and, therefore, 
to the economic modernization of Afrikaner society.75 

I have argued so far that the derivations of Calvinism which came to 
constitute Afrikaner operant religion were the main source of a socially 
constraining secular orthodoxy which inhibited innovative worldly action. 
To understand fully the failure of the Weberian thesis in the South African 
case, however, requires the consideration of several more subtle psycho- 
logical differences between European and Afrikaner Calvinism. 

A main focus of Weber’s argument was that Calvinism supported a socio- 
psychological environment which was conducive to sustained and innovative 
worldly activity, particularly in the economic sphere. The doctrine of pre- 
destination carried with it high levels of anxiety which were essentially 
irreducible, but in the doctrine’s interaction with other doctrinal elements 
of Calvinism and with situational factors, the tension it produced was 
channeled into labor within a calling. The Calvinist vision of the direct 
relationship of man to God was instrumental in individualizing and ra- 
tionalizing mundane behavior, both processes being antitraditional forces. 
Taken together, these factors led the Calvinist to invest great energy in 


14 The 1922 study was by the Carnegie pinion (1932). The 1956 survey is re- 
ported in Hartmann (1962, p. 49). 


16 This was recognized and made a particular focus of concern by Nationalist leaders 
‘during the period of the Third Economic Movement. Nationalist leaders made ex- 
plicit efforts to redefine business and entrepreneurial roles as a service to the 
collectivity rather than a betrayal (see du Plessis [1964, chap. 1]). 
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worldly action and to approach such action in a reflective and methodical 
fashion. 

The psychological consequences of Afrikaner Calvinism were, in large 
measure, exactly contrary to those of European Calvinism. As previously 
discussed, a unique feature of Afrikaner Calvinism was that the doctrine 
of predestination underwent a transformation, whereby the status of “Elect” 
became synonymous with that of “Afrikaner.” The doctrine was not aban- 
doned. but was altered in a fashion which minimized the uncertainty asso- 
ciated with it in Europe. As a consequence, Afrikaner Calvinism did not 
stimulate the high levels of tension and anxiety which energized worldly 
action in Europe. 

Individualization was likewise impeded by the emergent beliefs in col- 
lective election and the sanctification of Afrikaner society. The Afrikaner 
believed that he was one of God’s chosen because he was a member of the 
sanctified soctety. Thus, the awareness of individual responsibility to God, 
an important basis of the characterological revolution in Europe, did not 
come about in South Africa. It was the collectivity, not the individual, 
which was perceived as having God’s favor; thus, retaining one’s place in 
the collectivity was of preeminent psychological salience, taking precedence 
over all other considerations. The outcome was for religious conviction to 
bind the Afrikaner psychologically to the collectivity, rather than to liberate 
him, as was the case for the European Calvinist. The focus of greatest 
concern for the European Calvinist was his relationship to God, while the 
greatest concern for the Afrikaner Calvinist was his relationship to his 
collectivity. 

Afrikaner Calvinism also failed to exert the pressure toward rationaliza- 
tion of conduct which was manifest in Europe. The reasons again have to 
do with the religiously rooted secular orthodoxy of Afrikaner society and 
the high degree of individual dependence on the collectivity. To rationalize 
conduct requires that one be prepared to view most behavior in a condi- 
tional fashion—as a means to achieve some desired end. Furthermore, one 
must be ready to alter behavior which is “inefficient” in achieving desired 
ends. For the European Calvinist, all worldly actions were seen as means 
for the seeking of a state of grace and thus were subject to evaluation and 
alteration in terms of their efficacy in attaining or maintaining the state 
of grace. For the Afrikaner, in contrast, the bulk of daily behavior was 
fixed by precedent and supported by sacred injunction. Both the freedom 
and the motive to exercise rationality in daily conduct were precluded for 
the Afrikaner. 


SUMMARY AND CONCLUDING REMARKS 


I have argued that the seeming failure of the Weberian thesis in the South 
African context is a result of the unique historical and social context into 
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which Calvinism was transplanted. This divergent context led to an emer- 
gent popular interpretation oí Calvin's doctrines which negated the dynamic 
social, economic, and psychological potential of European Calvinism. 

From the Afrikaners’ identification with the ancient Israelites and, more 
important, from their long series of confrontations with the nonwhite popula- 
tion of South Africa, the belief emerged among them that they were the 
Chosen People. From this central belief came two cthers: first, that they 
were collectively elect, and second, that their society was sanctified. 

The secular implications of this operant version of Calvinism were 
exactly contrary to those of European Calvinism. Afrikaner Calvinism be- 
came the source of a rigid and highly constraining secular orthodoxy, 
which reified and made moral imperatives of traditional values and behavior. 
Rather than being a force liberating the individual from the domination 
of tradition, Afrikaner Calvinism was instrumental in lending a sacred 
quality to historical precedent. Consequently, the economic modernization 
of Afrikaner society was severely impeded: traditional farming practices 
were not subject to modification, and callings within the modern economy 
were stigmatized. 

Afrikaner Calvinism also failed to provide the motivational nexus which 
made European Calvinism a revolutionary force in Western economic his- 
tory. The tension and anxiety regarding salvation which underlay the 
European Calvinist’s devotion to labor were nullified by the Afrikaner’s 
conception of election as collective. Furthermore, the force toward indi- 
vidualization and rationalization of mundane activity which was present in 
European Calvinism was minimized among the Afrikaners by their reli- 
giously rooted dependence on the collectivity. 

As a final note, the preceding discussion should be taken as an affirma- 
tion of Weber’s approach to the analysis of the impact of religion on secular 
life, even though his specific thesis regarding Calvinism cannot be general- 
ized. Weber insisted that explaining the secular impact of religion rests on 
understanding the meaning of religion as perceived by the individual. The 
individual’s understanding of religion, rather than the formal or theological 
meaning of religion, is operative in daily life. The present analysis of Afri- 
kaner Calvinism and its relation to economic action was conceived and 
undertaken from this perspective. 
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In the origins of sociology, “social control” served as a central concept 
both for relating sociology to social philosophy and for analyzing 
total societies. In its classical sense, it referred to the capacity of a 
social group to regulate itself. The concept supplied a basis for inte- 
gration of theory and research until the 1930s. While the traditional 
usage of social control has persisted, the term has been redefined to 
mean either socialization or social repression. Either the classical 
meaning must be utilized or a new term must be developed to refer 
to the capacity of social groups to effect self-regulation if theory and 
research are to deal with macrosociology under advanced industrial- 
ism. 


In the emergence of sociology as an intellectual discipline, the idea of social 
control was a central concept for analyzing social organization and the 
development of industrial society. Originally, the term dealt with a generic 
aspect of society and served as a comprehensive basis for a sociological 
examination of the social order. In fact, it was one intellectual device for 
linking sociological analysis to the human values and philosophical orienta- 
tions employed by some pioneer sociologists interested in “social progress” 
and the reduction of irrationality in social behavior. In the most funda- 
mental terms, “social control” referred to the capacity of a society to 
regulate itself according to desired principles and values. Sociological 
analysis has the task of exploring the conditions and variables likely to 
make this goal attainable. 

In this paper, I shall seek first to set forth the intellectual parameters 
in the concept of social control as it was originally formulated in order 
to serve as the basis for a broad sociological frame of reference. Then I 
shall examine the early usage and diffusion of the concept. Third, I shall 
examine the efforts, starting in the 1930s, to transform its meaning into 
the narrower notion of the processes of developing conformity; in this 
connection, it Is interesting to probe the reasons for this attempt to 
transform the meaning of social control. Finally, I shall examine the per- 
sistence of the classic usage of the concept by selected sociologists during 
the period since 1945 and thereby assess its relevance for contemporary 


1 This paper is a section of a larger study, “Macrosociology and Social Control.” 
I am indebted to the Russell Sage Foundation, New York City, for a generous 
grant in support of this work. 
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sociology and for analyzing the crisis of political legitimacy in advanced 
industrial societies with parliamentary institutions. 

Because some sociologists have come to define social control as the 
social psychology of conformity, sociological theory and analysis have 
suffered. This type of thinking contributes o the difficulty of relating the 
sociological enterprise to other social science disciplines as well as to social 
philosophy and to issues of professional practice and social policy. Either 
a new term had to be invented or the earlier meaning had to be recon- 
stituted. I have chosen to retrace the intellectual history and usage of 
social control, since I believe that the concept in its original meaning can 
help to integrate bodies of empirical data with sociological theory, to codify 
research findings, and to handle questions of social values in sociological 
analysis. Moreover, one of my central arguments is that a close examination 
of the intellectual history of the idea of social control reveals that, despite 
the constriction of its original meaning in some quarters, its broad and 
generic meaning has had a strikingly persistent vitality for the study of 
the social order. 

In 1925, George Herbert Mead wrote in the International Journal of 
Ethics that “social control depends, then, upon the degree to which indi- 
viduals in society are able to assume attitudes of others who are involved 
with them in common endeavors” (Mead 1925). He was merely articulat- 
ing, in his own conceptual terms, a widespread orientation in American 
sociology that had already been reflected in the first volume of the 
American Journal of Sociology in 1896. There George Vincent, a sociologist 
who still felt at ease with the language of social philosophy, offered the 
formulation: “Social control is the art of combining social forces so as to 
give society at least a trend toward an ideal” (p. 490). Social control has 
served and continues to serve as a shorthand notation for a complex set 
of views and viewpoints. It has been a “sensitizing concept,” in the termi- 
nology of Herbert Blumer, or a “theoretical orientation,” in that of Robert 
K. Merton. Moreover, social control has been directly linked to the 
study of total societies. It has stood for a comprehensive focus on the 
nation-state and a concern which has come to be called “macrosociology.” 


INTELLECTUAL PARAMETERS 


The intellectual investment in the idea of social control derives from a 
rejection of economic self-interest theories. Social control has been an 
expression of the outlook that held that the individualistic pursuit of 
economic self-interest can account for neither collective social behavior 
‘nor the existence of a social order and does not supply an adequate basis 
for the achievement of ethical goals. Much of the writing about social 
control must be understood as sociologists’ efforts to accept the relevance 
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but at the same time to identify the limitations of marginal-utility analysis. 

In formal terms, one can think of social organization, the subject matter 
of sociology, as the patterns of influence in a population of social groups. 
Social control, therefore, is not to be conceived as being the same as social 
organization; it is instead a perspective which focuses on the capacity of 
a social organization to regulate itself; and this capacity generally implies a 
set of goals rather than a single goal. Social control is a perspective which, 
while committed to rigorous hypothesis testing, requires the explication of 
a value position. 

Social control was not originally and subsequently has not been neces- 
sarily the expression of a conservative political outlook. Many early 
American sociologists who used the term were religious socialists; others 
were adherents of a “progressive” view. It is more to the point to emphasize 
that these early formulations parallel sociologists’ contemporary interests 
In “value maximization.” While social control involves the capacity of 
constituent groups in a society to behave in terms of their acknowledged 
moral and collective goals, it does not imply cultural relativism. The term 
has continuity because social control can be conceived as resting on a value 
commitment to at least to two elements: the reduction of coercion, al- 
though it recognizes the irreducible elements of coercion in a legitimate 
system of authority, and the elimination of human misery, although it 
recognizes the persistence of some degree of inequality. One should also 
mention a third element: a commitment to procedures of redefining societal 
goals in order to enhance the role of rationality, although this may be 
considered inherent in the first two. 

The opposite of social control can be thought of as coercive control, that 
is, the social organization of a society which rests predominantly and es- 
sentially on force—the threat and the use of force. Of course, even in the 
most repressive totalitarian nation-state the agents of repression are limited 
in scope by some primitive, if unstable, set of norms. However, and more 
pertinent to the issue at hand, any social order, including a society with a 
relatively effective system of social control, will require an element of 
coercion, but presumably a limited one circumscribed by a system of legiti- 
mate norms.” 

There is no doubt that early sociologists in the United States were vague 
. about their social goals and their notions of the “ideal.” Frequently, the 
ideal they offered was no better defined than as the spontaneously emergent 
and spontaneously accepted consensus. At times, they were no more specific 


2 Personal control is the psychological and personality counterpart of social control. 
The former focuses on a person’s capacity to channel his energies and to satisfy his 
needs while minimizing disruption and damage to himself or others. It implies 
mastery over one’s psychological environment and encompasses those psychological 
conditions that enhance rationality (Bettelheim and Janowitz 1964). 
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than to assert that the ideal referred to norms that were rationally accepted 
and internationalized in contrast with the conditions of coercive controls. 
Sociologists have become much more specific about the goals they wish 
to see maximized and therefore far more precise about the analysis of 
different patterns and mechanisms of social control. 

Obviously, there are a variety of types and mechanisms of social control. 
Each is the result of particular antecedent variables and, in turn, each 
form has a different impact on social behavior. The task of empirical social 
research is to investigate the forms and consequences of social control. In 
essence, this means answering the hypothetical question, Which forms of 
social control are most effective, that is, which enable a social group to 
regulate itself in terms of a set of legitimate moral principles and result in 
the reduction of coercive control?® 

This perspective explicitly negates the assertion that social organization 
per se represses personality, social creativity, and collective problem 
solving. In the simplest terms, social control is not the achievement of 
collective stability. The vital residue of the classical standpoint is that 
social control organizes the cleavages, strains, and tensions of any society— 
peasant, industrial, or advanced industrial. The problem is whether the 
processes of social control are able to maintain the social order while trans- 
formation and social change take place. There is no question that, from 
this point of view, there is a parallel between social control and stability 
or repression. The argument that is relevant here is just the opposite: social 
control, to the extent that it is effective, “motivates” social groups. All this 
seems painfully obvious; but one purpose of a theoretical orientation is to 
make the obvious inescapable. 

Exploration of the idea of social control requires one to recognize that its 
emergence was part of a continuing critique of and response to the 
Gemeinschaft-Gesellschaft model. Under the influence of philosophical 
pragmatism and the impact of empirical research, the dichotomous cate- 
gories of Gemeinschaft-Gesellschaft were found to be both oversimplified 
and inadequate (Tonnies 1887). I speak not only of Ferdinand Tónnies's 
exposition but also of the stream of parallel or related writers. These include 
Henry Maine (status and contract), Emile Durkheim (mechanical and 
organic solidarity), Charles Horton Cooley (primary and secondary 
groups), Robert Redfield (folk culture and urban culture), Louis Wirth 
(urbanism as a way of life), Ralph Linton (ascription and achievement), 
and Talcott Parsons (pattern variables) (Maine 1861; Durkheim 1893; 
Cooley 1909; Redfield 1947; Wirth 1938; Linton 1936; Parsons 1951). 


3 In the contemporary period, Amitai Etzioni defines control in a fashion similar to 
the classic orientation found in social control. “Control—the process of specifying 
preferred states of affairs and revising ongoing processes to reduce the distance from 
these preferred states.” His theoretical model is derived from cybernetics (1968, p. 668). 
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The converging elements of these formulations have had a powerful 
impact on sociological theory and analysis. At the same time, there is a 
tradition of criticism of the writings of Tónnies and those who have followed 
his formulations that is almost as long standing and enduring as the 
Gemeinschaft-Gesellschaft model itself. Among the European sociologists 
who have dissented from Tónnies's orientation are Georg Simmel (1922), 
Herman Schmalenbach (1961), Theodor Geiger (1926, 1963), and Rene 
Koenig (1955). The accumulated empirical evidence from anthropological 
and sociological sources with a historical perspective indicates that peasant 
societies are not wholly Gemeinschaft entities, as Tónnies used the term. 
The inability of the model to account for the variety of solidary collectivi- 
ties that emerge in advanced industrial societies is equally noteworthy. 


Much of the criticism of the Gemeinschaft-Gesellschaft approach is not 
an effort to reject its central concern with societal transformation.* Instead, 
it is an attempt to recast the approach to make it effectively applicable to 
the analysis of the alternative historical paths by which societies have be- 
come urbanized and industrialized. 1t is difficult, if not impossible, to think 
of the emergence of modern society in terms of an “evolutionary” trans- 
formation from “community” into “society” that is the result of a limited 
number of basic variables and a linear model of social change and societal 
transformation. Thus, the criticism has had the consequence of freeing 
the model from its historical mythography and refashioning its conceptual 
dimensions and variables into testable hypotheses. 


As a result, the notion of social control has been formulated and elabo- 
rated to provide a more adequate approach to problems of social change 
and social order. Sociological theories of the social order thereby have come 
to reject the assertion that the Gemeinschaft aspects of societal structure 
are only residues of some previous stage of social organization while the 
Gesellschaft dimensions constitute the reality of industrial and urban 
society. Instead, social organization encompasses, at any given historical 
moment, essential and elaborated elements of both Gemeinschaft and 
Gesellschaft in varying scope, intensity, and consequence. The analysis of 
social control is an analysis of the interplay of those variables which can 
be related to both Gemeinschaft and Gesellschaft attributes. Moreover, the 
concept of social control is directly linked to the notion of voluntaristic 
action, to articulated human purpose and actions—that is, to various 
schemes of means and ends. Therefore it is designed to avoid the over- 


í Robert A. Nisbet is representative of those sociological theorists who are aware of 
the centrality of the concepts of Gemeinschaft-Gesellschaft in contemporary research 
and emphasize the necessity of departing from the original mechanistic and linear 
model of change. He writes, “A relationship that begins as a Gesellschaft type may 
in time become increasingly characterized by Gemeinschaft relationships among mem- 
bers” (1970, p. 107). 
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deterministic sociology which has come to be inherent in the Gemeinschaft- 
Gesellschaft model. Social control presents a format of influence based on 
the notion of interaction and mutual (two-way) relations among social 
groups. To speak of mutual influence is hardly to deny the elements of 
inequality and imbalance in social relations. 

Sociologists who have used the concept of social control have in effect 
been following the intellectual lead of Auguste Comte, for whom the central 
problem of sociological analysis was the impact of industrialization on the 
social order and the consequences of the resulting individualism on the 
moral order. Obviously, the classic writers, including Karl Marx, Émile 
Durkheim, and Max Weber, addressed themselves to the issues Comte . 
raised. One can translate much of the corpus of sociological writing on 
macrosociology into the language of the social control framework, but to 
do so would obscure rather than clarify the issues involved. It is preferable 
to focus directly on that distinct sociological stream which in varying 
degree makes explicit use of the idea of social control. Though mainly an 
American stream, it is influenced by and in turn has influenced European 
thought and research, It presents both a unity and a continuing elaboration. 

First, the original writers and, in time, the subsequent ones as well have 
manifested a philosophical outlook concerned with the limits of rationality 
in pursuing social and moral aims. Their outlook has reflected pragmatism 
in the majority of the writers, but for some it also has included aspects of 
phenomenology. An essential element of this orientation has been the rejec- 
tion or, rather, the avoidance of either idealism or materialism. 

Second, the adherents of social control have been concerned with in- 
formal, face-to-face relations as aspects of social structure. In contem- 
porary language, they have been preoccupied with the interface between 
micro- and macroanalysis. | 

Third, the style of these sociologists has been one of persistent concern 
with empirical exploration of their ideas. They have been self-critical about 
appropriate empirical techniques, continually in search of various types 
of documentation and data, and fully aware of the complexities and elusive 
character of proof in sociology. 

Therefore there is a direct line of intellectual continuity from the earliest 
efforts to formulate the component elements of social control to its usage 
by contemporary research sociologists aware of its intellectual background 
and theoretical purpose. The concept hardly implies that the subject matter 
of sociology is the ‘‘adjustment” of men to existing social reality; on the 
contrary, since its early use, the thrust of this stream of sociological dis- 
course has been to focus on efforts of men to realize their collective goals. 
The continuity between the early writers on social control and particular 
efforts in contemporary research is manifested in such works as the pene- 
trating research on juvenile delinquency by Albert J. Reiss, Jr. (1951). 
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Conceptualizing his operational measures in terms of social control, he 
refers to it as “the ability of social groups or institutions to make norms 
or rules effective.” ; 

Likewise, there is a continuity between the early analysis of social 
control that included the study of social and political movements—the 
processes of revolution, protest, and institution building—as described in 
the seminal study by Lyford Edwards (1927) and contemporary interest 
in collective behavior.” Thus, the theoretical and empirical tasks of soci- 
ologists who use the social control orientation have been and continue to 
be to identify and wherever possible to quantify the magnitude of the 
variables which facilitate or hinder. the group pursuit of collective moral 
goals. 

The pioneer sociologists who thought in terms of social control worked 
on specific empirical topics and in time applied their efforts to a very 
broad range of topics in the register of social research. Initially they did 
tend to focus on macrosociological issues, such as law and the formation 
of legal codes, the emergence of public opinion and collective behavior, and 
informal and mass media of communication, as well as “traditional” ele- 
ments, such as customs, “mores,” and religion. Louis Wirth, an articulate 
spokesman for this intellectual tradition, asserted the centrality of the 
processes of “persuasion, discussion, debate, education, negotiation, parlia- 
mentary procedure, diplomacy, bargaining, adjudication, contractual rela- 
tions, and compromise.” For him, these processes had to serve as the means 
for arriving at a sufficient degree of agreement to make the ongoing life 
of a society possible, despite differences in interests (1948, pp. 31-32). 

At this point, an important caveat must be entered. Much of the empiri- 
cal and substantive writings about social contro] deals with norms and 
normative behavior. Norms are often used as the indicators of social 
control—the dependent variables, so to speak. But social control does not 
rest on an exclusively normative conception of elements of social organiza- 
tion and society. As will be demonstrated, it did not do so originally and 
cannot now if it is to serve as a guide to empirical research and to the 
codification of research findings. On the contrary, the continuing relevance 
of social control theory reflects the fact that its assumptions and variables 
incorporate the ecological, technological, economic, and institutional dimen- 
sions of social organization. 


EARLY USAGE OF SOCIAL CONTROL 
The term “social control” first figures prominently in the writings of E. A. 
Ross, who was strongly influenced by Gabriel Tarde, a sociologist with 


5 The Natural History of Revolution (1927) by Lyford Edwards was prepared in 
collaboration with Robert E. Park. It demonstrates the manner in which the empirical 
study of revolution was related to the elaboration of the ‘concept of social control. 
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powerful insights into French society and deeply involved in empirical social 
research (Clark 1969). Tarde himself did not emphasize the term, but he 
did present a broadly ranging analysis of the complex processes required 
to produce social agreement through mass persuasion. He was concerned 
with the mechanisms required to generate effective leadership and legisla- 
tion which would regulate social change. 


While working at Stanford University in 1894, Ross decided that the 
idea of social control was a “key that unlocks many doors”; that is, it 
served as a notion to bridge the various institutions which concerned him.® 
Again and again, he used the concept to explain how men “live closely to- 
gether and associate their efforts with that degree of harmony we see about 
us.” Basically, Ross was concerned with the social conditions that created 
harmony. Much of his writing consisted of detailed descriptions of the 
mechanisms of social control. While he was fully aware of the coercive 
elements in industrial society, he focused on the devices of persuasion, both 
interpersonal and institutional. He was impressed with the extent to which 
persuasion as well as manipulation was operative. His analysis encom- 
passed the processes of face-to-face interaction and sociability and those 
of public opinion and legal control. However, he was interested not merely 
in devices of persuasion but also in a generic conception of society that 
would explain those devices which operate to “find a means of guiding the 
will or conscience of the individual members of society” (Ross 1901, p. 59). 
His usage of social control brought this term into the center of sociological 
inquiry, but it remained for other sociologists to use the idea more rigor- 
ously and to enrich its intellectual relevance. 


During the founding period of sociology in the United States, two 
major figures—Charles Horton Cooley and W. I. Thomas—gave centrality 
to social control and its relation to rational control in their writings. 
There were strong elements of convergence in their interests, but the 
differences were important.’ Cooley was a more systematic and coherent 
thinker than Ross, and his approach to social control was based on a 
thoughtful, normative orientation. He drove directly to his main preoccupa- 
tion, which reflected the pervasive influence of pragmatism among the 
sociologists of that period.® 


8 Ross (1936, p. 56) noted that Herbert Spencer had employed the word “control” 
in 1892 in his Principles of Sociology, vol. 2, pt. 4. While Spencer did not give it 
central importance in his analysis, his usage undoubtedly was an influence on Ross, 
In addition, see Borgatta and Meyer (1959). 


7 William G. Sumner never made explicit use of the term “social control,” yet, because 
of the issues raised in his Folkways (1906), his name is linked to this concept. Sumner 
defined “folkways” as habits and customs which serve as the basis for the “regulation 
and imperative” for succeeding generations, * 


8 In 1911, L. L. Bernard published his treatise on social control which contained a 
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His approach, of course, rests on an interactional social philosophy which 
he helped to develop. Social control was essential for the growth of the 
self through the process of interaction. Likewise, it rested to an important 
degree on self-control. Cooley used the notion of the primary group-—face- 
to-face relations—but he had few constructions for dealing with the inter- 
nalization of norms, although he asserted that “individuality” was a crucial 
element for effective and meaningful social control. 

However, he was a powerful thinker because he struggled to relate his 
interactional approach to the larger society. Cooley’s link with the classic 
question of social order and his outlook on social control under conditions 
of industrialization are summarized in his chapter, “Social Control in 
International Relations.” In his words, “A ripe nationality is favorable to 
international order for the same reasons that a ripe individuality is favor- 
able to order in a small group. It means that we have coherent, self- 
conscious and more or less self-controlled elements out of which to build 
our system [of nations]” (1920). ` 

Thomas approached social control from a different but related principle 
of pragmatic philosophy. In his view, the essential issue for both sociolo- 
gists and persons in public and social affairs was to increase the importance 
and effectiveness of “rational control in social life.” Open mindedly—and 
in a sense paradoxically—like many European sociologists, Thomas raised 
the question of the impact of rational thought in weakening the social 
fabric of society. “We are less and less ready. to let any social process go on 
without our active interference and we feel more and more dissatisfied with 
any active interference based upon a mere whim of an individual or a 
social body, or upon preconceived philosophical, religious, or moral generali- 
zation” (Thomas and Znaniecki 1918-20, 1:1; Janowitz 1966, p. 37). 

Unlike Cooley, Thomas was trained in classical literature and history, 
and he developed an interest in the comparative sociological study of 
specific cultures and societies. He was fully aware of the writings of 
Tonnies, whose formulation he rejected because of its simple evolutionary 
bias, its failure to describe adequately either peasant society or modern 
social organization, and particularly its implied hostility to individual free- 
dom and creativity. Thomas offered no single set of determinant causes of 
social change, although he was clearly the most systematic of the founding 
sociologists concerned with social control. Thomas had a comprehensive 
outlook toward the dimensions of social organization and social control. 
He offered a highly differentiated orientation which sought to incorporate 
variables reflecting ecology, economy, and technology into his analysis of 
social control. His orientation, of necessity, suffered because of eclecticism. 


sociological critique of utilitarian philosophy. These themes were later emphasized in 
sociological analysis as part of the “theory of action.” 
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He saw society in institutional terms as consisting of a set of irreducible 
social groups, from primary groups to complex bureaucratic struc- 
tures. Social control depended on effective linkage or articulation among 
these elements; social disorganization resulted from their disarticulation. 

While Ross was stimulated by Tarde to propose the term “social control,” 
the writings of Georg Simmel were important ingredients in fashioning the 
outlooks of W. I. Thomas and, later, Robert E. Park, both of whom pressed 
to develop an empirical base for analysis of social control in the urban 
metropolis. In his classic article, “The Mental Life of the Metropolis,” 
Simmel demonstrated his resistance to the categories derived from the 
Gemeinschaft-Gesellschaft model (1903). He was, rather, concerned with 
the changing and alternative bases of group life. He did not conceptualize 
individuality as inherently self-destructive or destructive of social control. 
The analysis of individuality had to include the possibilities of forms of 
autonomy and personal freedom (Levine 1971). 

Simmel’s writings did not express any existing philosophy of history. 
In fact, they articulated with the orientation of American sociologists of 
the pragmatic persuasion. In particular, Simmel did not conclude that the 
complexity of modern society and its range of group affiliations automatically 
implied the loss of individuality or that it was necessarily disintegrative. 
His “Die Kreuzung sozialer Kreise,’ translated by Reinhard Bendix as 
“The Web of Group Affiliations,” argues the opposite. In effect, each new 
group to which a person becomes affiliated “circumscribes” him more 
exactly and more unambiguously (Simmel 1955, pp. 140-41). In other 
words, as a person becomes affiliated with a social group, he surrenders 
himself to it. However, the larger the number of groups to which the 
individual belongs, the more unlikely or improbable it will be that other 
persons will exhibit the same combination of group affiliations. Therefore, 
“the person also regains his individuality because his pattern of partici- 
pation is unique.” In essence, Simmel rejected the assertion that partcipa- 
tion engendered only social constraint and conformity or, alternatively, 
individuality resulted only from withdrawal. He held that individuality 
was the result of a pattern of social participation and the outcome of specific 
types of social control. 

The central themes of Durkheim’s writings converge with the early for- 
mulation of social control and are thus a related aspect of the intellectual 
history of the conception. He did not use the term or an equivalent formula- 
tion. But his persistent search for the “determination of moral facts” is his 
version of the problematic issue involved in social control; this is perhaps 
most clearly seen in Soctologie et philosophie (1924). Moreover, his empiri- 
cal study, Suscide (1897), has come to supply the link between his work 
and the subsequent generations of writers concerned with social control. 

Obviously, one cannot overlook the existence of a body of literature 
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criticizing Durkheim for his failure to offer an effective analysis of the 
internalization of the norms on which he rests his analysis. Likewise, 
Durkheim's framework has not served as a contribution to critical evalua- 
tion of the Gemeinschaft-Gesellschaft themes in sociology but has, in 
effect, been incorporated into this dominant perspective. While his work 
has been an important stimulus to empirical research, in contrast to the 
main body of wrting on social control as it has subsequently emerged, his 
orientation has presented a relatively overdeterministic frame of reference 
with only limited exploration of the voluntaristic elements in the “moral 
order.” 


DIFFUSION OF THE CONCEPT 


By 1920, the term “social control” had emerged in the United States as 
representing a central theoretical thrust by which sociologists sought to 
integrate their substantive and empirical interests. For the next 20 years, 
while sociology was becoming institutionalized as an academic discipline, 
the writings of both Robert E. Park and Robert M. Maclver—although 
they were extremely different thinkers—served to maintain the notion that 
social control is a device for integrating diverse elements of sociological 
analysis. 

Social control was used .as the organizing theme of the national con- 
vention of the American Sociological Association in 1917. There a wide 
range of empirical topics were explored, such as child welfare, immigration, 
labor relations, and economic organization. The papers presented made 
striking efforts to be explicit in evaluating the effectiveness of elements in 
the process of social control (Bedford 1918). In 1921, Robert E. Park 
and Ernest W. Burgess assessed the state of sociology, in Introduction to 
the Science of Sociology, by asserting: “All social problems turn out to be 
problems of social control” (p. 785). In contemporary language, social 
control is the outcome, in various forms and content, of social organiza- . 
. tion. It is the construct which helps to relate and interrelate the dependent 
variables of empirical research. Moreover, since they linked social control 
to social problems, sociologists of that period saw it as a vehicle for joining 
sociological analysis to issues of social policy and for dealing with issues 
of deviance. 

To understand the full connotations of social control in that intellectual 
setting, one has only to turn to its references and cross-references. Social 
control pointedly encompassed law and leadership, key elements for under- 
standing how society regulates itself. In the Park and Burgess volume, the 
list of cross-references even included the word “participation”; the explica- 
tion of this cross-reference was based on an analysis of the “immigrant 
problem” viewed as a problem in lack of participation (p. 766). 
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Sociologists of this period did not perceive social control as a mechanism 
oí conformity. Society did not and could not exist on the basis of con- 
formity but required active elements of collective problem solving. Nor 
did the explicit philosophical preferences of these sociologists permit them 
to equate social control with conformity. Social control raised the question 
of how society regulated itself and changed. In reply, Park and Burgess 
postulated a sequence or “natural history” of collective behavior that was 
rooted in conflict and from which few forms of social control could emerge. 
“Social control and the mutual subordination of individual members to the 
community have their origin in conflict, assume definite organized forms 
in the process of accommodation, and are consolidated and fixed in assim- 
ilation” (Park and Burgess 1921, p. 785). 

As Ralph Turner has asserted, Park’s explication of social control drew 
on analogies from the competitive processes of ecology, to which he added 
those forms of social communication that constrained the ecological pro- 
cesses (Turner 1967). He posed a formulation of the underlying processes 
of social control that fused ecological, institutional, and normative vari- 
ables. “Competition and communication, although they perform divergent 
- and uncoordinated social functions, nevertheless in the actual life of society 
supplement and complete each other. Competition seems to be the principle 
of individuation in the life of the person and of society—-communication, 
on the other hand, operates primarily as an integrating and socializing 
principle” (Park 1950, p. 43; 1952, pp. 240-62}. He went on to argue 
that the initial consequence of new forms of communication is to intensify 
competition. However, “in the long run,” improved communication can 
contribute “to humanize social relations and to substitute a moral order 
for one that is fundamentally symbiotic rather than social.” 

In contrast, Robert M. Maclver's interest in political theory and the 
role of the state led to his producing works which brought the dimension of 
coercion, especially legitimate force, into social control in a fashion that 
paralleled Max Weber’s orientation. For MacIver, an element of coercion 
was involved in social control; the problematic issues were the amount and 
the minimization of coercion. 

Maclver accepted the idea that social control was the modern equivalent 
of the classic issue of social order. Social control meant both elements: © 
the institutional mechanisms by which society regulated individual be- 
havior and the “way in which patterned and standardized behavior in 
turn serves to maintain the social organization” (Maclver and Page 1949, 
p. 137). One striking avenue he investigated was social control in 19th- 
century utopian communities in the United States. Maclver was searching 
for hypothetical equivalents of existing patterns of social control and was 
particularly interested in the capacity of purposefully constructed utopian 
communities to adapt to social change and to engage in collective pr bie Tq 
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solving. Reflecting his frame of reference, he concluded that, because the 
social organization of these communities permitted very limited, or insuffi- 
cient, individualization, they were incomplete societies and therefore 
suffered a very high rate of “mortality.”* 

During the 1920s and early 1930s, the term “social control” supplied 
an essential bridge to the influential work of institutional economists. In 
the United States, such economists included Thorstein Veblen, John 
Maurice Clark, Wesley C. Mitchell, and Walton H. Hamilton.** They 
believed that the mechanisms of the marketplace and competition supplied 
an essential but only partial basis for understanding economic behavior. 
Clark, in Soctal Control of Business, presented the core of the institutional 
economists’ effort to make use of the sociological notion of social control 
(1926). He was firmly committed to the centrality of effective utilization 
of market mechanisms for allocating resources. However, it was clear to 
him that the basic structure of modern society does not rest in the com- 
petitive economic process. Society requires a set of informal and formal 
norms which highlight “cooperative” arrangements. In effect, he rejected 
the notion of countervailing power—of society-wide organization as derived 
from the competition of large-scale or different types of economic organi- 
zations. Instead, he asserted that the governmental system—legislative 
and legal—supplies the framework for the cooperative elements of the 
modern economic system. 

Comparable to the linkage of social control with economics was the work 
of “realist” scholars in law, politics, and psychology. The most outstanding 
writer in the sociology of law was Roscoe Pound, whose 1942 study of 
Social Control through Lew anticipated contemporary approaches. In 
political science, Charles E. Merriam made use of the social control con- 
cept in empirical research into political and governmental institutions 
(1936). During this period, another vigorous intellectual current that fed 
the concern with social control derived from the writings of Mary Parker 
Follett, the psychologist of administration. She was groping, with pro- 
found insight, toward a sociological formulation of administrative control 
that would encompass the essential elements of the social process, and she 
broke with the view of administration as a system of constraints. “We get 
control through effective integration. Authority should arise within the 
unifying process. As every living process is subject to its own authority, 


H Other sociologists who pursued the analytic aspects of social control before 1940 
include Kimball Young (1934), Paul Landis (1939), and L. L. Bernard (1937). 


10 These institutional economists constituted a body of scholars with sociological in- 
terest who produced, for more than two decades, important research on industrial and 
economic organization. With the decline of the industrial school of economists, so- 
ciologists unfortunately have failed to incorporate fully the topics of social control 
of economic and industrial life in their domain. 
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that is, the authority evolved by or involved in the process itself, so social 
control is generated by the process itself. Or rather, the activity of self- 
creating coherence is the controlling activity” (Follett 1941, p. 204; see 
also Pigors 1935). 

By the 1930s, the American sociologists’ theoretical and empirical 
concerns with social control had begun to have a discernible impact on 
European thought. Karl Mannheim followed the American literature 
closely and served as a focal point of interpretation. In his elaborate 
treatise, Man and Soctety in an Age of Reconstruction (1940), Mannheim 
made social control a central point of departure for his analysis. Interested 
in political sociology, he introduced and focused attention on the role of 
parliamentary institutions in the processes of social control in an advanced 
industrial society. For him, freedom was a particular type and quality of 
social control; it was required under advanced industrialism if social plan- 
ning were not to degenerate into authoritarian rule. He believed that the 
processes of social control, to be effective, had, in turn, to rest on vigorous 
parliamentary institutions. Under the influence.of Max Weber, he sought 
to analyze, in the broadest terms, the transformation of social structure 
and authority relations, and he highlighted the shift that he saw toward 
indirect authority with the concomitant profound strains on social control. 
His work was striking in the extent to which he incorporated the detailed 
findings of empirical sociological research on American social structure. 
In essence, Mannheim prepared the intellectual groundwork for incorpo- 
rating political sociology and the analysis of mass society into the study 
of social control. 


CONCEPTUAL CONTINUITY 


Although “social control” persisted as a coordinating term of reference in 
American sociology through 1940, the constricted and narrow meaning of 
the term was already coming into force. The alternate formulation of social 
control as a process of socialization leading to conformity was being postu- 
lated by sociologists who called themselves social psychologists. This trend 
becomes evident when one examines, not the theoretical treatises of the 
period, but the titles of doctoral dissertations and journal articles concerned 
with socialization and the process of persuasion, interpersonal and mass. 
How does one account for this transformation or apparent shift? 
First, the fact that there is a natural history of sociological ideas may 
afford a partial explanation. Under the impact of empirical research, broad 
conceptions that have served as sources of stimulation become converted 
in time into more specific and delimited topics of research. However con- 
vincing in itself, this is hardly an adequate explanation. Review of the 
literature and interviews with figures active during this period do not 
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permit the conclusion that the diffuseness and shortcomings of the idea of 
social control—-and there are many-—account for the apparent transforma- 
tion. It is necessary to consider additional factors. 

Second, the power analysis and modified versions of economic determin- 
ism derived from the writings of Karl Marx had the unanticipated conse- 
quence of weakening a concerh with the voluntaristic and purposeful 
process of modifying the social order. This occurred during the Great Depres- 
sion and the New Deal, which created ideological and political currents 
that impinged on sociology in a fashion comparable with the events of 
the 1960s and made the idea of social control or any equivalent unpopular. 
The result was an oversimplified focus on power and power relations and 
on uncritical acceptance of the notion of mass society. To speak of social 
control was perceived as impeding those social and economic changes that 
members of the sociological profession considered essential. | 

As a result, after the interruption in academic life during World War II, 
the subject matter of social control came to reflect increasingly the special- - 
ized interests of sociologists concerned with research on institutions dealing 
` with socialization and resocialization, such as the mental hospital or school.U 
The research topics covered under “social control,” at the national and 
regional meetings and in journal and monograph publications, show that 
the processes of social control in these terms were investigated in an ever- 
widening range of institutional settings. Paradoxically, the relevance of 
these empirical researches rested in their findings, which might well have 
been anticipated, concerning the limitations of dominant leaders and 
organization administrators in enforcing norms and the capacity of informal 
groups to modify norms or participate in redirecting goals. Even in the 
narrow investigation of the enforcement of norms, such -sociologists and 
social psychologists were forced to recognize the requirements of institu- 
tional life and the societal order. They sought to deal with basic issues, 
relabeling “social control” as “social regulation” (Cummings 1968). 

The narrow delimitation of social control as the process of social con- 
formity, although widely used in sociological research, did not and could 
not displace the classical usage of the concept. Since 1945 the latter, with 
its broad and fundamental import, has continued to appear and reappear 


11 Of course, it would be an error to conclude that the narrow social-psychological 
definition of social control as conformity was accepted by all social psychologists of 
either the psychological or the sociological persuasion. A variety of social psychologists 
concerned with social values resisted. Without effective reference to the previous -liter- 
ature, they came in time almost to reinvent the older conception of social control. 
A thoughtful example of the countertrend is found in Scott and Scott (1971), who 
boldly introduce their work with the assertion, “Even a purely objective attitude 
toward the phenomenon of social control provides some safeguard against the concept 
of control by a superman, for either good or evil purposes. This is the fact that 
control is always a mutual affair” (p. 1). See also the penetrating formulation by, 
Litwak (1956, pp. 217~23). 
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with persistence and vitality in the writings of certain sociologists. Clearly, 
the new reliance on biological and electronic analogies has not completely 
displaced or rendered obsolete this traditional line of sociological thinking.“ 

Any review of the continuity and vitality of the idea of social control 
must accord an important place to the writings and research of Everett 
Hughes and his students. As the post-World War II expansion of academic 
sociology was starting, Hughes published his influential essay “Institutions” 
(1946). For him, one central issue of social control was the socialization 
and the organization of occupational, especially professional, groups. ' 
Hughes’s theoretical and empirical writings stimulated a crucial body of 
literature analyzing and assessing processes of regulation and self-regulation 
of skilled groups in modern society,13 

Hughes drew on currents in social anthropology. In particular, the re- 
search of specific British and American social anthropologists served to 
reinforce the interest of students of social control in intensive fieldwork 
during a period when the emerging trend in sociology was toward survey 
research methodology. Anthropologists seeking to use the concept of social 
control to integrate their ethnographic materials and maintain linkages 
with the intellectual traditions of sociology by this approach included 
Raymond Firth (1951), S. F. Nadel (1953, 1957), J. S. Slotkin (1950), 
and Jack Goody (1957). 

The post-World War IT functionalist maintained a concern with and 
orientation toward social control. Throughout the body of Talcott Parsons’s 
writing, there is a central focus on the essential elements of a social order. 
His explicit interest in the social control concept derived from his explica- 
tion of Emile Durkheim. In The Structure of Social Action (1937), he 
asserted that Durkheim “not only gained great insight into the nature of 
social control, but also into the role and importance of moral conformity.”** 
In The Social System (1951), the analysis of social control figures more 
prominently as a core element in his explanation of the patterning of 
deviant behavior. Parsons’s writings have had a strong influence on the 
studies of deviance made by a variety of empirical research sociologists.* 


12 For an interesting treatise on continuities in the use of the social control concept, 
see Richard T. LaPiere (1954). 

18 Hlughes’s interest in social control is to be found implicitly in the works of Erving 
Goffman, Anselm Strauss, and Howard Becker. 


14 Parsons’s analysis seeks to assess the contributions—plus their degree of convergence 
—-of a variety of classical sociologists to the extension and reformulation of basic 
questions of the social order. Thus this volume is a key resource in the intellectual 
history of sociology and the issues involved in social control. In a very compact 
fashion, Percy Cohen has reviewed these linkages, and his effort makes possible the 
conclusion that “modern sociology” has, in effect, abandoned the older question of 
how society emerged and concentrates on that of how the social order persists (1968, 
especially chap. 2). 

15 While a great deal of the writing and research on deviance came to reflect the 
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In the work of a number of Parsons's students, the issue of social control 
continue to be explicated. In Human Society, Kingsley Davis joined his 
conception of functionalism to the idea of social control. “It is through 
them [social controls] that human society regulates the behavior of its 
members in such ways that they perform activities fulfilling societal 
needs—even, sometimes, at the expense of organic needs” (1948, p. 52). 
He focused on institutional arrangements for regulation and control by 
pointedly comparing the mechanisms of social control in totalitarian 
societies with those in the multiparty states of the West. Likewise, the 
social control of science has been used to focus attention both on the condi- 
` tions under which science develops and on the social and political conse- 
quences of scientific knowledge. Bernard Barber, in Science and the Social 
Order (1952), has probed the direct involvement of scientists in wartime 
research and the new orientations toward their social responsibility that 
have emerged. 

The continuing impact of the issues of social order was to be found, after 
1945, among a group of sociologists concerned with macrosociology. It was 
to be expected that Reinhard Bendix and Bennett Berger would display a 
strong concern with these issues and the conditions under which social order 
is maintained. Following directly on Simmel’s formulations, they postulate 
alternative consequences of group participation in a fashion that converges 
with traditional notions of social control. They emphasize that social parti- 
cipation in its generic form produces more than “socializing” effects, the 
central concern of empirical sociologists (Bendix and Berger 1959). They 
also stress the potentiality of an alternative set of outcomes, namely, 
“individualizing” effects, that requires a careful and richer language of 
analysis. The individualizing effects are not at all equated with personal 
anomie but are at the root of autonomy, creativity, and problem solving— 
elements consistent with and to some degree essential for a social order 
and effective social control. 

In an alternative way, Edward Shils has sought to explicate the dimen- 
sion of social order and social control of a mass society (1962). The 
essential transformation of modern society rests not only in its industrial 
and technological base but also in the effort to incorporate the “mass of 
the population” into the society’s central institutional and value systems 
as a result of the social and political process of fundamental democratiza- 
tion, to use Mannheim’s terminology (Mannheim 1940). Shils has tried 
to give a normative dimension to the ecological structure of the nation- 
state with his emphasis on the “center” and the “periphery” (1961). The 


narrower and more constricted view of social control, the following expositions deal 
with broad societal issues and thereby reflect earlier formulations: Clark and Gibbs 
(1965); Gibbs (forthcoming); and Stephenson (1973). 
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particular relevance of Shils’s writings rests in his use of the word “civility” 
to characterize the patterns of interaction and social relations required for 
the reduction of coercion and manipulation in the social order of mass 
society. 

It is interesting that George Homans, before his acceptance of the 
“behavioral” assumption of conditioning psychology, made use of “social 
control” in its traditional meaning. In this he was stimulated by Mary 
Parker Follett's writings. “Social control is not a separate department of 
group life—instead control, to a greater or lesser degree, is inherent in 
everyday relationships between members of the group” (Homans 1951, 
p. 365). For him, interaction supplies the basis for empirical investigation 
of social control in “at least two somewhat different languages” (p. 94). 
Social control can be described in terms of “distribution of goods, such as 
money, and intangible goods, such as the enjoyment of high social rank.” 

Barrington Moore, Jr., in a markedly different style, concerned with the 
historical transformation of societies, poses the question traditionally as- 
sociated with social control in his essay on “Reflections on Conformity in 
Industrial Society” (1958). He considers himself not a student of the 
abstract principles of the human group but a sociologist of comparative 
sociopolitical systems. For him, social control involves an element of 
repression——conscious or unconscious. He feels that “in the mature man, 
we simply call it self-control” (p. 193). Moore has thus approached social 
control from the reverse side, namely, how much conformity does an ad- 
vanced industrial society require? First, he is attracted to the idea that, 
in such a society, more of “this ancient virtue” is required, not less. The 
societal context for self-control derives from the fact that the practical 
problem is compounded by a paradox. “There may be less of the self-control 
now imposed by scarcity,” while “a wider range of material opportunities 
and temptations may require a stronger exercise of this capacity” (p. 193). 

Second, Moore, strangely enough, finds the primary need for conformity 
in the arena of culture, whether broadly defined (as by anthropologists) 
or narrowly defined to include only certain appreciated cultural, artistic, 
and intellectual attainments. It is not the arena of technology that generates 
the need for conformity but “the simple fact that the achievements of 
human culture require effort and discipline, not only to create them but 
merely to appreciate them” (p. 186).1® This line of reasoning is not an 
expression of sociological perversity; instead, it represents Moore’s 
thoughtful search for the requirements of an advanced industrial society 
able to regulate and control itself. 


16 Andrew Hacker (1957) has restated the issues of contemporary political elite theory 
in terms of social control (see also Cook 1957). 
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In summary, the idea of social control has been a central formulation 
in the origin and development of sociology as an intellectual discipline. 
Moreover, particular sociologists have not abandoned the intellectual heri- 
tage and problematic issues associated with the idea, for there can be no 
sociology without a concern for the elements of a social order. An inventory 
of contemporary usage indicates that the efforts to substitute the language 
of social systems or of biological and cybernetic models do not suffice to 
supplant older conceptualizations. In fact, Wilbert E. Moore has con- 
cluded, in his assessment of “social structure and behavior,” that the “old- 
fashioned sociological term, social control, seéms appropriate to revive,” 
to handle the combination of external controls and individual internaliza- 
tion of the moral order (1967, pp. 171-219). The particular term is not 
the issue, of course. The issue is the analytic formulation that highlights the 
preconditions and variables that maximize the self-regulation of society and 
take into consideration the realities of social constraints, whether they have 
their origins in ecological, economic, or normative factors. 


Therefore, 1 would argue that the idea of social control—in its tradi- . 
tional meaning and contemporary explication—should serve as a powerful 
antidote to the “crisis in sociology” outlook as exemplified by the writings 
of Alvin W. Gouldner, among others (Gouldner 1970). No doubt some 
sociologists have become disappointed with the capacity of their sociological 
endeavors to alter the sociopolitical process. Others have become personally 
fatigued and discontented with the style of life of the teacher in the uni- 
versity setting, and as a result they have less zeal for their intellectual 
tasks. A sociologist who has entered his calling with a belief in the 
philosopher-king assumption is certain to face a crisis at some point. 

The phrase “crisis in sociology” must mean that sociology is progres- 
sively more and more unable to explain and clarify social change in con- 
temporary society. There is no need to exaggerate the maturity of sociology 
and the cumulative character of its research efforts. Nor is there any need ` 
to overlook the vast amount of marginal research. But the present state of 
sociology is to be assessed not in terms of the wide range of its undertakings 
but, rather, by the vitality of relevant streams—even if they are minority 
efforts. Therefore, while particular sociologists may experience a crisis, there 
is no basis for asserting that there is a crisis in the intellectual discipline. 
Any “crisis” resides in the real world. The advanced industrial nations with 
parliamentary institutions are experiencing crises in their ability to regu- 
late themselves, particularly in their political institutions. The intellectual 
Fragestellung (posing of the question) linked to the idea of social control 
constitutes a relevant standpoint for assessing this crisis in political 
legitimacy. 
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The reemergence of a focus on social control in its traditional sense (or 
relabeled variously, for example, as “social regulation,” in contemporary 
language) has the advantage of being able to draw on increased intellectual 
self-consciousness among sociologists. The following points are essential, 
although an adequate explication of them remains beyond the scope of 
this-paper and will be presented in my larger study, “Social Control and 
Macrosociology.” ' 


First, the social control perspective, as it has developed, supplies an 
appropriate level of abstraction for the study of social organization and 
social change. In fact, the social control perspective stands in contrast to 
the post-World War II trend, in which much theorizing used a high level 
of generality. Originally, social control theory was formulated at a more 
concrete level of abstraction. It required a set of taxonomic and analytically 
differentiated categories as the basic elements of analysis. Specifically, 
social control scholars postulated that social stratification and social class 
categories were insufficient for the analysis of social organization and social 
change. There was an explicit concern with institutions and institutional 
analysis. Under the rubric “institutions,” sociologists investigated an end- 
less range of subjects that reflected their personal tastes more than a set 
of analytic units and objects of analysis. But from the very beginning of 
their empirical research, sociologists concerned with social control have 
been aware of the necessity of grouping their subject matters in a broader 
analytical category system-—but one which would not lose sight of the 
substantive reality. | 


Thus, slowly, the variety of research on delinquent gangs, work teams, 
play groups, and the like became more and more explicitly fused into the 
study of primary groups, reflecting the writings of Charles H. Cooley and 
W. I. Thomas. Under Robert F. Park’s stimulus, the host of analyses of 
territorial units and residential patterns merged into a common interest in 
community structures. Another core of these subject-matter concerns was 
the transformation of the study of specific corporate institutions into the 
analysis of bureaucratic organizations, under the influence of Max Weber 
and Chester Barnard. From study of a myriad of interesting institutions, 
there emerged the perspective that such categories as primary groups, com- ` 
munity structures, and bureaucratic organizations were essential elements 
for converting the description of social stratification and socioeconomic 
class patterns into effective analysis of the “social system” or the 'nation- 
state. The random investigation of particular institutions that had fasci- 
nated the earlier sociologists has given way to a more pointed focus on the 
interrelations between basic structural “entities.” In the effort to avoid 
excessive reification or a flight into empiricism, the style of theorizing about 
social control developed in the 1920s—and explicated thereafter-—appears 
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to be markedly viable and appropriate for the continuing tasks of sociolo- 
gists. 

Second, the analysis of social control can be pressed with more pointed 
concern for causal sequences in social change in particular, with a more 
explicit and adequate overview of the articulation of “social structure” 
and political institutions. Sociological analysis is only slowly coming to 
grips with the crisis of political legitimacy that constitutes the key prob- 
- lematic issue in advanced industrial society, particularly in those nations 
with multiparty parliamentary institutions. 

The noteworthy defect of the early formulations of social control was a 
viewpoint that saw political institutions as derivative from the social 
stratification system, almost as if political institutions were thought to be 
epiphenomenal, The contribution of political sociology since the 1920s has 
only partially overcome this defect. As sociologists have progressively 
sought to articulate. the relations between social structure and political 
institutions, they have emphasized the causal priority of the elements of 
social stratification. They have perceived politics and “political conflict” as 
manifestations of the underlying social stratification rather than aug- 
menting their approach to politics with an institutional framework associ- 
ated with the idea of social control (Janowitz 1970). Sociologists have been 
interested in describing community stratification, in the mode of Robert 
and Helen Lynd’s Middletown (1929), or national stratification patterns, 
by means of the national survey sample, in order to trace the consequences 
of ‘these hierarchies for political control. In their view, politics is mass 
political participation, especially electoral behavior. The causal pattern has 
been from underlying ecological, economic, and occupational structures to 
social strata to a set of group interests which fashion mass political 
participation. 

Sociologists have yet to explore adequately the implications of an 
institutional approach to the political process. No doubt the sociological 
tradition contains examples of an institutional perspective on politics, that 
is, the viewpoint that political institutions constitute an independent source 
of societal change and an element for fashioning social structure. But 
sociologists, including those attached to the social control perspective, have ' 
been slow to implement the comprehensive implications of such an assertion. 
However, the rise and sociopolitical consequences of the welfare state have 
moved this intellectual agenda into prominence. 

The modern political party and modern political institutions penetrate 
all sectors of society. It is necessary to speak of their decisive consequences 
for social structure and to recognize that the supremacy of modern political 
institutions does not insure either their effectiveness or their legitimacy. 
As a result, trends in political behavior, especially measures of electoral be- 
havior, become key indicators of the effectiveness of social control in 
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advanced industrial societies with multiparty systems. The crisis in political 
legitimacy emerges thereby not as a sudden manifestation but rather as 
the outcome of continuing social change. The cumulative impact of the 
technological and organizational developments associated with World War 
II can be taken as the threshold to the new historical era. World War 11 not 
only created the institutional base for the welfare state but also contributed 
to the demand for more extensive political participation.” 

After a short period of limited adaptation following World War I, 
Western parliamentary institutions have demonstrated their increased in- 
ability to produce effective majorities and to create the conditions for 
authoritative decision making. Therefore, the task of students of social 
control is not only to explain patterns of personal deviant behavior, such as 
suicide, criminality, and personal unhappiness, important though these 
may be. The core issue is to help account for the decline of parliamentary 
opposition and the rise of unstable executive leadership. 

The grave difficulties of parliamentary control can be seen in the patterns 
of mass political participation common to Western nations. In the briefest 
terms, there have been a long-term increase in the proportion of the popula- 
tion who declare themselves unaffiliated with the major parties, an increase 
in shifting of the electoral choice from one national election to the next, 
and a decline in belief in the effectiveness of the legislative process. 

The changes in social stratification resulting from technology, occupa- 
tional structure, patterns of urbanization, and economic resource allocation 
do not appear to have increased or produced a highly alienated or anomic 
electorate. On the contrary, the social stratification patterns result in a 
highly fragmented electorate with a powerful degree of solidarity within 
the component social elements. These groupings increase their demands 
for economic benefits, especially governmental benefits. Thereby persons 
find themselves, under an advanced industrial society, with their own built- 
in competing self-interests that are not easily resolved or aggregated into 
integrated and stable political preferences. 

In the three decades since the end of World War II, the structure of 
political parties in the advanced nations, including the United States, has 
remained relatively unchanged. The descriptive literature on party organi- 
zation has not been effectively integrated into macrosociology and the 
analysis of social control. No doubt the parties require vastly greater re- 
sources to perform their political tasks, and the mobilization of these 
resources paradoxically appears to make them less responsive. Nor has 
the influx of a new cadre of personnel acting for underrepresented groups 
altered the internal functioning of the major parties. The issue that the 


17 For an analysis of the transformation of Great Britain into a welfare state under 
the impact of World War I and World War Il, see especially Arthur Marvick (1968). 
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social control perspective must face is deep. The opportunity to express 
political demands and to balance them by periodic national elections be- 
comes less and less effective as a crucial element in social control. 

During the second half of the 1960s, the strain of social change and 
political constriction produced a marked escalation of parapolitical move- 
ments, outside the institutionalized parties, that frequently used violent 
symbolism and elements of violence. There has also been a striking increase 
in efforts to extend civic participation into the management of administra- 
tive agencies of government and of voluntary associations. These later 
efforts, in part a response to the impact of the parapolitical movements, 
have reflected an implicit recognition of the limitations of periodic national 
elections as mechanisms of social and political control. 

There can be no doubt that sociological literature failed to anticipate 
the scope and intensity of these social movements, although one can find 
‘penetrating analyses of the high levels of societal strain and the constric- 
tion of the processes of social control that an advanced industrial society 
was producing. The sociological writings about these agitations often 
followed the classic model of the natural history of social movements. Such 
writings were perceptive in focusing on the impending transformation of 
these social movements into “interest groups” and highlighted their built-in 
limitations for influencing patterns of social control. 

It was no profound sociological discovery that the protest movements of 
this period would lead to increased diffuse political violence but hardly to 
a revolution or a “revolution situation.” Nevertheless, their explosive char- 
acter requires students of social control to reexamine the issue of violence 
and coercion in social change. In the sharpest terms, what is the relation- 
ship between reliance on violence and coercion and the search for effective 
social control in an advanced industrial society? The question manifests 
itself at every point in sociological analysis where existing patterns of social 
control are ineffective. 

Historians have made it clear that, regardless of the vast and immea- 
surable amount of human misery which coercion and violence have 
produced, the threat and use of force in the past have been essential for 
achieving, on specific and important occasions, more effective social control. 
But to explicate the “principles of force” is another matter—that is to 
formulate propositions of the conditions under which force produces posi- 
tive contributions to social control. Sociologists have speculated repeatedly 
on this issue; but how much further has the analysis been pressed beyond 
the hopeful aspirations of Georges Sorel in Reflections on Violence (1914)? 

The perspective of social control is grounded in assumptions about inter- 
action and mutual influences. Therefore it raises the persistent and vexa- 
tious issue of the consequences of force and coercion for those who initiate 
or manage their use—whether the goal be the maintenance of a social 
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structure or its change. Perhaps the central proposition that can be explored 
is that the use of force and coercion in the search for social control operates 
within progressively narrower limits in relations both within and between 
industrial societies. This assertion obviously does not deny the extensive 
and diffuse patterns of violence under advanced industrialism; nor does 
it deny violence’s decisive importance in particular circumstances. But it 
does emphasize the emergence of a calculus which points to the expanded 
self-defeating implications for those who must rely extensively on force 
and coercion in their efforts to achieve social control in ‘its traditional 
meaning. Such a calculus of force and coercion reflects at least two trends. 
There has been an increase in the professed moral sensibilities of the 
citizenry (which is compatible with political indifference under conditions 
of ineffective political institutions). Furthermore, the sheer complexity of 
societal organization has made anticipating the consequences of force— 
especially given the expanded power of force—much more difficult. 

In a period of weakened and ineffective social control in advanced 
industrial societies, continued conflict and disintegration are alternative 
or even simultaneous outcomes. Social disintegration implies a reduction 
- in the ability of a group to control the behavior of its members and a de- 
cline in interaction and influence; social conflict implies an increase in 
interaction between social groups on the basis of antagonistic means and 
goals. In evaluating the consequences of persuasion and coercion with 
respect to direct social change, we must confront the problem of whether 
the existing categories of political ideology—the language of political dis- 
course which dominates sociological analysis—are adequate for analyzing 
social control. 

The alternative outcomes of the search for effective social control cannot 
be analyzed adequately in terms of conventional ideological categories— 
radicalism, conservatism, or incremental liberalism. There exists a mass 
of empirical data which highlight the conclusion that these categories are 
limited in describing mass opinion as well as the realities of institutional ` 
practice. Moreover, these categories of political analysis imply a final 
result, a resolution, and an end state, when in effect we are dealing with a 
continuous and continuing social process. But the macrosociology and, as 
a result, the analysis of social control are too often dominated by a narrow 
format fashioned by political discourse. Thereby the “resolution” or “out- 
come” of ineffective social control does not necessarily conform to the 
categories of political ideology. It is necessary at least to assume that, for 
an advanced industrial society, the alternatives could include such results 
as chronic and persistent tension and a variety of patterns of stagnation. ` 

In conclusion, it is necessary to return to the point of departure. The 


18 For this process in international relations, see Morris Janowitz (1974). 
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core element in social control is the idea of self-regulation of the group— 
whether the group be a face-to-face primary group or the nation-state. In 
essence, social control is a perspective toward social organization—one 
which focuses on the outcome of regulative mechanisms. To use the 
language of empirical social research, it thereby identifies a set of dependent 
variables applicable to the fullest range of institutional settings. The 
empirical content of social control depends on the sociologist’s ability to 
clarify and explicate the content and criteria of self-regulation. 

Although some sociologists have transformed the content of the term 
“social control” into that of social conformity and: even social repression, 
the classical usage has persisted. The major advance in the intellectual 
history of social control has been its linkages to the political process and 
to the crisis of “political legitimacy.” These linkages can be accomplished, 
not by means of a sociological reductionism, but by a recognition of the 
boundaries of political institutions and the “supremacy” of politics in an 
advanced industrial society. 
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Based on individual United States federal census schedules, this paper 
reports on the ways in which economic and demographic variables 
relate to different types of household organization in Los Angeles in 
1850. While the findings confirm the results of other recent research 
that the nuclear family predominated in preindustrial societies, they 
also emphasize the need to focus on variation rather than on modality 
in order to understand household organization. Methodological prob- 
lems of working with this kind of data are discussed, as are the impli- 
cations of the results for the study of social change. 


Historians and sociologists have directed attention in recent years to the 
question of household structure and family life in past societies (see, e.g., 
Laslett 1969, 1971, 1972; Berkner 1972; Parish and Schwartz 1972; 
Anderson 1971; Farber 1972; Pleck 1972; Demos 1968, 1970; Greven 
1966, 1970; Katz 1972a). A primary concern of these studies has been 
whether industrialization and urbanization transformed the institution of 
the family from an extended to a nuclear form, that is, from an organiza- 
tion in which several generations and sets of relatives lived within a single 
household to one composed exclusively of mother, father, and their own 
children. 

One major theoretical formulation questioning the proposed existence 
of large and complex families in the past is found in Levy (1965), Coale 
(1965), and Burch (1972). The Cambridge Group for the Study of the 
History of Population and Social Structure has provided what is probably 
the most impressive set of empirical results contradicting their existence 
(see, e.g., Laslett 1969, 1971, 1972; Wrigley 1966, 1972). This work has 
demonstrated that in England, prior to industrialization (at least as far 
back as the 16th century), the household was predominantly nuclear in 
structure and relatively small in size. A nuclear household structure has also 
been found to have been dominant in studies of colonial America (see 
Greven 1966, 1970; Demos 1968, 1970). The findings of these studies 
contradict the generalization about the existence of large and extended 
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families in the past that William Goode (1963) has characterized by the 
phrase “the classical family of western nostalgia.” 

Much of the work of the Cambridge Group to date has been concerned 
with the thesis that the dominance of the nuclear family, at various points 
in time and under varying cultural and economic conditions, is primarily 
due to the operation of demographic forces which tend to limit the size 
and structure of the family. The effects of economic, life-cycle, ethnic, and 
legal variables on household organization have also been investigated (see, 
in addition to the works already cited, Goody [1972]; Habakkuk [1955]; 
Herlihy [1972]; Berkner and Mendels [in press]; Hammel [in press]). 
The analysis presented here of household structure in Los Angeles in 1850 
attempts to make a contribution to this current discussion through research 
on a group and geographical area which have received little attention—the 
Spanish- and Anglo-heritage populations in the southwestern part of 
the United States.* 

Discussion of household and family organization has often proceeded in 
terms of a presumed or actual modal category. Whether this discussion 
has focused on the relationship between household structure and societal 
complexity, as in the work of Blumberg and Winch (1972), whether it has 
concentrated on a functional analysis of the family (Parsons 1959), or 
whether it is concerned with reversing accepted generalizations about house- 
hold organization in the past (Laslett 1972), family structure in different 
societies, both past and present, has tended to be described in terms of a 
single category. The consequences of such a characterization, however, have 
been to underrepresent the true variation in household and family structure. 

An understanding of the relationship between the family and other social 
institutions and events requires that attention be focused on variation and 
not on modality. The life-cycle process, which has most fully engaged the 
attention of some investigators of family structure in the past, is but one 
possible dynamic force. Unique historical and political events and socio- 
economic characteristics must also be considered; to ignore them not only 
makes it difficult to understand the institution of the family at a single 
point in time but also hinders our ability to understand processes of social 
change. As Handwerker (1973) has observed in analyzing the relationship 
between technology and household structure in contemporary Monrovia: 
“The question of change must take cognizance of the variety of house- 
hold and kinship structures found in a community, not solely modal types 
or norms” (p. 198). 

While confirming much of the recent historical research on the presence 
of a large proportion of nuclear family households in a preindustrial society, 


2 For research on Mexican demographic history, see Cook and Borah (1971, 1973). 
Among the few historical studies of the family in the American southwest, see 
Farber (1973). ‘ 
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the following analysis specifies some of the independent variables such as 
age, ethnicity, wealth, and sex of household head associated with both the 
modal type of household and with the other forms of household organiza- 
tion present in mid-19th-century Los Angeles. 

As will be demonstrated, the two measures of economic status available 
in this study—the occupation and value of the land owned by the house- 
hold head-——were related to each of the household types analyzed. The 
effect of land ownership, a crucial economic variable in an agricultural 
society, was found to be positively related to the two most complex house- 
hold types and negatively related to the two simpler forms-of domestic 
organization. | 

One speculation is suggested by these findings: land as a source of 
wealth, particularly when it is owner occupied, differs from other types 
of capital by being tied to a particular location. Landowners may have had 
greater interest in and attachment to a specific locale than would be the 
case for owners of more moveable capital or those who owned little or no 
capital at all. The idea of attachment to and investment in a particular 
location and the expectation of relative permanence of residence which 
may be associated with it, then, may help to explain the more complex 
organization of some households as compared with others in the agricultural 
past.? 

Attention to variation in structural ties to a given community or society 
may also inform our understanding of family organization in general. 
Bernard Farber (1973), for example, has used the distinction between a 
local versus a cosmopolitan orientation to explain the organization and be- 
havior of elite families in Tucson, Arizona, in 1870. Bonacich (1973) has 
used the concept of the sojourner, the temporary resident, to explain the 
economic behavior and related family organization of “middlemen” minor- 
ity groups. Future research may benefit from attention to variation in this 
dimension of social structure. 


METHODOLOGY 


The present analysis is based on the individual census schedules for Los 
Angeles city and county in 1850 (Newmark and Newmark 1929). Although 
an extended discussion of the methodological problems of working with this 
material cannot be presented. here, some of the issues involved should be 
mentioned. 

One difficulty in studying family structure through census records is 
that the household (elsewhere referred to as the coresident domestic group 
[Laslett 1972]), rather than the family, becomes the unit of analysis. As 


8 This same set of concepts may also help explain the family organization of less 
mobile groups in contemporary society. 
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has been the case in much recent research, this limitation is of importance 
because if the modal household category is nuclear, one cannot therefore 
conclude that most families were isolated from more extended kin contacts 
or that they did not have relatives to call upon for aid as part of their 
intimate family environment. 1t might well have been the case (as I believe 
to be true of some of the households listed in the 1850 Los Angeles census) 
that kin members lived in adjacent or nearby houses, although such an 
issue cannot easily be discussed with data from census schedules alone. 

Another general problem is involved in using the U.S. federal census 
schedules for analyzing household structure between 1830 and 1870. The 
analysis of household structure rests on determining the relationship of 
members of the household to each other. Knowledge about the relationship 
of each member to the head of the household is of particular importance. 
Since information about these relationships was not provided on the U.S. 
federal census schedules until 1880, it was necessary to establish them for 
the 1850 census through a series of inferences. 

These inferences were based on both surname identification and the 
instructions circulated to the federal census enumerators, which specified 
the way in which household members were to be listed on the schedule 
forms (see Wright 1900). The head of the household was to be listed first, 
followed by the spouse of the head, the children of the head in order of 
their ages (with the eldest first), and then other persons living in the 
household, such as additional relatives, laborers, boarders, apprentices, 
servants, etc. Following these guidelines in order to infer relationships, 
persons with the same surname as the household head were considered to 
be kin, and the order in which they were listed, as well as their sex and 
age, was used to establish the specific nature of the relationship. Persons 
with different surnames were coded as unrelated to the head of the house- 
hold. 

This coding system is admittedly crude and, in particular, underestimates 
the presence of kin related along the female line. (The Spanish and Mexican 
naming practice, which often includes information about female lineage, 
was not recorded by the 1850 census enumerator in Los Angeles.) In view 
of the limitations of the data, no coding system which would eliminate this 
deficiency could be devised.* 


4Some machine-coding programs have been developed (see Miller 1972), but hand- 
coding was preferred in this case for several reasons. This analysis is the first part 
of a longitudinal study which will investigate household structure in Los Angeles 
between 1850 and 1880. The 1850 Los Angeles census has been analyzed separately 
as a pilot project, and it was felt that greater familiarity with the problems of 
working with these data as well as the development of an optimal coding scheme 
would be more likely if the 1850 schedules were coded by hand rather than by 
machine, Furthermore, the Miller program as well as the one developed by Glasco 
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Each of the 518 households listed in the Los Angeles census of 1850 
was coded twice by two independent coders.” The results of the separate 
codings were then compared, and a reliability code with three categories 
was established: (1) both coders agreed about the relationship of each 
individual listed in the household to the head of the household; (2) there 
was agreement, but some reason for uncertainty, usually due to deviation 
from the rules given to the census enumerator; and (3) there was disagree- 
ment between the two coders. Eighty percent of the relationships received 
a reliability code of 1, 19% a reliability code of 2, and 2% a reliability 
code of 3.6 As would be expected, the more complex households—those 
with potentially the greatest variability of relationships in them—tended 
to receive lower reliability codes. All households receiving a reliability code 
of 3 (as well as 18 coded as “indeterminable”) were excluded from the 
analysis. l 

A third problem in using this material may apply to all historical data 
collected from multilanguage communities. The census enumerator for the 
city and county of Los Angeles in 1850 was Mr. Jobn R. Evertsen, a resi- 
dent of the city at the time who had been born in New York. There is 
reason to believe that he did not speak or understand Spanish, undoubtedly 
the language of about 80% of the population that he enumerated (New- 
mark and Newmark 1929, p. 17). Thus, the characteristics of the enumer- 
ator may also have contributed to error in the data to be discussed. 

The following information is available on the 1850 census schedules of 
households: the number of the dwellings and families in order of their 
visitation; the name of every person whose usual place of abode, as of the 
first day of June 1850, was that dwelling;” the age, sex, color (white, black, 
mulatto, or Indian) of each individual listed; the profession, occupation, or 
trade of each male person over 15 years of age; the value of the real estate 


(1969) were derived, respectively, from analyses of Philadelphia and Pittsburgh and 
reflect the characteristics of the populations resident in those cities, In Los Angeles 
the predominance of a different ethnic group, the Spanish-surname population, raises 
questions regarding the applicability of a computer program developed from two 
Pennsylvania cities. 

51 would like to express my gratitude to the unflagging efforts of John E. Lawson, 
Jr., who worked with me on this project in both the arduous coding process and 
the analytic phase. 

DA very conservative system was used for coding reliability. If there was some un- 
certainty about a single member of a household, all of the relationships within 
that household were given a code of 2, even when the two coders were in complete 
agreement about the relationships of all but one person in the household, The coding 
oí household type, which was determined by the relationships within the household, 
was coded in an equally conservative manner. 


T In Los Angeles, enumeration began on January 15, 1851 (Newmark and Newmark 
1929, p. 23), but respondents were asked to answer in terms of the preceding June. 
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owned; the place of birth of each person; the number of persons married 
within the year; the number of persons over 20 years of age who could 
not read and write;® and the number of persons who were deaf and dumb, 
blind, idiotic, paupers, or convicts. The analysis that follows is based on 
this information. | 


LOS ANGELES IN 1850 


California was ceded from Mexico in 1848 and officially became a state 
in 1850, Los Angeles was, at that time, one of the “cow counties” in the 
southern part of the state. The gold rush, which had such great and rapid 
impact on the northern part of the state, was slower in affecting changes 
in Los Angeles. Nevertheless, the area was already in a state of flux, due 
to the real and anticipated changes related to the new political regime. 
Additional instability and change can be traced to the incoming population 
of prospective settlers as well as to those persons who used Los Angeles as a 
jumping-off point for their adventures in the gold fields. The population, 
as enumerated in the 1850 census, totaled 3,530 persons living in 518 
households.? 

As had been the case during both the Spanish and Mexican periods, the 
primary economic base of the area was ranching. The only product of 
industry listed in the census was 42,280 loaves of bread, worth $8,560. In 
contrast to the rapid changes occurring in the northern part of the state, 
and to the many changes that were to occur within the next few decades, 
Los Angeles in 1850 still closely resembled what it had been during the 
Mexican period. 


THE ANALYSIS 


The dependent variable for this analysis is household type, differentiated 
into five categories: “no family” households, “simple family” households, 
“simple family plus others” households, “extended family” households, and 
“multiple family” households.** The analysis incorporates both percentag- 


8 The instructions to the enumerator stated that a person was to be considered il- 
literate only if he or she could not read or write in any language, but there is no 
way of knowing whether this instruction was followed. 


9 The ethnic distribution of this population not only bore the marks of its Mexican 
past but also retained strong indications of its earlier Indian heritage. Almost 10% 
of the enumerated population in 1850 was Indian, but since only seven households 
were Indian-headed, the presence of this ethnic group is obscured. 


10 Households classified no family were those in which marital or parent-child ties 
were absent, including households of persons living alone and those in which house- 
hold members were coded as being unrelated to the household head. Simple family 
households were made up of a husband and wife, husband, wife and child(ren), 
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ing and cross-tabulation techniques and Multiple-Classification Analysis- 
(MCA), a regression program using categorical data. (see Andrews, 
Morgan, and Sonquist 1971). The analytic techniques used were affected 
by the nature of the dependent variable: a multicategory, nominal vari- 
able. Regression techniques cannot readily be applied on a nominal depen- 
dent variable with more than two categories, while tabular analysis, with 
many control variables, is unwieldy and the number of households in the 
1850 Los Angeles census was too small for reliable estimates when they 
were all introduced. Therefore the decision was made to analyze four out 
of the five household types (multiple family households were excluded be- 
cause of an insufficient N) with MCA, setting up a separate equation for 
each type of household, with each type treated as a dummy variable.” 
Thus, there are four dependent variables in this part of the analysis with 
each household type differentiated from all other types. 

Table 1 presents the distribution of households in Los Angeles in 1850 
by type, ethnicity, and reliability. In view of the recent research by his- 
torians, demographers, and sociologists on the demographic and economic 
constraints which are likely to limit the size and structure of households— 
even in cultural settings where family ties were highly valued, as was the 
case in Mexican California (Rolle 1969, p. 118)—it is not surprising that 
only a small proportion of households in Los Angeles were in fact ex- 
tended. As shown in table 1, the simple family household, the largest 
descriptive category, included 33% of the households, while the extended 
category accounted for 19%. Several of the other household categories may 
have included extended families which cannot be detected from the census 
listings. Thus, while the number of simple family households is likely to be 


and/or a single parent and child(ren). The simple family plus others households were 
composed of a simple family plus other persons coded as unrelated to the head, in- 
cluding servants, boarders, employees, or persons with different surnames. The ex- 
tended family households were made up of a simple family plus additional relatives; 
and multiple family households were any that included two or more complete but 
unrelated families. Extended and multiple family households might also include un- 
related “others.” The coding of household type was based on the system developed 
by Laslett (1972, p. 31) and discussed further in Hammel and Laslett (1974); it 
was used in order to facilitate international and historical comparisons. One major 
deviation from this system was introduced. Laslett codes extended family households 
as those which have a related person resident within them, in addition to a simple 
family group. If an additional related family is present, such a domestic grouping 
would be coded as a multiple family household. This rule was not followed in coding 
the Los Angeles data, All households which included a kin extension, whether it 
was one person or a complete family, have been included within the extended cate- 
gory. It should be remembered that since kin relationship was determined through 
surname identification, the “no family,” “simple family plus others,” and “multiple 
family” categories may include some households that are extended through the fe- 
male line, 

111 would like to thank Professor David Heer for suggesting this resolution to the 
analytic problem posed by the character of the dependent variable. 
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a fairly accurate reflection of their actual proportion in the. total popula- 
tion of households, the percentage of extended households is likely to be 
underestimated. ` 

In comparison to findings from research on other areas and time periods, 
the distribution of households in Los Angeles in 1850 is quite unusual. 
Laslett (1972, p. 85) compared the distribution of household structures in 
communities in 16th-century England, 18th-century France, Serbia, Japan, 
and colonial Rhode Island. In each instance, he finds that the percentage 
of simple family households is considerably higher than is the case in 19th- 
century Los Angeles, ranging from 43% in Japan to 90% in Bristol, 
Rhode Island.* In Berkner’s 18th-century Austrian data, 73% of the house- 
holds cross-sectionally were nuclear (1972, p. 406). 

Table 1 also presents the distribution of each type of household by 
reliability and by ethnicity when households receiving a reliability code 
of 1 only are included. As would be expected given the high proportion of 
households receiving a reliability code of 1 (80%), the distribution of 
households receiving the highest reliability is more similar to the distri- 
bution of all households (when reliability is not controlled) than to the 
distribution of households with a reliability code of 2. The multivariate 
regression analysis discussed next includes reliability as an independent 
variable because it is one measure of possible error in constructing the 
dependent variable, of particular concern here given the absence in these 
data of intrahousehold relationship information. As the discussion will 
indicate, caution in interpreting the results should be taken when reliability 
is an important factor in the multivariate analysis. 

The percentage of different types of households inhabited by the two 
major ethnic groups in the community can also be compared in table 1. 
Whereas the simple family household remains the modal category among 
the Spanish-surname group, this is not the case for Anglo-headed house- 
holds, for which the modal category is the “no family” household. This is 


12 The percentages reported by Laslett (1972) refer to household structure, excluding 
servants. Thus, even if some of the households categorized here as “simple family 
plus others” are nuclear in structure, but have boarders, servants, or others resident 
within them, it would not affect the comparison made in the text. 


13 It is not possible to compare the percentage of extended households because of 
coding differences between this analysis and Laslett’s. 


14 Households were coded in terms of whether the surname of the head was Spanish 
or non-Spanish. Of the 518 households enumerated in the 1850 census, 113 or 21.8% 
were Anglo-headed and 76.6% had Spanish-surname heads. (The remaining 1.6% 
covers one black and seven Indian-headed households, which have been excluded 
from the analysis.) Twenty-nine households are of mixed ethnic character, usually 
a combination of an Anglo male head and a Mexican or Indian wife. All such 
households have an ethnicity code which corresponds to the ethnicity of the house-. 
hold head. 
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true for both the total population of households and when households 
receiving a reliability code of 1 only are considered. 

All Anglo household heads were migrants to the Los Angeles area, having 
been born elsewhere than California, while only 42% of the Spanish- 
surname heads were migrants.** One way in which migration is important 
to household and family structure is the availability of kin with whom 
households based on kinship ties may be formed. People who have migrated 
are less likely to have an extensive kin network present than those who 
have been residents in an area for more than one generation. Ethnicity 
may also effect the relationship of migration to the formation of kin-based 
household units. Anglos migrating into a historically Indian-Mexican- 
Spanish area are not as likely to find kin who are already residents as are 
Spanish-surname persons. Both ethnicity and migration, therefore, are 
included in the multivariate regression analysis to follow. The other inde- 
pendent (or predictor) variables included are sex of the household head, 
age of the household head, occupation of the household head (differentiated 
into the three categories of agriculturalist-farmer, laborer, and nonagri- 
cultural) ,1® and the value of the land owned by the household head, as 
well as the reliability code that each household received. The results of 
this analysis are presented in table 2. 

The figures entered in table 2 represent the class and adjusted means 
for each category of the predictor variables. Where the dependent variable 
is dichotomous, as is the case here, they can be interpreted as the pro- 
portion of the total sample or population who are in a given household 
type in that category of the predictor variable. Thus, they can also be 
spoken of in terms of percentages, and comparisons can be made across 
household types.*? The class mean reports the zero-order relationship be- 
tween the independent and dependent variables, while the adjusted mean 
represents the same relationship when all other independent variables in- 
cluded in the equation have been controlled. In MCA the deviation of 
the reported means from the grand mean is equivalent to unstandardized 
dummy variable regression coefficients. 


15 The migration variable has been estimated by use of information on place of 
birth of the head of the household. All household heads born in California were 
considered nonmigrants, while all such persons born elsewhere than California were 
treated as migrants. 

16 The coding of occupational data from the past is a particularly difficult problem. 
Some of the issues involved are discussed in Katz (1972b), In this analysis, men 
who reported themselves as agriculturalists or farmers are grouped together; men 
reporting themselves as laborers are differentiated from other occupational titles. 
All other occupations listed are grouped together in the nonagricultural category. 


17.The proportions (or percentages) do not sum to 1.0 (or 100) because the multiple 
family households have been excluded from this part of the analysis. 
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American Journal of Sociology 
NO FAMILY HOUSEHOLDS 


Households classified no family were more likely to be headed by younger 
persons, Anglos, those not born in California, those who were in nonagri- 
cultural occupations, and those who were not landowners, in the zero-order 
form of the relationship. In the adjusted form, however, several of these 
relationships change and/or disappear. For instance, although persons in 
the youngest age group remain most likely to head no family households, 
the proportion of the oldest age group increases—probably representing 
_ two different marital statuses associated with age, younger persons who 
were unmarried or separated, and an older group that included the widowed. 
Anglo-surname persons remained most likely to head these households, 
while place of birth ceased to be important.1§ 

As suggested earlier, migration may have had a particularly limiting 
effect on the household formation of Anglos in mid-19th-century California. 
Although much westward migration in the United States seems to have 
been done in families and not by single men (Modell 1971) and later 
migration of immigrants from other countries was often along kin lines 
(McLaughlin 1971), early Anglo migration into California was of'a differ- 
ent character. First, mid-19th-century Anglo migration into California- 
was, for the most part, “first generation” migration involving persons who 
did not already have relatives in the place to which they moved.** They 
were, therefore, unlikely to find kin present with whom kin-based house- 
holds might have been established. Second, to the extent that Los Angeles 
served as a way station or jumping-off point for movement into the gold 
fields of northern California, its population was likely to be characterized 
by the kind of migrant who was destined for those frelds—the overwhelming 
proportion of whom were unattached men. The presence of a larger pro- 
portion of no family households among the Anglos in comparison with the 
Spanish-surname group thus appears to be less affected by the process of 
. migration alone than by the historical background of the area and the 
planned destination of the migration flow, of which ethnicity may be an 
indicator.?° 
18 Although women were less likely than men to head no family households, the 
difference is not large in the adjusted or unadjusted form. The lack of difference 
is not likely to reflect an equal freedom for women and men to live independent of 
family ties but may be an artifact of the coding procedure, since this category could 


include widows who are heading households that include married children or other 
kin with different surnames. 

19 The first part of Anglo pioneer settlers arrived in California in 1841 (see Caughey 
1970, p. 136). 

20-This same phenomenon may also be observed in the migration of other ethnic 
groups. For example, Bonacich (1973), discussing the process of Oriental migration 
to the United States, shows that much of their behavior, including household orga- 
nization, was affected by their planned ultimate destination—back to their original 
homeland. 
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Persons in nonagricultural occupations were more likely to head no 
family households than either agriculturalists and farmers or laborers.*! In 
an agricultural economy, the difference between an occupational activity 
that is or is not land based appears to be related to the formation of this 
type of household. This same process can be observed in the relationship 
of land value to the existence of these households; people who owned no 
real estate were more likely to live in them than were those who owned 
any amount of land. 

The no family household, then, in mid-19th-century Los Angeles, was 
composed of the most potentially transient part of the community with 
minimal structural ties or attachment to the area. Los Angeles contained 
over 15% of such households, an indicator of its fluid and changing char- 
acter. It is interesting to note that even in a community undergoing rapid 
political, social, and economic change, and therefore potentially less stable 
than it might otherwise be, an overwhelming proportion of all its house- 
holds were organized along family lines. (For a further example of the 
similarity between frontier and settled population characteristics in 19th- 
century America see Eblen [1965].) 


SIMPLE FAMILY HOUSEHOLDS 


Whereas 25% of the variance in no family households is explained by the 
seven predictor variables, only 5% of the variance in simple family house- 
holds is explained by them. In the zero-order form of the relationship, 
simple family households were markedly less likely to be headed by persons 
in the oldest age group, while the difference between the percentage of 
household heads in the other age categories is smaller and does not vary 
systematically, either positively or negatively. Ethnicity is also related to 
the existence of simple family households: 37% of the Spanish-surname 
compared with 19% of the Anglo households fell into this category. Non- 
migrants, California-born persons, were more likely to head such house- 
holds than migrants, but the difference between the two groups is not 
large (37% compared with 30%). Laborers were considerably more likely 
to head simple family households than those in other occupational cate- 
gories, as were those who owned little or no land. In the adjusted form 
of the relationship, the effects of age, ethnicity, occupation, and land value 
remain relatively unchanged, while the effect of birthplace disappears. ` 
The effect of ethnicity on the formation of simple family households 
may also reflect California’s Spanish and Mexican heritage. The first party 


21 Occupations were not reported for females, and a few male respondents over 15° 
were listed as “unemployed” or did ‘not have an occupation listed for them. All 
household heads for whom no occupational information was available are grouped 
together. This, then, is a residual category, and will not be discussed. 
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of Anglo pioneer settlers did not arrive in California until 1841, whereas 
Mexican migration to California began in the 18th century, and family 
migration was both encouraged and supported by the Mexican government. 
The effect of ethnicity thus does not necessarily reflect a greater attach- 
ment to a nuclear family structure among Spanish-surname persons as 
compared with Anglos, but emphasizes rather the historical and political 
development of the area. 

Simple family household organization was also related to economic 
factors, particularly among the land poor and laborers. This type of house- 
hold organization, characterizing the poorer elements of the population 
in terms of capital attributes and land or occupational skills, seems to 
provide empirical confirmation for Goode’s observation (1963) that rela- 
tive affluence is required to organize and to maintain more complex as 
compared with nuclear family households. | 

One further interesting finding emerges from this data: simple family 
organization, in terms of the kind of society discussed here, may have a 
built-in bias toward the continuance of lower economic status to a greater 
extent than other family forms.?* The “burden of dependency,” the number 
of persons of “nonproductive” ages (below 15 years of age and 65 years 
old and over), was greater in simple family households than in the other 
household types discussed in this analysis (see table 3). The higher pro- 


TABLE 3 
BURDEN OF DEPENDENCY BY HovusEHOLD Tyre: Los ANGELES, 1850 
(X) 

Burden of No Simple Simple Family Extended Multiple 
Dependency Family Family Plus Others Family Family 
Ratio Licences 0.044 1.233 0.900 1.036 0.762 
Ratio: 24 ii veuan: 0.028 0.444 0.375 0.420 0.368 

DE AA 75 160 103 91 54 
Nore.—Ratio 1 was computed as (N penons = iS or = 65)/(N persons 15-64) in each household 
Le., the number of persons of de t ages (arbitrarily d as less than 15 years of age and 
65 years and older) compared the number of persons in that household in the productive ages 
Gene 15 and 64), Ratio 2 was computed by (N persons < 15 or = 65)/(N E in the house- 
hold) for Ce Le, nu of persons In a Bousebold, e depen ages (as defmed 

in ratio 1) compared with the total number of persons in the ho 


portion of simple family households among laborers than among other 
occupational groups may indicate the depressing effect that this family 
structure has on the ability to accumulate wealth, at least in agricultural 
societies,“ 

22 This suggestion is also consistent with Sennett's (1970) findings for families in 
19th-century Chicago. 

23 The argument made in the text is oversimplified, both because of the absence of 
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SIMPLE FAMILY PLUS OTHERS HOUSEHOLDS 


As already indicated, persons with surnames different from that of the 
household head, including all Indians for whom no surnames were listed 
in the census, were coded as “others,” as being unrelated to the household 
head. Such persons might be servants, apprentices, godchildren, employees, 
or relatives with different. surnames. Thus, the simple family plus others 
household is the most ambiguous type discussed here and, therefore, the 
most difficult for which to evaluate the meaning of the findings. Since 21% 
of all the households in Los Angeles were of this type, though, it cannot 
be ignored. 

When the effects of the other predictor variables have been controlled, 
the sex of the household head, land value, and the reliability code are most 
strongly related to this type of household. Males were more likely to head 
households composed of simple families plus others than females, as were 
landowners when compared with those who did not own land. Although 
these predictor variables are strongly related to this form of household 
organization, they explain relatively little of the variance (R? = .0415). 

One source of others in mid-19th-century Los Angeles was the popula- 
tion of indigenous Indians, who provided a pool of cheap labor for the 
maintenance of both large and small economic and domestic establish- 
ments. Some cost for minimal wages and maintenance, though, was involved 
(Cleland 1941, pp. 57-58), which may account for the relationship of 
landownership to the presence of others in some simple family households. 


EXTENDED FAMILY HOUSEHOLDS 


The seven predictor variables explain 10% of the variance in extended 
family households, and the variable most strongly related to their exis- 
tence is the age of the household head: the older the head, the greater the 
proportion of .extended family households, in both the adjusted and un- 
adjusted forms of the relationship. Although cross-sectional data such as 
a census listing cannot tell us how family structure may change over the 
life cycle of any one family, an attempt to investigate such a process can 
be made by looking at the ways in which household structure varies as 
the age of the household head changes. Thus, one possible interpretation 
of the increased proportion of extended families as the age of the house- 
hold head increased is that it represented a life-cycle process.*% 


better data on the resources available for the support of a household and because 
of life-cycle varlation in such resources (see Gove et al. [1973] and Oppenheimer 
[1974] for a discussion of this variation for contemporary families). 


"2 This finding complements the results of other research. Berkner (1972) found 
this relationship to be negative and explained it in terms of the age structure, age at 
marriage, and retirement practices of the 18th-century Austrian peasant community 
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Reliability coding is also related to the extended family household 
organization, as would be expected given the information included in the 
1850 census schedules and the coding process already described. The sub- 
stantive results that are discussed are those that remain even when the 
effects of coding have been controlled. It must be remembered, nevertheless, 
that the coding process itself continues to exert a strong influence in its 
adjusted form as well. 

The occupation and value of the land owned by the household head are 
strongly related to the existence of an extended family household in its 
unadjusted form. Agriculturalists and farmers are most likely to head such 
households, as are the wealthiest group of landowners. The relationship of 
occupation to heading an extended family household remains the same in 
its adjusted form, but it is somewhat less pronounced and the effect of 
landownership is also reduced. It would seem, then, that the maintenance 
of a complex, extended family household is dependent not only on economic 
resources, aS measured by landownership, but also on having an invest- 
ment in and attachment to the community that is more rather than less 
permanent, as might be the case for those in agricultural occupations. 

One other variable, the sex of the household head, is strongly related 
to extended family household organization, with women considerably more 
_ likely to head such households than men.?* Since community property 
rights between husband and wife was the practice in California in the pre- 
American period and the first state constitution guaranteed property rights 
for married women (see Rolle 1969, pp. 241-42), women had access to 
the economic resources associated with extended family living. 

Women were more likely to head extended family households even when 
landownership has been controlled. Perhaps in a relatively isolated and 
undeveloped community, like Los Angeles in 1850, a female-headed house- 
hold required, to a greater extent than might have been the case for male- 
headed households, the presence of adult sons and daughters, even after 
they were married and had families of their own. In addition to ties of 
affection, adult children may have been more willing to remain under 
maternal control because of the authority and resources which the right 
to own land conferred on women. 

The large extended household family, then, the “classical family of 
western nostalgia” which Goode rightly warned us against generalizing too 
far, did exist, but the head of the household was not only or always the 


he studied. Herlihy (1972), in an analysis of census materials from 15th-century 
Italy, on the other hand, found a relationship between age of the household head 
and household structure that is more similar to that found in 19th-century Los 
Angeles. 


25 The number of female-headed extended households may be underrepresented be- 
cause of their potential for being included in other household categories. 
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patriarch acknowledged by our mythology. The matriarch, presiding over 
an extended family household, was also part of that history, at least in 
mid-J9th-century Los Angeles. 
It is also interesting to note that ethnicity i is not strongly related to the 
formation of an extended family household. Whether or not there are 
differing cultural preferences for varying types of family organization be- 
tween ethnic groups, it seems that certain conditions must exist for an 
extended family structure to be a practice rather than simply a preference, 
and it is only when such conditions exist that extended households are 
possible. 


SUMMARY AND CONCLUSIONS 


The results of analyzing the 1850 Los Angeles census schedules must be 
taken as highly tentative, given the nature of the data, the coding process, 
and the fact that the reliability of this process, in its adjusted form, re- 
mained strongly related to two out of the four household types discussed. 
Nevertheless, reliance on such sources and coding procedures may be one 
of the few ways that an understanding of household and family structure of 
a whole society in the past will be available to us. 

To the extent that it is possible to summarize the findings, several factors 
appear to operate simultaneously to explain household and family organiza- 
tion in mid-19th-century Los Angeles: (1) the effect of age on the exis- 
tence of both no family and extended family households; (2) the effect 
of ethnicity on the percentage of no family and simple family households, 
interpreted in terms of political history and migration purpose; (3) the 
effect of the economic institutions and access to the resources of these 
institutions, through occupation and/or land ownership, on the four house- 
hold types; and (4), the effect of sex on the proportion of both extended 
and simple family plus others households. 

Thus neither demographic nor economic factors alone can explain house- 
hold organization, although they are importantly related to it. Historical 
background and events, such as prior Mexican domination over California 
and the gold rush, political factors such as the American takeover, and legal 
factors such as women’s right to own property, are also important in under- 
standing the family and household organization of a given society at one 
point in time. 

In addition to emphasizing the need to take account of specific historical 
events, this analysis also contributes to the more general discussion of the 
effects of industrialization on the family. If change to a nuclear type of 
family is associated with industrialization, it will only be found among 
those parts of the population, prior to industrialization, which exhibited 
a more complex form compared with a simpler type of household organiza- 
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tion. In mid-19th-century Los Angeles, complex households were headed 
by the wealthy and those who, by virtue of their sex, age, and occupation, 
were more likely to be rooted in the community in which they lived. Since 
wealth is rarely evenly distributed in any population, change from an 
extended to a nuclear family household will not be observable in families 
throughout the social structure, and the characteristics which root people 
in their communities are also likely to change. 

The nature of the economic institutions,- the consequences of varying 
types of capital investment related to them, as well as a family’s position 
in the socioeconomic hierarchy, then, may help to explain household and 
family structure in both past and present societies. When changes in eco- 
nomic organization occur, they will not affect all segments of the society 
in a similar way. Specification of the variation in these relationships re- 
mains a central task for students of social change in general and for those 
interested in the association between industrialization and family organiza- 
tion in particular. 
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A Three-generational Approach to Trends in 
Occupational Mobility” 


John C. Goyder and James E. Curtis 
University of Waterloo 


Secondary analyses of 1947 and 1963 data on three-generational 
occupational mobility are presented in order to provide additional per- 
spective on the observation made in other studies that there has been 
a stable pattern of occupational status inheritance in the United 
States over the past several decades. Findings for males and females 
in the total samples show that the congruence between respondent’s 
-and father’s occupational status is similar to that between father’s 
and paternal grandfather’s. It is found that when farm owners are 
excluded the degree of occupational status inheritance is considerably 
greater between the senior pair of generations. Implications of the 
findings are discussed. 


Opinions have varied among sociologists as to whether"the inheritance of 
occupational status from father to son is increasing, decreasing, or re- 
maining constant.” One source of variation is the historical location of the 
observer. Duncan (1968) reviews the mobility literature and shows that 
many observers writing in the years following the depression saw a growing 
rigidity in the occupational structure, while in the postwar period this view 
was increasingly challenged. Revisionism occurs, too, because data of higher 
quality are appearing now. Using a cohort analysis of much more reliable 
national data than had been previously available, Blau and Duncan found 
support for the position that “there has been a quite stable—though not 
completely invariant—pattern of occupational status achievement in this 
country over the past four decades” (1967,'p. 186). 

Another reason for these different interpretations of intergenerational 
mobility trends, and one that attention does not seem to have been drawn 
to before, is that different types of longitudinal comparisons have been 
made. In particular, scattered throughout this literature are three-genera- 
tional mobility studies in which occupational status inheritance from 


1 Our thanks to Professor Paul Siegel for permission to use the 1963 North-Hatt ' 
replication study, to Patrick Bova of NORC for providing copies of data sets, and 
to Powhatan Wooldridge of the University of Waterloo and Carl Cuneo of Mc- 
Master University for helpful comments on an earlier draft of this paper. 


2 Here we will be concerned only with the extent of inheritance of occupational 
status from father to son. We leave aside for the time being consideration of such 
issues as trends in intragenerational mobility, the average distance moved (up or 
down) in mobility, and sources of structural and individual mobility. 
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grandfathers to fathers is compared with that from fathers to sons (Soro- 
kin [1927] 1964, p. 421; Davidson and Anderson 1937, p. 30; Goldstein 
1958, p. 112; Zelan, Freeman, and Richardson 1968). It seems that when 
this method has been used in the United States, the conclusion has been 
that the occupational structure is becoming less rigid. Yet, as Duncan has 
shown, other types of studies (cohort analyses and various surveys in time 
series) yield the conclusion that mobility rates have been stable. 


Of the previous three-generational studies, none involved data that 
could be accepted as representative of the total society, and all lacked the 
statistical controls one might desire (e.g., for farm versus nonfarm back- 
ground and for age groups).* The strong points in favor of these studies 
are their historical depth and the fact that they supplement the limited 
information we have concerning mobility in earlier periods. The richest 
sources of United States data on mobility between three generations are 
two well-known national surveys, the 1947 North-Hatt study and the 1963 
North-Hatt replication.* Our analysis of these two data sets is reported 
here. We began the analysis expecting that with proper occupation scoring, 
appropriate statistical controls, and other technical refinements, results 
from the three-generational method of measuring trends in mobility rates 
would show a pattern similar to that yielded by the more conventional 
methods applied to somewhat more recent periods. This did not happen. 
Following a description of the results, we present some interpretations of 
the unique three-generation findings. 


THE 1947 AND 1963 OCCUPATIONAL PRESTIGE STUDIES 


While these two samples appear to be the best sources of three-generation 
occupational information for the United States, they pose a problem be- 
cause they involve a type of quota sampling. Blau and Duncan (1967, 
pp. 101 ff.) have shown that there is a middle-SES bias in the 1947 sample 
because of the sampling procedures. The same is true of the 1963 replica- 
tion study. We experimented with a weighting procedure, described below, 
to help compensate for this. Another technical problem, nonresponse on 
the grandfather’s occupation question (24% in each sample), was addressed 
both by means of another weighting technique and by an estimation proce- 
dure for missing information on grandfather’s occupation. 


3 The picture is also confused in these studies (as in the whole area of longitudinal 
mobility trends) by the varying time spans investigated by the various authors. 


4The 1947 sample has been analyzed for several previous mobility studies (e.g., 
National Opinion Research Center 1953; Kahl 1957; Jackson and Crockett 1964; 
Hodge 1966; Blau and Duncan 1967) and for the original occupational prestige 
study (Reiss 1961). There are national-level three-generation occupation data for 
Britain (Mukherjee 1954, pp. 266-90) and for Denmark (Svalastoga 1959). 
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In the two studies the following occupation questions were asked: “What 
kind of work do you do?” “What is [was] your father’s main occupation?” 
“What is [was] HIS father's main occupation?” Responses were coded in 
terms of census occupational codes. We have recoded these into Duncan 
socioeconomic index scores (Reiss 1961, pp. 109-26) to make for more 
comparability with other recent works on mobility and to facilitate our 
regression analysis.” Details on the other variables used here and a copy 
of the 1947 interview schedule are contained in Reiss (1961). 


TRENDS IN OCCUPATIONAL STATUS INHERITANCE 
OVER THREE GENERATIONS l 
A comparison of occupational status inheritance from fathers to respon- 
dents and from paternal grandfathers to fathers in the 1947 and 1963 samples 
is shown in table 1. One early finding in our analysis was that the results 


TABLE 1 


OCCUPATIONAL STATUS INHERITANCE FROM FATHERS TO RESPONDENTS 
AND FROM GRANDFATHERS TO FATHERS 


FARMERS INCLUDED FARMERS EXCLUDED 
Rs/Fa Fa/Gf Rs/Fa Fa/Gf 
1947 sample 
Mals codi c. 44% 46 49 55 
(856) (856) (336) (336) 
Females .......ooooo..» 37 43 42 60 
(271) (271) (110) (110) 
1963 sample: 
WANES eur tee esa 36 41 KE 48 
(172) (172) (71) (71) 


D 


Norg--Ra— respondent, Fa == father, Gf = grandfather. 
* Pearsonian correlation coefficients. 





varied considerably according to how the category “farm owners” was 
handled. Therefore the calculations are presented here with this group 
included and then excluded. Pearsonian correlations are reported in table 1, 
but unstandardized regression coefficients were also used to test occupa- 


D Since industry was not asked for father or grandfather in either study, some of 
the Duncan scores had to be averaged. This does not appear to affect substantially the 
accuracy of the scores. The full code for male head of household’s occupation cor- 
related at .989 with the simplified code in a test using the 1968 Survey Research 
Center election study. For father’s occupation the simple and detailed codes corre- 
lated at .993. Scores were averaged for all three generations. The major averaged 
categories were: proprietors, managers, and officials (not elsewhere classified [n.e.c.]) ; 
foremen (n.e.c.); inspectors (n.e.c.); operatives and kindred workers (n.e.c.); and 
laborers (n.e.c.). Titles were classified according to the 1940 Alphabetical Index of: 
Occupations and Industries (U.S. Department of Commerce 1940). 
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tional mobility between the three generations, and these yielded similar 
results. To save space, these coefficients are not included in the table. (‘They 
are available on request.) 


With farm owners included in the analysis, the hypothesis of stable 
mobility over time is supported, and our findings differ from those in 
previous three-generational studies. Among males in the 1947 sample, 
respondent’s occupational status correlates at .44 with father’s, while the 
corresponding correlation between father’s occupational status and grand- 
father’s is only slightly higher (r — .46). That is, the respondent’s occupa- 
tional attainment is just about as dependent on his father’s occupation as 
the father’s is on kis father’s. When farm owners are excluded from each 
generation, the congruent patterns between the two pairs of generations 
are less clear. Among males in the 1947 sample, the correlation between 
father’s and grandfather’s occupational status (r = .55) is then six points 
higher than that between father’s and respondent's (r = .49). 


The importance of farm owners is not surprising. It has been frequently 
shown both that this has been the fastest-shrinking broad occupational 
group and that it is a heterogeneous occupational category with consider- 
able variety in status.° In the 1947 sample fully 54% of the reported grand- 
fathers’ occupations were in this category (48% in the 1963 sample). In 
addition, as noted by Blau and Duncan (1967, p. 286), “the prestige 
ratings given farming by the general public run higher than would be 
expected from the value of the socioeconomic index for this occupation.” 
In order to test the possibility that the lower correlations resulting from 
the inclusion of farm owners were due to this anomaly, we experimented 
in both samples with giving farm owners a higher score than the 14 they 
get in Duncan’s index. Attributing to farm owners a score of 36 (that of 
farm managers) did nothing to raise the correlations between the various 
occupations. In the 1947 data, the correlation of father’s occupation with 
grandfather’s (for male respondents) dropped from .46 to .42 under this 
scoring; the association between male respondent’s and father’s occupations 
also declined. The results were much the same when farm owners were 
treated as proprietors and given an arbitrary score of 50. Therefore, the 
fact that the inclusion of farm owners weakens the intergenerational occupa- 
tion correlations appears not to be due to the particular occupational status 
scores they receive. It is likely due to the fundamental heterogeneity of 


8 One trend in this century has been a consolidation of farms, leading to fewer but. 
bigger farms. Although the prestige studies (Hodge, Siegel, and Rossi 1966) are 
generally encouraging on the stability of occupational prestige rankings over time, 
one wondets how the status of the small farm owner stands now compared with the 
turn of the century. 
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this occupational category, coupled with the massive outflow from the group 
to other occupations through the years.” 


The same analysis was performed for female respondents in the 1947 
sample, and these results are also shown in table 1.5 Owing to the smaller 
proportion of women than men in the labor force, the sample size for fe- 
males is not large. However, the basic pattern observed for males reappears 
for females. With farmers excluded, the correlation of father’s status with 
grandfather’s is stronger than that between fathers and daughters. But the 
difference is quite small when farm owners are included. On the whole 
. the difference in occupational inheritance between the two pairs of genera- 
tions is greater among female than among male respondents, probably be- 
cause the association between respondent’s and father’s occupations is 
stronger among males. ` 


The existence of the small (N — 651) replication in 1963 of the original 
North-Hatt prestige study allowed an opportunity to replicate some of our 
analysis with a sample which shared an identical design with the 1947 
study.® However, the small sample size precluded any meaningful examina- 
tion of patterns for women. Even in the male subsample the N’s become 
small when farm owners are excluded. Wherever replication was possible, 
the basic findings were similar to those reported above. Once again, as may 
be seen in the 1963 results in table 1, the congruence between father’s and 
grandfather’s occupational status is stronger than that between father’s 
and son’s. As in the 1947 sample this pattern is most clearly seen when 
farm owners are excluded from the analysis. The correlations (and slopes) 
in the 1963 study tend to be smaller than in the 1947 sample. This tendency 
might reflect a decline in status inheritance between 1947 and 1963, but 
we hesitate to draw such an inference because the correlation of father’s 
occupation with respondent’s is lower in the 1963 sample (r = .36) than 
in the Blau and Duncan sample (1967, p. 159) collected in 1962 (r = .40). 


t The great of form migration of the early 20th century is clearly reflected in the 
1947 sample. Farm owners dropped from 54% of the grandfather’s occupation dis- 
tribution to only 30% of the father’s (and from 48% to 26% in the 1963 sample). 


8 Since we lacked a female occupational SES scale, the females’ occupations were 
coded in male Duncan scores. 


9 We were also able to replicate Hodge’s (1966) finding from the 1947 sample that 
grandfather’s occupation, when father’s occupation is controlled, has little association 
with grandson' occupation. In the 1963 sample, the standardized regression coeff- 
cients of correlation between grandfather’s occupation and respondent’s occupation, 
education, and income, with father’s occupation and education controlled, were 
104 (P > 05), .114 (P < .05), and .143 (P < .05), respectively (males only, farmers 
included). Thus, the net effect of grandfather’s occupation on grandson’s status is 

rather minor, although it is statistically significant in two of the three relationships. 
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This suggests that there may have been sampling fluctuations in the 1963 
sample. 

The data shown in table 1 were manipulated in three ways, in order to 
address the problems presented by the sampling bias and by the relatively 
low response on the question of the grandfather’s occupation. First, a 
regression equation was devised that estimated the grandfather’s occupa- 
- tion from background characteristics of the respondent (education, race, 
sex, present community size) in cases where grandfather’s occupation was 
not reported. Since occupation is the only piece of information we have 
about the grandfathers, this was a crude missing-data routine, explaining 
only 9% of the variance in grandfather’s occupation. Nevertheless, this 
procedure did allow the use of a greater proportion of the data, since several 
complete respondent/father comparisons hed been excluded previously 
because the grandfather’s occupation score was lacking (21% in 1947 and 
19% in 1963). The second adjustment was a simple weighting on respon- 
dent’s education. This was employed to make the samples representative 
of the population in 1947 and 1963. A third adjustment dealt with the 
fact that recall of grandfather’s occupation was not random. An analysis 
of the nonresponse rate on the question of grandfather’s occupation re- 
vealed quite a marked tendency for high-SES respondents to be most likely 
to recall their grandfathers’ occupations.1° We adjusted for this by 
weighting again on respondent’s education, this time to raise the numbers 
in education categories having low recall of grandfather’s occupation. The 
consequences of all three adjustments were minimal, leading us to believe 
that the data patterns found are not mere artifacts of the research design. 

One important aspect of any retrospective intergenerational mobility 
data, including the three-generational approach, is that there will be 
diversity in the ages of respondents. This means that there can be fathers 
and even grandfathers of young respondents who are younger than middle- 
aged or old respondents. When we compare generations without controls 
for respondent’s age, we are not always comparing the past with more 
recent times, although on the average this is the case. One means of more 
precise analysis is to separate the older respondents and examine patterns 
within this group only. We did this for the 1947 study, and the findings 
are shown in table 2. (The 1963 sample was not large enough for a parallel 
analysis by age groups.) The coefficients for the 14-29-year-old group of 
respondents are included simply to complete the table. It is difficult to 
interpret results for this group. Many of these young respondents may have 
been still engaged in their first jobs, which may not have been similar to 


10 Other results from the nonresponse analysis were: age and sex had very little 
effect on recall of grandíather's or father’s occupation; respondents living on farms 
had high recall, while those living in cities of over 1 million population had the 
lowest recall. 
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TABLE 2 


OCCUPATIONAL STATUS ÍNHERITANCE FROM FATHERS TO RESPONDENTS AND FROM 
GRANDFATHERS TO FATHERS FOR ÁGE COHORTS IN THE 1947 SAMPLE 


FARMERS INCLUDED FARMERS EXCLUDED 
AOE oF RESPONDENT Rs/Fa Fa/Gi Rs/Fa Fa/Gf 
Males: 
14-29 years ....oooooo.o.o. [.39] [.37] [.40] [.53] 
(208) (208) (97) (97) 
30-45 “Years aiii 48 45 51 6 
(361) (361) (148) (148) 
46 years and over ........ 3 54 49 68 
(287) (287) (91) (91) 
Females: 
14-29 years .....oooooo.... * [.45] * [.44 
(371) (176) 
30—45 years ....oooomo no.» * 41 * 50 
(399) (162) 
46 years and over ........ * 39 * 58 
(333) (97) 


* Not calculated. 


those they have engaged in for most of the subsequent years. It is not 
possible to know from the interview specifications whether casual. or part- 
time first jobs were included for this younger group. Also, the father and 
grandfather occupation questions ask for the person’s “main” occupation. 
Unlike the alternative format which asks for father’s occupation when the 
respondent was 16 or some other specific age, this format makes it impos- 
sible to know exactly what year the reported father’s occupation pertains to. 
In some instances in the 14-29 group, the reported father’s, son’s, and even 
grandfather’s occupations could all refer to 1947 (this could occasionally 
occur among older respondents too). Therefore, it is more appropriate to 
focus attention on the results for older cohorts. 

Comparing the strength of association between respondent’s and father’s 
occupations for respondents aged 30—45 with those over 45 reveals no clear 
trends. This finding is consistent with Duncan’s cohort results, for roughly 
similar periods. However, the correlations between father’s and grand- 
father’s occupational status do vary according to.the age group of the 
grandson. Among respondents over 45, the strength of this correlation 
reaches .54 with farm owners included and .68 excluding farm owners. The 
latter figure is an unusually high correlation for occupational mobility data 1) 


11A simple manual/nonmanual cross-classification also reveals the pattern. Among 
male respondents aged over 45, 33% of sons of manual fathers moved into the non- 
manual class, compared with 24% of sons with nonmanual grandfathers. After the 
standardization of row and column totals to 100 (Mosteller 1969) to eliminate the 
effect of “structural” mobility, these proportions become 27% and 18%, respectively. 
However, these differences in net mobility between the two pairs of generations are 
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The same pattern is present (though less marked) in the reports females 
gave concerning their fathers’ and grandfathers’ occupations. Thus, it 
seems that the further into the past one moves (by using information 
reported by the older respondents), the clearer is the picture of greater 
status inheritance between senior generations than between junior genera- 
tions. 


DISCUSSION AND CONCLUSIONS 


A finding of increasing mobility over time supports the “thesis of historical 
convergence” (Hazelrigg 1974, p. 472), which sees industrialization as a 
force that creates greater mobility in societies. But what impresses us most ` 
about the present findings, especially those with controls for farm owners 
and for older cohorts of respondents, is the suggestion of a dual process of 
occupational status inheritance in the late 19th and very early 20th cen- 
turies, and the implications of this for stratification ideology at the time. 
Horatio Alger, the great 19th-century image maker, portrayed a stratified 
but mobile urban society. Social history frequently stresses the rural theme 
of frontier egalitarianism (see, e.g., Woodward 1938; Reissman 1959, 
pp. 15 ff.; Lipset 1963, pp. 255 ff.; Thernstrom 1964, pp. 197 ff.). Strati- 
fication ideology is often thought to be fanciful, as are the Alger novels. 
Thernstrom, for instance, argues that mobility in U.S. cities was either 
less than (1964, p. 114) or equal to (1973) present-day urban mobility. 
Among others, Taussig and Joslyn (1932) have also reported low 19th- 
century mobility in their study of business leaders. We perceive support 
in our results for the view that in the nonfarm sector opportunity was 
indeed considerably restricted by parental background. But the egalitarian 
images may have some structural support too. Whether one views off-farm 
migrant sons of farmers as persons who have undergone mobility remains 
an artifact of the occupation scoring. The fact that the migration was so 
massive, though, may have been enough to support a rags-to-riches ide- 
ology. According to Wohl (1966, p. 504), Horatio Alger’s readership con- 
sisted mainly of rural boys contemplating careers in the city. Wohl notes 
that for urban street boys the Alger stories were fantasies contradicted by 
their own experiences. He argues that street boys saw as their best hope 
the movement to the rural frontier. Eighteen percent of sons with nonfarm 
grandfathers were farmers in the 1947 subsample of respondents over 45. 

How accurate are the three-generation data? The main problem is the 


not statistically significant (OS < P <.10) using Goodman’s (1972) log-linear tech- 
nique. The three-way interaction, father’s occupation by son’s occupation by time 
(fathers/grandfathers == time 1, fathers/sons = time 2), has a standardized value of 
A = 1.80. With small N’s such as we have here, it is hard to meet the significance 
level. But the test suggests that while gross mobility does differ over time, the finding 
of differences in net mobility is likely to be due to sampling error. 
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biased sample of grandfathers. Duncan (1966, pp. 54-63) has described 
the problems of using contemporary reports to study historical samples. 
The sample of fathers of respondents is biased by differential fertility 
rates, so that the more sons a man has, the greater the chance he will be 
represented by a son in a survey. It is this matter of biases in the retro- 
spective sample of grandfathers that furnishes the most plausible rival 
hypotheses to our “low mobility” interpretation of the 19th-century data 
patterns. For instance, one could argue that higher fertility among non- 
mobile ancestors causes an underestimation of mobility between the grand- 
fathers and fathers. While this is also a problem for either a cohort or a 
time-series approach, the difficulty is perhaps multiplied when one compares 
three generations. Given the mild impact of our corrective procedures, the 
difficulties of bias due to nonresponse on the grandfather’s-occupation 
question seem not to be serious here. Over the problem of misinformation 
possibly being given on the grandfather’s-occupation question we have no 
control. Whether people reinterpret their forebears’ occupational careers is 
open to speculation. 

Although the three-generation technique, like other methods, is not 
without flaws, it is important that these data both allow a partial replica- 
tion for periods similar to those.studied by Duncan (1968) (using a cohort 
analysis of the occupational changes in a generation [OCG] data and 
Rogoff’s Indianapolis sample) and constitute a unique source of additional 
historical information. The subsample of respondents over 45 in the 1947 
sample (and their fathers and grandfathers) allows us to look further into 
the past than the samples provided by either Rogoff’s (1953) time series 
or the Duncan cohort analysis. The former is for 1910 and 1940, and the 
latter is for the three or four decades preceding 1962. The working lives 
of the majority of our respondents’ grandfathers would have been completed 
in the 19th centur 172 A number of them would already have died by the 
turn of the century. It is the greater historical depth of the three-genera- 
tional data, we feel, that primarily accounts for the greater evidence of 
changing mobility rates than is found through other techniques. 
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Black religion as inspiration of and opiate for militancy is explored 
on the basis of data collected in an urban community in the upper 
South. Orthodoxy is shown to be positively related to militancy, while 
sectarianism is inversely related. Orthodoxy, viewed as churchlike 
ideology, is shown to be significantly related to church participation. 
Sectarianism, interpreted as part of the general culture of less edu- 
cated blacks, is tangential to the religious system per se. Sectarianism 
is unrelated to participation in a religious organization. The results of 
a secondary analysis of the Gary Marx data are also reported. 


The traditional view of black religiosity has been that it is otherworldly 
and thus draws attention away from problems of this world, including 
denials and abrogations of civil rights. Kramer (1970, p. 232) summarized 
the literature written in this vein: “The church does not function to change 
the social facts, but to make them more bearable; it is in that sense a 
conservative institution that channels discontents.” ' 


The seminal analysis on this topic was completed by Powdermaker 
(1943), who compared from a functional viewpoint the dependency situa- 
tions of child and slave with regard to the problem of masochism and the 
meek, free black. For both situations she asked whether the black accepted 
his position or, if not, how culture channeled the aggression that was 
aroused. She located the concealment of aggression response among black 
Christians who turn the tables on the oppressor (“the last shall be first”) 
and have a feeling of moral superiority.? She noted that this cultural 


e 


1 This study was completed under the support of a grant from NIMH of the 
National Institutes of Health (no. 1 RO1 MH 16573). The authors wish to thank 
Samuel Blizzard and Ernest Q. Campbell, who served as consultants at critical points. 
The Marx data were furnished to us by the Inter-University Consortium for Political 
Research of the University of Michigan. 


2A misleading gloss of the Powdermaker analysis would provide a characterization of 
the black church and black religiosity as inducing feelings of guilt, passivity, and 
low self-esteem. For such a view, see Grier and Cobbs (1968, 1971). A complement to 
this thesis of lowered self-esteem and self-denial is the view of the black church as an 
agency of social control; this view is present to a small degree in Cone (1969, pp. 
91-115) and Glenn (1964, pp. 629-30). 
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process, by which blacks learned the functional role of acquiescence, was 
breaking down. Young blacks, even in rural areas, were using the church 
as a social center, and an otherworldly religious orientation was disap- 
pearing. 

At present the most widely quoted work on the relation between black 
religion and militancy is that by Gary Marx (1967, p. 69), who combined 
subjective importance assigned to religion, frequency of attendance at wor- 
ship services, and orthodoxy into an overall measure of religiosity and then 
showed an inverse relationship between religiosity and militancy among ` 
black metropolitan respondents interviewed in 1964. After introducing as 
single controls such variables as education, age, region, sex, and denomina- 
tion, he concluded that the relationship continued to exist even with their 
introduction. 

Yet Marx noted that “even for the militants, a majority were scored 
either ‘very religious’ or ‘somewhat religious, ” and consequently, “for 
many, a religious orientation and a concern with racial protest are not 
mutually exclusive” (1967, p. 70). There is, as he realized, a dual orienta- 
tion of religion: as both opiate and inspiration of civil rights militancy. 
His conclusion was that otherworldly religiosity tends to inhibit civil rights 
militancy, while religiosity with temporal concern tends to inspire it (1967, 
pp. 71-72). Concerning the present state of black religion (especially of an 
otherworldly ilk), he wrote (1967, p. 72): “Until such time as religion 
loosens its hold over these people or comes to embody to a greater extent 
the belief that man as well as God can bring about secular change, and 
focuses more on the here and now, religious involvement may be seen as 
an important factor working against the widespread radicalization of the 
Negro public.” 


REANALYSIS OF THE MARX DATA 


Marx's general finding that religiosity acts as an opiate of civil rights mili- 
tancy could be due in part to an inverse relationship between sectarianism 
and militancy instead of one between religiosity in general and militancy. 
It could be more markedly due to his not having controlled simultaneously 
for education, sex, and other correlates of militancy and religiosity. From 
his own reanalysis of the data, Marx (1969, pp. 94-105) reported five 
variables concerned with religiosity: denomination, number of memberships 
in church organizations, attendance at worship services, subjective impor- 
tance of religion, and orthodoxy of belief. He found all of these variables 
to be inversely correlated with militancy. We subjected the Marx data to 
secondary analysis by means of multiple classification analysis (MCA) - 
(Andrews, Morgan, and Sonquist 1967), using these variables in addition 
to age, education, region, and sex. 
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Our findings appear in table 1, where it can be seen that all y (or zero- 
order) coefficients are significant at the .01 level.” The $ coefficients for the 
background predictors (those used by Marx as single controls in his 1967 


TABLE 1 


EFFECTS OP SELECTED PREDICTORS ON MILITANCY (MARX DATA) 


Predictors* y> . B 

Educa ON a 28 20 

EECH —.16 ome 14 
EE Kn ege eet AA — 21 10 
RELOD as 19 .10 
OrthOGORY aci a T — 21 — 08* 
Importance of religion `... —.21 —~.08* 
JIENOMINALION: tea — 18 — DD 
ca A ek wad wee ee ne oe ewes — 12 — DAT 
Church organizational memberships .............. — DÉI .00* 


Nore.—R = .36. 

s The predictors were coded as follows: education—grade 8 or less, grades 9-11, grade 12, some 
college or more; sex—male, female; age--29 and youn 3044, 45-59, 60 and older; region— 
South, North; orthodoxy-—seven categories from low to : importance of religion—five categories 
from not fait erch at all to OS important; denomination—~Episcopal-Presbyterian-Congrega- 
tional, Cathollc-none (following Marx), Methodist, American Baptist, Southern Baptist, other Baptist, 
sects and cults: attendance—five categories from less than once a year to more than once a week; 
mp a oan organizational memberships—none, one or more. 


analysis) remain significant at this level, but all of the B coefficients for 
the religious variables lack significance at the .05 level. Our interpretation 
of the findings is not that black religiosity is unrelated to militancy, but 
that the direction of effect depends on the kind of religiosity. That is, 
there is indeed a dual orientation of black religion. While Marx’s review of 
the literature indicates the validity of this perspective, the possibility is 
not fleshed out by his data. 


THE FINDINGS FROM AN ANALYSIS OF NEW DATA 


We now turn to the results of an analysis of data collected in an urban 
community (1970 population of 36,253) in the upper South in 1970-71. _ 
Included were variables for religiosity and civil rights militancy. Race rela- 
tions in the community had undergone considerable change in recent years; 
thus our data provided a good test of the religiosity-militancy relationship, : 
in view of the stereotype of southern, black religion as otherworldly and 
inversely related to militancy. Yet the writings by Powdermaker gave 


8 Although we have taken the liberty of reporting tests of significance, the reader 
should be cautioned that the F-tests of significance from the sums of squares given by 
the MCA program are based on the assumption of simple random sampling. The 
sampling design used by Marx did not meet this assumption; thus the reader should 
place more importance on the size of the y and £ coefficients. 
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promise of considerable change in the role of religion in the black person's 
struggle for self-affirmation or freedom. 

We employed a disproportionately stratified, systematic random sample 
drawn from a list of housing units in Bowling Green, Kentucky. Individual 
respondents were selected through a randomizing procedure for each house- 
hold. Those interviewed were individuals 18 years of age or older who 
considered themselves permanent residents of the city. We had black inter- 
viewers attempt to interview in 418 black households; a total of 405 black 
adults were interviewed, giving a completion rate of 96.9%.* 

Seven measures were employed in our analvsis: civil rights militancy as 
the dependent variable? and education, sex, age, orthodoxy, sectarianism, 
and religious associational involvement as predictors. Education and age 
were measured in number of years. Sex was coded male (0) and female (1). 
_ Missing data were very infrequent. Let us now turn to how we constructed 
our indices. 

In general, item scores were transformed into Z-scores for respondents 
for whom the data were complete. If a respondent gave answers for at 
least half of the items, the mean of the known items was assigned to each 
missing one. If fewer than half of the items were answered, no allocation 
was made until the end of the procedure. The scale score was simply the 
sum of the item Z-scores for the respondent. Any respondent not assigned a 
scale score by this method was given the total-score mean. Because the 
scale score was essentially at the ordinal level of measurement, the data 
were ranked within each race, and the ranks were transformed to standard 
scores with a mean of 50 and standard deviation of 10. These scores are, 
in essence, normalized T-scores. In developing indices we followed the 
criteria suggested by Guilford (1965, p. 481)—that interitem correlation 
coefficients should fall between .10 and .60 and that item—total-score cor- 
relation coefficients should be in the .30-.80 range. In addition, we deter- 
mined Cronbach’s a. All reliability tests were run on the unweighted data 
for all respondents. 

The index of associational involvement was constructed to focus on two 
related activities: involvement in a religious organization, as expressed by 
church attendance, and involvement in the organizational life of a congrega- 


4t Our design also included the interviewing of whites (we do not report data for 
them here). Because the white sample was disproportionate, we used a weighting sys- 
tem in order to obtain a sample reflecting the entire community. The weighting was 
minimal for the black sample. Because we intend to report at a later time the results 
of a similar analysis including the white data, we utilize the weighted black data here. 
Findings from an analysis using unweighted data are not divergent from those we 
present here. 


5 The militancy variable contained eight items, including attitude toward such diverse 
matters as civil rights generally, black power, and support of integration by the 
government, For the wording of the eight items, see Nelsen and Nelsen (1975). 
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tion. For each of these we utilized two items—regularity of attendance 
during the past year and attendance during the past seven days for the 
former and, for the latter, involvement in activities or organizations of the 
church, other than attending services, and self-reporting on both keeping 
informed about the church attended and having some influence on its deci- 
sions. For the four items œ == .63. 

Separate measures were constructed for orthodoxy and sectarianism in 
order to differentiate between individuals holding churchlike and those 
holding sectlike beliefs. A churchlike ideology, unlike a sectlike one, would 
not entail rejection of worldly interests, including the desire for an im- 
proved position for blacks in society. From a Durkheimian position, Hoge 
(1974, p. 185) linked the strength of traditional groups, or social solidarity, 
and a high level of orthodoxy. For our data, orthodoxy, or churchlike belief, 
should be linked with black community cohesion. Considering the impor- 
tance of the black church to the black community over time and the 
saliency of militancy, a prediction of a positive relationship between ortho- 
doxy and militancy follows. For orthodoxy we used a belief in heaven and 
hell and the beliefs that it is more important to go to church than to be 
active in politics, that the Bible is God’s Word and all it says is true, and 
that the Ten Commandments and other scriptural statements about behav- 
ior should be followed because they are rules God has provided for the 
leading of Christian lives (not rules to be interpreted to fit the situation). 
For sectarianism also four items were employed—beliefs that testifying 
about one’s religious experience should be part of regular services, that God 
sends misfortune and illness as punishment for sins, that ministers should 
feel a call to the ministry (rather than have training), and that the world 
will soon come to an end. Two clearly demarcated factors resulted from a 
principal-components factor analysis with varimax rotation: orthodoxy and - 
sectarianism (the items for each were appropriately loaded on the two 
factors). Factor scores were then computed, using the weighted data. 

The intercorrelations among the independent variables are shown in table 
2. For the analyses reported in the remainder of the paper, we used multiple 
linear regression. 


TABLE 2 
PRODUCT-MOMENT CORRELATIONS AMONG THE PREDICTORS 


Associational 

Sex Age Orthodoxy Sectarianism Involvement 
Education .....ooooonmom... 13 — 41 —.05 —.29 KE 
LEE DE -—.06 06 00 19 
EE Fae we cae weet oe ZU 10 00 
Orthodoxy ceci .10 Kid 
GEET — 04 


Nor, —Any correlation equal to or greater than + .12 is significant at the .01 level, 
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Table 3 presents the G weights for the three religious variables we used, 
with militancy as the dependent variable. Sectlike religious ideology was 
inversely related to militancy, while churchlike religious ideology (or 


TABLE 3 


RELIGIOUS VARIABLES AS PREDICTORS OF MILITANCY 


Predictors B 
ordan Egr Ee RN E Eer Eu E —,20** 
EE, ds cues twas eh ued seat is 17** 
Associational involvement `... —.02* 

eae ld. 
sg De < Ol. 


orthodoxy) was positively related. Associational involvement was not sig- 
nificantly (.05 level) related to militancy. 
In table 4 we present the relationships between the three background 


TABLE 4 


EDUCATION, SEX, AND AGE AS PREDICTORS oF ORTHODOXY AND SECTARIANISM 


D WEIGHTS Fox: 


PREDICTORS Orthodory* Sectarianism > 
Educacion. ade ria 04% — 213 
ke gege epes en ée ROA AAA Ass 07* DA 
A ee Kkke — .05* 
aR=.21 
BS 
at < DI 


variables (education, sex, and age) and orthodoxy and sectarianism. Age is 
positively related to orthodoxy, and since it is inversely related to mili- 
tancy, it might tend to suppress the relationship between orthodoxy and 
militancy. Education is inversely related to sectarianism, and since it is 
positivély related to militancy, the sectarianism-militancy relationship could 
be spurious. 

Table 5 presents the effects of all predictors (background and religious) 
on militancy. Education is the most important variable, followed by ortho- 
doxy, in predicting militancy. While sectarianism is negatively related to 
militancy (P < .05), clearly their relationship was reduced by introducing 
the other predictors (especially education) into the analysis.* Associational 
involvement was not significantly related to militancy. 


6 A check indicated that there was no significant interaction between orthodoxy and 
sectarianism in their joint relation to militancy. 
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TABLE 5 


EFFECTS OF BACKGROUND AND RELIGIOUS VARIABLES ON MILITANCY 


Predictors r B 
EE 23 +++ 25 
OrinOdOxy sara aa 14*** 21 F** 
SOK O E EOE SER EP ow aw —~,10*** m, 141E 
Sectarianism A O ~, 18*** wom 12 ** 
NEAR — ,16*** — 08* 
Associational involvement .......o.oooooooo.o.m.».. 03* m Q6* 

nt < 02 
FF Ee OL 
DISCUSSION 


Beginning with Powdermaker’s observation that the cultural process by 
which blacks learned acquiescence was breaking down and knowing that 
the trends to which she pointed, including rising educational levels, have 
continued to the present day, making for the acculturation of blacks in 
terms of the larger value system (for a more complete discussion of this, 
see Nelsen and Nelsen [1975]), we concluded that black religion should 
not simply be inversely coupled with militancy. Rather, we argued for a 
positive role on the part of orthodoxy. From the second table it can be seen 


‘that orthodoxy was positively related to associational involvement (r = 


.26) ; indeed, in our own research, we are assessing politicization effects of 
the black church and ministry on parishioners and children of parishioners. 
On the other hand, the absence of a relationship between sectarianism and 
associational involvement (ry — -—.04) suggests that researchers are in 
error when they tag the black church with encouraging otherworldly reli- 
gion. We interpret sectarianism as part of the general culture shared by 
less educated blacks; it is only tangential to the religious system per se. 
With rising educational levels, sectarianism should greatly diminish (the 
relationship between age and education was —.47). With higher levels of 
education, religiosity in general should be coupled with greater feelings of 
militancy on the part of blacks. 

Since the black church is, in part, an expression of the black community, 
it may be expected to develop and elaborate an ideology (and theology) 
of black power not only as a defense against white racism but also as an 
appeal to disaffected black youth feeling “the dehumanizing effects of a 
spurious white ‘Christian culture” (Wilmore 1968). We expect that the 
black church will expand its prophetic role as critic and moral judge of 
the larger society, because this role is part of its tradition and because at 
this time its members and other blacks in the community are especially 
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receptive to this stance. This is not to identify religious ideology as a major 
force in causing militancy. Indeed, our own findings indicate that religious 
belief is not especially potent in either fostering militancy or muting it, 
despite the avowals of writers to the contrary. To the extent that beliefs 
affect militancy, the direction of effect depends on the character of the 
beliefs held. In the main, we do not find that religiosity and especially the 
black church represent a conservative force that channels discontent. It is 
not an agency of social control in the service of whites. Rather, within 
black religion can be located a Promethean motif, namely, that blacks find 
in a churchlike orientation a stimulus for militancy and protest. 
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A REPLY TO MC AULIFFE AND GORDON “A TEST OF 
LINDESMITH’S THEORY OF ADDICTION” 


In their presentation of my theory of addiction, McAuliffe and Gordon 
(AJS 79 [January 1974]: 795-840) deal with it as if it were a theory of 
conscious motivation. They assert that I “rely heavily, if not exclusively, 
upon the avoidance of withdrawal symptoms as the motivation for con- 
tinued addiction” (p. 797). What I did argue was that the addict’s craving 
for drugs is produced or caused by the repetition of a particular type of 
experience, not by a motive. The addict’s verbalizations of motive, from 
this viewpoint, are among the subsequent variable manifestations or effects 
of this prior conditioning or learning process. At various points in my 
writing on drugs as well as in the text on social psychology that I wrote 
with Strauss (to which McAuliffe and Gordon refer), I have explicitly 
rejected the idea that problematic human behavior can be explained satis- 
factorily in terms of motives. The authors of this article have thus de- 
voted themselves to an elaborate attack on a theory which I do not hold 
and which, as far as I know, is not held by anyone. 

The authors criticize but do not wholly reject the theory which they 
erroneously attribute to me: they merely amend it by adding another 
motive, the desire for pleasure. Addicts, they say, use drugs by reason of 
a mixture of two motives, the desire to avoid withdrawal and the desire for 
pleasure. I agree with their negative criticism of the desire to avoid with- 
drawal as an explanatory concept and would go much further than they 
do by rejecting it out of hand as patently false. It does not make sense, 
for example, to say that an addict relapses after months or years of absti- 
nence to avoid withdrawal sickness. Perhaps one should postulate an un- 
conscious masochistic drive to account for such relapses. 

The pleasure motive which McAuliffe and Gordon add to the explanatory 
scheme they attribute to me must also be rejected because, among other 
things, it involves a confusion of effects with causes. The characteristic 
motivation of an addict is radically different, both qualitatively and in 
terms of intensity, from the motivation of nonaddicts who experience 
pleasant effects from opiates—a point to which I shall return later. The 
difference might be compared to that between a man’s reaction to an at- 
tractive woman with whom he is unacquainted and the same man’s re- 
actions to the same woman after he has fallen in love with her. The 
characteristic craving and its motivational manifestations make their ap- 
pearance during and after the process of getting hooked and are symptoms 
or aspects of addiction, not causes. To attribute causal efficacy to the 
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addict's peculiarly compulsive and irrational pleasure motive is comparable 
to asserting that malaria is caused by intermittent chills and fevers. The 
authors, in short, have fallen into the trap of tautology. The crucial etio- 
logical problem in the case of the craving for drugs, as in the case of 
malaria, is to explain how it is contracted. This seems necessarily to imply 
seeking the origin of the craving by examining the process for which the 
addicts themselves have invented the term “getting hooked.” It was this 
process that was the focal point of my theory and that McAuliffe and Gordon 
virtually ignore. Getting hooked is not the same as becoming aware that 
one is physically dependent. The authors’ remark (p. 808) that the concept 
of “craving” itself implies a desire or drive to use the drug for some sort 
of satisfaction derived from it indicates the tautological aspect of the theory 
they propose, since craving virtually constitutes addiction and is invariably 
included in its definition. 

If one assumes, with McAuliffe and Gordon, that the addict’s behavior 
arises from the two key motives of avoiding withdrawal distress and 
seeking pleasure, there is an obvious and efficient way in which both could 
be satisfied simultaneously. This would be to take the drug intermittently, 
say every other day, being careful never to use it on two successive days. 
There are nonaddicts who do this. If addicts did so, there would be no 
drug addiction problem. On an every-other-day schedule, by the authors’ 
own reasoning, the user would be assured of experiencing euphoria 15 days 
a month at perhaps one-tenth or less of the average monthly cost of $1,000 
to $1,400 which McAuliffe and Gordon cite for their sample. Since physi- 
ological dependence and tolerance would not build up, withdrawal distress 
would be absent, smaller doses would produce the desired effect, the effects 
would be more prolonged, and the 15 shots per month would constitute a 
small fraction of the number that an addict would take in the same time. 
Other overwhelming advantages would be that on this schedule the user 
would not be addicted and the misery, physical pain, risks (of arrest, over- 
dose, poisoning, death, disease, etc.), anxiety, stigma, guilt, fear, depres- 
sion, and frustration commonly associated with addiction would be either 
greatly reduced or eliminated. My hypothetical case would undoubtedly 
be better off in terms of net euphoria than ell of the addicts in the Mc- 
Auliffe-Gordon sample. Even in terms of sheer frequency of euphoric drug 
_ experience, he would do as well as or better than half of them. Getting 
hooked on heroin is a recipe for misery and disaster, not for a long and 
happy life. 

The authors obfuscate rather than clarify their differences with me on 
the euphoria question. The very first sentence of their abstract, stating 
that I say addicts do not experience euphoria after physical dependence 
is established, is false, even in terms of their later discussion. I point 
out that the impact of intravenous injections is highly prized and that 
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addicts commonly describe the drug’s effects in ecstatic terms. At this 
point, I agree with a statement by Lasagna, von Felsinger, and Beecher 
(1955, p. 1019; cited by McAuliffe and Gordon) that, while “one would 
be foolish to deny the importance of opiates for addicts, it is difficult to be 
sure of the source and nature of the satisfaction derived.” While the testi- 
mony of addicts may be reliable on questions to which they know the 
answers, it is not reliable when this is not so. In their article, Lasagna et 
al. (1955, p. 1020) devoted a substantial section, entitled “Difficulties in 
Use of Postaddicts,” to the difficulties involved in interpreting the reports 
of such subjects. 

In my consideration of the “normality” of the addict between injections, 
I was concerned with what proportion of the addict's time is spent “on 
the nod,” or “high.” If he is awake 480 hours a month and one allows 
two hours for impact effects, how much of the other 478 hours is spent in 
the “high” state? This question is unanswerable from the study, because 
of the lumping of impact and continuing effects and the lack of attention 
to duration. McAuliffe and Gordon seem to concede that, as addiction 
proceeds, euphoric effects tend to be of shorter duration and less frequent 
and that they may vanish, points that have been made by innumerable 
observers and many addicts during the last 50-75 years in various parts 
of the world. They are not original with me, as McAuliffe and Gordon 
seem to think. ; 

One must remember that the sample employed is highly unrepresenta- 
tive in that it focuses on the intravenous use of heroin by members of a 
drug subculture in a particular cultural setting at a particular time. Findings 
from such a sample cannot be extended without qualifications to the 
“typical addict,” to “almost all addicts,’ or to addicts in general, as is 
done repeatedly by McAuliffe and “Gordon. As they themselves indicate, 
the intravenous mode produces effects that are absent when the drug is 
used in other ways, such as orally, subcutaneously, or by smoking and 
inhalation. The intravenous method is both relatively new and still no 
doubt a minority practice: most Asiatic addicts do not use it. Even in the 
United States substantial numbers of addicts subsist on orally administered 
methadone and become addicted in medical practice on subcutaneous injec- 
tions. Such instances can scarcely be disregarded in the formulation of a - 
general theory. 

The authors’ criticism of my treatment of euphoria thus seems to boil 
down to two points: I did not emphasize it sufficiently, and I did not 
attribute causal significance to it. Apropos of the first point, I did in fact 
assign a significant function to euphoria when I said it might be thought 
of as the bait on the hook—the bait that lures the user into a trap. Mc- 
Auliffe and Gordon seem to view addiction not as a trap but, rather, as a 
conscious and more or less rational pursuit of pleasure. As I see it, they 
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are so preoccupied with the bait that, like fish about to be hauled in by 
the fisherman and like the beginning user of drugs, they do not see the 
hook. Thus they give little attention to the many painful and unpleasant 
effects of addiction other than financial costs and risks of arrest, 

With respect to the second point, I have already indicated that causal 
significance cannot be attached to experiences that follow from addiction 
instead of preceding it. Since the addicts 1 interviewed were much like 
those of McAuliffe and Gordon’s sample, it seemed essential to me, in 
trying to formulate a general theory, to take mto account the parochial 
and unrepresentative nature of my sample. 1 did this by considering as 
many other patterns of use besides the intravenous as I could and especially 
by considering the ways in which addiction occurs in medical practice, 
where the euphoria situation is very different from that on the street. This 
reasoning led me to the conclusion that the craving that characterizes the 
addict arises in conjunction with the use of the drug after physical depen- 
dence is established and recognized. It is characteristically at this point 
that the compulsive, irrational, ecstatic themes seem for the first time to 
enter into the addict’s behavior and his reports on his experience and 
attitudes: he begins to show signs of falling in love with his drug. 

It may seem incredible to many readers that a person might become or 
be addicted without experiencing euphoria, but it should be remembered 
that babies can by physiologically dependent at birth and that an un- 
conscious patient can readily become physiologically dependent. and later 
become addicted without ever administering the drug to himself. Experi- 
encing the drug’s effects is a complex process and not something that is 
pharmacologically given, a point that McAuliffe and Gordon miss but one 
that is strongly emphasized in the literature they cite and apparently rely 
on (e.g., Beecher 1959). Opiate effects are multiple and distributed over 
a time interval. To respond to them, the subject must perceive or notice 
them and attribute them to a source. He also reacts to or evaluates his 
perceptions in terms of many possible factors, so that he may, for example, 
describe the effect as pleasant or positive and still not wish to repeat it. 
He may react positively to sleep-inducing properties of morphine when he 
wants to go to sleep and negatively when he has something interesting to 
do and does not want to go to sleep. 

A patient in a hospital who is in chronic pain commonly notices mainly 
the reduction in pain from morphine injections. If he is given more than 
one medicine and does not know what they are or what to expect from 
them, it is very easy for him to confuse the effects of one with those of 
another. If the patient knows he is dying slowly of painful terminal cancer, 
he may become addicted but is unlikely to describe the effects of opiates 
upon him in particularly exuberant terms. . 

In contrast to the import of the preceding discussion, McAuliffe and 
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Gordon seem to view the opiate effect as a rather simple, monolithic, un- 
problematic experience. They observe that “there is every reason to believe 
that the initial arousal-change [produced by the onset of the drug’s action] 
is present and positively reinforcing in one degree or another, regardless 
of the mode of administration and regardless of whether the user is physio- 
logically dependent” (p. 801). This statement is wholly undocumented, 
and its implications—that opiate effects are positively reinforcing even when 
the subjects describe them as unpleasant and that there are no essential 
differences between effects on a nonaddict and those that occur after the 
onset of physical dependence has radically altered the physiological state 
of the body—are absurd and indefensible. Ironically, the statement is of 
the kind that might be found in older pharmacology texts; it is not what 
one would expect from a behavioral scientist nor what one would infer from 
an examination of the evidence. 

Examples relevant to the above may be taken from Beecher (1959), 
cited by McAuliffe and Gordon. Beecher reports that 20 normal subjects, 
when given placebos, heroin, morphine, pentobarbital, and amphetamine 
without knowing which was which, rated the heroin and morphine as dys- 
phoric and the other three, including the placebo, as euphoric (p. 328). 
He also indicates that when 30 “hospitalized, chronically ill, elderly 
patients” were given placebos, heroin, morphine, and two other (nonopiate) 
drugs, 11 said they felt happy after the heroin injection, 10 after morphine, 
and 10 after the placebo (p. 330). Summarizing research findings con- 
cerning opiate effects on normal subjects, Beecher lists on a single page 
(334) approximately a dozen studies which bear out the conclusion that 
such subjects are on the whole not impressed by opiate effects and com- 
monly react to them with relative indifference or actual dislike. One of 
these studies was an investigation of the effects experienced by 150 patients 
after 386 administrations of morphine. In only three cases were the re- 
sponses “really euphoric.” 

A point of key importance that emerges on opiate drug experiments 
is that normal subjects almost invariably report that they are unable to 
understand how anyone could become addicted to these substances (Bee- 
cher 1959, p. 334). The same attitude characterizes the naive beginning 
user, who usually does not expect to become addicted and whose self- 
confidence may not begin to fade until he has his first experience with 
withdrawal, which is likely to be greeted with surprise and perhaps fear. 
In any case, the initial encounter with withdrawal effectively cures the 
beginner of his inability to understand how addiction occurs. It is a 
commonplace observation that we understand many of the subjective 
experiences of others by virtue of having had them ourselves. This offers 
a very significant and neglected clue to the origin of the craving. 

In another example of shoddy documentation, McAuliffe and Gordon 
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maintain that heroin is more euphorogenic than morphine and that it is 
preferred by addicts for this reason. To document this assertion, they refer 
to a report by Martin and Fraser (1961) on a short-term addiction study 
in which a grand total of eight subjects voted five to three for heroin 
over morphine! Although this result was obviously devoid of statistical 
significance, Martin and Fraser looked for a possible reason for such a pref- 
erence and found nothing. Their conclusion was: “This work does not 
support the claim that addicts find heroin markedly superior to morphine. 
Preference for heroin over morphine is not dependent on the major phar- . 
macological actions of these drugs but may be related to minor side actions” 
(p. 393; cf. McAuliffe and Gordon p. 809). 

McAuliffe and, Gordon claim that one advantage of their theory over 
mine is that it accounts for the historical shifts in the United States from 
morphine to heroin and to the intravenous mode of use (p. 811). 1 began 
my work on addiction in 1935 when morphine was still widely available 
on the black market, and 1 was told by addict pushers that the switch to 
heroin was occurring because heroin is more easily diluted than morphine 
and hence preferred by peddlers. This is also what Terry and Pellens 
state (1970, pp. 85-86) in their classic work The Opium Problem, to which 
no reference is made by McAuliffe and Gordon. The latter also fail to 
consider that, up to World War II, opium smoking was the preferred 
method of using opiates among the world’s addicts and the typical or modal 
user was a Chinese opium smoker. Since World War II there has been a 
switch to heroin by inhalation or smoking in cigarettes, but the intra- 
venous mode is still uncommon in the Far East. The change occurred in 
region after region of that part of the world only after opium smoking was 
banned and police measures were taken against it. Here again, McAuliffe 
and Gordon ought to have considered more carefully the study by Lasagna 
et al. (1955, p. 1020), who observe: “It is fairly obvious that the inci- 
dence of addiction to a drug in an addict population is a composite of 
availability, price, purity, suggestion, legal codes, cultural attitudes, 
psychological needs, and socioeconomic pressures, to name some of the 
more obvious factors.” 

As I have already shown, McAuliffe and Gordon have misinterpreted 
not only my views but also those of some of the authors cited in support 
of key points of their argument. Another example, almost comic, is their 
interpretation of the animal experimentation that has led a number of 
distinguished nonsociologists to adopt views essentially the same as mine. 
After arguing laboriously and unconvincingly that these investigators may 
have misinterpreted their own experiments, and after conceding the bulk 
of their arguments (see their appendix), McAuliffe and Gordon suggest 
that they may have been misled by relying on me for data about human 
drug use. Having erroneously attributed to me a position that seems even 
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more untenable to me than it does to them, they evidently had difficulty 
understanding how it could have been accepted in disciplines that are more 
advanced than sociology. Included among the investigators who may have 
been misled by my failure to supply them with what McAuliffe and Gordon 
refer to as the “true facts” (p. 797) is Abraham Wikler, who spent most 
of a long and distinguished professional career at the Lexington research 
center literally surrounded by addicts and closely associated with profes- 
sional colleagues working full time at research on addiction and drug 
problems using both animal and human subjects. 


McAuliffe and Gordon propose that “the response tendency that is 
addiction starts to gain strength at the very beginning of opiate use” and 
that “it is the history of reinforcement gained from using drugs imall of 
these ways [for relief of withdrawal and for pleasure] ¿hat accounts for 
an individuals overall drug-derived motivation for being an addict” (pp. 
829-30; italics in original). One might object to this on the grounds that 
total life histories of addicts should be taken into account, since there are 
many factors prior to first use of drugs that are known to predispose a 
person to drug use. Even health factors would be relevant, since the first 
experience with opiates is often in a medical setting. The trouble with 
this view is that it is too inclusive. Most persons who experience opiate 
effects do not become addicted; most who become physically dependent on 
them probably also do not; even some who become physiologically depen- 
dent and are aware of it escape addiction. It is of much greater theoretical 
import to focus on the point of no return in this total process. 


ALFRED R. LINDESMITH 
Indiana University 
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ISSUES IN TESTING LINDESMITH’S THEORY? 


Were we attacking “a theory of conscious motivation?” —Lindesmith’s 
seizing upon our use of the word “motivation” to contend that we mis- 
took his theory for one of conscious motivation enables him to raise 
methodological problems concerning consciousness, to question the rele- 
vance of our work to his, and to pave the wav for an argument that our 
“pleasure motive . . . involves a confusion of effects with causes.” We 
deal with the first two issues here and the third in the next section. 

Our use of “motivation” at many points followed standard practice 
in psychology, where the word does not entail consciousness. Although 
we could easily have dispensed with “motivation” and adhered to a “hard” 
behaviorism, we did not for two reasons. First, self-reported motives can 
‘be valuable clues to the relevant response-consequence contingencies. 
Therefore, when we presented evidence that euphoria is consciously de- 
sired, and so forth, we were alleging the importance and occurrence of 
positive reinforcement rather than arguing that Lindesmith’s was a the- 
ory of conscious motivation (see our definition of “euphoria,” in Mc- 
Auliffe and Gordon [1974 p. 800]). It is the difference in the role we 
attach to positive reinforcement that challenges his theory, not any dif- 
ference concerning the concept of “motive.” Second, we used motivational 
terminology to parallel Lindesmith’s use of this language in his own 


work. For example, “. . . the most obvious characteristic of the addict’s 
behavior is his intense desire . . . for the drug. This desire... is a 
powerful conscious motive driving him to seek satisfaction . . .” (Linde- 


smith 1968, p. 49; our italics). In Lindesmith's work, conscious motives 
are equated with “craving,” which leads to the frequent use of opiates 
(1968, pp. 55, 56). Finally, he holds that “the craving . . . is fixed by 
negative rather than by positive reinforcement .. .” (1968, p. 95). It was 
at this point that we took issue with him. 

Lindesmith has also used the concept of “motives” to refer to all rea- 
sons individuals give for becoming addicts other than those that stem 
directly from drug use (1968, pp. 16-17). He has explicitly denied that 
his is a theory of motives in this sense. The present controversy, however, 
concerns variations in motives due to variations in drug-derived reinforce- 
ment. Our paper dealt with Lindesmith’s treatment of motives in the 
latter category, not the former. 

A cognitive theme in Lindesmith’s work would also seem to support 


1The full 50-page version of this rejoinder (abstracted in McAuliffe and Gordon 
1975), including two tables, can be obtained by ordering manuscript no. 866, by Mc- 
Auliffe and Gordon, from the Journal Supplement Abstract Service, American Psy- 
chological Association, 1200 Seventeenth Street, N.W., Washington, D.C. 20036, for 
$3.00 (payable to American Psychological Association). 
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his claim that his is not a motivational theory (1968, pp. 8, 73, 80). 
This theme emphasizes the recognition that opiates have been taken to 
- relieve withdrawal distress as the critical event in the addiction pro- 
cess. Here, we agree with others that even in cognitive psychologies 
“motivational variables remain hidden” (Murray 1964, p. 4; Scheerer 
1954, p. 91). Motivational terminology is not incompatible therefore 
with criticism of Lindesmith's cognitive analysis, since in his terms we 
would disagree over what constitutes the full set of cognitions. Recog- 
nition that the drug gives pleasure is as much a learning experience as the 
fact that it brings relief. 


The role of euphoria in chronic addiction——Our paper focused on the 
role of euphoric effects after the user first realized his physical depen- 
dence, because Lindesmith himself had identified continued drug use at 
this stage as “the central theoretical problem of addiction” (1968, p. 33). 
Our position was that he was mistaken in according no causal significance 
to euphoria in explaining continued drug use. His main argument in im- 
mediate support of this position is contained in numerous passages which 
‘state or imply that euphoria “vanishes” (Lindesmith 1965, pp. 128, 136; 
1968, pp. 9, 31-33, 78, 79, 84, 94-95, 132, 137, 176, 177; Lindesmith 
and Strauss 1968, pp. 194-95). Those familiar with his works will rec- 
ognize that no mere count of citations can adequately convey the total 
effect of these passages in driving home Lindesmith's claim that “addic- 
tion is determined by . . . withdrawal symptoms . . . rather than . 
positive euphoric effects often erroneously attributed to its continued 
use” (1968, p. 94-95). 

Now Lindesmith asserts that our claim that he stated addicts do not 
experience euphoria is false, because he had acknowledged that they ex- 
perience pleasure from the impact effect. But this inclusion of the impact 
effect as euphoria represents a substantial change from his prior stance. 
Although he did indeed indicate that impact'effects were gratifying, he 
consistently distinguished euphoria from the “physical thrill” of the im- 
pact effect (1968, p. 33; see also pp. 34, 38), argued that this gratification 
was merely a mistaken interpretation of relief from oncoming withdrawal 
(1968, pp. 40-41, 89, 91), and omitted mention of the impact effect 
when discussing positive reinforcement. Consequently, we had to estab- 
lish in our article that it actually was a euphoric effect (pp. 801-2, 
814-15). Thus, either he was inconsistent in his previous work or we 
were justified in our claim concerning his treatment of euphoria. 

The presence of any positive effects in the postdependent stage is 
damaging to a theory which freely grants their causal efficacy in the 
predependent stage (Lindesmith 1968, p. 84) while insisting that post- 
dependent use depends only on “negative rather than positive reinforce- 
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ment” (1968, p. 9). This potential contradiction undoubtedly accounts 
for Lindesmith's separate treatment of the troublesome impact effect, 

Although he now concedes the postdependence presence of euphoria 
in the form of the impact effect, Lindesmith still denies its causal role by 
arguing that causality operates in the wrong direction: “Causal signifi- 
cance cannot be attached to experiences that follow from addiction in- 
stead of preceding it.” (His complaint about the nod is dealt with in our 
next section.) His argument harks back to earlier work, where he sug- 
gested that the addict’s reports of pleasurable impact effects are “simply 
a reflection of the addict’s craving; ... he enjoys the drug . . . because 
he desires [craves] it so intensely rather than because it is inherently 
enjoyable” (1968, p. 41; see also 1965, pp. 123-24). Lindesmith’s con- 
tention (which may actually be merely a definition) that craving is 
present only after physical dependence is already “established and rec- 
ognized” confines the impact effect to the postdependent period and im- 
plies that the causal ordering is opposite to what an explanation involving 
positive reinforcement requires, since addiction already exists. 

His argument concerning the causal role of craving derives from what ` 
he considers the requirements of “a general theory,’ which are implicit 
here but explicit in his book (1968, chap. 1). There he states: “It was 
assumed that the essential causal process of addiction would be found 
in ali cases of addiction and that it would not be found in any case of 
non-addiction” (1968, pp. 14-15), and “the assumption made at the 
outset of this investigation [was] that the creving for drugs is generated 
in one identifiable, unitary type of experience” (1968, p. 13). Since there 
are some cases of addiction in which euphoria may be absent, Lindesmith 
apparently inferred (“This reasoning led me to the conclusion . . .”) 
that the “craving” must be connected with negative reinforcement be- 
cause this is the only source recognized as universal in his definition of 
“addiction,” that is, the only one meeting his requirements for a general 
theory. Hence, when he refers to cases of addiction following medical 
treatment, the supposedly parochial nature of contemporary street ad- 
dicts, the supposed absence of the impact efect under other than intra- 
venous administration, and the sometimes noneuphoric reactions to opiates 
by normal subjects, he is relying more than ever on those arguments 
against the universality of euphoria that remain in the aftermath of our 
demonstration that euphoric effects were experienced by postdependent 
addicts to a far greater degree than he had granted. In Lindesmith’s 
eyes, these arguments disqualify euphoria from meeting his requirements 
for a general theory. 

A notable feature of this use of “craving” in Lindesmith’s work is the 
lack of any empirical effort to determine whether it is entirely a unitary 
phenomenon unaffected by the degree to which euphoria is or has been 
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experienced, and whether it is present to any degree prior to physical 
dependence. For example, he could have investigated whether impact 
effects are present prior to physical dependence, since he regards them 
as caused by craving. In the absence of any such efforts, Lindesmith’s 
inferred causal ordering is simply too self-serving to command assent 
(as well as inconsistent with facts described below). Moreover, by its 
very logic, his inferential model does not admit the possibility of a second 
cause no matter how influential it might be in any proportion of cases 
less than the total. The “universality” argument, therefore, begs’ the 
question concerning the potential relevance of the kind of cause that is 
at issue. However, it may be of interest to point out that the generality 
he demands is achieved at the next higher level of abstraction by the 
concept of “reinforcement,” which embraces both positive and negative 
effects. 

Positive effects have been shown to reinforce opiate use (Claghorn, 
Ordy, and Nagy 1965), and since it can be shown that they are present 
before and after dependence, it would follow that the reinforcement they 
produce is also present at these times, contributing to continued use 
and other forms of addict behavior. When euphoric effects are not felt, 
consequent behavioral patterns are either diminished or absent, but drug 
use Itself may not cease if there is reinforcement from some other source. 
The discovery of cases in which drug use persists without any euphoria 
thus proves nothing about the power of positive effects. The question is 
not whether positive effects can cause drug use by addicts but, rather, 
in what proportion of cases and to what extent they are important. 

The purely empirical aspects of Lindesmith’s continued argument 
again the causal importance of euphoria can be summed up in two stages. 
Predependence euphoria exists only in the form of the nod, and this 
euphoria is too inconsistent and unimpressive to produce “craving.” Post- 
dependence euphoria exists only in the form of the impact effect, which 
is strong but of greatly limited generality because supposedly it is present 
only among users of the intravenous method. Even then, the impact 
effect is present only after the onset of addiction and therefore out of 
causal sequence. Finally, the impact effect is probably only a sign of 
relief. However, there is firm evidence against all of these contentions. 

The presence of the impact effect in predependent and currently non- 
dependent users addresses many of these issues. In Saint Louis one of 
us had the good fortune to encounter .and interview a college student 
shortly after he had first tried heroin; the first effect he had experienced 
was an intense “rush.” In Baltimore, two nondependent postaddicts who 
had begun to use opiates again gave the impact effect as an important 
reason for their current use. Similar observations of effects recognizable 
as impact effects, occurring in either nonaddicts or postaddicts, have been 
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reported elsewhere (Aldrich 1969, p. 462; Jacobs 1974, p. 61; Powell 
1973, pp. 589, 591; Seevers and Pfeiffer 1936, p. 175; Wikler 1952, 
p. 277). A description by an addict of her very first opiate dose indicates 
how potent these effects can be: “The rush was terrific. . . . It prac- 
tically knocked me off my feet. My head reeled so I could hardly even 
sit up, let alone stand or walk .. . an overwhelming experience. .. . 
I thought it was fun, a really wild sensation. .. . My attitude was like, 
‘Wow, this stuff sure does it to ya! Spectacular’ ” (Jacobs 1974, p. 61). 
Finally, injections of cocaine and amphetamine, drugs which produce no 
physical dependence, nevertheless cause impact effects (Cox and Smart 
1972). : 

Kolb (1925, p. 706) indicates that impact effects can be obtained from 
other than intravenous administration, contrary to Lindesmith’s claims. 
“Early orgastic effects” under subcutaneous administration were noted 
by Martin and Fraser (1961, p. 393); Chessick (1960, p. 545) impli- 
cates intranasal sniffing; and Angle et al.’s (1973, p. 439) observations 
suggest impact effects even from oral ingestion of methadone. Linde- 
smith himself implies their availability from other routes (1968, p. 255). 

Now let us turn to Lindesmith’s remaining evidence concerning the 
degree to which euphoric effects are problematic in early opiate use. He 
himself has stated (1968, p. 180), “Almost all persons who had had 
morphine injections with whom I discussed the matter described the 
effects as pleasant, and some . . . intensely so. . . . If allowances are 
made for some unpleasant effects with the very first injections, the vast 
majority experience the initial effects as pleasurable.” In the same work 
(pp. 24-25), he also explained that unpleasant side effects usually dis- 
appear after a few doses, and euphoria becomes more intense. If plea- 
surable effects fail to result from subsequent doses, “such persons .. . 
do not, of course, become addicted.” Now, however, he gives unqualified 
approval to reports by Beecher “which bear out the conclusion that 
[normal] subjects are on the whole not impressed by opiate effects and 
commonly react to them with indifference or . . . dislike.” 

Actual evidence accords better with Lindesmith’s earlier position. It 
can be shown (McAuliffe and Gordon 1975) that the results described 
by Beecher do not generalize to addict populations. Pooled data from 
studies by Chein et al. (1964), Waldorf (1973), Willis (1969), and us 
show that 65% of 687 addicts experienced euphoria on their first dose. 
In Waldorf’s sample (N = 422), 63% felt euphoria on the first dose, 
90% by the fifth dose, and 98% eventually. Unfortunately, studies of 
heroin users not yet physically dependent ere rare. But the material 
known to us fits the pattern. Our interviews with seven college students 
who had tried heroin only once or twice revealed that five had experienced 
pleasant effects. In a study by Powell (1973), euphoria emerged spon- 
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taneously in five of 12 interviews as the respondents” reason for using 
heroin, although the questioning was not even directly concerned with 
euphoria (subjects 2, 6, 8, 9, 11). An occasional user similar to Powell’s 
users described heroin to us as the “very best thing I ever experienced” 
despite extensive use of other drugs (see also Jacobs 1974, p. 68). We 
have shown (1975) that the differences between these results and Beecher’s 
are explained by interactions among subjects, circumstances, and drugs. 
_ Evidence that addicts nod—-Because addicts sometimes use “high” in 
a loose way to refer to euphoria generally, that is, to include both “rush” 
and “nod,” Lindesmith accuses us of “lumping” the impact and con- 
tinuing effects when we questioned addicts using the word “high.” He 
claims, therefore, that our findings cannot be used to test the presence 
of the nod. We are surprised that Lindesmith fails to recognize that, 
although addicts occasionally use the term “high” in this more general 
way, it refers primarily to the continuing effect. “High” may mean either 
the impact effect and the nod together or just the nod, but it does not 
refer to the impact effect alone, as Lindesmith implies. Lingeman’s dic- 
tionary indicates that “high” means the continuing effect and explicitly 
distinguishes it from the “rush” (1969, pp. 102-3, 214). Lindesmith 
himself has used it this way (Lindesmith and Strauss 1968, p. 195). 

In part, the semantic association between the two terms follows from 
the empirical association between the two effects themselves, since a shot 
sufficient to produce a satisfying impact effect will also produce nodding. 
The opposite does not hold. Oral doses, for example, often produce 
nodding without an appreciable impact effect. These considerations afford 
little basis for Lindesmith to challenge the import of our data. Never- 
theless, since we failed to anticipate this ambiguity by asking addicts 
about the continuing effect explicitly in terms of the nod, we present 
empirical evidence that this major effect, whether called “nod” or “high,” 
does indeed occur. 

First, the long-term addicts we studied have often nodded heavily 
before our eyes. Addicts we have known personally and even lived with 
were observed nodding deeply. Sometimes nodding occurred during our 
interviews. Other interviewed addicts occasionally employed mig term 
“nod” spontaneously to describe their experience. : 

Second, four separate laboratory studies of addicts give evidence of 
their doddie and enjoying euphoria (Fraser et al. 1963; Martin et al. 
1973; Martin and Fraser 1961; Wikler 1952). 

Third, two studies report nodding by chronic addicts outside the lab- 
oratory (Bloom and Sudderth 1970, p. 469; Rathod, de Alarcon, and 
Thomson 1967). 

Fourth, our data from two surveys of chronic addicts from the streets 
of Baltimore also support the presence of the nod. In these, addicts 
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. rated the “importance” of the continuing (“To get high”) and impact 
(“For the rush”) effects as reasons for their taking heroin or for the 
deluxe ratio, where the term “high” was employed to represent the con- 
tinuing effect. Consistent, significant differences favoring the importance 
of “To get high” indicate clearly that, even if all addicts construed 
“high” to refer to both effects, there must be something more involved 
in getting high than the impact effect alone. Only 5.4% (N = 55) and 
1.9% (N = 63) of addicts in the two surveys rated the impact effect 
more important to any degree than the “high.” Cells in which the addict 
could rate one of these items “very important” but the other “not im- 
portant” are of special interest. Since shots that produce a rush will also 
‘produce a nod, whereas methods for producing a nod may not produce 
a noticeable impact effect, one combination of these extreme responses 
would seem more likely than the other. Indeed, 9.1% and 9.5% of addicts 
responded in the pattern favoring the extreme importance of getting high, 
but no addict in either survey ever said the impact effect was very im- 
portant while claiming that the high was not important at all. Linde- 
smith’s insinuation that the high referred only to the impact effect in 
our data is severely strained by these patterns. If the meaning of “high” 
embraced both the impact and continuing effects for some or all addicts 
but responses were actually based only on the presence of the impact 
effect, the cell representing the extreme pattern favoring the high and 
devaluing the impact effect ought not tc contain any responses. As it 
turns out, it is the opposite pattern that yields no responses—twice. 

Understanding Martin and Fraser (1961).—-Lindesmith calls atten- 
tion to passages from this study that appear to invalidate our claim that 
it “verified . . . heroin is . . . more euphorogenic than even morphine” 
(McAuliffe and Gordon 1974, p. 809), which we used to underscore a 
point concerning the preference for heroin over methadone. To assess 
whose interpretation is correct, it is necessary to know that the study 
was concerned with determining whether heroin provided a qualitatively 
different kind of euphoria, in view of the fact that it also established 
heroin as being.2.26 times as potent as morphine in producing various 
effects, including euphoria. Accordingly, doses of the two drugs were 
‘adjusted so as to be equipotent (and thus, in effect, equi-euphoric), in 
order to control for differences in euphoria due to differences in potency. 
Any remaining profile differences over various reactive measures would 
represent interactions or “side effects.” This design is standard in medi- 
cal evaluation of alternative therapeutic agents. 

Despite this equating for potency, results showed that heroin still 
elicited from addicts free responses indicative of euphoria more often than 
did morphine (82 reports versus 57). The authors’ own conservative 
interpretations fail to take into account the special nature of their design > 
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and fail to recognize the full number of responses in their table 4 that 
could count as “euphoric” ones. In the passage quoted by Lindesmith, 
they should have added that preference for heroin on the street may 
be due to its greater potency, since their own results confirm this greater 
potency. 

Lindesmith’s misleading reference to an ostensible five-to-three “vote” 
barely in favor of heroin fails to mention that this was a repeated- 
measures design, with each drug given blindly for 19 days. Each day, 
subjects were asked, “Would you like to take the drug daily?” Two sub- 
jects indicated maximum acceptance toward both drugs for all 19 days, 
a third subject did so for 18 days, and the remaining five “showed a 
decided preference for heroin” (1961, p. 393), a difference the authors 
themselves were respectful of. Thus, there was practically no sign of 
preference for morphine over heroin but considerable evidence of prefer- 
ence for heroin over morphine. Other differences from equipotent deses 
were also slightly but consistently in favor of heroin. Consequently, they 
would suffice to support a preference for heroin by the experienced user, 
just as a slight difference in odds justifies consistently taking the more 
favorable gamble. 

Concerning animal studies.—Since Lindesmith gives no reason why 
our reinterpretation of key animal studies is “unconvincing,” we rest 
with our earlier statement. His complaint concerning Wikler stems from 
misreading our reference to Nichols cited as “Nichols, in Wikler 1968,” 
on our page 835. dp 

Concerning historical shifts and what we actually satd.—Lindesmith 
attributes to us the claim that our theory is superior to his because ours 
accounts for historical shifts from morphine to heroin and to intravenous 
use. We claimed nothing of the sort (see our pp. 801, 809-11), and it 
clearly was not our intention to give an account of the appearance of 
either heroin or the intravenous method. Instead, our use of historical 
materials was limited to establishing that the impact effect, which is 
most salient under intravenous administration, is a euphoric effect (p. 801) 
and that preference for heroin is due to its greater euphoric potential 
rather than to an autonomous subcultural value (p. 809). However, we 
are now pleased to acknowledge that the most widely accepted accounts 
of the adoption of the intravenous mode and of heroin by American ad- 
dicts contain the assumption that addict behavior is reinforced by posi- 
tive drug effects—the main theme in our criticism of Lindesmith. Thus, 
in accounting for the diffusion of the intravenous method, O’Donnell and 
Jones (1968, p. 127) reason that “the addict who was consciously using 
drugs for pleasure would be most likely to note and adopt a more plea- 
surable technique.” As for the diffusion of heroin, there are key omissions 
in Lindesmith’s version of the explanation he attributes to Terry and 
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Pellens. First of all, they distinguish a number of factors leading to the 
spread of heroin (1970, pp. 84-86, 473, 484-85). Convenience to the 
peddler, which Lindesmith stresses, is but one of these. Second, this be- 
came a consideration only after passage of the Harrison Act in 1914 
(p. 86). Previously, heroin use had spread in underworld circles because 
heroin “seemed to fill a place not easily duplicated by other preparations 
in the desires of the vicious user. The stimulating effect of heroin is 
known to be greater than that of morphin and this quality . . . is a 
sufficient reason for its preference as a drug of dissipation” (Terry and 
Pellens 1970, p. 484; see also Brown 1966, p. 43). 

Typographical error-—On page 825, the word “hope-friends” should 
read “hope-fiends.” 


` WiLLiam E. McAULIFFE 
Harvard University 
ROBERT A. GORDON 
Johns Hopkins University 
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RACE, CLASS, AND SUCCESSION: REPLY TO MAGUBANE 


In his review of The Colour of Class on the Copper Mines (AJS [September 
1974]), Mr. Magubane consistently fails to address the contents of the 
book. As soon as he approaches such a confrontation, he descends into 
unsubstantiated assertions followed by abuse and sloganeering. While I find 
his dogmatism vacuous and his radical invective harmless, I cannot ignore 
his penchant for distortion and fabrication. We have, in short, yet another 
masterpiece of Magubane’s idiosyncratic brand of criticism. 


Magubane’s method is based on the assumption that most of his readers 
have not read very carefully the works of those he attacks, or, with luck 
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have not read them at all. He then proceeds to misrepresent systematically 
what his bétes noires (or perhaps better his bétes blanches) have said, 
and to criticize “pluralists” for not doing what they have explicitly done 
and for doing what they have emphatically rejected. So far the technique 
is not very original, but his crowning twist consists in presenting as his 
own alternative approach the very ideas of the people he criticizes. The 
authentic novelty of Magubane's style of innuendo is that it achieves a 
synthesis between criticism and plagiarism. [van den Berghe 1970, p. 681] 


I hope this short comment will shed more light on this ingenious technique. 

Magubane states that I portray Africa as being in transition from 
“tribal” to “modern” society and conceptualize the process in terms of 
“institutionalization,” “modernization,” and “national integration.” In fact, 
I use these terms only once in the entire book, namely on page 8, where I 
deliberately reject these concepts as useful in understanding the processes 
of change and persistence in independent Africa. Indeed, in the very same 
paragraph, I also refer to an earlier paper where I develop a systematic 
critique of these concepts and the way they have been used in the “develop- 
ment” literature (Burawoy 1972a). 

Magubane’s principal objections appear to crystallize around my use of 
“succession,” which he views as a “bourgeois” and “unscientific” concept 
and ipso facto inappropriate for the examination of change in industrial 
sectors of postcolonial Africa. It fails, he asserts (without any substantive 
reasons), to grapple with the fundamental issues of “neocolonialism” and 
“decolonization.” Referring to figures similar to my own, he criticizes me 
for failing to do what the book explicitly does, that is, highlight Zambia’s 
continued reliance on expatriates and the control they exercise over the 
national economy. In chapters 3 and 4 I carefully document the extent 
to which the mining industry remains under the direction of expatriates. 
I also give a detailed account of the organizational manipulations which 
have taken place to simultaneously satisfy governmental demands for 
Zambianization and ensure the persistence of expatriate control. 

The introductory pages (pp. 1-5) are devoted to the constraints imposed 
by external control of the economy, the persistence of a colonial economy, 
and the reliance on expatriates, all of which determine the limits of societal 
change. While I am continually aware of these limits, the book at the same 
time is devoted to an examination of change within these limits. 


I have argued that the persistence of the colonial “economic base,” with 
the copper industry retaining a central role, has limited changes in the 
social structure. On the other hand, whereas relations between groups or 
classes may not have altered significantly over this period [the last four 
decades], the idiom in which these relations are expressed, the channels 
through which conflict and cooperation take place, the recruitment to and 
consequently the membership of different groups have all changed sig- 
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nificantly. Such changes have in turn modified the social structure but 
only within limits defined by the “economic base.” [Burawoy 1972b, p. 
114] 


Thus the concept of succession is designed to emphasize the nature of 
change within constraints. It expresses the idea that change has been 
limited not because of some presumed attachment to primordial ties of 
“tradition” or personal failings of Zambian leaders, but precisely because 
external control has not permitted the transformation of the economy. 
The application of the “succession” concept is testimony to change within 
limits, to the existence of constraints imposed by external control. In no 
way does it contradict the “neocolonial” thesis. 

At the same time “neocolonialism” does not grow on trees; it functions 
in conjunction with a specific type of class structure. It is to this structure ` 
that I directed my attention in examining the relations between trade 
union, political party, government, middle management, top management, 
and rank-and-file workers (Burawoy 19720, chaps. 6, 7, 8). The book is 
concerned with formulating the characteristics of the social structure under 
which “neocolonialism” may thrive. Thus, one of the conditions of Zambia’s 
continuing subordination to international capitalism has been the active 
collaboration of its governing classes with foreign enterprise, a collaboration 
which expresses their class interests. The “neocolonial” conception, on the 
other hand, as it is popularly portrayed and as Magubane uncritically uses 
it, invites the characterization of postcolonial societies as helpless and un- 
willing victims of outside, and frequently conspiratorial, economic forces 
beyond their control (see, for example, Nkrumah 1965). Such an interpre- 
tation presents itself to the African ruling classes as a ready-made ideology 
by concealing inequalities of wealth within the nation and by blaming 
backwardness on foreign powers. 

The notion of “neocolonialism” thus masks the underlying class struc- 
ture without which external control would not be able to establish itself. 
The salient divisions in the African nation-state are perceived in racial or 
ethnic terms rather than in class terms. Indeed, the ideology of “African 
socialism,” by invoking notions of “tradition” and “neocolonialism,” mys- 
tifies the nature of social differentiation in the portrait of African societies 
as “classless.” As I have shown, such conceptions are by no means con- 
gruent, for example, with those of the labor force, which stresses the 
unchanging class structure of Zambian society (Burawoy 1972a; 19728, 
chap. 6; 1974). In this connection Magubane joins hands with “pluralists” 
and “developmentalists”; both deny the primacy of class analysis. 

Magubane further attacks me for referring in one place to the “legiti- 
macy” of the colonial order. The term “legitimacy” was possibly ill-advised; 
however, the theoretical question still remains. In this respect, Magubane 
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again represents a view similar to that of his pluralist colleagues, such as 
van den Berghe, who conceive the colonial order as tension ridden and 
held together through a varying combination of force and economic inter- 
dependence. Lacking in these analyses is an explanation of the active con- 
sent which colonial regimes are able to organize among those they oppress. 
Marxist scholars, for example, are increasingly recognizing that force and 
interdependence are insufficient explanations for the persistence of regimes 
based on oppression and exploitation. They are increasingly turning to the 
writings of Gramsci (1971, pp. 125-202), which invite an'analysis of con- 
sciousness and hegemony. Because colonial resistance movements did not 
involve widespread and tumultuous uprisings but engaged instead only a 
small minority of the population suggests that a colonial regime generated 
more “consent” than commentators have generally allowed. I am not 
speaking, however, of a “value consensus” conceived of as something spon- 
taneous or given, but am specifically referring here to the mode of organiza- 
tion, deliberate or unintended, by which specific institutions engender an 
attachment or consent to the status quo among the oppressed. Thus politi- 
cal independence not only was a response to the active opposition of African 
people to colonial rule, though this was of course important, but was based 
also on the recognition that African governments would safeguard metro- 
politan economic interests. We may conclude, in part, that the ease with 
which “neocolonial” situations have been consolidated reflects the under- 
lying consent that the mass of the population gave to colonialism. 

However distasteful or ideologically unacceptable these conclusions may 
be, they nonetheless cannot be dismissed by ideological tractating alone. 
They call for thorough examination, both empirical and theoretical. Marx- 
ists and radicals alike, particularly in sociology, have too long neglected 
the “subjective” components of oppression and exploitation as distinct 
from their “objective” counterparts. | 

In summary, I have argued that the development of Africa hinges on 
two facts that Magubane obfuscates. First, blacks can oppress and exploit 
blacks with no less relish than their colonial predecessors; and second, 
blacks can actively cooperate with foreign capital in supporting “neo- 
colonial” operations. No amount of pernicious innuendo about foreigners 
can hide these facts. 


MICHAEL BURAWOY 
University of Chicago 
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THE COLOUR OF CLASS ON THE COPPER MINES: A REJOINDER 


Mr. Burawoy’s reply misses the thrust of my critique. Besides quoting van 
den Berghe, he accuses me of descending “into unsubstantiated assertions 
followed by abuse.” I do not do this anywhere in my reply, but I do ask, 
on the second page of my review, whether “the devolution of power from 
the colonial labor aristocracy [can] be conceptualized as one of succession.” 
I further ask if one can “draw parallels between ‘Zambianization’ and 
‘succession.’ ” These are important theoretical questions which Burawoy 
does not contest but simply ignores. 

In my review I state that before one undertakes any sociological analysis, 
one must know what he is studying. Unless one has thought properly about 
the subject matter, he is likely to impose on his material irrelevant models 
and/or conceptual tools that confuse rather than clarify. Thus, I contend 
that Burawoy’s use of organizational theory is inapplicable to a situation 
of decolonization. From his reply, it is obvious that Burawoy is unable to 
refute my criticism and thus resorts to a bland misrepresentation of my 
criticism. He concedes, of course, that his use of the notions of “succession” 
and “legitimacy” was unwise. He then goes on to say that I criticize him 
for what the book says, that is, its highlighting of Zambia’s reliance on 
expatriates and the control these expatriates exercise over the national 
economy. In fact, I do note that the study was based on Burawoy’s 
conviction that Zambia’s continued reliance on expatriates was imposing 
undesirable constraints on social change. Because he raised this issue, I 
felt his use of “succession” and the theory of bureaucracy as developed by 
Gouldner was wrong. Is Zambianization “forced succession,” Mr. Burawoy? 
What do you mean by “crisis of legitimacy brought about by the breakdown 
of traditional and charismatic theory”? It is the misuse of words and con- 
cepts that I found disturbing in Burawoy’s book. 

Burawoy says that the concept of succession is designed to emphasize 
the nature of change without constraints, and he criticizes me for using the 
concept of neocolonialism. However, what I do talk about is neocolonial 
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capitalism. I use the concept of neocolonialism as defined in the “Resolution 
on Neo-Colonialism,” adopted by the All-African People's Conference, 
Cairo, March 23-31, 1961. The resolution states: 


After reviewing the current situation in Africa: considers that Neo-Co- 
lonialism, which is the survival system, in spite of formal recognition .of 
political independence in emerging countries, which become the victims 
of an indirect and subtle form of domination by political, economic, social, 
military and technological, is the greatest threat to African countries that 
have newly won their independence or those approaching this status. 
Emphasises the example of the Congo, the French Community, the Fed- 
eration of Rhodesia and Nyasaland, which indicates that the colonial 
system and international imperialism, realising their failure in facing the 
development of revolutionary movements in Africa, make use of many 
means to safeguard the essential of their economic and military power. 


True, neocolonialism does not grow on trees, but it must find classes 
within a neocolonial state that are willing to be neocolonized. Moreover, 
when they retreated from Zambia (or any other colony for that matter), 
the British did not collapse. When the Zambian flag was raised and the 
British was lowered, the latter left behind a whole retinue of its civil ser- 
vants, judges, army officers, police chiefs, as well as “experts,” teachers, 
and missionaries, all exerting a powerful influence to uphold the status quo. 
They acted like political landmines set for the unwary in the postindepen- 
dence period. The case of Zambia is unique, in that Britain, like an ancient 
Greek metropolis, created ties in central Africa which made it impossible 
for Zambia to assert its true interests. These are issues which are hardly 
raised in Burawoy’s book. When Burawoy says that my analysis joins 
hands with the “pluralists” and the “developmentalists,” he is simply mak- 
ing a debating point which is not worthy of any serious consideration. 

In my review, I did not mean to hurt Burawoy’s pride, but if he expected 
approval from my review, I am sorry that I disappointed him. It is all 
part of the game. Before he undertakes another study like the one he did 
in Zambia, maybe he will think seriously about the implications of the 
concepts he chooses. 


BERNARD MAGUBANE 
University of Connecticut 


} 
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Inequality: Social Stratification Reconsidered. By Lloyd A. Fallers. Chi- 
cago: University of Chicago Press, 1973. Pp. 330. $12.50. 


The Social Anthropology of the Nation-State. By Lloyd A. Fallers. Chicago: 
Aldine-Atherton, Inc., 1974. Pp. 171. $7.50. 


Reinhard Bendix 
University of California, Berkeley 


Lloyd (“Tom”) Fallers died in July 1974 after a long illness. The two 
books reviewed here are a retrospective collection of his essays, with a new 
introduction, and a first summing-up of work in progress which now cannot 
be completed. My review cannot ignore the fact that these books are the 
last publications of a close associate. Probably Tom would have pointed - 
out that reviewers should make their own preoccupations explicit before 
they set about the business of judging the work of others. As colleagues 
and friends, we shared this insistence on the subjective element in scholar- 
ship which is ineradicable, indispensable, and yet distinguished from solip- 
sism. But when we discussed such matters years ago, I did not anticipate 
that 1 would have to be true to my word in the present context. Of course, 
it is easy to acknowledge my attitude. I liked what Tom wrote and learned 
from it; for two years we taught a course together, and he kept telling me 
he learned from me—a meeting of minds between friends working in related 
but different fields. Above all, I admired Tom as a citizen in the Republic 
of Letters, but I could hardly say this to him directly. Moral standards in 
scholarly work were a matter of course; that is what “academic civility” 
meant to him. Still, I should tell the reader of my sentiments so that he 
can take them into account as I review Fallers's last scholarly publications. 

Inequality is a collection of essays previously published in many different 
places, including three chapters which the author contributed to a volume 
of studies of Buganda social structure, edited by him under the title The 
King's Men. The other essays in Inequality range from Fallers’s first article 
on the “trickle effect” (1954) to his major analysis, “Equality and Democ- 
racy in the New States” (1963), and the introduction especially written 
for this volume. It is good to have these widely scattered essays available 
in one place. To review them as a whole is awkward, but the task is easier 
than in most instances because Fallers develops a fairly consistent approach 
to the study of social stratification. 

He does not like the term “stratification,” feeling it unsuitable for com- 
parative analysis because its “layer-cake” implication, though it seems more 
applicable to Western than to other experience, is not properly applicable 
even in that context. The “stratification image” derives from certain con- 
texts in late-18th-century Europe and has been used as a paradigm ever 
since, even though changed contexts should have raised doubts about the 
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utility of this procedure. In a similar way, his essays raise questions con- 
cerning the applicability of a “single” term like “peasant” or of theoretical 
constructs like the structural-functional concept of society as an integrated 
system, or the proper use of the concept “role” when conflicts over its at- 
tributes or dimensions appear to belong to the concept itself. And with 
regard to “stratification,” he emphasizes, as a student of culture, -that 
moral standards applied to social differentiation by such categories as occu- 
pation, ethnic affiliation, and kinship relations are a primary aspect of what 
we should mean by concepts like class and status group. 

Comparative analysis provides the context for these questions, and Fal- 
lers repeatedly employs two strategies in raising such issues. He reflects on 
the historical setting in which such terms first gained currency so that we 
may learn about the probable range and limits of their applicability. And 
he tries to apply these terms in non-European contexts to see whether and 
in what ways their use distorts the empirical evidence. This approach is a 
distinctive achievement: few social scientists have managed to combine 
Fallers's sensitivity to the sociohistorical contexts (and limitations) of our 
conceptual vocabulary with his insistence as an anthropologist on matching 
concepts with evidence in a fieldwork context and on modifying the former 
in the light of the latter. The inclusion, in one volume, of essays treating 
general conceptual issues and others dealing with the Buganda case study 
of a gradually modernized structure of inequality supports my character- 
ization. Fallers was generous to a fault in acknowledging the contributions 
of Parsons, Warner, and others even as he criticized their approaches. But 
he was—I think rightly—impatient with too much elaboration of a theo- 
retical structure when the task of applying even a few concepts to evidence 
outside the context of their Western origin is formidable enough already. 
That is the message which a rereading of these essays conveys to me and 
which accounts in a positive way for their inevitably fragmentary character. 
For Fallers, conceptual discussions were acts of readying the tools so one 
could get to work (both processes are illustrated by the essays in this 
volume), and it is in this spirit that I weuld commend /negualsty as an 
important addition to the literature. 

That this was indeed Fallers’s intent is conveyed vividly in his Lewis 
Henry Morgan Lectures, delivered in 1971 at the University of Rochester. 
The Social Anthropology of the Nation-State begins with an essay on the 
macrocosm of the nation-state, of rather recent origin but pervasive for the 
foreseeable future and the microcosm of differential group affiliations, 
which is the preferred domain of participant observation in anthropological 
fieldwork. The rationale for suggesting that such fieldwork can contribute 
importantly to an understanding of national societies is suggested by an 
initial comment which defines the common theme of these lectures: “The 
nation-state . . . attempts to combine relatively high levels of popular 
participation in public affairs with great diversities in primordial sentiment, 
occupation, wealth, religion and style of life [and this combination] makes 
heavier demands upon the civility of its citizens and the creativity of its 
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politicians than we have commonly acknowledged.” Fallers defines the key 
term “civility” as a “tolerant and generous recognition of common attach- 
ment to, and responsibility for, the social order, despite diversity.” The 
nation-state, if it is to endure, requires some surrender of the social ties 
and cultural commitments that constitute “the very essence of the socio- 
cultural self” (pp. 5-6). Elsewhere in this chapter the author points out 
that man has lived in sociocultural microcosms since the Pleistocene, but in 
the large-scale organizations of the nation-state for only two centuries. An 
understanding of the microcosmic ties of everyday life is, therefore, an im- 
portant part of understanding the nation-state, for these “fault lines” of 
social attachment put civility in jeopardy, covertly when things go well 
and overtly when they do not. This theme of the larger social unit in com- 
parison and contrast with the individual's everyday, sociocultural ties is 
explored in terms of intellectual history and contemporary studies and 
concludes with the characteristic statement that “such general ideas as we 
possess are most useful when they are applied to particular cases.” 

In his second lecture, Fallers turns to the “artificial” nation-states of 
East Africa and presents a broad view of the whole area between the 
borders of Ethiopia in the north and Zambia in the south. His earlier 
studies of Uganda in Bantu Bureaucracy, The King’s Men, and Law 
without Precedent had dealt in considerable detail with governmental or- 
ganization, social mobility, and dispute settlement. The new essay may be 
read as a gloss on these earlier studies with special reference to the problem 
of “civility.” The present division between Kenya, Uganda, and Tanzania 
as independent states is barely a decade old, But the macrocosm of these 
East African states has a history of centuries during which all the African 
language families, political orders from tribes to great kingdoms, a variety 
of subsistence patterns, several varieties of Islam and Christianity (disre- 
garding Hinduism), and several types of colonial rule have exerted their 
influence. Add to this set of legacies the variety of “modern” institutions . 
like political parties, trade unions, education, and the nation-state. Let this 
“mix” lead to different historical experiences as one generation succeeds 
another, and the result is a region of “multiple realities” (Alfred Schiitz) in 
which existing political units must be developed further if they are not to 
remain “artificial.” Having sketched these “fault lines” of the region : 
which keep the relations among religion, state, class, and culture “unusually 
fluid,” the author describes by way of example the recent political history 
of the Zanzibar islands and of Uganda. He displays the precarious articula- 
tion of microcosmic ties which allow neither sanguine prediction nor 
despairing pessimism regarding the future of nation-states such as these. 

The third lecture deals with Turkey, a nation-state emerging from a 
polyglot empire. It is arresting to compare this chapter with the previous 
one. In writing about East Africa, Fallers could look back on knowledge 
acquired over a 20-year period and three full-length publications. With 
regard to Turkey, he was learning the language and beginning his fieldwork 
in the town of Edremit in the 1960s. The 44 pages of this essay are the 
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only result of years of work, and as I read and reread them I had the 
haunting sense of his growing awareness that this would be the only result 
of his later efforts. But it is my sense of friendship and fellow feeling which 
makes me say that; there is no discrepancy between one essay and the other. 
A brief sketch of the Ottoman background is followed by an introduction 
to Edremit, a reversion to macrocosmic Turkish history since World War I, 
and a presentation of the somewhat remote impact on the town of that war 
and of the war of independence under Ataturk that followed. In that war 
people were “ ... forced to choose between ethnic nationalism and loyalty 
to a theocratic dynasty which for centuries had ruled over Christians and 
Jews as well as Muslims, over Arabs and Kurds, Albanians and Greeks, 
Serbs, Bosnians, Bulgarians, Circassians and a dozen other ethnic communi- 
ties, as well as Turks” (p. 83). Even though the empire was overthrown and 
a republic established, the process of accommodating religious and ethnic 
particularisms to a secular Turkish nation-state continues to the present 
day. There follows a description of Ataturk’s far-reaching reforms designed 
to make Turkey “join the West,” the most important of a number of 
earlier and similar efforts. The author identifies several issues posed by 
these reforms: the problematic relation of a secular state to religion in an 
Islamic country; the national and local implications of one-party rule that 
was authoritarian without being totalitarian; the emergence after 1940 of 
an occupational, ideological, and political mobilization along with economic 
development; the problematic relationship to Europe; and the issue of 
ethnic nationalism. As Fallers sets out these questions and pursues them 
in terms of their meaning to the residents of Edremit, he returns to his 
main problem of civility. What does it mean to be a Turk, for people “.. . 
who have taken their language from central Asia, their religion from the 
Arabs, their educational system from France, their taste in clothing from 
Italy, and whose form of government is en amalgam of elements drawn 
from a wide variety of European and American sources?” (p. 93). The 
answer to this question is presented in terms of preliminary findings gath- 
ered in field trips to Edremit, the last one occurring in the summer of 
1970. The discussion ends with two postscripts, one emphasizing the per- 
petuation of efforts by Turks to construct a nation as both Muslims and 
secular republicans, the other following the October 1973 elections and 
speculating that economic questions will come to the fore if the “Kultur- 
kampf between religion and secularism” is receding, as the election results 
seemed to indicate at the time of writing. 

The last parts of this short book deal with the “problem of the future” 
and “theoretical and practical implications,” respectively. These chapters 
return to the initial themes, but with a sense of urgency and a larger design 
that arrest attention. Fallers had “taken leave” of his case studies of East 
Africa and Turkey with some “rather ambiguous remarks” concerning their 
prospective futures (p. 118). He contrasts this deliberate reluctance to 
prophesy with the “recent widespread retreat in the social sciences toward 
certainty about the future,” that is, the revival of evolutionism. The 
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argument is not new. But it is certainly a marked departure for a social 
anthropologist to emphasize the “intentional actor” as the “central element” 
in human affairs. In a telling critique of cultural and evolutionist deter- 
minism, Fallers rejects the values and the belief in historical inevitability 
espoused by Leslie White and the later Talcott Parsons, citing the early 
Parsons, Karl Popper, Otis Duncan, and others in support of his position. 
Within the general processes of history discerned by social scientists, the 
actual course of the new states is both “unpredictable and nonrepeatable” 
(p. 140), because men and groups of men make history, “themselves con- 
ceptualizing and choosing among the courses of action offered, by their 
situation” (p. 69). 

And so, at the end of this interim report which promises much that must 
now remain incomplete, the author returns to the problem of civility which 
was at the center of his concerns. In emphasizing the importance of acting 
men and the open-endedness of history, his observations border on “civic 
platitudes,” as he points out. But in this intellectual testament he must run 
that risk if practical problems are to receive the attention they require. 
Until some other form of common life supersedes it, we must contrive to 
live within the nation-state, combining its social order in some fashion 
with the “fault lines” of primordial allegiances which divide us. To this end, 
the wide-awake common sense of anthropological understanding can make 
its own contribution, because attention to what people themselves feel and 
mean helps us remain aware of human concerns while utilizing the eman- 
cipatory potential of human knowledge. In this emphasis, Tom explicitly 
rejected any antitheoretical bias but warned of the Aubris demonstrated by 
the fact that “great ideas” (like all useful knowledge) have often had 
morally ambiguous consequences (p. 156). This.double commitment to 
inquiry and intellectual self-restraint, this awareness of the value and the 
hazards of knowing, marked the author’ s own civility. I think these 
thoughts contain the epitaph by which Tom wanted to be remembered. This 
small but weighty volume inevitably betrays the fragmentary character of 
work in progress, presented in the form of lectures. But it also marks out 
an intellectual position worth striving for in the years to come. 
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Cognitive Sociology: Language and Meaning in Social Interaction. By 
Aaron V. Cicourel. New York: Free Press, 1974. Pp. 189. $7.95 (cloth); 
$2.50 (paper). 


Irwin Deutscher 
University of Akron 


Because language and knowledge are so intricately bound together, it is 
difficult to present new ideas with old language. Aaron Cicourel frequently 
seems to me inarticulate, obtuse, and utterly incomprehensible in this 
collection of his essays (all five were published in English in more or less 
obscure places between 1970 and 1972). I find reading him an irritation 
just as I did when I first encountered Talcott Parsons, Harold Garfinkel, 
and Noam Chomsky. The difficulty in communication one encounters with 
such writers has, however, little to do with literacy or style. It is related 
rather to the collapse of old language under the pressure of the new knowl- 
edge with which they struggle. 

I recommend this volume only to those sociologists who are terribly 
dissatisfied with the state of the field and the direction of the mainstream. 
That dissatisfaction combined with very large doses of patience and 
perseverance will get you through. Because I do not expect most sociolo- 
gists to read, much less to understand, this important little book, I take 
as my major responsibility, in this review, the effort to translate Cicourel’s 
basic ideas into more familiar sociological rhetoric. 

Underlying much of Cicourel’s work is challenge to the methodological 
smugness of contemporary sociology. To the extent that we do our socio- 
logical work well, he argues, it is less a consequence of our professional 
training or knowledge gained from research than it is a consequence of our 
functioning as informed members of society. The opening essay, “Interpre- 
tive Procedures and Normative Rules in the Negotiation of Status and 
Role,” is Cicourel’s effort to instruct us on how and why the structural 
notions of status, role, and norm fail to address processes of everyday so- 
cial interaction. Cicourel asks if such terms are of any relevance to the 
people the sociologist is trying to understand and (perhaps more painfully) 
if they are relevant to the sociologist’s understanding of those people. 

Although much of the essay rests on a dialogue with William J. Goode, 
Cicourel considers the traditional repertoire of names connected with such 
concepts as role and status. He also notes the attentiveness of symbolic 
interactionists to the problem of how actors construct lines of action with 
one another. If we are to understand a notion like “norms,” according to 
Cicourel, what is needed is the specification of a set of “interpretive pro- 
cedures.” It is such procedures which enable actors to reach definitions of 
actions as “normal” or “proper.” Building on the mutual stress placed by 
Alfred Schutz and Noam Chomsky on “intentions of Speaker-hearers,” Ci- 
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courel closes the chapter with a list of three interpretive procedures. That 
list expands as we encounter it in later chapters. 

Although Cicourel rightly faults G. H. Mead for his vagueness and lack 
of specificity, he makes no mention of Herbert Blumer. Blumer developed 
and spelled out the sociology of Mead far more explicitly than Mead ever 
did himself. Cicourel seems unaware that Blumer preceded him in challeng- 
ing the relevance and usefulness of such concepts as status, role, and social- 
ization. Socialization is what Cicourel is wrestling with in chapter 2, “The 
Acquisition of Social Structure: Toward a Developmental Sociology of 
Language and Meaning.” For Cicourel, the term “social structure” is not 
a structural concept. It involves routinized ways of interacting, the mean- 
ings of which we come to know through language. Children learn social 
structure from adults as they learn to speak. A central cue to the acquisi- 
tion of social structure is found in the explanations adults provide for 
children about what things and events mean—about the meaning of their 
environment. This is especially so when that meaning does not parallel what 
one finds in the dictionary. 

Socialization, that is, the acquisition of social structure, is a matter of 
learning rules. To understand socialization we have to figure out how chil- 
dren come to learn the rules—rules of language and rules of interaction. 
For this purpose Cicourel turns to recent work in linguistics, language 
socialization, and ethnomethodology. The interpretive procedures men- 
tioned at the close of chapter 1 become interpretive rules in chapter 2. 
In this chapter (but not in later ones) the interpretive rules are presented 
as a sort of interactional analogue to Chomsky’s linguistic “deep structure.” 
These rules, linguistic or interactional, provide the necessary basis for what 
appears to be an infinite creativity in the production of sentences or be- 
haviors. The “norms” analyzed in chapter 1 are surface rules which depend 
on interpretive rules for their generation. The analogue with Chomsky’s 
distinction between deep structure and surface structure is complete. 

The idea of interpretive rules, when found at all in sociology, is ex- 
pressed as a “definition of the situation.” I agree with Cicourel that this 
concept is vague and incomplete. It seems that neither W. I. Thomas nor 
the succeeding generation of “Chicago sociologists” ever got much beyond 
the warm satisfaction of having discovered a perspective on human behavior 
which corrected much of the empirically untenable sociology which they 
. had inherited and with which we still live. Cicourel’s interpretive proce- 
dures (or rules) are efforts to identify the process by which situations come 
to be defined. , 

Cicourel acknowledges that his interpretive rules parallel and build on 
what Harold Garfinkel has called “properties of practical reasoning.” It is 
curious, however, that so erudite a scholar should ignore some of the ten- 
uous links to traditional sociologies which provide lines of continuity— 
interrupted though they might be. Sociologists need to find ‘strategies for 
plugging their conventional usages into what seem to be radical theoretical 
notions. The precedent set by Charles H. Cooley’s writings on the develop- 
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ment of personal-pronoun usage in young children, and the manner in 
which this is related to coming to define self and others (the social environ- 
ment), represents an early and articulate view of language learning as rule 
learning and socialization. Cooley was, in fact, exploring the very problem 
to which Cicourel addresses himself. Other instances of at least historical 
significance are found in Reid Bain’s later efforts to confirm Cooley’s ideas 
experimentally and James H. S. Bossard’s extensive observations and re- 
ports on family processes for using speech as a socializing instrument on 
children. Furthermore, for me, the question of the sociology of knowledge 
remains: why a gap of three decades before sociologists are again becoming 
attentive to such issues? 

Chapters 3 and 4 may be the most troublesome for most sociologists. 
They were for me, in spite of the fact that I have read and reasonably 
understand many of the works to which Cicourel refers. In these chapters, 
it seems to me that Cicourel is no longer employing an interactional ana- 
logue to Chomsky. The “as if” disappears, and in “Generative Semantics 
and the Structure of Social Interaction” (chap. 3), Cicourel elaborates on 
and applies a generative-transformational linguistics to social interaction. 
There is no analogue here. The generative-transformational linguistics ex- 
plains how the transition is made from interpretive rules (deep structure) 
to normative interaction (surface structure). Although Cicourel diverges 
widely from Chomsky’s efforts to deal with that problem, it is. the model 
provided by the master which permits tke thoughtful student to search 
in different directions for answers to the important question, How: do 
definitions of the situation come about? 

Chapter 3 challenges another revered sociological tradition: that of giv- 
ing passing acknowledgment to the importance of language in under- 
standing social interaction. For Cicourel, language—verbal and otherwise 
—is interaction! It is both the subject and the object of research. It inter- 
venes in and partakes of descriptions of theoretical relations, descriptions 
of data, and descriptions of methods. All af these are filtered through and 
altered by language in crucial ways. Perhaps most important is the fact 
that Cicourel believes that the language of researchers and subject both 
generates the interaction between them and is a product of that interaction. 
The language becomes a “cause” (my term) of what follows, that is, the 
data and the research report. That has to be a deeply disturbing possibility 
to anyone committed to a positivistic image of the accumulation of “‘scien- 
tific” knowledge. To the extent that it is untrue, it deserves serious and 
careful refutation.. 

Early in chapter 3, Cicourel mentions the work of the ethnographic 
semanticists. When these anthropologists develop a rhetoric involving such 
ideas as variations in codes within a linguistic community or of “code 
switching,” it is not difficult for sociologists to make connections with other 
things they understand. But when Cicourel begins discussing generative- 
transformational linguistics, it becomes difficult for us to resonate—not so 
much because we disagree as because we cannot relate what he is. saying 
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to anything else we think we know. In fact, in chapter 4, entitled simply 
“Ethnomethodology,” Cicourel informs us that he is presuming knowledge 
by the reader of current issues in generative-transformational linguistics. 
Clearly, that presumption cannot hold for the vast majority of sociologists, 
anthropologists, and social psychologists. To what audience, I wonder, is 
the volume addressed? 

What Cicourel is trying to say deserves more attention than the ritual 
nods of approval (or disapproval) it will receive from a handful of sociolo- 
gists who call themselves ethnomethodologists. In its most simplified terms, 
generative-transformational linguistic theory is an effort to explain how 
people can understand sentences and can speak understandable sentences 
they have never heard or spoken before. The explanation posits a process 
by which such sentences (surface-structure products) are generated from a 
set of underlying rules (a deep structure), including rules for making the 
transformation from deep structure to surface structure. The deep struc- 
ture, then, consists of a finite set of identifiable (if not yet fully identified) 
rules. The transformational process results in a potentially infinite pro- 
duction of utterances. These are the sentences we hear and speak every day. 

Those elements of society which sociologists generally identify with 
terms like “norms” and “values” are equivalent to the linguists’ deep 
structure. They are a finite set of basic rules which enable us to generate 
all of the infinite varieties of everyday social interactions which surround 
us. One of Cicourel’s basic problems is to discover how we assign immediate 
situational sense to the basic general norms. How is the transformation 
made from deep structure to surface structure in human behavior? It is the 
interpretive rules which enable the specific actions to take place. All of 
this is what Cicourel means by a “cognitive sociology.” He does not believe 
that cognitive psychology provides the required articulation between gen- 
eral social rules or norms and everyday social interaction. 

“Ethnomethodology” is the longest chapter in the book, and it is mis- 
titled. Its central concern is with the difference between ethnomethodology 
and linguistics. One might learn what etknomethodology is by reading 
chapter 4, but it would not be the most efficient means for achieving that 
end. Although ethnomethodology and modern linguistics parallel each other 
extensively, there are some important differences. These generally have to 
do with the different reasons why the two fields are concerned with the same 
phenomena. Nevertheless, ethnomethodologists must be attentive to lan- 
guage. They concentrate on the manner in which routine reasoning of ordi- 
nary people provides grounds for all human activity. In order to study 
that reasoning, the sociologist must consider the everyday talk people use 
to describe their activity. That talk takes the form of “accounts,” and this 
linguistic process of accounting becomes a central methodological concern 
of the ethnomethodologist. 

In chapter 3 Cicourel begins to introduce some of the creative research 
he and his students have been conducting over the past decade. In chapter 
4 that research becomes more important, and, finally, chapter 5 is built 
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almost exclusively around one study. The basic style of the research is to 
videotape interactions in which the analyst either participates or observes, 
and to reconstruct retrospectively the interaction with the aid of the tapes 
and “memory.” There are studies of parents and children, pupils and 
teachers, preschoolers, first graders, encounter groups, deaf adults, and 
hearing children of deaf parents. Those research undertakings are being 
published elsewhere and presumably will be reviewed in their own right. 

The final chapter, “Cross-modal Communication: The Representational 
Context of Sociolinguistic Information Processing,” leans heavily on mate- 
rials from Cicourel's studies of hearing children of deaf parents. He begins 
by reminding us that ordinary speech makes sense only when one recognizes 
that speaking is a form of interaction whica is intricately embedded in a 
context—in an environment. Speaking occurs in and is a part of social situa- 
tions. His studies provide an opportunity to gain a measure of experimental 
control over the verbal dimension of speech. What happens, he asks, when 
we eliminate our reliance on verbal language? His study population permits 
him to analyze the difference between native “signers” (users of sign lan- 
- guage) and those for whom signing is a second language, that is, learned 
through the syntactic and semantic rules of the native language. Children 
reared by deaf parents are native signers. Spoken English becomes a 
second language for them. Cicourel's imaginative integration of theory and 
research provides a rewarding experience for those concerned with the 
acquisition of language and social structure. 

The chapter (and the book) ends with a list of what have been referred 
to in other chapters as “interpretive procedures” and later as “interpretive 
rules.” In this final chapter the number of such rules is expanded to seven, 
and they are now identified as “elements of interpretive procedures.” These 
seem to me to represent the heart of Cicourel's enterprise, although it does 
not appear to make much difference whether there are three procedures, 
four rules, six general principles, or seven elements. Or does it? Because of 
Cicourel's failure to undertake even minimal editing of these essays, it is 
never clear whether such terminological shifts contain deliberate implica- 
tions, or whether they are accidental variations in wording employed by 
the author at different times. The same is true of his apparently random use 
of “actor” and “member” from one essay to another coupled with relative 
consistency of terms within essays. 

This failure to edit can have ironic consequences, as in Cicourel's reten- 
tion of his earlier term “Negro” in a discussion of “embedded terms.” 
These are words around which the user assumes the audience builds wide 
orbits of meaning—meaning not necessarily found in the dictionary. This 
manuscript (chap. 2) was probably prepared in 1967. It is nothing less 
than pure irony that the failure to edit his own discussion of embedded 
terms should leave him with an instance of unintended embeddedness. 
As far as I can determine (and I have not done a careful study of the 
matter), Cicourel appears to have turned over to his publisher five essays 
just as they appeared in print over the previous decade. His three-page 
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preface is not informative, and only in chapter 3 did I find references up- 
dated (these are to his own research). A systematic consideration of the 
evolution and development of his interpretive procedures would have pro- 
vided a focus around which a much more coherent volume could have been 
organized. Some editing would also have improved the style, removed the 
repetitions, updated the references, created terminological consistency, and 
avoided such unintentional offenses as depriving Goode of a first name or 
even his own initials. I would have enjoyed the book more if it had had 
a beginning and an end. 
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Black Mafia: Ethnic Succession in Organized Crime. By Francis A. J. Ianni. 
New York: Simon & Schuster, 1974. Pp. 381. $8.95. 


James F. Short, Jr., and Roy Lotz 
Washington State University, Pullman 


At the close of A Family Business (published in 1972 by the Russell Sage 
Foundation), Francis A. J. Ianni observed that the pace of assimilation 
into American culture had eroded the strength of family and kinship in 
Italian-American culture, and that Italian organized-crime families “must 
... weaken and give way to the next wave of aspiring ethnics, just as the 
Jews and the Irish did before them.” 


The evidence of this displacement is already apparent. In New York City, 
for example, Blacks, Puerto Ricans, and Cubans are now displacing Italian- 
Americans in the policy or numbers rackets. In some cases, particularly in 
East Harlem and in Brooklyn, this is a peaceful succession as the Italian- 
American families literally lease the rackets on a concession basis. ‘The 
family supplies the money and the protection, the Blacks or Puerto Ricans 
run the operation. In other cases we know of in Central and West Harlem, - 
‘however, the transition is not so peaceful, and the Italian syndicate mem- 
bers are actually being pushed out. Current estimates are that upwards of 
one-fourth of the control and operation of the policy racket in New 
York has already changed hands. [P. 214] 


Black Mafia is the story of Ianni’s field study of this transition. It is 
virtually the only rigorously empirical work to support Daniel Bell’s thesis 
that organized crime is a queer ladder of mobility. Ianni spent 18 months 
studying the emerging but not as yet clearly identifiable process of succes- 
sion of blacks and Puerto Ricans in organized crime in the United States, 
concluding that the forms of organization described will in time serve as a 
basis of “syndicate formation—the development of a Mafia, if you will— 
among black and Hispanic organized criminals just as the crime family 
evolved among the Italians” (p. 19). 

Italian crime families have been firmly rooted in “the three imperatives 
which shape southern Italian culture—the primacy of the family, the jux- 
taposition of chuch and state and the ascendancy of personal honor over 
the statutory law” (A Family Business, p. 18). These, together with “the 
weakness of the central government and the oppression of alien govern- 
ments,” have given rise to numerous bands of outlaws and to more stable 
secret societies of which the best known are the Sicilian Mafia, Calabria's 
Onorata Societá, and the Camorra which grew out of the prisons of Naples. 
However, it was the life style, the state of mind, and the sense of pride 
represented by the Mafia, rather than the organization per se, which Lann? 
found to be of prime importance to the success of Italian crime families. In 
view of the importance of family and Mafia traditions for Italian crime _ 
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families, and the absence of even roughly similar traditions among Ameri- 
can blacks, a major task of the present work was to discover their functional 
counterparts. lanni claims to have found them in two types of linkages: in 
bonding relationships, which bring individuals together in the context of 
criminal activity, and in criminal relationships, “links based upon a com- 
mon core of activity in crime that keep people working together once they 
have joined in a network” (pp. 281-82). Six bonding links are identified: 
childhood friendship (including street gang membership), recognition and 
recruitment for criminal purposes of youngsters by experienced criminals 
in the neighborhood, prison acquaintanceship, the relationship between men 
in criminal networks and their wives or lovers, kinship (less often among 
blacks than among Puerto Ricans, and most often among Cubans), and 
finally the “most common bonding type of linkage in our networks is the 
meeting of two men, either through intermediaries or casually, who happen 
to be in complementary business positions . . . and consequently form a 
linkage for common profit” (p. 290). 

Several substantive criminal relationships also are discovered. The most 
common is the employer-employee relationship; others include partnerships, 
relationships between buyers and sellers of goods (e.g., in the narcotics, 
boosting, and stolen-car trades) and of services (e.g., locksmithing, car 
painting, and prostitution), leader-follower relationships in informal gangs 
(chiefly in prison “where incarceration keeps inmates in close, continuous 
association,” p. 292), relationships among fellow employees or gang mem- 
bers, those between a granter and a grantee of a privilege or the giver and 
the recipient of a bribe or favor, and (in rare instances) relationships 
“engendered by a simple, direct assault.” 

Functionally, the organized-crime networks Ianni discovered are de- 
scribed as either associational or entrepreneurial in character. The child- 
hood gang and the prison court are examples of the former; the small 
business operation is an example of the latter. The prison courts seem 
especially important: “There is impressive evidence . . . that prison activi- 
ties are linked to external criminal activities and that base recruitment and 
basic relationships that structure organized crime networks in the post 
release period are often first formed in prison courts” (p. 208). 

Ianni feels the types of networks he and his fieldworkers observed have 
reached their highest state of development, and the formation of a black 
(or Hispanic) Mafia requires “(1) greater control over sectors of organized 


crime outside as well as inside the ghetto; (2) some organizing principle - 


that-will serve as kinship did among Italians to bring the disparate net- 
works together into larger criminally monopolistic organizations and (3) . 
better access to political power and the ability to corrupt it” (pp. 316-17). 
Each of the major sectors of organized crime—drugs, stolen goods, gam- 
bling, prostitution, and loan sharking—is in a state of transition, but only 
the drug sector appears to offer major hope for achieving the joint goals of 
greater control and influence outside the ghetto. Ianni hypothesizes that 
black militancy may provide the organizing principle necessary to bring 
presently disparate networks together into larger combines. At this point, 
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Tanni’s thesis becomes strained. Controlling the heroin market and chain 
of supply hardly seems compatible with a movement which asserts the 
importance of black dignity, pride, and self-development. The contradiction 
is not likely to escape the attention of urban black communities. Still, the 
thesis is intriguing, for it hypothesizes a relationship between organized 
crime and politics which differs from the previous model. Here political 
considerations become a motivating force for criminal organization, rather 
than the reverse. 

There is much to be commended in the book. It is exceptionally enter- 
taining as well as edifying. Though his analyses are highly speculative, 
Tanni’s observations are consistent with much of what we know about street 
gangs, prisons, and ethnic communities. As in A Family Business, he is 
meticulous in describing the field methods employed (observations by per- 
sons especially recruited for the task from the ethnic communities where 
the study was conducted, and their own life history accounts, are largely 
used) and careful to identify sources of information, where the data are 
thin and where strong. Most commendable is the obvious separation of 
informants’ reports from Janni’s interpretations. Careful readers can detect 
which inferences are most and which least justified by the data. 

One can dispute some conclusions, for example, Ianni’s view of the 
relationship between the street world of organized crime and the world of 
organized crime described by Cressey and others. But Ianni’s two books 
clearly stand as landmarks. The need to provide further information on 
such criminal networks and their relation to the larger society can hardly 
be overemphasized. 


More Equality. By Herbert J. Gans. New York: Pantheon Books, 1973. 
Pp. xi-+261. $7.95 (cloth). New York: Random House, 1974. $2.45 
(paper). 


Mary Jo Bane 
Center for the Study of Public Policy, Cambridge, Massachusetts 


In March 1973, when Herbert Gans put his name and the date to the 
preface of More Equality, real GNP was rising at an annual rate of 6%, 
unemployment was at 5% and falling, the Consumer Price Index was 
going up about 2.7% a year, the Dow Jones industrial average was close 
to 1,000, and if I remember correctly, I could fill the tank on my Volks- 
wagon for $3.00. More Equality deals to a great extent with economic 
inequality and economic policy, issues which have been dramatically 
reformulated in response to the events of the last few years. The measure 
of the book is that while some chapters now seem quite dated, others are 
extraordinarily fresh and provocative. 

Gans starts by assuming that more equality in the distribution of income, 
wealth, and power would be desirable. Through the course of the book he 
builds on this assumption, exploring the varicus problems which the pursuit 
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of equality might raise as well as its potential benefits to society. The first 
two essays—the book is a collection of essays written between 1968 and 
1973—analyze the ills of American society and predict a growing concern 
with equality, especially with economic equality. The crux of Gans's argu- 
ment is that economic reality has failed to keep pace with continually 
rising expectations; frustrated expectations have found expression in 
political pressure for egalitarian policies of various sorts: If I were Gans, 
these are the chapters I would want most to revise, since it seems that 
recent economic events will profoundly affect thinking about economics 
and policy. The economic troubles since late 1974 have surely served to 
remind everyone that the American economy is one of bust as well as boom. 
Like the Vietnam war, the deep recession of 1974-75 has been seen in 
color on millions of American television sets. The rises and falls of various 
economic indicators, the unemployment lines, the unsold cars, the plight 
of the poor, and the profits of the oil companies have all been dutifully 
reported by Walter Cronkite. Deprivation and unemployment have become 
poignant personal, as well as national, concerns. 

This recession, like others before it, may well have focused national 
attention on poverty and inequality in a way that affluence cannot. The 
situation illustrates a lesson often forgotten in better times, that people’s 
economic fates are determined by institutions and mechanisms outside 
their control, and that hard work and virtuous living do not make times 
better. It illustrates that not everyone suffers from economic downturns: 
the profits of the oil companies rise even faster than the unemployment 
rate. There are indications that the American people are angry about this. 
In addition, there are indications that even the American president has 
become concerned with ameliorating the plight of the poor, if only to 
prevent massive social disruption. The 1930s gave birth to a wide-ranging 
governmental commitment to some forms of income redistribution. The 
economic events of 1974-75 may have some of the same results. 

Gans does not deal with the important effects of boom-and-bust cycles 
on the societal commitment to equality—no one did two years ago. I believe 
his analysis of the forces which will exert real pressure for equality is 
therefore deficient. But I believe his conclusion is right and is supported 
by recent economic history: that Americans are ready for new commitments 
and new programs for bringing about “more equality.” 

Thus the rest of Gans’s book is of continued relevance and interest. His 
essay on “Some Problems of Equality” explains the genuine conflicts 
between the pursuit of equality and the pursuit of other goods. Equal 
income, for example, is hard to reconcile with fair treatment based on 
individual differences and is hard to bring about without coercive incentive 
and allocation systems. Gans discusses these sorts of conflicts intelligently 
and fairly. In this essay too, however, his analysis suffers somewhat from 
his understandable lack of economic prescience: in an otherwise compre- 
hensive discussion of the conflicts between equality and other principles, 
he does not mention the serious difficulty of reconciling affirmative action 
with the time-honored union principle of last hired, first fired. 
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But if his analysis of the problems of equality is dated, like his analysis 
of pressures for equality, by an apparent assumption of continued affluence, 
Gans’s chapter on the positive functions of poverty and inequality is exactly 
right. In this essay, probably the best in the book, Gans lists 15 functions 
which poverty serves in the society, from making sure that dirty work is 
done at low cost to creating jobs for do-gooders, evoking compassionate and 
altruistic impulses, giving better-off people someone to look down on, and 
(well-illustrated recently) absorbing the ups and downs in the economy. 
He suggests that some of these functions could be performed in other ways 
if poverty were eliminated——do-gooders could go into other lines of work— 
while others could not. Someone has to be laid off in hard times ‘as long as 
the economy is privately controlled and managed for profit. As Gans 
rightly points out, egalitarian policy must confront the very real importance 
of poverty and inequality in the social system. Recent ventures into anti- 
recession policy have only confirmed the complexity of these issues. 

In his section on “The Possibilities and Problems of More Equality,” 
Gans includes a good essay on income redistribution. He looks most closely 
at proposals for a credit income tax, the $1,000-per-person albatross of the 
McGovern campaign, which Gans sees as the simplest and fairest way of 
_ redistributing income. He is undoubtedly right in this perception and does 
a good job of explaining how a credit tax system would work, whom it 
would benefit, and how much money it would redistribute. He discusses 
quite sensibly the potential economic and social effects of income redistribu- 
tion and talks briefly about the political prospects for the enactment of 
such legislation. The chapter as a whole is a useful exposition of problems 
and possibilities inherent in tax reform, tax credit, and negative tax systems. 

The last two essays are on equality research and utopian scenarios. The 
second is particularly interesting. In it, Gans works through the various 
psychological and social effects which might occur if an egalitarian society 
actually came to be, systematically dealing with the repercussions of 
economic and political equality, racial and sexual equality, equality between 
teachers and students, and cultural equality. The scenarios describe a 
society which, while not without problems, seems attractive and livable. 
This, of course, is Gans’s point. 

I finished More Equality wanting more on the issues than I had got. I 
wanted an analysis of the historical trends which have accompanied rising 
and falling inequality in this and other countries. A more detailed and 
careful analysis of available empirical literature would have made the dis- 
cussion of economic and political equality more illuminating and more con- 
vincing. Even the utopian scenarios would have benefited from more 
examples and more detail. 

But the interest of these essays lies in the issues they raise. Gans has 
asked the right questions: what might equality look like in various areas? 
which institutions and values of American society would be reinforced and 
which would be challenged if egalitarian policy were pursued? who would 
gain and who would lose? and would we like the looks and feel of a more 
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equal society? Gans gives provocative if not conclusive answers. He is 
himself an unabashed egalitarian and sketches an attractive picture of a 
more equal society. The sketch must still be filled in with concrete detail 
drawn from empirical analysis of both past and recent history. As the 
picture which Gans has begun becomes richer and more complete, perhaps 
it can also begin to become real. 


Guerillas in the Bureaucracy: The Community Planning Experiment in 
the United States. By Martin L. Needleman. and Carolyn Emerson Needle- 
man. New York: John Wiley & Sons, 1974. Pp. ix+368. $12.95. 


Miriam Vosburgh 
| Villanova University 


William W. Vosburgh 
Bryn Mawr College 


“They become what might be called administrative guerillas working under 
cover for a specific client rather than the nebulous public interest they 
profess to serve as public city planners” (p. 120). 

This is a book about advocacy planning. It analyzes the tensions and 
conflicts produced by the addition of community planning sections to tra- 
ditional city planning agencies, a development of the 1960s. In an attempt 
to establish a working relationship with the city districts to which they are 
assigned, community planners are driven to adopt tactics which compromise 
the planning department and alienate other branches of the city govern- 
ment. The study explores the relationships between the community planner 
and the groups and organizations which shape his role, proceeding from a 
discussion of community planning to an account of the planner’s relation- 
ship to “his” community, the planning department, and city hall. The 
spotlight is then turned on the planner himself, probing his feelings about 
his role. Finally, the community planning experiment itself is evaluated in 
terms of its viability in its present organizational context and its potential 
for improving life in American cities. 

Focusing on six medium-to-large cities which had established community 
planning programs, the authors conducted open-ended, personal interviews 
with almost all designated planners in each city planning department. 
Answers to questions on topics such as attitudes to planning, role orienta- 
tions, departmental structure, and interactions with other departments 
were subjected to an analysis oriented toward producing an overall picture 
of how community planning fits into the city planning enterprise. The 
. authors deal forthrightly with two method issues. First, they indicate that 
their research is “exploratory” and that they intend to develop their work 
to enhance and expand the meaning of this term rather than use it to gloss 
over problems. They deliver on this intent with dignity and rigor. That 
they do not have a representative sample of communities is less important 
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than that they have represented the range of phenomena with which they 
deal. Second, the style of data analysis which they have elected, “qualita- 
tive” content analysis, becomes in their hands a useful instrument in spite 
of its somewhat vague codification. Since all of the data presented consist 
of quotations, there is a tendency toward including a great number. There 
is no particular check in the method on sheer multiplication of examples 
or on losing sight of the fact that they are, after all, examples and not 
evidence. The authors have fallen into neither of these traps, but it is due 
more to their astuteness and an excellent eye for the telling phrase in their 
data than to the method itself. 

The argument is presented in a well-organized and highly readable 
manner. References and notes are relevant and comprehensive. One point 
on which the exposition may be criticized, however, is a tendency to rely 
too much on newly coined terms. There is a positive surfeit of labels for the 
various roles and strategies found in the community planning process. While 
some of these phrases are apt and may gain currency, too many have been 
created for the task at hand, leaving the casual reader floundering and 
constraining the thought of the more careful. 

The analysis itself is insightful. For example, the authors are alert to 
positive aspects of such familiar horrors as high turnover. Again, their 
description of the planner entering the community who must claim, on 
the one hand, an inability to fix anything in order not to raise false ex- 
pectations and to dissociate himself from city hall and assert, on the other, 
his capacity to help the community solve its problems, is a masterful vig- 
nette of a sadomasochistic dither. Their explanation of how the city plan- 
ning department can tolerate the covert subversion of the community 
planners is nicely balanced. The answer is found in’ the irrational and 
often chaotic organization of city planning. though there are distinct limits 
to the disruption which can take place before steps to redress it will be 
taken. In fact, the more successful community planning is, the more likely 
it is to be suppressed. 

But this is not just a book about planners and planning. The descriptions 
of behavior and the analysis of tactics and motives are more broadly ap- 
plicable to a range of activist, community-oriented' professionals encap- 
sulated in public bureaucracies. By extension, the book contributes 
substantially to understanding the pressures of those roles created de- 
liberately or otherwise by bureaucracies to serve as “inside” antagonists: 
legal services, consumer advocates, and the proliferating band of special- 
purpose ombudsmen. The authors, through a fine combination of personal 
experience and empathy, create a portrait which will provoke instant 
recognition on the part of anyone who has been involved in such matters. 
The book rings honest and true, and it is a delight to find foibles and 
behavioral nuances so cleverly impaled and cataloged. It should stand for 
some time as the book on the advocacy planning movement. 
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Strikes in France, 1830-1968. By Edward Shorter and Charles Tilly. New 
York and London: Cambridge University Press, 1974. Pp. vii+428. $27.50. 


William M. Reddy 
University of Chicago 


Two of the three preliminary articles that appeared during the preparation 
of this book were published in well-known French journals, one in the 
prestigious Annales, économies, sociétés, civilisations in 1973. This is a 
rare honor for the work of American scholars on France; and the comments 
by Michelle Perrot and Claude Durand that accompanied the article in 
Annales are an indication of the widéspread attention that this book is 
sure to receive from both historians {and sociologists across the Atlantic. 
The vast computer-assisted survey t Shorter and Tilly have brought 
to completion is certain to become indispensable source for anyone 
interested in the recent history of France, for strikes have played a key 
role in that country’s social and political life since well before World War 1. 
Nevertheless, this book will probably reach its widest audience in the 
United States not as a work on France but as a classic study of industrial 
conflict. 

The argument of the book successfully bridges the gap between widely 
divergent French and American outlooks. The authors have borrowed from 
Alain Touraine and Serge Mallet a tripartite scheme for analyzing the 
social impact of technological change. Over the last century and a half, the 
organization of industry (and along with it the pattern of strike activity) 
has undergone two broad transformations. The first brought to an end 
many, but not all, of the traditional skilled trades, replacing them with 
factory production in large establishments employing unskilled laborers. 
The accompanying change in strike activity was from local strikes of well- 
organized craftsmen over shop-floor issues to large strike movements co- 
ordinated by national union federations and aimed at putting pressure on 
the central government. Finally, in the postwar era, the “science sector” has 
emerged as an important site of conflicts that pit technicians against large 
national bureaucracies, but which are, as in strikes of craftsmen, over 
control of the local work place. 

There are three underlying features of this picture, two of which 
challenge accepted American views of industrial conflict, the third going 
counter to a common French conviction. First, Shorter and Tilly argue 
that, over the long run, strikes must be seen as political struggles in defense 
of workers’ interests. They reject both dislocation and deprivation as ex- 
_planations of strike activity, though in the short run the threat of these 
may encourage strikes. Concomitantly, they assert that strikes will tend 
to increase as industrialization proceeds, as indeed has been the case in 
France. In countries where the strike rate has declined since World War II, 
direct participation in national politics has obviated political use of the . 
strike. Shorter and Tilly, then, reject any theory that relegates the strike 
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to a marginal or transitory role in industrial societies. Their refutation of 
Kerr and Siegal’s well-known “isolated mass” hypothesis is compelling. 
_ But along with this interpretation of strikes as reflecting working-class 
interests is a corollary—strikes occur only when a necessary minimum of 
organization has been achieved. All other variables, including industrial 
growth rates, size of establishment, and economic fluctuations, are cor- 
related with strike activity only indirectly, that is, through indices related 
to the extent of organization. It is precisely because deprivation and disloca- ` 
tion tend to undermine whatever organization exists, either formal or 
informal, that they discourage strike activity. 

Here Shorter and Tilly part company with the many French observers 
vexed by the labor movement’s perennial weakness. They show that the 
great strike waves of 1919-20, 1936, 1947-48, and by inference 1968, 
rather than being spontaneous outbursts of as yet unorganized laborers, 
depended most on just those sectors where organization was most advanced 
and strike activity most frequent in the past. In each case, but especially 
in 1936, the strike wave did involve hitherto unaffected laborers in union 
membership and political action, catching up in a way with the industrial 
growth of preceding years. But the impact of these new recruits would be 
felt only at the beginning of the next great wave. 

Of course there are problems with this argument. The crucial concept, 
organization, is the one least explicitly defined. Apart from some geographic 
evidence that points to the working-class neighborhood as an important 
locus of informal organization, all of their information on this critical 
variable refers to formal institutions such as unions, bourses du travai, 
or national federations which can be considered only one aspect of the 
organization behind strikes—an aspect systematically overemphasized by 
statistical sources. No attempt is made to come to grips with the inter- 
national implications of the Touraine scheme, a task perhaps too extensive 
to fit the scope of this work, but one the authors should at least have 
mentioned. And, as Claude Durand pointed out in commenting on their 
article in Annales, the authors have failed to take into account the “sym- 
bolically insurrectionary” dimension of the great strike waves. At the turn 
of the century the general strike came to be seen as the only avenue to the 
old, longed-for revolution; and since that time, strikes have taken on 
many of the attributes of a ritual of revolution engaged in for its own sake, 
something more than a purely instrumental political move. With this one 
exception, the authors remain quite sensitive to the French context, to what 
they call the “cultural reflexes” of the French in conflict situations. 

As the authors have noted, what is needed most now is careful research 
on what in particular instances constitutes the organizational foundations 
of strike activity. This is just the sort of work that Durand’s students in 
the Groupe de sociologie du travail have undertaken for 1968. In the past 
it has been common to settle for facile economic or psychosocial explana- 
tions for strikes, especially those occurring outside well-established unions. 
Shorter and Tilly’s work should put an end to that sort of oversimplifica- 
tion. 
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Getting a Job: A Study of Contacts and Careers. By Mark S. Granovetter. 
Cambridge, Mass.: Harvard University Press, 1974. Pp. 414-179. $7.95. 


Edward O. Laumann 
University of Chicago 


Who would imagine that a book with such a prosaic title as “getting a job” 
could pose such provocative questions about social structure and even 
social policy? This substantially revised doctoral dissertation is focused on 
the issue of how information that facilitates job mobility is secured and 
disseminated. In a remarkably ingenious and deceptively simple analysis 
of data gathered from a carefully designed sample of professional, technical, 
and managerial (PTM) employees living in Newton, Massachusetts (100 
personal interviews plus 182 mail questionnaires); Granovetter manages 
to raise a number of critical issues for the economic theory of labor 
markets as well as for theories of social structure by exploiting the 
emerging “social network” perspective. Indeed, the book is itself an im- 
portant contribution to the development of this perspective. 


Consistent with many studies of white- and blue-collar workers’ methods 
of finding jobs, his basic finding is that individuals rely heavily on their 
existing set of personal contacts for information about job-change op- 
portunities. In his sample, almost 57% of the respondents found out about 
their current job through personal contacts, while only 18.8% used formal 
means (e.g., advertisements, public and private employment agencies, and 
placement services of professional associations), and another 18.8% used 
direct application to the employer (p. 11). What distinguishes this study 
from the others is the care and ingenuity with which Granovetter pursues 
this finding and its implications for a theory of labor mobility. He is able 
to demonstrate that not only are personal contacts the predominant means 
by which PTM employees find jobs, but the jobs found in this fashion tend 
to be better (in terms of levels of reported job satisfaction and income) 
than those found by other means. Because personal contacts play such a 
critical role in job mobility, Granovetter is especially interested in specifying 
more exactly the origin, nature, and maintenance of the interpersonal tie 
mediating the passage of information. 

After an introductory chapter that briefly reviews the relevant literature 
in economics and sociology on labor (social) mobility, identifies the specific 
issues raised in this literature that he wants to confront, describes the 
study design with its rationale and limitations, and highlights some basic 
results, the remainder .of the book is divided into two parts. Part 1 is 
comprised of seven chapters that are primarily devoted to analyzing his 
sample data and drawing its implications. The three chapters in part 2 are 
much more speculative efforts to apply the “network perspective” to 
interorganizational analysis, to comparative analysis of job-search pro- 
cedures characteristic of other societies and times, and to social policy 
implications (for instance, in improving minority group members’ access to 
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timely and relevant job information when they lack, as they do, the 
necessary social contacts). 

More specifically, the first four chapters attempt to answer some basic 
“short-term causal” or, more modestly, descriptive questions of the 
following sort : In what types of interpersonal situations was job informa- 
tion passed? How were personal contacts connected to respondents and to 
the job information which they offered? What motivated contacts to offer 
job information? What characteristics of interpersonal relations and net- 
works facilitated the movement of such information from its source to its 
ultimate destination? How did there come to be, in the first place, an 
opening in the job about which information was passed? (See pp. 23-24.) 
The two subsequent chapters take up “long-term causal” questions of the 
following sort: How did the respondent originally become connected to the 
person who ultimately gave him job information? What characteristics of 
the individual or of his life history contributed to this connection and its 
maintenance? What characteristics of a person’s career, of his movement 
through a system of jobs, affected his likelihood of finding jobs through 
personal contacts? (See p. 24.) 

In attempting to answer these seemingly prosaic questions, Granovetter 
displays a truly remarkable ability to link his answers to fundamental issues 
in economic and sociological theory. Several of his linkages are especially 
noteworthy. He is able, for example, to develop a very interesting critique 
of some key assumptions in labor market theory in economics with regard 
to the imperfections of job information on the supply side of labor markets 
and some fruitful suggestions on how we should analyze “job-search” 
behavior. Like many before him, he is critical of the notion of identifying 
persons as being “in the market for a new position,” since many persons 
in his sample were not really “looking for jobs” when they took their current 
jobs. He also notes that crucial information about jobs was often transmit- 
ted through personal contacts unintentionally. In his view, it is difficult to 
integrate his findings with rationalistic cost-benefit models of job-search 
behavior. 

An especially intriguing discussion relates to his finding that those to 
whom one is only weakly tied are more likely to have access to job informa- 
tion one does not already have (pp. 52 ff.; also see his May 1973 article in the 
American Journal of Sociology). In another context, Granovetter critically 
discusses Markovian models of job mobility which assume that the outcome 
at each step is independent of all but the previous step, earlier outcomes 
having no influence (see pp. 73-83). His study suggests that current jobs 
were often obtained as a result of relatively inactive personal contacts of 
long standing, that is, those dating from periods preceding the job immedi- 
ately prior to the current job of the respcndent. Finally, while he has no 
data strictly appropriate to Harrison White’s vacancy chain model, he 
manages to use White’s ideas in a highly provocative way to inform his ' 
own analysis. 

Perhaps a word about Granovetter’s methodology is in order here. His 
more formal data analysis rests almost exclusively on percentage compari- 
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sons and simple bivariate tables with y* tests to evaluate statistical signifi- 
cance. He justifies this relatively unsophisticated statistical analysis by 
pointing to limitations of the data base—among other things, the sample 
size is rather small to warrant anything very fancy. On the other hand, 
while commending his general cautiousness and care in alerting the reader 
to possible biases and distortions in his data, I think he has erred too 
much in the conservative direction by eschewing the use of any multi- 
variate techniques. He has, after all, over 280 cases in hand, homogeneous 
in sex, geographical location, and broad socioeconomic status. Given the 
complexity and subtlety of some of his arguments and the known inter- 
correlations among some of his key variables, he would have been well 
advised to have used appropriate multivariate techniques to assess the 
net effects of some of his hypothesized relationships. In short, given the 
high quality of his sample design and data-gathering procedures, the data 
were, in my judgment, underanalyzed statistically and perhaps overanalyzed 
theoretically. This is not to say that I find his conclusions unsubstantiated 
and problematic—on the contrary, they seem reasonable as far as one can 
tell from the bivariate analysis. I do think, however, a more compelling case 
could have been made by explicitly evaluating the possible influences of 
third variables. 


Granovetter’s strong suit is clearly in teasing out the theoretical implica- 
tions of a general perspective on an empirical phenomenon. A central result 
of his data analysis in part 1 is that “. . . routine social mechanisms which 
are quite rational at the micro-level have the macro-level result of institu- 
tionalizing social inequality, a result not necessarily intended by any 
particular actor” (p. 100). It is from this platform that he turns in part 2 
to a much more speculative consideration of a variety of macrostructural 
issues not often seen in juxtaposition, including topics in modernization and 
particularism, interorganizational analysis, network consequences of con- 
glomerate versus horizontal and vertical mergers of business corporations, 
and affirmative action programs, The admitted deficiencies in what we know 
about corporate mergers, labor markets in other times and places as well - 
as our own, and so on, make it difficult indeed to evaluate his interpreta- 
tions, many of which, while too briefly developed to be entirely convincing, 
are at least provocative and worthy of more systematic theoretical and 
empirical consideration. Part 2 might be considered successful if viewed 
as a set of provocative sketches of what might be done in applying the 
network perspective to some old theoretical issues and-practical problems. 
It is less so if one expects a more careful articulation of assumptions and 
propositions tied to a well-defined set of empirical issues. The concluding 
arguments are far indeed from the small sample of PTM employees in 
Newton, Massachusetts, discussed in part 1. 


In sum, I highly recommend the book for its wide-ranging ideas, pro- 
vocative findings and interpretations, and suggestions for future research. 
It is well written and argued, with an excellent bibliography and useful 
index. l 
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Residence, Employment, and Mobility of Puerto Ricans in New York City. 
By Terry J. Rosenberg. Research Paper no. 151. Chicago: Department of 
Geography, University of Chicago, 1974. Pp. 1i+-230. $5.00. 


Joseph P. Fitzpatrick 
Fordham University 


Rosenberg’s book is a study of the relationship of residence to employment 
among Puerto Ricans in New York City. It is the published version of the 
work she did for her dissertation at the University of Chicago. She seeks to 
test among Puerto Ricans a theory of residential segregation which appears 
to explain unemployment among American blacks, namely: good jobs have 
moved to the suburbs; blacks can’t get them because they haven’t the 
money or the means to commute to the suburbs, and discrimination prevents 
them from having the kind of access to housing in the suburbs that whites 
have. As a result, they face increasing unemployment in the ghettoes where 
they are compelled to live, or they must settle for poor jobs and miss the 
opportunity for occupational advancement. In the case of the Puerto Ricans 
this could have a further consequence: since assimilation is closely related 
to upward occupational mobility, confinement to the ghetto could also 
hinder assimilation into the mainstream of mainland life. In general, on the 
basis of data whose limitations she carefully acknowledges, Rosenberg 
finds that the theory holds for Puerto Ricans in New York as well as for 
blacks. There are two significant addenda: Puerto Rican women do much 
better than men in the Puerto Rican ghettoes; and any study of Puerto 
Rican unemployment must seek to assess the significance of remigration to 
the island. 

Rosenberg uses three sets of data in her investigation: (1) the 1960 
census reports; (2) the 1968-69 New York Urban Employment Survey 
(UES) of the Department of Labor, a survey designed to examine the 
employment situation in selected low-income areas of New York City; 
and (3) data on Puerto Rican families who had children in one parochial 
school in the mid-Bronx. The census data confirm what has been widely 
recognized in New York, that Puerto Ricans constitute a widely dispersed 
population, That dispersal leaves them handicapped in their effort to es- 
tablish a strong, stable, migrant community, and has the further negative 
effect of making it difficult for them to pursue the better jobs available in 
suburban areas. The UES data, based on interviews, permitted an analysis 
of the way the variables operated on a much more individual basis. Puerto 
Ricans expressed awareness of discrimination against them on an ethnic, 
not a color, basis. Whether white or colored, they reported a similar ex- 
perience. Nor was color significant in distinguishing between those of 
higher or lower socioeconomic status. Women used informal methods of 
job searching much more than men, and much more effectively than men 
who used informal methods. The UES data support the evidence of the 
census: men in skilled and semiskilled employment and in manufacturing 
(the higher-paying jobs) had to travel farther to work. Inability to travel 
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and inability to move to suburbs where goods jobs were available were 
handicaps. The data from parents of children in a parochial school are 
highly selective, much more so than Rosenberg seems to be aware. Never- 
theless, the data also confirm the problem of ghetto living in relation to 
better jobs and higher income. It is the parochial school data that reveal 
the importance of remigration back to Puerto Rico: 13.4% of the sample 
had returned. 

Rosenberg employs a series of elaborate and complicated methods to 
analyze the data. But the evidence seems consistent: enforced segregation 
of Puerto Ricans in the ghettoes is a major handicap to their socioeconomic 
advancement. In general, they do not live where the better jobs are avail- 
able, and they haven’t the means to travel to them. 

The study concludes with the one obvious recommendation for public 
policy: housing reform to make housing in the suburbs as avdilable to 
Puerto Ricans (and blacks) as it is to whites. There are also a number of 
excellent recommendations for needed research about the Puerto Rican 
community. l 

This is a highly technical book, but it indicates the great value of this 
kind of research. 1t provides the evidence and analysis that are needed to 
reveal the fundamental and often hidden character of many of our urban 
ills. 


Nonpartisan Elections and the Case for Party Politics. By Willis D. Haw- 
ley. New York: John Wiley & Sons, 1973. Pp. ix4-202. $11.00. 


David R. Segal 
U.S. Army Research Institute for the Behavioral and Socsal Sciences 


Very early in my training as a sociologist, I was introduced to Robert K. 
Merton's essay on the functions of the political machine and learned that, 
once upon a time, urban political organizations traded welfare services 
(broadly defined) for the votes of lower socioeconomic status urbanites. 
Eventually, the provision of welfare services by other agencies became 
institutionalized, and the old-fashioned machines atrophied. Having thus 
discovered functionalism before learning of exchange theory, I never 
thought about what became of the votes that had previously been ex- 
changed for services. 

Of course there is an inertia in social organization, and while structures 
may change, they rarely disappear. When the machine functions waned, the 
political parties in which they were rooted persisted, and the votes of the 
lower strata remained attached to those parties—most frequently Demo- 
cratic organizations but occasionally, because of local political exigencies, 
Republican organizations as well. l 

During the first quarter of the 20th century, political reform movements 
seeking to rationalize public administration were successful in making local 
elections nonpartisan in many municipalities. Many of the reformers were 
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as concerned with the political responsibility of the masses as with the 
parties and machines they supported. If in the course of removing the 
machines and parties from the local political arena they removed lower-SES 
voters, that was an asset, not a liability, of the reform process. Given a 
significant correlation between social status and political party choice in 
the United States, with higher-status groups favoring the Republican party, 
it is not surprising that many political scientists have assumed that by re- 
moving from the local political landscape the machine which mobilized lower 
SES voters, reform in the direction of nonpartisan elections has favored 
the Republican party. It is this proposition with which Willis Hawley is 
concerned. 

. Using election data from a sample of California cities, Hawley finds that, 
indeed, nonpartisanship does increase the probability that Republicans will 
be elected to political office. The kinds of people who are likely to be 
Republicans (i.e., higher-SES people) are well integrated into the organi- 
zational structure and communications structure of society, and. for such 
people these structures serve as quasi parties. Lower-SES people, by con- 
trast, do not have such party surrogates. Republican types therefore func- 
tion more effectively than Democratic types in a nonpartisan system. 

However, the Republican bias of nonpartisanship does not hold for all 
cities. Republicans tend to profit from nonpartisanship in large cities. In 
smaller cities, however, the minority party will profit from nonpartisanship, 
regardless of which party is the minority. There is also a correlation between 
representation of lower-SES groups in the city population and the 
Republican bias of nonpartisanship. In cities with large numbers of unem- 
ployed, or lower-SES people, the Republican party benefits from nonparti- 
sanship. ` 

Much of the logic of Hawley’s argument assumes a stronger relationship 
between SES and political partisanship than exists in America. Many 
middle-class Americans with high rates of participation in voluntary organi- 
zation, who are well situated in the flow of information and influence, are 
Democrats. While this probably weakens Hawley’s conclusions regarding 
the Republican bias of nonpartisanship, it affects little the policy implica- 
tions of the bias toward conservatism in nonpartisan elections. The 
Democrats who win nonpartisan elections are more conservative than 
Democrats who win in partisan elections. The impact of the election of 
Republicans and conservative Democrats is to lower the priorities placed 
on the utilization of government resources for the solution of social prob- 
lems. Thus, nonpartisan elections in large cities with large concentrations 
of lower-SES people hinder the solution of the problems likely to be found 
in just such cities. 

Hawley concludes with a plea for political reform that would make local 
parties more democratic and more effective, rather than reform that 
abolishes them. The recommendation flies in the face of the American 
reform tradition, which urges the complete abolition of that with which 
the reformers find fault, be the object of reform slavery, alcohol, school 
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grades, or political parties. It also comes at a time when faith in America’s 
political parties is declining. Whether parties will reenter the system (like 
alcohol and grades) or fall completely from grace (like slavery) remains 
to be seen. 

The possibility of generalizing Hawley’s conclusions is affected by the 
uniqueness of California cities. In my own analyses of partisanship, I always 
found my models more predictive when 1 omitted California from the 
Union. Whether or not the conclusions hold true east of the San Andreas 
fault, this well-written, insightful book should be on the reading list for 
courses in political sociology and urban sociology. 


Participation in America: Political Democracy and Social Equality. By 
Sidney Verba and Norman Nie. New York: Harper & Row, 1972. 
Pp. viit428. $10.00. 


Joel A. Lieske 
University of Cincinnati 


Participation in Ámerica represents the best and the worst in contemporary 
social science research. To its credit, the study makes a number of solid 
contributions to the political-participation literature: the empirical refine- 
ments of extant participation typologies, the ingenious manner in which 
statistical techniques are used to reduce and massage a complex set of 
data, and the innovative comparisons of citizen and elite policy preferences. 
On the debit side, the book suffers from the absence of a problem-oriented 
focus, the paucity of theory, excessive length, and the authors’ inability to 
incorporate important institutional variables (such as voting registration 
laws and nonpartisahship) into its micro analysis. 

The book is organized sequentially around three basic questions: what 
kind and how much participation is there in America? who participates? 
and what are the political consequences of participation? To address these 
questions, Sidney Verba and Norman Nie have analyzed a 1967 national 
survey of the American public by the University of Chicago’s National 
Opinion Research Center. Much of the book’s strength lies in the continuity 
and detail of this data base, as well as the sophistication of the statistical 
techniques which are brought to bear on the data. 

The first section largely consists of a reanalysis of the descriptive partici- 
pation literature. Conceptually and analytically, the thrust of the first 
seven chapters is to provide technical and theoretical refinements of earlier 
participation typologies. For example, by use of cluster analysis, the 
authors are able to show that the scope of participation is more complex 
than Milbrath’s oversimplified gladiator-spectator-apathetic typology (Po- 
litical Participation [1965] ) or The American Voter’s (1964) classification 
of the American electorate into ideologues, near-ideologues, those oriented 
toward group benefits or toward the nature of the times, and apathetics. 
Rather, a more comprehensive and complete classification scheme seems 
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to be in order, one which differentiates among inactives, voting specialists, 
parochial participants, communalists, campaigners, and complete activists. 

To explain why some Americans participate more than others, the 
authors have taken a fresh look at the politicization process (the learning 
of political attitudes) and the standard socioeconomic model of political 
participation. Although chapters 8-14 are basically a reanalysis of why 
upper-SES groups participate politically more than lower-SES groups, 
some interesting and worthwhile ground is broken regarding the salutary 
impact on political participation of civic and organizational activity. 

The final section (chaps. 15-20) attempts to determine the consequences 
of participation on public policy. Regrettably, this worthy goal is largely 
beyond the scope of the data, and methodological purists may fault the 
authors for employing some questionable modes of statistical analysis. 
These include: (1) aggregating individual sample scores to obtain a measure 
of community concurrence and then subsampling on this dependent measure 
to define high- and low-consensus communities, (2) using interval statistics 
on categorical and nominal data, and (3) analyzing correlation coefficients 
rather than unstandardized regression coefficients to determine the impact 
of SES on political participation. 

For me, however, the major deficiencies of the book reside more in its 
behavioral assumptions than its methodological flaws. It is somewhat sur- 
prising—in a period of exceptional social turmoil, electoral disaggregation, 
party disorganization, the mobilization of third-party movements, the rise 
of the so-called social issue, and growing public disenchantment with the 
nation’s institutions—that Verba and Nie have so totally divorced their 
discussion of political participation from the context of American politics 
and policy issues. Despite their disclaimers, perhaps they perceive a greater 
social and political stability than is reported in the press and in a growing 
academic literature. Perhaps, also, their study demonstrates the inherent 
limitations of comparative analysis and statistical abstraction for one point 
in time. 

Second, the book might have been more interesting to read had it been 
organized around a concrete problem area or theme in American politics 
and dealt with flesh-and-blood examples, perhaps in the format of Donald 
Matthews and James Prothro’s Negroes and the New Southern Politics 
(1965). Because of the book’s stilted systems framework, the reader is 
sometimes left with the uncomfortable feeling that the analysis leads to 
nothing except the filling in of the authors’ flow chart. A thorough re- 
organization of the material around a problem-oriented focus and a more 
demanding editor could have cut the book’s length by a third and enhanced 
its reader interest substantially. 

Finally, in focusing almost exclusively on the more formal, micro aspects 
of political participation, the authors have apparently followed another 
dictum of behavioral research—namely, that their subject can be first 
compartmentalized and then analytically dissected apart from the electoral 
rules, institutional processes, and system outputs which reinforce class 
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privilege and limit political participation in America. It may be that the 
effects of restrictive registration laws, the systematic isolation of state and 
local politics from national policy issues, nonpartisanship, toothless cam- 
paign laws, tax loopholes, and government subsidies to special interest 
groups are not highly visible or easily measurable. Nonetheless, the book 
purports to be an analytical study of political participation in the context 
of American democracy and social inequality. Because the quality of 
American democracy and the causes of social inequality are never explicated 
or developed, Verba and Nie’s study remains more descriptive than analytic. 


Conscription, Protest, and Social Conflict: The Life and Death of a Draft 
Resistance Movement. By Michael Useem. New York: John Wiley & Sons, 
1973. Pp. v-+329. $12.50. 


Alan Sable 
University of California, Santa Cruz 


Since the mid 1960s our society has experienced a growing cleavage between 
the state and its citizens. Beginning among isolated pockets of student 
radicals and others, this disaffection has spread to increasingly large seg- 
ments of the population. Disaffection has been accompanied by resistance, 
both by isolated individuals and by a wide variety of groups, ranging from 
Martin Luther King’s Southern Christian Leadership Conference to the 
Symbionese Liberation Army. Accounting for the successes and failures of 
contemporary protest movements is among the most important, and diffi- 
cult, tasks facing American sociologists. 

This book analyzes the rise and fall of the Resistance, a short-lived 
radical protest movement whose aims were to organize a ‘national draft 
strike and thereby cripple—or even halt—United States military activity 
in Indochina. Useem focuses on the Boston chapter, which accounted for 
about one-fifth of the national membership. This well-written case study is 
a useful contribution toward understanding the structure and functioning 
of protest in our society. 

Chapter 1 begins by describing the Resistance and similar movements In 
Britain, Australia, and France. Resistance to conscription has had a long 
and complex history in our country and abroad. In the light of this, Useem’s 
exceedingly brief historical-comparative discussion is insufficient in both 
range and depth. Its inclusion adds almost nothing to the book. Chapter 1 
also presents the author’s analytic framework and contains a brief meth- 
odological appendix. The analytic framework is both comprehensive and 
sophisticated, and it serves the author well throughout the book. It calls for 
examining both subjective and objective factors, including the social, 
economic, and political conditions surrounding a political protest movement 
as well as its organizational structure and history. The methodological 
appendix lists the wide range of materials employed in the study: govern- 
ment reports, academic studies, movement publications, opinion surveys, 
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and the results of structured interviews Useem conducted with almost 100 
Boston-area Resistance members. 

Chapters 2 and 3 are among the best in the book, Especially impressive 
are the portions of chapter 2 in which Useem concisely outlines the struc- 
tural origins of student alienation and the resultant consciousness and 
ideology that developed during the mid 1960s. Chapter 3 draws on a mass 
of statistical data to give the reader a clear understanding of the ways in 
which changing Selective Service System regulations and Defense Depart- 
ment manpower requirements first shielded, and then began to threaten, 
college students. 

Chapter 4 analyzes the aims and strategies of the Resistance, presents 
“the view from the organized,” and discusses the organizational conse- 
quences of the movement’s aims, strategies, and recruitment base. It is 
here that the book begins to falter. The author’s analysis of the goals and 
strategies of the Resistance and their effects on its organizational structure 
is quite good and in places impressively perceptive. But his treatment of 
interview material to provide “the view from the organized” is disappoint- 
ing. This disappointment deepens as the reader moves to the next two 
chapters, which further analyze the results of Useem’s interviews. 

Chapter 5 analyzes the political incorporation of new members into the 
Resistance. Chapter 6 analyzes their social incorporation, In these two 
chapters we are informed that new members of the Resistance fell into 
two categories, “veteran radicals” and “anti-war liberals”; that the radicals 
tended to remain radical, though in some cases “enhanced” their radicalism, 
while the liberals tended to become radical; that after joining the Resis- 
tance, men tended to make new friends there, maintain old friendships 
with those who supported their act, and break off friendships with those 
who did not. The conclusions reached are plausible enough. But they are 
not seen to emerge from the data. The author uses his interview material 
only selectively and illustratively. The reader is consequently left with 
little sense of the ambivalences, ambiguities, and subtleties that undoubt- 
edly characterized the political consciousnesses of some if not most men 
who joined this movement. Because of this, Useem’s. conclusions, valid 
though they may be, appear simple and indeed trivial. There are other 
important shortcomings in these chapters: several important terms are 
never defined, and several important questions remain unasked. There is, 
for example, nowhere a clear definition of “radical” or “liberal”; no con- 
vincing discussion of how the “radicals’ ” political consciousnesses became 
“enhanced,” or the “liberals’ ” consciousnesses “radicalized”; no adequate 
analysis of why and kow friendships were dissolved, transformed, or 
created, and how this related to the development of political consciousness. 
Finally, the relations of these men to their families are not even mentioned, 
although for many these ties were surely extremely important sources of 
support or opposition. Hence, what mighi have been a valuable analysis 
in these chapters of the interrelationships of political consciousness, orga- 
nizational structure, political action, and personal ties is instead a shallow 
_ presentation of rather simplistic conclusions. 
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In chapter 7, which offers an analysis of why the Resistance failed, 
Useem’s strengths again come to the fore. His interpretation that the causes 
of failure lay in difficulties inherent in the nature of the Resistance's target 
and the strategy it adopted is convincing and insightful. His concluding 
discussion characterizing the development of anticonscription protest move- 
ments and his suggestions for improving the strength of future movements 
seem wise and perceptive. 

In spite of its significant shortcomings, this is a good book, and it will 
be useful to students of political sociology, social movements, and social 
organization. It is clearly written, forcefully argued, and based on careful 
thought and research. Especially valuable is the discussion of the ways 
in which the movement’s choice of strategy led to its demise. Its disappoint- 
ing treatment of the lives and consciousnesses of the Resistance’s members 
should not obscure these important strengths and contributions. 


Youth and History: Tradition and Change in European Age Relations, 
1770-Present. By John R. Gillis. New York: Academic Press, 1974, Pp. 
xiv-+232. $12.50. 


Jeffrey Hantover 
University of Chicago 


John R. Gillis’s extensive history of European youth, from the Abbeys of 
Misrule to contemporary student radicals, is a useful and informative 
work. Gillis analyzes, with a keen eye to continuity and change, the com- 
position and behavior of youth, the adult perception of youth, and self- 
regulative and adult-sponsored youth organizations. Concentrating on 
19th-century England and Germany, he examines the demographic, eco- 
nomic, and educational forces underlying age relations and the emergence of 
adolescence as a distinct social category. Gillis gives special attention to 
class differences in the behavior and organization of youth, and to the 
role class plays in the very definition of adolescence. This work is a valu- 
able addition to the growing dialogue between historians and sociologists 
of the family, and to the reappraisal of industrialization’s impact on the 
family. Gillis’s discussion of preindustrial youth peer-group organization 
and self-regulation reminds us that such organization and control is not 
unique to modern urban youth. For sociologists teaching courses on youth, 
this book provides a concise historical picture of European age relations 
as well as a large body of empirical material for the examination of socio- 
logical theories on age grades and the role of youth in society. 

Though I recommend this book for the richness of its historical detail 
and its discussion of the interaction of demographic, economic, and educa- 
tional changes, Gillis’s theoretical approach to the study of youth culture 
must be questioned. Furthermore, sometimes he does not even use this 
approach in his own analysis. 

Gillis asserts that “youth makes its own history” (p. ix), and what must 
be studied is youth’s role in creating its “social and cultural forms.” Demo- 
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graphic and economic conditions are important not as independent forces 
of change but as factors which shape the situations in which young people 
act and construct their “social, economic, and cultural strategies.” A crucial 
and apparently necessary corollary is that youth has a consciousness of 
itself as a distinct corporate social actor and a sense of “connectedness 
with its past.” It is this consciousness, created in part by the past experi- 
ences of the age group, which Gillis believes determines the direction of 
_ Change in the behavior of youth. The moral control exercised by 19th- 
century urban lower-class gangs over neighborhood youth is presented as 
a perpetuation of earlier village peer-group control—a tradition somehow 
consciously continued and adapted to changing situations. It appears that 
for Gillis the conscious adaptation of tradition to new demographic and 
economic environments is the major explenation for social continuity. 

Gillis speaks of “traditions of youth” and youth’s “connectedness” with 
and consciousness of its past, but he does not give clear and precise defini- 
tions of these terms. To say youth is a definable social group with a history 
does not necessarily mean that youth makes this history and actively 
transmits parts of it through “traditions of youth.” The simple recurrence 
of behavior is not evidence of traditions explicitly perceived, preserved, 
and adapted, as Gillis implies. This apparent continuity may be the result 
of actors’ responding to the demands of structurally equivalent situations. 
Similarly, examples of social behavior which have the same function are 
not necessarily motivated by the same intentions, let alone consciously 
intended. One is not sure whether Gillis means by “traditions of youth” 
just forms of behavior shaped by youth, independent of adult expectations 
and sanctions. Does he also mean types of behavior generated by youths 
acting similarly as individuals, or youthtul behavior patterns sanctioned 
and guided by adults?: , 

Youth may develop corporate self-consciousness, as Gillis shows for the 
bohemian youth of early 19th-century Paris. His evidence on the existence 
of such age-based identity for pre-20th-century youth is not as convincing. 
Moreover, one should distinguish among forms of self-consciousness: 
modern youth’s self-consciousness has had an oppositional flavor; the 
Parisian youth saw themselves as a distinct group antagonistic to the 
dominant values of society. On the other hand, the village youth of pre- 
modern Europe were not a group whose values ran counter to those of 
their elders. The moral and social control exercised by the Abbeys of Mis- 
rule and Brúderschaften appears to have been delegated to them and sanc- 
tioned by the adult community. The purpose of these institutions may 
have been, as Gillis claims, to furnish a prolonged rite of passage between 
the times of physical and social maturity; but if so, the purpose was to 
serve the needs of adults, not youth. To speak of early-19th-century youth 
reassessing traditional habits and developing new forms of behavior in the 
face of changes in demographic patterns and fraternal social organization 
(p. 42) is to reify a diffuse age-grade label and to give the age-grade a 
cohesiveness and power of choice that it most likely did not have. Gillis 
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needs a clearer sense of what tradition means. He should more fully de- 
scribe what Redfield calls the “social organization of tradition”; the role 
relations, mechanisms, and dynamics involved in the preservation and 
transmission of traditional behavior. 

The independence of youth which Gillis assumes in theory is not given 
similar emphasis in the descriptive history that follows. Economic and 
demographic factors, and to a lesser extent changes in education, here be- 
come the major determinants of societal age grading and the behavior of 
youth. Gillis is his best critic when he shows the determinant role of adults 
in the shaping of youthful behavior: parental regulation of leisure activity 
of children among late-19th-century English skilled workers, adult involve- 
ment in the Wandervogel, expression of adult middle-class status aspirations 
in the institution of de facto exclusionary sex-segregated youth organiza- 
tions at the turn of this century. 

Though Gillis does not prove the assertive and self-conscious role he 
attributes to pre-20th-century youth, he does raise important questions 
about how to conceptualize and analyze youth’s role in society. He forces 
us to reexamine the reactive role we have often assumed for youth in pre- 
industrial society, and to attend to a more balanced view of youth as 
comprising social actors. 


Greater Ethiopia: The Evolution of a Multiethnic Society. By Donald N. 
Levine. Chicago: University of Chicago Press, 1974. Pp. vii+229. $12.50. 


Gayl D. Ness and Seyoum Selassie 
University of Michigan 


In this slim volume Professor Levine makes a substantial contribution both 
to Ethiopian interpretative history and to sociological analysis. The two 
are integrally related. In applying neo-evolutionary theory to the full sweep 
of history in the Ethiopian cultural area, he provides a richer and more 
holistic interpretation of that history than is generally available. Further, 
in the careful and honest application of neo-evolutionary theory to one 
society over time, he amply demonstrates both the strengths and the limita- 
tions of the theory. 

The application of neo-evolutionary theory leads Levine to break with 
established traditions in Ethiopian history. Those traditions focused atten- 
tion on emperor and church as major institutions, and on the Amhara and, 
to a lesser extent, Tigrean ethnic groups as the prime movers in this richly 
diverse ethnic setting. Neo-evolutionary theory leads Levine to see Ethiopia 
as a large cultural area in which major transformations in societal adaptive 
capacity progressively occur to produce a highly viable multiethnic society. 
The viability of the emergent society is indicated by its capacity to resist 
the great Western imperialist epidemic that destroyed so many territorial 
authority systems in Africa and Asia at the end of the 19th century. 
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In the realm of specialization Levine identifies five major transformations 
by which societal adaptive capacity was increased. The first, “holistic spe- 
cialization,”’ proceeded through radial adaptation to produce ecologically 
specialized groups. Each of the groups was internally homogeneous. Their 
individual specialization furthered survival in ecological niches, with a 
flow of exchange producing the larger multiethnic cultural area. Next, 
through “mutualistic specialization,’ each of the homogeneous groups de- 
veloped internal caste groups. Castes were in but not of the larger group. 
This was adaptive in that the caste formation provided economic benefits, 
by ensuring a stable flow of necessary goods, and also moral benefits, as 
their despised work permitted a sense of superior identity in the host group. 

Greater adaptive capacity at this point required the formation of internal 
elites, a process Levine calls “internal specialization.” From ancient Aksum 
the Amhara took the Kibre Negest, the national epic that identifies all 
Ethiopians as a single group, and the craft of literacy that formed the basis 
of religious specialization and elite formation. To this they added a clear 
separation of religious and political structures, letting them be mutually 
supportive but free to develop according to their own internal demands. 
The result was a highly effective patrimonial authority system, spread by 
the Amhara in a period of great political expansion which began in the 
14th century. This internal specialization was so effective, however, that 
it blocked further adaptive change. The fourth major transformation came 
with rapid Oromo conquests in the 16th century; the latter broke the 
blocks to further adaptive change through “despecialization” and the 
creation of “new evolutionary potential.” Some time was to pass before 
that potential could be realized, however. This was the work of Haile 
Selassie, who, largely since World War II, provided a new phase of “in- 
ternal specialization” creating free-floating resources. This phase is also 
identified as the modern bureaucratic transformation. 

Neo-evolutionary theory here provides a richer interpretation of the role 
of the Oromo, or Galla, in Ethiopian history than has yet been available. 
It also permits Levine to integrate micro and macro levels of analysis, as 
he shows how the Amhara and Oromo kinship systems and the motivational 
patterns they produced were highly complementary and together gave 
Ethiopia great internal capacities to deal with Western incursions at the 
end of the 19th century. 

At the same time, the adequacy of neo-evolutionary theory is tested in 
this application to the Ethiopian case. A major theoretical issue raised by 
that theory in general lies in its promotion of an essentially closed-system 
framework for analysis. A more “open-system” perspective, we believe, 
could have helped here to provide a more complete explanation of develop- 
ments ‘in Ethiopia, especially for the period of the past four centuries 
during which Levine’s last three transformations occurred. An open-system 
approach would also increase the potential for comparative analysis, as it 
would help to identify the distinctive combinations of both internal and 
external factors that have accounted for the protection or destruction of 
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territorial authority systems threatened during the great imperialist epi- 
demic. 

An open-system analysis would suggest that Ethiopia’s geographic posi- 
tion and its resources combined with the specific pattern of Western intru- 
sion (including British interests in protecting the source of the Nile and 
the balance of competing forces in the scramble for Africa) to permit the ' 
protection of territorial integrity. It also suggests that Twodoros, Yohannes, 
Menelik, and Haile Selassie were part of a continuous process of modern 
bureaucratic transformation that was distinctly limited by its interaction 
with external powers. Here a comparison with Thailand, contrasted with 
surrounding colonized territories, would show both how profound and how 
limited was that transformation. In both cases the transformation has 
produced a bureaucratic polity in which mass participation is severely 
limited, and in which consequently a new urbanized elite of primarily 
student populations provides a major force for current adaptive transfor- 
mations. We believe this type of open-system analysis would provide a 
fuller explanation of the Ethiopian multiethnic society, precisely because 
it would be forced to show how the internal dynamics of that society are 
integrally linked to the changing world community with which it inevitably 
interacts. 


Zur Entwicklung der Wissenschaftspolitik in Deutschland, 1750-1914. By 
Frank R. Pfetsch. Berlin: Duncker & Humblot, 1974. Pp. 359. $33.50. 


Terry Nichols Clark 
University of Chicago 


This impressive volume by a leading young German scholar in the “science 
of science” is best compared to earlier works on which it builds. Like 
Derek Price, Pfetsch makes constant use of quantitative time series and 
applies equations to help interpret them. But Pfetsch offers a balanced, 
multivariate assessment of interrelated causes, based on careful discussion 
of specific institutional developments and related historical processes. Thus, 
this book does not develop any central, consistently argued thesis about 
the rise of science, such as Robert Merton’s discussion of the import of 
religion and technology or Joseph Ben-David’s emphasis on competition 
and diffusion. 

The question which was posed by Merton and Ben-David is also central 
for Pfetsch: how can the remarkable development of scientific activity in 
a single country over about a century be explained? But the way Pfetsch goes 
about answering the question is especially illuminating. On the way to 
providing an answer, Pfetsch poses a second, interrelated question, one 
more often debated by historians and economists than sociologists (e.g., 
Jacob Schmookler and David Landes in the United States): was the growth 
of (especially late-) 19th-century German science the cause or the conse- 
quence of the remarkable growth of the general economy in the same 
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period? In dealing squarely with this issue, Pfetsch chooses to confront 
more explicitly than many sociologists of science the degree. to which 
economic support for science was a causal factor underlying all others. 

To these basic questions he brings two complementary methodological 
approaches. The first is precise presentation and discussion of time-series 
data for the growth of the economy and of various science budgets, the 
number of scientists, students, professors, scholarly societies, journals, and 
so forth. These are presented with great care and detail—and with great 
utility for subsequent researchers. Although he estimates linear and expo- 
nential regression equations for many time series, Pfetsch does not seek 
to isolate constants with the insistence of a Derek Price. Nor does he 
analyze interrelations among variables in the manner of many economists. 
Instead, he examines variations in growth mainly according to time period, 
region (especially Land), and substantive field. 

The second approach is the strategic case study. An early national re- 
search institute (Physikalisch-Technischen Reichsanstalt), a major indus- 
try (chemistry), and a leading national scientific society (Gesellschaft 
Deutscher Naturforscher und Arzte) are among the items probed for a more 
general understanding of the growth of science. l 

Repeatedly, in conjunction with assembling a vast array of quantitative 

materials and selected cases, Pfetsch reviews the competing, plausible inter- 
pretations for the matter at hand. Nine specific interpretations of the 
growth of German science are assessed: these emphasize, in turn, com- 
pensatory nationalism, national competition, the feudal background, the 
role of the state, intellectual freedom (especially from religion), profes- 
sionalization, “bourgeois” society, the idealistic tradition, and institutional 
innovation. AU nine have been argued by some student of the problem, 
and some sort of evidence offered in support. Consistent with his scrupu- 
lous handling of the data, Pfetsch finds some examples, some specialities, 
time periods, or facets of the whole, which seem illuminated (if only a 
little) by each (eg. pp. 225-48, 355-59). 
- In leading the reader along such a scholarly path, Pfetsch shows how 
considerable is the body of research on these issues already accumulated 
for Germany. The comparative situations, in France, for example, are 
remarkably understudied. But his unremitting honesty to sources leads 
Pfetsch to a qualified, multicausal view which some sociologists may iden- 
tify as too historical in flavor. On the other hand, historical economists 
addressing analogous issues may be unhappy with the absence of more 
powerful econometric tools. Pfetsch’s answer to each is that the data simply 
do not lend themselves to such analytical elegance. Henceforth, those who 
disagree will have to confront Pfetsch’s work seriously before they can 
.convince disinterested observers to the contrary. 
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The Social Psychology of Prejudice: A Systematic Theoretical Review and 
Propositional Inventory of the American Soctal Psychological Study of 
Prejudice. By Howard J. Ehrlich. New York: John Wiley & Sons, 1973. 
Pp. vii-+-208. $9.95. 


Stuart W. Cook 
University of Colorado 


As its subtitle indicates, this book contains both a review of literature and 
a set of “propositions” based on this literature. The area covered is that 
of attitudes toward groups of people, primarily negative attitudes toward 
ethnic groups. One chapter provides extensive treatment of the cognitive 
component of prejudice (mostly stereotypes), and another, of the conative 
component (mostly social and personal distance). Briefer sections deal 
with the affective component, the interrelationships of attitudinal compo- 
nents, the acquisition of prejudice in children, the relation of attitudes to 
self to attitudes to others, and psychological mechanisms supporting 
prejudice (e.g., dogmatism). Three other topics are discussed but not in- 
cluded in the propositional inventory: prejudice and behavior, frustration- 
aggression, and reference-other support for prejudice. 

The organization of the propositions crosscuts that of the literature re- 
view. For example, a proposition is abstracted from the stereotypes litera- 
ture and then related as appropriate to the literature on other topics. In 
this manner the literature is reduced to 22 main principles plus 38 sub- 
principles and corollaries. 

Because the book is broadly titled as covering the social psychology of 
prejudice, a note as to what it does not include is in order. Missing, by 
intent, are determinants of change in prejudice, attitude-change theory, 
resistance to changing prejudice, functional theories of prejudice main- 
tenance and change, theories of acquisition of prejudice (e.g., reinforce- 
ment, self-perception, etc.), the influence of prejudice on such processes as 
perception, memory, judgment, and so forth. 

The book makes a number of valuable methodological contributions. 
An example is a discussion of the manner in which adjective checklist pro- 
cedures for studying stereotypes-led to the false conclusion that respondents 
readily characterize fictitious groups in negative terms. The reviews of the 
stereotype and social-personal distance literatures are especially informa- 
tive and, taken alone, justify acquiring the book. It is striking to note the 
minimal overlap between Howard Ehrlich's treatment of stereotypes and 
that found in the recent propositional inventory of literature on ethno- 
centrism by LeVine and Campbell (Etknocentrism: Theories of Conflict, 
Ethnic Attitudes, and Group Behavior [New York: Wiley, 1972]). 
Whereas the latter, for example, presents chapter-length treatments of 
the relevance to ethnocentrism of the frustration-aggression-displacement 
hypothesis and of reference-group theory, Ehrlich characterizes this liter- 
ature as being either unclear or premature with respect to a propositional 
inventory on prejudice. 
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Reflecting perhaps the author’s distinction between sociological and so-, 
cial psychological orientations to prejudice, the book is strongly psycho- 
logical in emphasis. For example, the supporting mechanisms of prejudice 
are said to be (lesser) intelligence and rigidity and dogmatism. By contrast, 
economic competition and segregation do not appear in the inventory, nor 
does reference-other support for prejudice, though this is reviewed and 
judged premature for propositional treatment. 

. The author’s main focus, of course, is not the literature review but the 
principles emerging from it. Perhaps the most striking statement in the 
book is that, by contrast with the 600 articles included in the review, 
eight times as many were put aside as of no value on methodological or 
content grounds. Anyone who confronts a mass of as yet unrelated, em- 
pirical articles shares Ehrlich’s reaction: We must somehow condense the 
mass in a form that facilitates eventual theoretical integration. But the 
substantial and dedicated efforts of any one of us seem unlikely to satisfy 
the rest of us. To illustrate this unhappy state of affairs, here are some of 
my reactions to Ehrlich’s inventory (and to others as well). 

First, in the interest of minimizing the number of principles, one may 
make less reasonable interpretations of research results than might other- 
wise be the case. This is illustrated by the effort to subsume the data on 
religion and prejudice under Principle 22: “Marginal persons manifest 
more favorable attitudes toward ethnic targets than do the more socially 
integrated” (p. 165). The argument runs that church nonmembers and 
church-member nonparticipants, known to show less prejudice as a group 
than members and high participants, are marginal persons, and that it is 
the marginal perspective they share with minority groups that accounts 
for their lesser prejudice. Alternative, perhaps more parsimonious explana- 
tions, involving such things as (a) the unintentional transmission of derog- 
atory views of Jews and blacks through church literature, or (b) a less 
traditional orientation to societal arrangements that affects both church- 
going and racial attitudes, are bypassed because no principle subsumes 
them. 

Second, the wording of the principles is so abstract that one finds it 
confusing to move from principle to research operations. To illustrate, 
Principle 8 says: “If a person is assigned ethnic membership, then the 
initial attitudinal response will be more on the basis of ethnic membership 
than on the person’s other characteristics” (p. 162). With respect to the 
controversy over the relative effect of race versus belief similarity on social 
acceptance, I read this principle as predicting a greater race effect. How- 
ever, it develops that the author, in an excellent discussion of the issue, 
accepts the greater effect of belief similarity (with respect to the less inti- 
mate social relationships). It turns out that this conclusion is covered not 
by Principle 8 but by corollary Principle 12.1: “The greater the perceived 
similarity between an ethnic person and the actor, the lower the prejudice” 
—in this case, the lower the personal distance. What this suggests is that 
no propositional inventory will be usable without an extensive set of notes 
guiding the coordination of its concepts with research operations. 
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Finally, the statement of some principles is such that it would be diff- 
cult to judge whether new research supported or weakened them. Proposi- 
tions of the form “the greater the A, the greater the X” (or “Group A 
will show more of X than will Group B,” or “Variable A will be more 
closely related to X than will Variable B,” etc.) seem amenable to test. 
Principle 11 is of this type: “The greater the polarization of ethnic atti- 
tudes in a social setting, the earlier their acquisition by children” (p. 163). 
But what of a principle like 14: “People develop attitudes similar to those 
of their primary agents of socialization” (p. 163). Who will decide what 
degree of relationship is “similar” or, in other cases, what degree is con- 
gruent, highly diffused, relatively stable, systematically related, and so on? 


Understanding Crime and Delinquency: A Soctological Introduction. By 
Michael Phillipson. Chicago: Aldine Publishing Co., 1974. Pp. ix+210./ 
$7.50 (cloth); $2.95 (paper). 


Austin T. Turk 
University of Toronto 


The aim of this introductory text (a revision for American use of an 
earlier British publication entitled Sociological Aspects of Crime and De- 
linguency) is to place the sociological study of crime and delinquency 
within a general interactionist perspective on social deviance. 

Traditional criminology is defined and condemned as unreflectively indi- 
vidualistic, deterministic, quantophrenic, ahistorical, and atheoretically 
partisan on behalf of entrenched power. Specifically, it is argued that tradi- 
tional criminologists have focused only on the criminal individual as a 
pathological specimen by definition; tried to explain and predict crim- 
inal behavior as the strictly determined product of biographical events; 
crunched numbers in a misguided aping of the physical scientists; ignored 
or neglected the historicity and relativity of legal norms; and accepted 
unquestioningly the normative assumptions and definitions of the makers 
and enforcers of criminal laws without understanding the political origins 
and uses of laws in social conflict and domination. It is claimed (p. 22) 
that the interactionist perspective “bypasses” the hang-ups of traditional 
criminology, which have resulted from, first, an erroneous commitment to 
positivistic science as the analytical model for research and theory and, 
second, the confusion of scientifically defined sociological problems with 
politically defined social problems. 

According to Phillipson, interactionist criminology is concerned with all 
lawbreakers, not just with convicted criminals, as he believes is the case 
with traditional criminology. It focuses “on the processes of creating, main- 
taining, enforcing, and breaking of legal and allied norms’’—processes 
“understandable only by their placement in a societal context” (pp. 9~12, 
28). The explanation of individual behavior in terms of a set of causal 
factors is not the goal “but rather an understanding of the social nature 
of crime as the constantly changing product of a wide variety of complex 
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social processes” (p. 28). Moreover, “crime is to be understood by showing 
how it is bound up with the noncriminal features of a society” (chap. 3, 
“The Paradox of Social Control and the Normality of Crime”). 


Interactionism aims to improve sociological understandings of the social 
problems of crime and delinquency, not to offer purported solutions (p. 29). 
Using “the actor's own definitions and meanings” as the only really valid 
data for the interpretive purpose, interactionist sociologists-criminologists 
operate independent of “value assumptions about, for example, the neces- 
sity for law and order” (p. 31). The conundrums of traditional positivistic 
criminology (How can an individual be held responsible for his “deter- 
mined” behavior? Why is the criminal’s behavior determined but not that 
of the judge, policeman, or criminologist?) are bypassed by accepting that 
deterministic theories of human behavior are doomed to fail because they 
contradict the legal and commonsense true understanding “that the actor 
can choose between projects of action” (p. 34). 


One is tempted to emphasize the many good features of this little book 
and to forgive the more questionable ones. But the temptation must be 
resisted, because Phillipson’s is the most serious effort so far to promote 
phenomenological understanding at the expense of scientific knowledge as 
the appropriate goal of sociological-criminological inquiries. How can an 
“interactionist” fail to take interaction and interdependency in a political- 
legal context as the appropriate research focus and instead make his prime 
concern the subjective meaningfulness of the individual deviant act? How 
can the objective problems of interaction in the context of political domi- 
nation and struggle be so neglected and the subjective problems of the 
deviant actor’s own consciousness, choices. and commitments:be so empha- 
sized by an “interactionist”? 


Despite the excellent analytical summeries of the standard theoretical 
literature on the sociology of criminal and delinquent behavior, and de- 
spite some friendly allusions to the Marxist and power-conflict analyses 
of law and criminality, the consistent emphasis (though inconsistently 
argued) is on phenomenological, subjectivist interpretation. The emphasis 
is against scientific, structural analysis, including even evaluation research 
which is presumed to be inevitably compromised (pp. 14, 178 ff.). After 
reviewing the reasons for not using official statistics as behavioral mea- 
sures and noting approvingly the Kitsuse-Cicourel advisory on using such 
data as evidence on the workings of legal control agencies, Phillipson con- 
tinues to assume and assert that criminality is behavior. He pays no atten- 
tion to the implication and the evidence that criminality is, rather, an 
ascribed status or “meaning category”-—a definition far more useful, one 
would think, for reaching a phenomenological understanding of what law 
enforcement is all about. 


Those who believe that a radical hiatus between scientific and phenom- 
enological inquiry does or should exist will find this book congenial. 
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The Social World of Imprisoned Girls: A Comparative Study of Institu- 
tions for Juvenile Delinquents. By Rose Giallombardo. New York: John 
Wiley € Sons, 1974. Pp. v-+-317. $13.95. 


Gresham M. Sykes 
University of Virginia 


This book provides an interesting and important addition to the sociologi- 
cal literature concerned with the structure and functioning of total insti- 
tutions. Extending the author's previous study of women's prisons—a 
subject long neglected in penology—the present work examines three 
institutions for young female offenders and raises a number of intriguing 
theoretical issues in the process. 

The three institutions examined are given the names Northeastern, Cen- 
tral, and Western, with inmate populations of 205, 341, and 159, respec- 
tively. The selection of the institutions for study was based on the 
supposition that there was variation in organizational practice with regard 
to the emphasis placed on treatment as opposed to mere custody. In 
reality, as it turned out, the differences among the three institutions were 
insignificant. Despite the rhetorical posturing, despite the announcement 
of programs that suggest optimistic views about the possibilities of re- 
habilitation, all three institutions did little more than try to maintain 
custody and control. As is so often the case in the field of corrections, 
promise far exceeded performance. Rose Giallombardo’s description and 
analysis of “treatment” in these girls’ reformatories constitute a harsh 
indictment of penal pretense, even though she does not raise her voice. 

The second half of the book is concerned with the informal social system 
established and maintained by the inmates. In all three institutions, social 
relationships among inmates are organized to a very large extent around 
homosexual liaisons and pseudofamilial roles, in a manner similar to that 
reported by Giallombardo in her earlier study of a women’s prison. These 
relationships—variously referred to by the imprisoned girls as “the racket,” 
“the sillies,”” and “chick business”-—are accompanied by an inmate argot, 
by styles of dress to distinguish those playing male and female roles, by 
communication codes, norms, values, traditions of marriage rituals, and 
so on, altogether an inmate culture differing in important respects from 
that found in male correctional institutions. 

The fact that nothing comparable to the system of pseudofamilial roles 
(“father,” “mother,” “sister,” “uncle”) is to be found in. male institutions, 
and that homosexuality is apparently more frequent and more easily ac- 
cepted in female than in male institutions, provokes a number of questions. 
Is the taboo against homosexuality much less strong among women in our 
society than among men, arousing less anxiety and guilt? Is it reasonable 
to conclude that the cultural roles of women in our society are such that 
women are much more ready to seek out or accept a protected and depen- 
dent role under the harsh conditions of confinement? Why does political 
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and ethnic consciousness apparently play such a minor part in women's 
institutions compared with those for males? Why is inmate solidarity much 
less evident in women’s institutions than in those for males, as Giallom- 
bardo’s data would seem to suggest? To what extent is the highly eroticized 
bond of affection among female inmates a matter of words, attitudes, and 
fantasies rather than a pattern of overt homosexual behavior? What is the 
meaning of homosexual liaisons and family roles for these inmates, well 
over half of whom were 15 years of age or less in the institutions studied? 

Giallombardo touches on some of.these points but explores none of them 
at any length. But we probably should be thankful for what we do get, 
for her book represents a competent and original exploration of an impor- 
tant topic. The data, collected over a five-year period, were derived from 
participant observation, interviews, institutional records, policy statements, 
minutes of staff meetings, etc. Such lengthy research, depending on a 
variety of sources of information, seems essential for an accurate under- 
standing of total institutions, where so much is apt to remain hidden or 
to be easily misunderstood by a casual observer. 

The book concludes with a very brief discussion of whether institutional- 
ization is of any use as a solution to the problem of juvenile delinquency. 
In line with the sentiment of an increasing number of criminologists, the 
answer is a strong no. Many of the problems that bring girls such as these 
into conflict with the law are rooted in the family and the community, 
argues Giallombardo, and it is simply absurd to try to deal with these 
problems by removing the child from the home and locking her up in a mini- 
ature prison in an isolated rural setting. Even when the family is in such 
bad shape that removing the child from the home seems a good idea, it is 
by no means necessary to place the child in an institution; the possibilities 
of placement with relatives or friends or in a foster home, she argues, 
should be considered. Greater public awareness of the realities of the social 
world experienced by girls in prison, as described in this book, might 
hasten such a shift in correctional philosophy. 


Ragionamento, azione, società: Sociologic della conoscenza in Vilfredo 
Pareto. By Vaclav Belohradsky. Milano: Marzorati Editore, 1973. Pp. 338. 
L 4,000. 


Pareto on Policy. By Warren J. Samuels. Amsterdam: Elsevier Scientific 
Publishing Co., 1974. Pp. vii4-232. $15.40, 


Joseph Lopreato 
University of Texas at Austin 


These two volumes deserve to be enthusiastically received. The first, by 
Vaclav Belohradsky, a Czechoslovakian émigré at the University of Genoa, 
is an excellent exercise in the sociology of knowledge. It defends the thesis 
that Pareto’s sociology represents a profound analysis of human reasoning 
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in terms of models that describe the “unconscious order of the symbolic 
systems implicated in human action, that is, their structure” (p. 7). 

Social phenomena, such as religion and morality, are “institutionalized 
symbolical universes” in which human experience is integrated and the 
“intelligibility of the world” is crystallized (p. 69). The principal uncon- 
scious nuclei of symbolical universes are the residues, that is, informational 
perspectives around which are organized the processes of social adaptation 
to reality. “Tt may be said that the information incorporated in the residues 
is what makes it possible for a given society to survive as a totality” (p. 
180). 

What is the nature of this information? In his answer to this question, 
Belohradsky comes very close to assuming an evolutionary-ethological 
position. This, in my opinion, is the right approach to Pareto’s residues. 
Such a perspective suggests that the residues manifest those mechanisms of 
human behavior that define the capacity of the human species to survive. 
In light of comparative ethology, we can now say that ultimately such 
forces are genetic characteristics, even though they have psychological 
and cultural expressions. Belohradsky nearly accepts this position when he 
considers the residues to be “nuclei that carry the information necessary for 
the survival of any society” (p. 178). 

Belohradsky equivocates somewhat, however, and finally eschews a 
genetic interpretation of the residues, preferring to conceive of them as the 
“constants of any human depository of information” (p. 179). In so doing, 
he seems to run into one of two problems. If residues are understood stricto 
sensu, that is, as manifestations of sentiments, the expression “depository 
of information” makes very good sense without any recourse to a genetic 
interpretation. In this case, however, we cannot accept a statement to the 
effect that “social cohesion can be guaranteed only by theories that 
transcend a logico-empirical standard” (p. 70), for Pareto is emphatic in 
arguing that it is not theories (residues and derivations) that constitute 
the compelling forces of human conduct but what they manifest, that is, 
sentiments; theories can at most evoke and stimulate sentiments. If, on the 
other hand, “residues” is used interchangeably with “sentiments,” as 
Pareto himself did sometimes for the sake of convenience, then ‘‘depository 
of information” is somewhat meaningless if there is not postulated a more 
fundamental mechanism from which the information is derived. 

This minor difficulty aside, Belohradsky offers a masterful approach to 
Pareto’s residues and derivations and to Pareto’s system in general. He also 
imaginatively applies his successful interpretation of Pareto’s work to 
several important problems, among which are mental health and that 
famous “rationalization” of postindustrial society that has occupied the 
interest of scholars like Habermas, Horkheimer, and Marcuse. Above all, 
Belohradsky succeeds creatively in his principal aim, which is to demon- 
strate that a Paretian perspective on the sociology of knowledge is a useful, 
and in part corrective, complement to the Marxian and Mannheimian ap- 
proaches. Hopefully, someone will translate this outstanding work. 
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Warren Samuels, an economist, offers an interpretation of Pareto’s 
Treatise in terms of a general equilibrium model of policy that comprises 
three interdependent sets of variables: “power, knowledge, and psychology.” 
“The problem of the organization and control of economic activity,” 
Samuels argues, “is essentially a problem of the distribution of power in 
society” (p. 4). Likewise, effective policy is dependent on what “men believe 
or... are induced to believe, whether objective or subjective, whether 
logico-experimental knowledge or the legitimations and arguments called 
by Pareto ‘derivations’” (p. 40). Again, participation in the decision- 
making process is a partial function of complex individual and collective 
psychic states and motivations. According to Samuels, “the thrust of 
Pareto’s analysis is that social equilibrium (here, policy) is a function of 
knowledge, psychology, and power, with psychology predominating” 
(p. 61). . 

Accordingly, part 1 of the book identifies the three dimensions of policy. 
Knowledge includes both logicoexperimental and nonlogicoexperimental 
. knowledge. In this connection, Samuels provides an excellent discussion of 
the problem of values in Pareto and his distinction between truth and 
utility. 

The search for “psychology” leads Samuels to Pareto’s sentiments and 
to their manifestations, the residues. Here, I believe, Samuels falls victim 
to a common error. Referring to Pareto, he states: “Behavior and belief 
are a function of the residues, which in turn are a function of the senti- 
ments” (p..64). For Pareto, however, the residues are behavior. Strictly, 
they are verbal behavior, and it is through them that we postulate, for 
heuristic purposes, the existence of sentiments. Thus, residues are mere 
manifestations of these underlying forces, just as the movement of mercury 
in a thermometer is a manifestation of kinetic energy. Actually, though 
paying lip service to psychology, Pareto preferred the term “force” to 
“sentiment,” on the assumption that, ultimately, sentiments were the forces 
in terms of which human societies and survival could be defined. It is 
equally erroneous, therefore, to state that for Pareto “psychology was the 
independent and society the dependent variable” (p. 65). There is a mu- 
tual relationship between the two. What is a dependent variable in rela- 
tion to “psychology” is the “social equilibrium”; but for Pareto, the 
systems analyst par excellence, even this “reacts in turn” on the sentiments. 

To return to the dimensions of policy, Samuels cogently argues that for 
Pareto “society and economy, no less than polity, are political processes, 
that is to say, systems of power” (p. 88). “The practice of power,” more- 
over, “is manipulation” (p. 94). At this point Samuels presents one of the 
most insightful discussions of Pareto’s ‘manipulative society.” 

Part 2 charts the making of policy through the interaction of power, 
knowledge, and psychology as developed in the Treatise, wherein psychology 
shows itself to be the overdetermined variable. This part also contains what 
is in most respects a novel interpretation cf the problems of freedom and 
control, which are related to power, and of continuity and change, which 
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to a very considerable extent have to do with variations in the intensity 
of residues. 

Finally, among his other excellent accomplishments, Samuels has pro- 
‘vided us with an exceedingly lucid introduction to Pareto’s entire Treatise. 


Sociology and Estrangement: Three Sociologists of Imperial Germany. By 
Arthur Mitzman. New York: Alfred A. Knopf, 1973. Pp. ix-+-375. $12.50. 


Rudolf Heberle 
Louisiana State University 


Arthur Mitzman, a historian already known for his book on Max Weber 
(The Iron Cage [1970]), now presents an expanded version of his thesis. 
It is a study of three German social scientists: Tónnies, Sombart, and 
Michels. They are chosen as “cases” for a study on estrangement and its 
influence on the formation of sociological theory. Mitzman gives a com- 
prehensive and sophisticated analysis of the development of the three 
scholars’ early works and their attitudes toward contemporary society. He 
made industrious inquiries not only into the early and minor works of his 
subjects but also into their sociocultural backgrounds and the intellectual 
and political climate of the period. He is well read on the history of ideas 
in Germany and familiar with recent American literature on the Wilhelm- 
ian period. My main objections and doubts have to do with his method. 
To explain a scholar’s theory as a fruit of his sociocultural heritage and 
background is always risky, especially when the biographic sources are 
scanty. 

Mitzman warns the reader not to expect complete biographies, because 
he carries his inquiry only to the end of the Second Empire (the Bismarck- 
ian and Wilhelmian period). Those of my generation who saw Tonnies 
and Sombart at the height of their fame, when both had become part of. 
the academic establishment, may find it hard to visualize them as academic 
“outsiders,” alienated from German society and the prevailing cultural 
trends of their time. The case of Robert Michels is more generally known, 
since he left his native country and became acculturated in Italy. All three 
were sons of wealthy fathers, scions of “old” families in the upper strata 
of German society, and all three became socialists and supporters of the 
labor movement early in their formative years. As a consequence, all had 
difficulties in their academic careers; Michels had the most, Sombart the 
least. 

Michels, for some years an active member of the Social Democratic 
party, became disillusioned with it when it took a moderate, reformist 
course. He joined the French syndicalist movement (and the Italian social- 
ists) and ended as an Italian nationalist of Fascist tendency. Sombart also 
went through considerable changes in his relation to the socialist movement 
and in his views on capitalism, until in old age he very nearly became a 
sympathizer of National Socialism (though not of its “race” doctrine, as 
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Mitzman repeatedly insinuates). In both cases there was a two-step 
“estrangement”: first, from their own class and from the regime, and 
second, from the ideals and beliefs of their youth. 

Tonnies was the “scientist” rather than the “enthusiast”; he was con- 
verted through the study of economics, particularly under the influence of 
Marx, whose Kapital he read as early as 1878. In contrast to many bour- 
geois “deserters,” he was never estranged from his family. And contrary to 
Sombart and Michels, he remained faithful to the socialist movement all 
his life. AKhough an intellectual of bourgeois origin, he had no difficulty 
relating to the rank and file of the labor movement—he even spoke their ` 
language (Plattdeutsch, not Frisian, as Mitzman believes)—-and this pre- 
vented him from expecting too much of the party. Being essentially of 
conservative temperament, he approved of the Social Democrats’ moderate 
course—the very trend which made Michels give up membership in the 
German party. 

In the section on Tonnies, Mitzman relies largely on the correspondence 
between Tönnies and his somewhat older friend Friedrich Paulsen, the 
popular professor of philosophy in Berlin. It is indeed a gold mine of in- 
formation on young Tónnies's weltanschauung, on his political views, and 
on the germs and roots of his scholarly work. We get a lively impression 
of the rather hypochondriacal young scholar’s revulsion at social, political, 
and aesthetic evils of the times. We learn of his ambivalent attitude toward 
an academic career and toward the university. Mitzman deserves praise for 
having drawn on this source and for having unearthed some of Tonnies’s 
earlier papers and essays hitherto unknown to American scholars. 

One may question his analysis, however. Mitzman believes that the dif- 
ference between Tónnies's consistency concerning values and Sombart’s 
frequent changes can be explained by diiferences in their social back- 
grounds, Sombart, he thinks, “had no such solidity of background as Ton- 
nies,” whom he describes as “the descendant of generations of peasants” 
(pp. 171-72). On the other hand, I was struck by the similarity of the 
social origins of the two scholars. Both were sons of wealthy landowners; 
in both cases the father quit farming and went into business. 

I believe Mitzman overestimates the degree of Tónnies's alienation and 
its significance for the development of his sociology. To be sure, the con- 
cept of “Gesellschaft” is an ideal type of a society consisting of individuals 
who are essentially strangers. But as to Tonnies’s own estrangement, Mitz- 
man makes some unfounded assumptions. He has the young Tonnies 
“emerge” from his Hetmat “with no apparent attachments,” only to “re- 
discover” it after Wanderjahre spent in the strange and repulsive world 
and after his “rejection” of the new German state; the lack of attachment 
is inferred from Tónnies's “initial enthusiasm for the Prussian victory over 
France” (pp. 50, 100). This is pure fantasy. Tónnies never felt indifferent 
to his Heimat; on the contrary, he returned to it as often as his scholarly 
pursuits allowed. His enthusiasm for the unification of Germany in 1871 
was not contradictory to his love of the Hetmat. Furthermore, while he 
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was opposed to the antisocialist laws and later to the general course of 
political affairs under the regime of Wilhelm II, Tönnies never “rejected” or - 
“hated” the German state. Similarly, critical remarks could be extended to 
the treatment of Sombart and Michels. 

Lack of space forbids pointing out several -misconceptions concerning 
social and political institutions in pre-World War I Germany. But I feel 
obliged to suggest that it was not only their socialism which created diffi- 
culties in the academic ‘careers of the three scholars. We know now that 
in Tónnies's case it was largely his refusal to resign from the Society for 
Ethical Culture. In the case of Sombart, there was his new and unorthodox 
way of writing economic history, and in Michel’s case it may have been 
the new field he was cultivating as well as the more or less journalistic 
nature of his early writings. 


Weber and Islam: A Critical Study. By Bryan S. Turner. London: Rout- 
ledge & Kegan Paul, 1974. Pp. ix-+-212. $13.50. 


Irene S. Rubin 
University of Chicago 


Bryan Turner’s original goal in this book was to organize much of the 
known materials on Islam into a sociologically relevant framework. The 
author intended to examine Islamic history in terms of broad Weberian 
themes. But he ended up concentrating his attention on what he felt Weber 
really said or meant, using Islamic illustrations to support or refute Weber’s 
arguments. 

The value of the book lies in its clarification of Weber. Using Weber’s 
central question—-why capitalism developed in the West and not in the 
East—the author explores the contributory factors of rational law, urban 
autonomy, and patrimonial structure. In each case, he points out how Weber 
was right or wrong and ends up with an ordering of which factors were 
primary in the prevention of capitalism and which were secondary. 

In the core chapters, 5-7, Turner develops the thesis that it was the 
patrimonial structure of Islam that caused both the stifled development of 
the cities and the control of the legal system by patrimonial rulers rather 
than by an emerging merchant class. It was the patrimonial context of the 
law rather than its legal content that hindered the development of capital- 
ism. Thus, Turner argues against an interpretation of Weber that stresses 
the role of rational law as a necessary cause of rational capitalism. 

The major weakness of the book is a lack of focus resulting from an 
attempt to provide two things simultaneously: a sociological framework 
for the analysis of Islam and a theoretical discussion of Weber. The follow- 
ing two examples illustrate how the author loses the thread of his argument. 

First, while presumably writing a book about Weber and Islam, the 
author provides a running comparison of Weber and Marx. The major 
theme of the comparison is that Weber was closer to Marx than has often 
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been supposed, especially with respect to Oriental absolutism. Marx’s argu- 
ment had nothing to do with Islam, but the author gives us his reason for 
including a comparison with Marx: “Any discussion of Weber cannot ex- 
tricate itself from the broader issue of Weber’s relationship with Marx and 
Marxism” (p. 173). H the book were aboui Weber in general rather than 
Weber on Islam, the author’s justification might have been relevant. As it 
is, the Marxian comparison tends to be intrusive and distracting. 

A second major lapse in focus occurs in chapter 3, in which the author 
discusses Weber’s departure from verstehen methodology. In that chapter 
it seems to me that the author uses his own understanding of what is 
sociologically relevant in Islam, independent of Weber. Specifically, Turner 
wants to discuss the relation of man and Allah, although Weber did not 
consider the relation of man and God to be sociological. In order to get 
around Weber, Turner points out all the contradictions in Weber surround- 
ing the question of what is sociological. Then the author tries to repair 
Weber and build a sociological framework by using other theorists. The 
primary purpose in this discussion is to set up a satisfactory framework 
to analyze Islam, and consequently the focus falls away from Weber. 

My general feeling about this book is that it does not go far enough. 
It points out the weaknesses in Weber, many of which are already well 
known, such as his frequent departure from verstehen sociology. Weber is 
attacked for having a simplistic typology of religious actors. It is impos- 
_ sible to read Weber without getting that impression. All the evidence that 
Turner amasses to show that saints are not the same as sheikhs seems to 
belabor the obvious. 

What Turner might have done to make a major contribution was to 
pick up some of Weber’s rich hints and develop them. Since he deals with 
both the question of charisma and Weber's typology of religious actors, 
it would have been interesting had he compared the various beliefs about 
how charisma is transferred. in Islamic countries and the distinctive social 
structures that result from hereditary versus achieved charisma. The rela- 
tion between Islam and patrimonial structures, the key argument in 
Turner’s whole discussion, appears to be a historical artifact; nowhere is 
the necessary relation between Islam and patrimonial structures discussed. 

Despite its weaknesses, the book is worth reading as an essay on Weber 
rather than on Islam. 


The Surrogate Proletariat: Moslem Women and Revolutionary Strategtes 
in Soviet Central Asia, 1919-1929. By Gregory J. Massell. Princeton, N.J.: 
Princeton University Press, 1974. Pp. vii—448. $18.50. 


Nancy E. Williamson 


Brown University 


In a new comprehensive work, Gregory J. Massell describes one of the 
world’s few deliberate governmental attempts to raise the status of women. 
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The setting is central Asia in the 1920s; the government is that of the 
fledgling Soviet Union. This book, because of its careful scholarship and 
its topic, should be of considerable interest to students of modernization, 
social policy, sexual stratification, political sociology, and Soviet history. 

This study focuses on the analyses by.Soviet politicians of the central 
Asian social structure, on the actions taken by them and their agents to 
create a social revolution in the area, and on the responses of the native 
populations to these policies. The Soviet goal was to gain political control 
over central Asia and to modernize the diverse families, clans, tribes, and 
loose federations found there. This task was to be accomplished without 
significant industrialization or urbanization in central Asia. After consider- 
able debate, Soviet politicians concluded that, in lieu of an industrial pro- 
letariat to bring about a social revolution, perhaps Muslim women could 
serve as a “surrogate proletariat.” Their oppression was both extreme and ` 
central to the most important social institution in central Asia, the family. 
If women could be stirred up, the whole society might be transformed into 
a more egalitarian, more communistic, and more integrated part of the 
Soviet Union. 

This book is well documented, thorough, and well organized. But it is 
also rather tedious, containing many cumbersome ‘sentences and vague 
references (to “draconian Soviet sanctions” and to politicians being “liqui- 
dated”). A large part of the text consists of lists of arguments made by 
politicians for and against different policies. There is a frustrating lack of 
information on the reality of the situation of Muslim women, as Massell 
acknowledges. Furthermore, almost nothing is known about how Muslim 
women saw their situation. Most of Massell’s concern is with Soviet per- 
ceptions of the situation and with the actions based on these perceptions. 

Although Massell does not try to develop any theory in this preliminary 
study, he does organize the material on the administrative strategies into 
three phases which occurred in rough temporal sequence: first, the period 
of “revolutionary legalism” (making divorce easy for women; outlawing 
the bride price, arranged marriages, and child marriages; changing inheri- 
tance and property laws to include women); next, the “administrative 
assault” (an attempt to enforce the laws which had been passed and an 
all-out attack, or kkudzhum, on sexual segregation with an emphasis on 
getting women to cast off their veils); and, finally, “systematic social en- 
gineering” (trying to create conditions, such as educational opportunities, 
which might increase alternatives for women). Massell then evaluates each 
of these strategies. 

The most shocking material deals with the disastrous effects of these 
policies. There was massive corruption among the lower officials in the 
party organization, the Zhenotdel, which was responsible for enforcing the 
policies. But more significantly, several thousand women and men who 
supported women’s liberation were killed by tradition-oriented Muslim 
men. With their position in society so fundamentally challenged, these men 
apparently felt no guilt about killing them. 
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An implication of this study is that women may well get crushed in 
the middle by a governmental effort which, primarily concerned with creat- 
ing short-term disorder to gain greater social control, uses the issue of 
greater freedom for women. In most societies, women have very little legiti- 
mate power and are most vulnerable to violent backlash. Certainly in So- 
viet central Asia in the 1920s, the toll was great. This study arouses the 
reader’s curiosity about what happened to those Muslim women after 1929 
and whether there were benefits to women in the longer run. 

Massell does not attempt to evaluate the soundness of the Soviet ideas 
about the liberation of Muslim women. He might have shown that the 
Soviet theorists had. no concrete ideas about how to free women from house- 
hold work, childbearing, and child rearing. They only thought in terms of 
bringing women into the male worlds of politics, industrial production, and 
` heavy agriculture. It did not occur to them that outside jobs for women, 
without changes in men’s activities, would amount to a double set of duties for 
women. Nor was there any interest in encouraging smaller families, which 
might reduce burdens on women. Some Soviet leaders even expressed the 
idea that population growth in central Asia was desirable since it would 
provide a larger labor force (p. 376). 

A comparative study might have been of greater sociological significance. 
Massell might have compared the Soviet policies toward women in Russia 
and in central Asia. Another illuminating contrast would have been between 
the Soviet efforts in central Asia and those in the People’s Republic of 
China, where another deliberate and massive effort to raise the status of 
women has occurred. According to recent observers, the Chinese experience 
~ appears to have been more successful, but it is important to know what 
strategies were used, whether there was backlash against women (and sym- 
pathetic men), or, if not, how it was prevented. Otherwise, future govern- 
mental efforts, especially in the developing countries, might make women’s 
lives less secure and free than they were before. 


Comparative Urban Structure: Studies in tae Ecology of Cities. By Kent P. 
Schwirian. Lexington, Mass.: DC Heath & Co, 1974. Pp. xiii+-603. 
$11.95. 


John D. Kasarda 
Florida Atlantic University 


The study of urban structure has traditionally occupied a central role in 
ecological research. Kent Schwirian’s volume brings together many excel- 
lent articles published by urban ecologists during the past two decades and 
presents some original research. The collection is large, containing 50 chap- 
ters, six of which are published for the first time. These chapters are 
organized into seven sections: models of urban land use, metropolitan dif- 
ferentiation, urban density patterns and their consequences, studies of 
urban space, factorial ecologies of cities, areal social status differentiation, 
and ethnic and racial segregation. 
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The organization of the collection follows from Schwirian’s approach to 
urban structure as outlined in his introductory chapter on recent trends 
and methodological problems in urban ecological research. This approach 
is cross-disciplinary in perspective, incorporating the research of geogra- 
phers, economists, and planners, as well as sociologists. 

Surprisingly, Schwirian chooses to begin with two rather technical papers, 
by Leslie King and by Kenneth Schlager, which discuss models of land-use 
forecasting and urban design. While well written and informative, these 
papers are clearly for advanced students of urban ecology and those who 
have a special interest in land development models. 

The section on metropolitan differentiation contains a variety of well- 
known articles on the physical structure of the metropolis, by Duncan, 
Sabaugh and Van Arsdol, Winsborough, Schnore, Farley, and Weller. Also 
included is a recent econometric study by John Weicher assessing the costs 
and benefits of manufacturing and retail trade for central city budgets. 

Contributions on urban density patterns, by Brian J. L. Berry and other 
urban geographers, delineate the negative exponential density gradients 
found in most types of urban areas and provide substantive interpretations. 
These articles are followed by two papers which examine empirically the 
social consequences of high population density in urban areas. The paper 
by Galle et al. correlating population density in Chicago’s 75 community 
areas with aggregate rates of “social pathologies” (e.g., public assistance 
rates and juvenile delinquency rates) has generated a good deal of contro- 
versy since it appeared in Science (vol. 196 [April 1972]). I found it 
disconcerting that Schwirian chooses neither to raise the methodological 
problems inherent in this type of analysis nor to present opposing views 
which expound the positive implications of high population density (e.g., 
Amos Hawley's “Population Density and the City,” Demography, vol. 9 
[November 1972]). 

The section on the organization of urban space is best described as a 
mixed bag of articles dealing with the location of commercial activities and 
residential groups. Included, among others, are Harris and Ullman's classic 
paper on the nature of cities, Homer Hoyt's discussion of recent distortions 
of early models of urban spatial structure, and William Form's discussion 
of the place of social structure in the determination of land use. Although 
some of the material in this section is dated, all papers selected are quite 
good and provide a useful overview of patterns of urban location. 

In my view, the least rewarding part of the volume is the large section 
(nine chapters in all) dealing with social area analysis and its computer-age 
reincarnation, “factorial ecology.” The epistemic links between the theory 
of societal scale (from which social area analysis was derived) and urban 
census tract indicators have never been satisfactorily specified (recall that 
Shevky and Bell could not even agree on what to name the factors generated 
by their technique). Schwirian’s discussion does little to clarify the problem. 
More painful, however, is the heavy sampling of papers on factorial ecology 
which number-crunch and rotate (in both orthogonal and oblique fashion) 
their way through inventories of census tract data from Alexandria, Egypt, 
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to Windsor, Canada. Aside from Berry and Spodek's substantively interest- 
ing paper on comparative ecologies of large Indian cities, this section may 
make all but factor analysis enthusiasts uneasy. 

The volume finishes strong, though, with two excellent sections on racíal, 
ethnic, and social class segregation. Here we find first-rate contributions by 
Duncan and Duncan, Lieberson, Farley, Taeuber, Bahr, and Roof, among 
others. 1 particularly enjoyed Harold Rose's paper on the spatial develop- 
ment of black residential subsystems and the Fine et al. paper on the 
residential segregation of occupational groups in central cities and suburbs. 

In sum, while the urban scholar will discover little that is new, the 
collection does assemble many good articles heretofore scattered throughout 
professional journals. As such, the volume could be used either as a supple- 
mentary text or as a reference guide to research on urban spatial phe- 
nomena. 

My fundamental reservations with the collection concern its dispropor- 
tionate emphasis on empirical description and the corresponding paucity of 
systematic theory. In this connection, I was disappointed not to find a 
single contribution by Amos Hawley. Hawley is mainly responsible for 
the contemporary revival of urban ecology and for directing its thrust away 
from simply examining spatial distributions and spatial correlates to ex- 
plicating structural and functional interrelationships emergent in urban 
society. Thus, while sociologists interested in urban spatial patterns per se 
will likely find much salutary reading in Schwirian’s collection, those with 
a more contemporary interest in the technological, organizational, and 
demographic processes that give rise to these patterns may not. 


3,000 Years of Urban Growth. By Tertius Chandler and Gerald Fox. New 
York: Academic Press, 1974. Pp. ix+430. $28.00. 


Charles A. Goldsmid 
Oberlin, Ohio 


This volume is a compendium of urban population data for more than 
2,000 large cities at varying points in time across several millennia. The 
book represents a monumental 30-year effort. Though not unflawed, it is 
an invaluable research tool; the few remotely similar volumes have a nar- 
rower geographic or temporal scope. The scurces used by Chandler and Fox 
include scores each of encyclopedias, censuses, governmental statistical 
annuals, historical and geographic gazetteers, national and specialized 
histories, and hundreds of scholarly articles; the compilers corresponded 
with “urban scholars and individual city librarians and archivists. . . . The 
materials from city librarians are virtually unobtainable elsewhere.” 
Approximately three-fourths of the volume is a tabular listing of urban 
population data arranged by country and region. The remaining quarter is 
devoted to (1) 51 maps locating large cities at different points in time in 
different regions of the world, (2) a gazetteer for the location of “ancient or 
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unfamiliar cities not shown on the maps,” (3) a bibliography of the more 
than 1,100 sources used in compiling the population data reported, (4) an 
index of each mention of the cities for which data are presented, and (5) 
a short introductory section in which Chandler and Fox define their terms 
and describe their methods of data collection and procedures for population 
estimation. 

The unit of analysis for the majority of population data reported is the 
city, “used here in the sense of urban area to include suburbs lying outside 
the municipal area.” The bulk of the data cover the period a.p. 800-1850; 
population data are presented for cities “which at any time from 800 to 
- 1800 reached a population of 40,000 for Asia or 20,000 for the other 
continents.” For example, the reader can turn to a 10-page section on 
Spain and find data for 32 cities. A typical entry under Barcelona tells us 
that in 1796 the population was 115,000 according to a census (with a 
citation of the source document). Several of the 26 entries for Barcelona 
are estimates (we learn this from a special text symbol), and the basis 
for each estimate is provided in most cases. Thus, the 1378 population of 
Barcelona is estimated at 38,000, based on a record of 7,645 hearths 
(roughly equivalent to families). 

The dates for population entries vary by city and according to the 
irregular availability of source data used or developed by the compilers. 
The population data for the section just described are presented in several 
other formats, including listings of the top 50 or 100 cities by continent 
and by century. For the period prior to A.D. 800 we are given a four-page 
“data sheet for ancient cities” which lists populations for 1360, 1200, 650, 
430, and 200 B.c. and a.p. 100, 361, and 622. Other sections of the volume 
present selective data from 1850 through 1950 and, in a few cases, 1968. 

The adequacy of this volume hinges on a number of matters, including 
the definitions and estimating procedures used, the internal checking and 
cross-checking of sources, and the availability of data. Two questions arise. 
First, are there cities which meet the criterion measure but which were 
omitted? Second, are the population figures included accurate? For a 
rough check on the population figures, I compared the Chandler-Fox data 
with those from several standard sources. My extremely modest check 
found general agreement between Chandler-Fox and such sources as J. C. 
Russell’s Late Anctent and Medieval Population (Philadelphia: American 
Philosophical Society, 1958), several editions of the United Nations’ 
Demographic Yearbook, and essays in Glass and Eversley’s Population in 
History (Chicago: Aldine Publishing Co., 1965). 

Since censuses are potentially the most reliable sources, it should be 
noted that there are omissions in their use by Chandler and Fox (cf. 
those cited in A. B. Wolfe, “Population Censuses before 1790,” Journal 
of the American Statistical Association 27 [December 1932]: 1-14). On 
the other hand, since census figures are “available in only limited instances 
for the period covered in this study,” Chandler and Fox use an estimating 
procedure based on knowing the figure for a “demographic factor such as 
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individuals, houses, parishes, etc. and a relevant multiplier.” For example, 
“the multiplier for families or housing is found by taking the ratio at some 
date when one of these, and also the population are known.” In the absence 
of unit population data for particular cities, much is often known about 
the number of households, taxpayers, families, militia, parishes, and public 
baths, bread consumption, and so forth. Of course, these indicators (and 
their value as multipliers) are not equally usable across time and space; 
specific relationships must be found, and Chandler and Fox do this. The 
general estimating procedure is not new; it goes back at least to the early 
19th century. 

There are a large number of potential research uses for this volume by 
sociologists, and not solely by those with urban specialization. Sociologists 
with comparative interests who take societies as their basic unit of analysis 
will probably find the Chandler-Fox data helpful. Some uses will require 
a meshing of Chandler and Fox with other data sets or a cross-classificatory 
analysis with qualitative data. The data might be used by urban ecologists 
and others interested in studies of urban hierarchies and systems of urban 
places. If linked with estimates of total populations of societies, the 
Chandler-Fox data might allow more precise analysis about the course of 
world urbanization than was possible previously. Further, the listings of 
cities at given points in time and place (apart from their populations) can 
serve as sampling frames for comparative or historical urban research. It 
might also be possible for imaginative scholars to link the Chandler-Fox 
data with those found in volumes such as S. N. Eisenstadt's The Political 
Systems of Empire (New York: Free Press of Glencoe, 1963). In the book’s 
foreword, Lewis Mumford suggests the broadest category of uses (other 
than as a reference volume): the Chandler-Fox urban population data 
could be analyzed in terms of “historic periods and cultures or the trans- 
formations effected by political conquests, wars, colonization, food re- 
sources, and diseases.” 

As the compilers of 3,000 Years of Urban Growth well know, scholars 
will raise questions about the use or lack of use of some sources and will 
suggest additions, deletions, or revisions of specific population entries. 
Indeed, what concerns me most is that Chandler and Fox do not present 
an assessment of the adequacy of their literature search. Other shortcomings 
of the volume are the inadequate explanatory notes, the need for more 
detailed information on estimating procedures, an apparent lack of con- 
sistency in the use of some key terms, and some poor editorial work (the 
index contains numerous errors, and bibliographic notes are often in- 
complete). For a subsequent edition, it is hoped that Chandler and Fox 
will consider the possibility of extending their data backward in time from 
1360 B.c. by referring to archaeologically based work on Neolithic cities. 
One also hopes to see Chandler do some analysis of his own data. 

A word should be said about the authors, authorship, and background 
of this volume. An introductory note tells us that “this book can be 
accurately described as ‘compiled by Tertius Chandler and inspected by 
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Gerald Fox.” Chandler, an independent scholar with no institutional 
affiliation, spent some 30 years preparing population lists that went back 
to A.D. 1400. In the late 1960s, Kingsley Davis “arranged financing and 
Chandler entered the stacks of the University of California for more data.” 
At this point he began collaborating with Gerald Fox, a Berkeley statistical 
expert, and, “except for late insertions, every figure has been worked over 
and discussed by both authors and has been agreed to by both.” 

In sum, I agree with the assessments of Lewis Mumford (in the foreword) 
and Leo F. Schnore (on the book's dust jacket): “[Chandler] would be 
the first to admit that, despite his thirty years of assiduous application, he 
has only made a beginning. But what a beginning it is! Any scholar who 
would criticize this work should first earn the right by familiarizing himself 
with the baffling territory it explores.” “All in all [it is] a superior piece 
of work that deserves the widest possible circulation.” 


Structure and Process in Secondary Schools: The Academic Impact of 
Educational Climates. By Edward L. McDill and Leo C, Rigsby. Baltimore: 
Johns Hopkins Press, 1973. Pp. vii4-201. $8.50. 


William G. Spady 
National Institute of Education 


This book falls within the mainstream of several areas of sociology, in- 
cluding organizational theory, social stratification, socialization, reference 
group theory, and the sociology of education. In addition, it addresses one 
of the most controversial and political questions in American education 
during the past decade: namely, whether differences in the characteristics, 
structures, and processes of secondary schools account for variations in the 
achievements and aspirations of their students independently of factors 
associated with the family background or intelligence of individual students. 
Based on the data presented, the answer seems to be that they do—sort of. 
Specifically, the authors enter the Twenty Years’ War on whether or 
not there are “contextual effects” on the academic achievements and 
college plans of students; they are armed with more sophisticated theoret- 
ical weaponry and precise battle plans than most. They rightly abhor as 
vague and inadequate the sociological (rather than social) significance of 
“compositional” effects defined by the proportion of-middle- or upper- 
middle-class students in a school. Such findings, they argue (and generally 
demonstrate), only disguise the more powerful and significant normative 
and interpersonal influence systems that operate within schools. Chapter 4 
provides an excellent theoretical and methodological discussion of inter- 
personal influence paradigms and their appropriate operationalization in 
research of this type; however, the authors’ favorite variables are the 
normative systems, which they call “climates.” It is on behalf of these 
elusive and ephemeral phenomena that their battle is largely fought. 
The data were drawn from a highly heterogeneous, nonrandom sample 
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of over 20,000 students and their teachers and principals from 20 high 
schools in seven regions of the United States, mainly in 1964. Lengthy self- 
administered questionnaires were the major data collection vehicles, sup- 
plemented by information from school records and the results of Project 
Talent, minitests in abstract reasoning and mathematics achievement. The 
latter serves as one of the two dependent variables in the analysis, along 
with self-reported college plans. In many cases schools rather than students 
are the units of analysis. 

The audience to whom the book is addressed remains unclear, since 
much of the content has appeared in major sociology journals since 1967, 
including an almost identical version of chapter 4. The book’s major contri- 
bution seems to be the replication and minor extension of these earlier 
analyses, this time separately for boys and girls—a strategy that leads to 
some interesting and provocative findings and interpretations, while it 
leaves the theoretically and methodologically sophisticated .reader alter- 
nately delighted and frustrated. 

The delight emanates from the careful and systematic way in which 
most threads in the analysis of school and individual effects on the two 
dependent variables are handled, taking account of both the dependent 
variable and the sex of the student in question. The frustration is linked to 
an unforgivable scarcity of data in either the text or the appendices from 
which a host of questions concerning between-sex and student-faculty 
differences could be answered, not to speak of the unknown magnitudes in 
the relations among the many independent variables used. In short, a giant 
correlation matrix for each sex somewhere in the text would facilitate the 
authors’ discussion in many places and reduce their readers’ questions and 
continual search for supporting evidence. 

The book’s major contribution is the documentation for each sex of a 
small, differential, but statistically significant association between the 
strongest “school climate” measure and both dependent variables (effects 
larger than those of the socioeconomic composition of the student body). 
However, this finding is linked to the book’s primary weakness, the opera- 
tionalization of the “climate” scales themselves. It is puzzling that the 
authors take such pains to elaborate on the nature of reference group 
theory, normative systems, interpersonal influence processes, and student 
and faculty subcultures— and then create “climate” measures that violate 
most of their careful theoretical distinctions and interpretations of findings. 

Their scales were derived by factor analyzing (with a base N of only 
20) and forcing to orthogonality 39 measures of either student or faculty 
aggregated true/false responses to items asking whether a given phenomenon 
was true of most teachers, most students, or the school in general. Most of 
these items were “adapted” from the sociologically sterile “environmental 
press” scales in the College Characteristics Index and High School Char- 
acteristics Index of C. R. Pace and G. G. Stern. Despite the authors’ dis- 
cussion concerning the distinctive nature of student and faculty subcultures, 
there is no attempt to compare student and faculty responses to the same 
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stimuli. Nor do they attempt to link specific items to a reasonably ex- 
haustive range or framework of student and faculty values and norms, or 
to the elements and boundaries of what might -be quite distinctive func- 
tional, authority, status, age, and sex-based subcultures within or across 
the faculty and the student body. To dismiss the potential impact of these 
latter variables on what one perceives or responds to as the dominant 
aspects of an environment and its normative system is to overlook the im- 
pact of social structure on behavior and also the difference between “en- 
vironmental characteristics” and normative systems. 

There is no question that the book provides a valuable guide for research 
on the impact of high school social systems on their students. Unfortu- 
nately, one may question whether it represents a significant breakthrough 
in lts treatment of “climates” as conceptually and empirically powerful 
determinants of student achievement. 


The Learning Society. By Torsten Husén. London: Methuen & Co., 1974. 
Pp. xviii4-268. $13.75 (cloth); $6.00 (paper). 


Robert Dreeben 
University of Chicago 


The title of this book, while suggesting potentially interesting contents, 
is an umbrella for a rather rambling treatment of assorted topics in some 
19 chapters. The majority are important in their own right but unconnected 
by any unifying theme. 

The book opens with a chapter on the school as an institution, which 
turns out to be a brief summary of selected contentions drawn from the 
(second) Coleman report on youth. A reader interested in the report and 
the complexities of its arguments should consult the original. If interested 
in institutions generally and schools in particular, the reader should look 
elsewhere than in the Husén volume, which contains no real treatment of 
social institutions. 

The book continues with a variety of topics: individual differences, 
achievement standards, the effects of instruction, education in developing 
countries (a six-page chapter, by the way), research on teacher education, 
20 years of educational research in Sweden, and a collection of five chapters 
on the future dealing largely with ideas that failed to take hold during the 
1950s and 1960s. 

If there is a thread running through, however frayed, it is the contention 
that education, in schooling and in other forms, has grown in importance 
in the past and will continue to do so in the future, because society is 
becoming increasingly specialized, demanding human capacities requiring 
ever-increasing amounts of knowledge, sophistication, and, most important, 
the capacity to learn how to-learn. There is no recognition, however, that 
this is a highly complex and controversial contention that has already 
been the subject of inquiry (some of it published) and doubt. The treat- 
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ment of this theme alone might well be entitled The Learning Society, but 
this book scarcely deals with it. i 


The Structure of Social Science: A Philosophical Introduction. By Michael 
H. Lessnoff. London: George Allen & Unwin, 1974. Pp. 173. £3.60 (cloth) ; 


£1.85 (paper). 
Angela M..O'Rand . 
Florida Atlantic Universtiy 


Introductory surveys are by definition general, though not necessarily 
superficial, reviews of issues and arguments that have been central to a 
particular body of inquiry. Accordingly, such studies tend to be recapitula- 
tive rather than formative in their own right. Michael H. Lessnoff’s concise 
introductory survey of the major issues in the philosophy of social science 
attempts to be both but succeeds only as a lucid, organized, though at times 
incomplete summary with a few original but inconsequential insights into 
some issues. 

The survey begins, and legitimately so, by addressing the question of 
the suitability of the physical science model for the social sciences (chaps. 
1 and 2). Lessnoff approaches this issue by first considering the “salient 
features” of the physical model (e.g., laws of nature, induction, deduction, 
falsifiability, statistical and universal forms of scientific laws, theoretical 
terms, and reductionism) which he finds inapplicable in the social sciences 
because of the existence of “social facts.” Social facts, he strenuously as- 
serts, always imply “the existence of mental states—intentions, purposes, 
beliefs, expectations, awareness of rules—which are not observable by 
empirical methods” (p. 47). That is, human action has mental, as well as 
physical, aspects which do not lend themselves to empirical observation 
and are not comparable in status to the unobservable theoretical entities 
of physics (e.g., electrons). Along this line, Lessnoff assails behavioristic 
accounts of mental phenomena, such as Dahl’s behavioral definition of 
power and Homans’s positivistic view of sentiments. Even Keynesian 
macroeconomics, argues Lessnoff, derives its laws “from postulates about 
individuals—about their ‘marginal propensity to consume,’ their preference 
for ‘liquidity,’ and their expectations as to future yields from capital assets” 
(p. 82; my italics), none of which is directly observable. 

With this line of logic, Lessnoff slips into the conventional ambivalence 
toward the reductionist ideal that characterizes so many critics of the 
physical model who fail to provide a useful alternative. The ambivalence is 
demonstrated in the implicit acceptance, on the one hand, of the principle 
of reduction as the ultimate explanatory scheme and the explicit rejection, 
on the other, of the possibility (in a practical sense) of reduction in the 
social sciences. The result of this thinking is a replay (in chaps. 3 and 4) 
of the arguments for and against methodological individualism (as opposed 
to reductionism) as the only vehicle for the study of social regularities 
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and social wholes. In other words, social facts must at least be deducible 
from aggregate individual observations, if not reducible to individual 
explanations. 

Yet, Lessnoff himself points out that “it is necessary to distinguish be- 
tween the reasons for individual [mental] actions aud the reasons for the 
social fact itself” {p. 102), thereby suggesting that the two phenomena 
must be treated separately. This crucial hierarchical distinction has been 
the motive force behind the sole alternative to the physical science model that 
has emerged in recent years—the general systems (or hierarchy) theory 
perspective elaborated by L. von Bertalanffy, E. Laszlo, K. Boulding, P. 
Weiss, H. Pattee, and others—which Lessnoff chooses to ignore. This alter- 
native has been developed most strenuously by biologists who have been 
struggling to move “beyond reductionism” (Weiss) to a systems level of 
analysis, wishing to draw the disanalogy between nonliving and living sys- 
tems, not between physical and human social systems. The omission of this 
alternative paradigm makes Lessnoff’s review of the issue of reductionism 
at best incomplete. 

An impressive feature of Lessnoff’s treatment of the testability of social 
facts (social regularities) is his philosophical discussion of correlation and 
tests of significance (chap. 3). He adopts the Weberian position that social 
science explanation must be both causally adequate (as determined by 
statistical and theoretical criteria) and meaningful (as determined by social 
psychological criteria). The role of statistics in social science explanation 
is thus to establish where a relationship exists, not to establish the direction 
of causation or the level of meaningfulness. Ideal-type analysis serves as 
the theoretical complement to correlation and other statistical tests. 

The balance of the book (chaps. 5 and 6) departs from these more gen- 
eral issues and focuses on the specific problems of functional analysis and 
value judgments in the social sciences. In the case of functional analysis, 
Lessnoff criticizes the naive application of the organismic analogy in the 
structural-functionalist tradition and discusses the inappropriateness of 
teleological explanation in the social sciences. He makes the interesting 
distinction (published in an earlier article) between two functionalisms, 
institutional relational and societal survival, often confused even by the 
leading advocates of this perspective (i.e., Radcliffe-Brown, Malinowski, 
Parsons, and Merton). Lessnoff’s treatment of the “value freedom” contro- 
versy is exceptionally good and the most up to date on this topic, covering 
the issue from its Weberian origins, through Mannheim, to contemporary 
arguments presented by A. Gouldner, G. Myrdal, and others. 

In short, this book is a compact, well-written summary of major issues 
in the philosophy of social science with some original insights into the 
nature of human action, ideal-type analysis, functional analysis, and value 
freedom. For these reasons it is a good introductory survey. As a formative 
piece, however, the book is not as successful. It does not set down a “social 
science model” or any other alternative to the physical model which it finds 
so inappropriate for the study of human social systems. 
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The Structure of Positive Sentiment. By Maureen T. Hallinan. New York: 
American Elsevier Publishing Co., 1974. Pp. vii+-115. $10.40. 


Morris F. Friedell 
University of California, Santa Barbara 


Children in 51 elementary school classes were asked whom they liked. 
Consistent with previous research, it was found that liking tended to be ` 
approximately transitive: that is, when A liked B and B liked C, then A 
tended to like C. This is what is predicted by balance theory. The author 
has developed modifications of the transitivity model in an effort to over- 
come its theoretical weakness and to improve its fit to the data. In the 
modifications, a certain degree of departure from transitivity is allowed 
within triads. The data support this methodology. Transitivity of choices 
based on competence rather than liking is also examined; they are tenta- 
tively found to be less transitive, although there are methodological cautions 
against making a confident comparison. The book also contains an enlight- 
ening discussion of sociometric data collection techniques. 

Hallinan’s style is fairly lucid, but I do not recommend the book for the 
beginner, because of its insufficiency of elementary background and its ` 
occasional obscurities (especially in relation to the ranked-cluster model 
[p. 13]). There is a certain elegance of interplay among ideal-typical 
theory, alternative descriptive statistics, and alternative theoretical refine- 
ments that might interest the experienced mathematical sociologist. But the 
book will probably be disappointing to those not specialized in balance 
theory or sociometry. There is a frustrating absence of data not directly 
needed for statistical tests, which makes it hard to get a feel for the situa- 
tions under study. New ground is not broken in the area of problems of 
formalizing verbal theory, and I do not find sensitivity to the issues in- 
volved (e.g., the question of independence of triads is ignored when T is 
claimed to be “the ideal index of structure” [p. 37]). Nor is there new 
insight into social psychological theory. For example, a principal limitation 
of the transitivity model—the domain of jealousy—is completely ignored. 

This book is decidedly vulnerable to the (often unfair) radical critique 
of positivistic sociology. ‘Transitivity is proposed as a fundamental social 
law. The transitivity model is derived from balance theory, which ulti- 
mately assumes psychological needs for stressless consistency. But what if 
consistency needs are not universal but the products of repressive American 
society? There is evidence that tolerance of inconsistency is allied with 
creativity and that creativity is squelched by contemporary society in gen- 
eral and by the authoritarianism of the classroom in particular. Indeed, 
classrooms were chosen for this research for reasons of convenience (e.g., 
compulsory attendance [cf. p. 29]) related to authoritarianism. So one 
must suspect that the findings are somewhat an artifact of the methods. 

There is an ominous naiveté about the applications of research such as 
this for policy: “the study should provide a better understanding of social 
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relationships to support the intuitive fears of many psychologists, sociolo- 
gists and educators who hesitate to use sociometric data to alter group 
structure for therapeutic purposes” (p. viii). I agree that they should 
hesitate but not on the naive basis of a functionalism that claims that 
which is, is what should be. “However, if underlying laws of sentiment 
relations should determine a structure which allows both cliques and hier- 
archy, efforts to model a group on a mono-clique structure -would, at best, 
be temporarily successful, and at worst, dysfunctional or even [stc] damag- 
ing to the group” (p. 4). Thus can science dispose of the ideal of human 
brotherhood and a classless society. 


On the Margin of the Visible: Sociology, the Esoteric, and the Occult. 
Edited by Edward A. Tiryakian. New York: John Wiley & Sons, 1974. 
Pp. xv+-364. $9.95. 


James M. Henslin 
Southern Illinois University, Edwardsville 


The best thing about this book is its title. After that it goes sharply down- 
hill. 

Tiryakian begins this reader with an introduction in which he indicates 
that knowledge of the esoteric and the occult will yield an understanding 
of innovations and inspirations in religion, science, politics, art, and litera- 
ture, because the esoteric and occult, he says, have been a catalyst in the 
modernization process of Western civilization (p. 3). Maybe so. But this 
collection of articles certainly fails to demonstrate Tiryakian’s thesis. It is 
almost as though he had written his introduction for some other purpose 
and then merely adapted it for this collection. 

Seldom have I seen a book so poorly organized. The first part especially 
is marked by discontinuities. In part 1, “Representative Esoteric Doc- 
trines,” “representative” of what is never spelled out. Instead, the reader 
is treated to a smattering of writings for which it is difficult to establish a 
justification for their being juxtaposed between the same covers of a single 
volume: from gnosticism to nazism, from alchemy to Irish fairies, from 
Rosicrucians to the Tarot, and so on. Some of these disconnected selections, 
` however, are interesting and others instructive. From one of the better 
articles, for example, one can learn the basics of reading the Tarot. But 
to follow a 1971 article on Freemasonry in Sierra Leone (one of the better 
selections) with Francis Bacon’s New Atlantis (1627) leaves the reader 
perplexed in a vain attempt to figure out rhyme or reason for the ordering 
of this assortment. They are arranged neither historically nor by subject 
matter. After much searching, however, one begins to suspect that, aside 
from three articles on alchemy and two on Freemasonry grouped together, 
they must have been given their ordering by random number. 

After this introductory smorgasbord—a term which might have been a 
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more accurate section title—part 2 purports to deal with “The Social Setting 
of the Occult.” This second section has the virtue of demonstrating con- 
tinuity of content. Unfortunately, however, it fails entirely to be what its 
heading indicates. For some unfathomable reason, at this point Tiryakian 
has selected only articles dealing with witchcraft—as though witchcraft 
encompassed the social setting of the occult. The third and last section, 
“Sociological Perspectives and Research on the Esoteric and the Occult,” 
is better. Andrew M. Greeley’s two selections (one with William C. Mc- 
Cready) deserve to be singled out for praise. But the editor chose to con- 
clude the volume with an incomprehensible article. The author, Trent 
Eglin, sees fit to do obeisance repeatedly to Harold Garfinkel, and, in 
doing so, he successfully mimics Garfinkel’s style. With his embarrassing 
display of homage, it is not surprising to find Eglin spelling ethnomethod- 
ology with a capital E. (I kid you not.) There is enough in just this con- 
cluding article to give us pause as we reflect on the future state of our 
discipline—and this caveat is from someone who has an ongoing interest 
in and commitment to this basic approach in sociology. 

The volume is also disappointing in its almost exclusive attention to 
esotericism in the West. Except for passing references to the Hebrews and 
Egyptians and one article on a group in Sierra Leone (who, however, are 
Freemasons and are so white in their blackness that the natives call them 
“black Englishmen”), one would think that the esoteric and the occult were 
solely Western phenomena. It is as though India did not exist and other 
Eastern esoteric knowledge had disappeared from the face of the earth. 
Surely this is carrying ethnocentrism a bit far. 

Even if an editor wishes to focus on esotericism in the West (certainly 
his right, even though disappointingly unrepresentative of esotericism), 
one at least could expect an article or two on Zen Buddhism and its 
Western manifestations. Or on the use of horoscopes and the Zodiac in our 
culture. Or an analysis or some presentation of Transcendental Meditation. 
Or of glossolalia, visions, dreams, voices, and other forms of direct “other 
worldly” communications as currently practiced and experienced in funda- 
mental religions, covert groups from the more staid denominations, and 
those participating in non-Christian varieties of mystical experience. The 
reader with such an expectation, however, will search this volume in vain. 

With the current upsurge in the West of interest in horoscopes, magic, 
mysticism, signs of the Zodiac, Zen Buddhism, and Transcendental Medita- 
tion, the occult has become a major area of activity in our society. Unfor- 
tunately, this book widely misses the mark in covering these interests and 
activities and thus fails to provide an adequate basis for its own existence. 
And that is a shame, given both the widespread activity in this phenomenon 
and the editor’s previously demonstrated abilities. 
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Transformation and Identsty: The Face and Plastic Surgery. By Frances 
Cooke Macgregor. New York: New York Times Book Co., 1974. Pp. 
xxv-+-230. $8.95. 


Mary Jo Deegan 
Universtiy of Nebraska 


This book is difficult to review because, while it is an excellent introduction 
to the study of the role of the face in establishing one’s identity in social 
interaction, it contains errors often found in studies of identity. The two 
most obvious shortcomings are the failure to define the key terms “identity” 
and “transformation” and the failure to discuss and evaluate different 
methods of data collection. l 

Frances C. Macgregor has studied the “social, psychological, and cul- 
tural implications of facial deviations and plastic surgery” for more than 
20 years (p. xxiii). From this rich background of experience and research, 
she has written a book which examines the relationship between possession 
of a facial deformity or deviation and interaction with others in daily life. 
She does this by presenting a number of case histories of both major and 
minor deviations in the face; she concentrates on the relationship between 
the surgeon and the patient, the malformed child and his family, and 
problems confronted in first encounters. 

Three variables are examined in depth: the visibility of the deformity, 
the type of response it elicits, and cultural stereotypes. Naturally, the 
visibility of the deformity enters into the presentation of one’s identity, 
but its effect on others is a function of the acceptability of the deviation 
and the response it elicits in others. Uncertainty in the predictability of 
response, a measure of marginal status, can lead to greater anxiety than 
a consistent, albeit negative, response. Cultural interpretations of facial 
shapes and deformities are examined throughout the book; for example, a 
slight facial scar was very upsetting to a Puerto Rican woman because in 
ber sociocultural milieu a scar on a woman’s face indicated unfaithfulness. 
The role of cultural interpretation in stigmatization is also examined in an 
excellent study of rhinoplasties where the “Jewish” nose was perceived by 
some patients as a barrier to social acceptance. 

Since the study is readable and amply supported by case studies, inter- 
views, counseling data, and the author’s familiarity with tbe subject, it is 
recommended as an excellent book for social workers and medical personnel 
and for sociologists interested in the particular problems of the mentally 
ill, the physically disabled, and physician-client relationships. It may also 
be of interest to other students of human behavior, since the role of the 
face in establishing one’s social location has often been neglected in other 
studies of identity. A general criticism is the lack of definitions of medical 
terms or lay descriptions of some of the deformities discussed. A few illus- 
trations would have enabled the reader to understand as well as respond 
to the deformity being considered. 
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My criticisms with respect to the usefulness of this book for sociology 
are based largely on the fact that it is not a study in methodology or 
theory. The central term “identity” is undefined, and it is left to the 
reader to intuit or somehow discover what is meant by the major topic of 
discussion. A severe limitation is the lack of a consistent theoretical base 
for discussion. A wide variety of studies, including writers in anthropology, 
sociology, and psychology, are footnoted or presented as supplying sup- 
portive evidence for statements, but the book as a whole is more descrip- 
tive than theoretical in its presentation. In particular, the reader must rely 
on selected data and information; there is no explanation of the process 
by which the author decided the relevance of the cases discussed. 

Since almost half of the book consists of revisions of previously pub- 
lished articles and studies, perhaps details of the author’s methodology can 
be found-elsewhere. On the other hand, this would have been a good oppor- 
tunity for the author to have reviewed in combination the techniques of 
her separate studies, in a search for new methodological insights. Few 
people would be in a better position to assess longitudinal measures by 
different instruments for a small population. Perhaps she will do this in 
- future publications. 


Discrimination without Violence: Miscegenation and Racial Conflict in 
Latin America. By Mauricio Solaún and Sidney Kronus. New York: John 
Wiley & Sons, 1973. Pp. vii+-240. $9.95. 


Richard T. Schaefer 


Western Illinois University 


As the authors note in the preface, there have been two general evaluations 
of race relations in contemporary Latin America. The “pessimists” see 
race conflict as inevitable as blacks become aware of their deprivation 
relative to the white elites. The “optimists” see Latin America as relatively 
tranquil and moving to even greater tolerance as its peoples continue to 
intermarry, thus creating a racially homogeneous population. Mauricio 
Solaún and Sidney Kronus, both professors at the University of Illinois, 
lean to the optimistic outlook for carefully outlined reasons and with ap- 
propriately added qualifications. 

Unfortunately, the subtitle seems to confuse rather than clarify the 
nature of the book. First, little racial conflict is described if “conflict” is 
taken to mean violence or at least conscious competition. Second, the book 
does not deal with Latin America in its entirety but only with Colombia. 
This is of course a reasonable self-limitation, but it should caution the 
reader against applying the findings of this book to everything south of 
the Rio Grande. Richardson, among others, has noted the atypical pattern 
of race relations in Colombia when contrasted with other Latin nations. 
Furthermore, the focus of this book is Cartagena, a Colombian coastal city 
of 300,000 chosen for its unusually large number of blacks as opposed to 
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Indians, the prevailing nonwhite group of Colombia. The emphasis on 
blacks continues when discussion turns to the miscegenated population of 
mulatos rather than mestizos. The selection of blacks, we are told, is 
to facilitate comparison with the “current racial problems in the United 
States” (p. 9), not with other Latin American studies that have empha- 
sized indios and mestizos. 

Despite these shortcomings, Discrimination without Violence succeeds in 
contributing to the limited research on South American race relations. The 
authors see Cartagena as an “infused racial system” that includes elements 
of exclusion and inclusion. Discrimination is primarily against the negros 
(the personas de color). However, the elites of Cartagena are not all pheno- 
typically white, nor are all blancos elites. The large middle class is domi- 
nated by the miscegenated who are neither white nor black. 

A thoughtful argument requiring further work is made for the similarity 
between the black-white pattern of Cartagena and that of white ethnic 
immigrants in the United States. In both cases, intermarriage has led to 
Integration but not without some segregated pockets persisting. The au- 
thors take exception to the prevailing approach typified by Julian Pitt- 
Rivers, who emphasizes differences between the position occupied by blacks 
in the United States and that of dark-skinned peoples of Central America 
and the Andes. Clearly, the approach taken by Solaún and Kronus offers 
a more accurate understanding of the complexity of race. 

The authors do not completely accept the “optimistic” approach, since, 
although tolerance toward the miscegenated is present, there are a number 
of constraints blocking complete racial homogenization. The antipathy 
against blackness is clear. Even among the miscegenated middle class, 
preference is shown for the self-designation of mestizo, not mulato, even 
when the latter term is more accurate. 

The authors see the class structure as a barrier to any national social 
movement based on racial characteristics. The situation in Cartagena is not 
conducive to the emergence of leaders among the middle or upper classes 
who could effectively articulate the grievances of the black masses of the 
lower class. The middle-class mulatos do not see the negros as their 
brothers in confronting the elites. The fieldwork involved an assessment of 
Cartagena's social structure, racial composition, and the presence of behav- 
ioral and attitudinal hostility among the races. Employing a detailed pro- 
cedure that could serve as a model for similar studies, the authors describe 
the importance of race and integration, maintaining that any future conflict 
would be of an interclass, not racial, nature. 

Cartageneros of all social classes responded to interviews in a manner 
that reflected an awareness of prejudice and discrimination. Still, the re- 
spondents subscribed to the bleaching process, to the belief that money 
whitens and the lack of money darkens, and that hypergamy through inter- 
marriage is a definite option within the social structure. The authors present ` 
a comparison study in a rural area which indicates lower awareness of 
prejudice and discrimination. 
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The ambiguity surrounding race in Cartagena is reflected in the nomen- 
clature employed. Even people within the same social class do not share a 
consensus in defining others. Racial self-identity and perception of others 
do change as social class changes. The upper class tended to darken others 
while the working class and lower classes lightened the population. 

The infused racial system requires adequate population proportions of 
different phenotypes and acceptance of miscegenation. But these require- 
ments are only necessary, not sufficient, for what Solaún and Kronus 
characterize as the “relative racial openness of Iberian American racial 
patterns” (p. 224). The factors linked to the infused racial system are 
the Moorish conquest, the slavery tradition, and the cultural ethos of person- 
alismo and machismo. Less significant, but not to be eliminated completely, 
are the Catholic tradition, the somatic norm interpretation of Herman 
Hoetink, and the precapitalistic economic structure. Further research may 
serve to clarify and, one might speculate, quantify the relative importance 
of these and other sociohistorical variables. 

South American race relations that have been described thus far are 
for the most part limited to Brazil and Guyana. Solaún and Kronus in this 
monograph have broadened our understanding of that continent’s dominant- 
subordinate relations. The advanced undergraduate or graduate student 
reading Discrimination without Violence will not understand race relations 
throughout Latin America from this book alone but may find it a useful 
step toward comprehending a phenomenon that has been oversimplified in 
much of the previous literature. 
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PROTEST? 
Red, Black, Brown Experience 
in America | 
by James R. Mencarelli and . 
Steven R. Severin. R 
? Foreword by ©. Eric Lincoln | | 
Behind the passion and polemic of the last decade lies a long 
history of growing ethnic awareness and developing programs. 
Analysing the power concept as employed by American in- 
dians, Blacks, and Chicanos, thé authors go on to discuss the 
leaders and organizations that have successtully influenced 
change. A substantial bibliography. is included. 
2 l 208 pages, Paper, $2.95 
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bia, edited by George Hender- 
son. 400 pages. $8.95. 
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BUSINESS: The Framework and 
Functions of Public Adminis- 
tration, edited by William G. 
Hills, Voyle C. Scurleck, Harold 
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crimes than ever before. And female crimes of 
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greater than male crimes of violence. 
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The Cultural Strategy of American indiana 
JEANNE GUILLEMIN 


Jeanne Guillemin has brought a new Indian culture to life through 
her sociological inquiry into the nomadic lives—from reservation 
to urban slums—of the Micmac Indians. This appealing rediscovery 
of a vibrant Indian culture in our cities will inform and entertain 
a wide audience of sociologists, anthropologists, and general 
readers. “A very thoughtful book on a neglected people that 
escapes sentimentality and nostalgia to get to the heart of things 
. «’—Vine Deloria, Jr., author of Custer Died for Your SE 
10.95 


THE CASE OF THE BLACK FAMILY 


A Sociological Inquiry 
JEROLD HEISS 


Presented here Is one of the first attempts to resolve the contro- 
versy over the extent black family structure has influenced the 
place of blacks in this country. Based on a broad survey of north- 
ern metropolitan black families, this book will be Important to 
literature In soclology, child development, and family relations. 
It will have wide appeal to Afro-American studies as well. 

Available in July $12.50 


PERCEPTION IN CRIMINOLOGY 
RICHARD L. HENSHEL and ROBERT H. SILVERMAN, Editors 
With a Foreword by EDWARD SAGARIN 


This anthology of the more recent work in criminology, based on 
perceptual theory and. research, will be invaluable for profes- 
sional as well as undergraduate text use. Topics Include “Crimino- 
genic Perception and Subsequent Behavior,” “Perception in Crimi- 
nal Law and Justice,” and “Labeling: Secondary Criminogenic 
Perception.” ”. . . the best Integrated presentation of phenome- 
nological perspectives in criminology avallable today ... a valu- 
able introduction to non-traditional approaches to criminal behav- 
‘tor.’ —Walter D. Connor, Assistant Professor of Sociology, University 
of Michigan, and author of Deviance in Soviet Society. 
$15.00, cloth; $6.00 paper 
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Accidental News: The Great Oil Spill as Local 


Occurrence and National Event' E 
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Indiana University, Bloomington 


Beginning with the assumption that news is constituted through 
purposes at hand, we examine the coverage given the Santa Barbara 
oil spill by a national sample of newspapers, determining the types 
of news subjects and news activities which become national events. 
It is found that federal officials and business spokesmen have greater 
access to news media than conservationists and local officials. It is 
found that symbolic topics and not topics with implications for 
distribution of wealth receive preponderant coverage. Implications of 
current methods of news gathering for the maintenance of ideological 
domination are discussed. 


This is a study of the newspaper coverage given to one major national 
event: the Santa Barbara oil spill. We attempt to use this case study to 
develop an integrating perspective and propositions about how newsmaking 
generally occurs in the United States and to suggest a replicable methodol- 
ogy which can be used to test such propositions in a wide range of instances. 

Most studies of news coverage in the past have taken the perspective that 
hewsmaking consists ideally in bringing to public attention the most im- 
portant things which occur. There is thus an assumption of an objectively 
significant set of happenings which can be known, known to be important, 
and hence reported by competent, unrestrained news professionals. Varia- 
tions from this pattern caused by reporters’ incompetence, interference 
from publishers, or corrupting influences of outsiders (e.g., payoffs from a 
press agent) are usually described anecdotally in terms of bias. Empirical 
research on news coverage typically deals with a documentation of bias 
and suggestions about its structural sources (see Lang and Lang 1968; 
Boorstin 1961; Cirino 1970; Breed 1955; Gieber 1964). 

The guiding perspective of the present study breaks with this theo- 
retical and empirical tradition. Borrowing from the ethnomethodological 


1 We are grateful for the research assistance of Felice Klein, Patricia La Hue, Kenneth 
Moore, Milton Olin, Linda Purdy, Freda Seaman, Brad Smith, and Barry Snyder. 
The comments of Mark Fishman, John Sonquist, and this Journals reviewers were 
very helpful. Financial assistance was provided by a Faculty Senate Grant, University 
of California, Santa Barbara. 
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perspective, we suspend, for strategic analytic purposes, the assumption 
that there is any objective reality “out there” to be reported and instead 
see news as the very processes through which are created—-for news 
professionals and their audiences—the “things” which are important. 
Thus our working assumption is that the determination of what is or is not 
news, what is or is not significant, is a function, not of the nature of the 
world “out there,” but of the work of those who must somehow bring 
into being some things which are more important than others and hence 
more worthy of publication. 

As we have argued elsewhere (Molotch and Lester 1974),? we see pub- 
lished or broadcast news not as a report of a world but as tracings or resi- 
dues that can be used to reveal the purposes and programs of the social 
actors who had practical reasons for producing one sort of news instead 
of another. Hence the sociological use of news is for its potential as a 
guide to the social purposes dominant in a society rather than as an in- 
dicator of what, in some objective sense, actually happened. 

It follows that our empirical interest lies not in discovering distortion 
of an objective reality but in the nature of event making as a social and 
political activity—the processes through which occurrences, after their 
first formulations, somehow manage to be translated into public events 
for a mass constituency. We define “occurrence” as any cognized happening 
in the world. Occurrences on any given day are infinite in number, limited 
only by the range of conceptual imagination of the total population of the 
earth. They include all the cognized mundane activities of all people in 
addition to the supposedly epochal or important decisions and behaviors 
of the mighty. We define “public events” as those occurrences which 
somehow are attended to as important enough to become a part of a 
public’s experience as news. 

How is this activity of constituting importance carried out? We can 
begin by envisioning how ordinary people, in their daily lives, create news 
for each other without the aid of mass media. A man comes home from 
work and announces the news of the day: a job promotion, a flat tire, a 
headache. His account, including the time and place of its announcement, 
derives from the contextual relevancies he perceives around him as he 
presents it. He does not tell everything that he can know happened- during 
the day but only what he needs to tell, given his goals for the encountered 
setting. His immediate purposes guide his mundane task of creating events. 

Organizations and collectivities have at hand analogous purposes which 
guide the work of members who create events, who determine what is or 
is not important. When these individuals succeed in broadcasting their 
sense of relevancy through the mass media, they create public events for 


2 Although published subsequently, this paper was written prior to the ASR manu- 
script for which it was a stimulus. 
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large constituencies. Their work, because of its potential impact upon 
large numbers of people, ceases to be the newsmaking-of personal life and 
becomes instead the creation of a public’s world view. 

Just as a person’s or organization's purposes at hand and concomitant 
event needs guide the creation of public events, so those same sets of 
relevancies guide the intentional accomplishment of nonevents. On specific 
occasions one's practical purposes may be served by making occurrences 
“unnoteworthy.” Thus, through purposive nonaccounting on the part of 
some individuals, through not working on occurrences that would surely be 
important to others, nonevents are accomplished. An example should serve 
to illustrate this notion. We take it that in 1968 at least 100 Vietnamese 
people were killed in a search-and-destroy mission at My Lai. Presumably 
for some top military and governmental officials this action constituted 
a cognized occurrence (i.e., they received accounts of it). Meanwhile no 
public account was given, so that for nearly two years it was a nonevent for 
most Americans. When a former enlisted man was finally able to get his 
account printed it became a public event, both for the mass of Americans 
who had had no prior knowledge and for those who had accomplished the 
nonevent on previous occasions. In fact, some Americans drew the con- 
clusion that the occurrence kad been an accomplished nonevent prior to 
publication. 

In generating accounts individuals and collectivities often have different 
purposes at hand and so have differing and competing uses for occurrences. 
Therefore they have different conceptions of what is or is not an event. In 
such a situation there is an issue. An issue involves a struggle over com- 
peting uses of occurrences, competing event needs, and competing accounts 
of what happened. It is in these terms that one dimension of power can be 
construed as the ability to have one’s account become the perceived reality 
of others. Put slightly differently, a crucial dimension of power is the 
ability to create public events. And since access to media is a crucial in- 
gredient in creating and sustaining the realities of publics, a study of 
such access is simultaneously a study of power relationships. 


THE CASE UNDER STUDY 


Regardless of the general applicability of our view of news as a battlefield 
of actors struggling to generate public experience, it is a view which 
corresponds quite well to the reality we observed developing in our case 
study of the Santa Barbara oil spill. Molotch (1970), as well as others 
(e.g., Easton 1972), has described the events which followed the dramatic 
eruption of oil from Union Oil's Platform A in January 1969. As a close 
observer of strategies practiced by the various parties involved, he conceived 
of the politics of the aftermath of the spill as a struggle among competing 
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parties to gain access to national media in order to define the situation for 
the American public. Because there was virtual unanimity among residents 
of Santa Barbara and conservation groups (local and national) against the 
oil companies, and since the oil companies tended to be allied with the 
Department of the Interior in a common interest in continuing the offshore 
drilling program, there emerged two rather clear opposing groups. Thus, 
although other research projects analogous to this one may need to take 
into account three or more competing parties, the present study tends to 
capture the essence of the controversy by conceiving of two major interest 
groupings. Each group sought advantageous coverage of such issues as (1) 
the volume of oil covering the ocean and beaches, (2) the extent of long- 
and short-term ecological damage from oil, (3) the economic and social 
costs which additional drilling or production would entail, (4) the energy 
needs of industry, (5) the aesthetic damage caused by oil platforms to 
the ocean-island horizon, (6) the likelihood of future spills, (7) the 
economic subsidies received by oil companies, (8) the social and business 
links between oil companies and governmental officials, (9) the “imprac- 
ticality” and “idealism” of conservationists, and (10) the “irrational 
hysteria” and “selfishness” of antioil Santa Barbarans. 

The reader can easily surmise where each of the two opposing groups 
stood on each of these issues. The point to be emphasized is that, following 
the first major blowout, each set of groups sought primarily to have its 
account of what was really happening and really important become the 
national account. For example, the “hysteria” of locals was simply not an 
event for Santa Barbarans, who were deeply perturbed that such a “phony 
issue” should receive national attention. On the other hand, spokesmen for 
the oil industry considered stories on oil import quotas and the depletion 
allowance irrelevant to the Santa Barbara oil spill. Each group, through 
such promotional activities as press releases and exploitation of personal 
contacts with the press, attempted to have its own events adopted by the 
media. The oil-spill case thus provides a relatively clear-cut instance of 
competitive use of media and hence an appropriate starting point for a 
conflict-oriented analysis of the nature of news. 


METHODS 


Our strategy was to contrast two available worlds of news—one created 
for the Santa Barbara local public and one created by newspapers elsewhere 
for the rest of the country. We trace a sample of occurrences following the 
oil spill, and made available in the local newspaper, through newspapers 
across the country in order to determine which occurrences became events 
and which did not. By coding each occurrence on various dimensions, we 
attempt to distinguish the characteristics of national events from mere 
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local occurrences in order to reveal which sorts of social groups seem to 
have most access to newspapers. 

The first step was to generate a rather comprehensive list of occurrences. 
This task was made relatively simple by the extraordinary coverage given 
the oil spill by the Santa Barbara News Press, at the time the only local 
newspaper. It would be difficult to point to any other instance in which 
an American newspaper has given any set of local occurrences such an 
extraordinary amount of coverage. In the first two years after the spill, 
the News Press provided 860 separate news stories concerning it. Every 
news story on the oil spill located in the New York Times index was 
covered (and far more extensively) in the Vews Press. 

We are not suggesting that local coverage of local events is always more 
extensive than any other coverage. 1t depends upon the event needs of 
those who determine coverage routines of the local newspaper. In her 
studies of the Utah nerve-gas leak, Lester (1971) found that, apparently 
because of the locality’s economic dependence upon the defense depart- 
ment, local coverage was less extensive than that of certain nonlocal 
papers. In such an instance a baseline universe of occurrences would have 
to be drawn initially from other sources in addition to the local press, 
including, perhaps, interview protocols, government reports, and an alterna- 
tive media source. to increase comprehensibility. In the present case trial 
efforts with such additional sources resulted only in material redundant to 
local newspaper coverage. 

The oil-spill occurrence sample was generated in the following manner. 
Undergraduate research assistants, unaware of the specific hypotheses of 
the study, were each assigned a set of News Press clippings covering a 
given period of time. All stories appearing over the two-year period subse- 
quent to the spill were inspected. Each assistant was told to list, in the 
form of a brief two- or three-line synopsis, each occurrence that “hap- 
pened” during the assigned period. In this way, relying upon the common- 
sense competence of a set of people, a total of 598 occurrences were listed 
from the news pages of one paper. Although any given story could provide 
more than one occurrence, the great majority led to the recording of only 
one. For some stories, judged essentially to repeat others, no occurrences 
were recorded. 

As the next operation, a random sample of 195 occurrences was selected 
for content analysis (200 were drawn, but five were discarded as inad- 
vertent duplicates). Nineteen additional newspapers were chosen to 
provide the data base.* Papers were selected to provide variation in 


3 As a result of this coverage, the paper’s publisher was awarded the California 
Publisher’s Association excellence award in 1971. 


4 Ideally, a study of this sort should include original wire service dispatches in its 
sample, since most papers, especially small ones, are heavily dependent upon Associated 
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geographical location, circulation, and national prestige. Two papers with 
nationwide circulations (the Christian Science Monitor and the Wall Street 
Journal) were included, and one foreign paper (London Times). Important 
prestigious dailies (e.g., Washington Post and New York Times) were 
included along with less prestigious but also large circulation papers (e.g., 
Boston Globe, Chicago Tribune). Smaller papers (e.g., Chico-Enterprise 
Record and Hartford Times) were also included. Those familiar with 
American newspapers will likely discern in the selected papers, as listed in 
the stub of table 1, an attempt to achieve size and prestige diversity within 
several geographic regions, geographical variation and size variation within 
prestige groups, and prestige and geographical variation within size groups. 

As a given occurrence was found in a newspaper, it was coded in terms 
of (1) the source of the story (e.g., AP, UPI, Reuters, or internal staff), 
(2) the location of the story in the newspaper (lead story, front page, 
nonlead, pages 2—5 or front page of rear section, other inside pages), (3) 
the length of the headline (measured in column widths), (4) the length of 
the story (measured in columns and segments thereof), and (5) the place- 
ment of the event in the story (i.e., whether the particular occurrence was 
placed in the lead paragraph, the first half, or the last half). 

Codes for dealing with the substance of each occurrence were developed 
in the following manner. Each of the 195 sampled occurrences was broken 
down by our research assistants into a one to three word specification of 
the nature of the newsmaker, called the “subject” of the occurrence, and 
the nature of the activity which that subject is carrying out. Thus an 
occurrence might be reduced to “Nixon inspects beaches” or “environ- 
mentalists send petitions.” In these examples “Nixon” and “environmental- 
ists” are the subjects, and the respective activities are “inspects beaches” 
and “send petitions.” After testing various coding schemes, including 
several much more complicated ones, we found that each occurrence could 
be efficiently broken down in this manner and coded by our assistants.5 


Press (AP) and United Press International (UPI) for nonlocal coverage. Unfortunately, 
wire services retain copy for only three years, and retrospective access is extremely 
difficult because there is no index to this vast amount of material. 


5 We attempted, but failed, to apply a modified version of the Osgood, Suci, and 
Tannenbaum (1957) “evaluative’ assertion analysis,” Our assistants experienced ex- 
treme ambiguity in determination of prior “verbal connectors” and assignment of 
proper signs and value to those connectors, as required by the Osgood procedure. 
Rather than force through “training” an arbitrary set of agreements among coders, 
we moved to a simpler system. Our criterion of success was the coders’ reported ease 
of using our coding scheme as well as our own ease in doing the same work. No 
formal method was used to measure intercoder reliability. Our genera] theoretical 
schema, described briefly in the beginning of this paper and more elaborately elsewhere 
(Molotch and Lester 1974), assumes that there can be no such thing as intercoder 
reliability, because each individual receives a unique observational world. We rely 
instead upon the general simplicity of the coding scheme and the fact that our coders 
are competent social members, each of whom has a world as valid as any other. The 
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TABLE 1 


PERCENTAGE OF OCCURRENCE COVERAGE BY NEWSPAPER OVER TIME 


OCCURRENCE PERIOD ENDING 


' 2/21/69 6/30/69 12/1/69 12/31/70 
NEWSPAPER AND REGION (1) (2) " (3) (4) TOTAL 


Santa Barbara News Press (Local) 100.0 100.0 100.0 100.0 100 
(22) (55) (58) (60) (195) 
San Francisco Chronicle 


(California i sii ao 63.6 18.2 31.0 16.7 26.7 
(14) (10) (18) (10) (52) 
Bakersfield Cakfornian 
TT nasal 63.6 10.9 15.5 6.7 17.0 
E (14) (6) (9) (4) (33) 
Los ángeles Times (California) .. 27.2 9.1 13.8 10.0 12.8 
(6) (5) (8) (6) (25) 
New York Times (Hast) ......... 50.0 10.9 8.6 0.0 11.2 
(11) (6) (5) (0) (22) 
Denver Post (West) ............ 45.4 7.3 8.6 3.4 10.8 
(10) (4) (5) (2) (21) 
Wall Street Journal (National) ... 40.9 . 9.1 8.6 3.4 10.8 
(9) (5) (5) (2) Gu 
Washington Post (East) ......... 36.3 14.6 . 18 3.4 9.7 
(8) (8) (1) (2) (19) 
Chico-Enterprise Record l 
Caliiormia) geed 36.3 5.5 3.5 5.0 8.2 
(8) (3) (2) (3) (16) 
Seattle Post-Inteligencer (West) .. 22.7 1.8 6.9 1.7 5.6 
o. (5) (1) (4) QQ)» Ou 
Átlanta Constitution (South) .... 18.2 5.5 6.9 0.0 5.6 
l (4) (3) (4) (0) (11) 
Saint Louis Post Dispatch 
(Midwest) isa is 9.1 3.7 6.9 3.4 5.1 
EE (2) (2) (4) (2) (10) 
Miami Herald (South) .......... 31.8 1.8 1.8 0.0 4.6 
(7) (1) (1) (0) (9) 
Boston Globe (East) ........... 22.7 3.7 - 3.5 ‘0.0 4.6 
; (3) * (2) . (2) (0) (9) 
Chicago Tribune (Midwest) ..... 13.6 5.5 3.5 0.0 4.1 
(3) (3) (2) (0) . (8) 
Des Moines Register (Midwest) .. 27.2 0.0 3.5 0.0 4.1 
(6) (0) (2) (0) (8) 
New Orleans Times Picayune 
(SOUN ras eae 9.1 7.3 1.8 0.0 3.6 
(2) (4) (1) (0) (7) 
Hartford Times (East) ......... 9.1 3.7 0.0 0.0 2.1 
| (2) (2) (0) (0) (4) 
Christian Science Monitor : 
(Nañonal): sitos rrorida 0.0 . 37 .1.8 1.7 2.1 
(0) (2) (1) (1) (4) 
Times (London) (Foreign) ...... 4.6 0.0 0.0 00 - OS 


Nore.—-Figures show the percentage of possible coverage for each time period resulting in actual 
coverage (see n. 8 for explanation of time perioda). Mia shown in parentheses. 


intervention of such coders’ worlds into the coding process is a fact which must be 
acknowledged, not obscured through assertions of objective intercoder reliability (see 
Cicourel 1964). 
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From the enumeration of subjects and activities which resulted, two codes 
were developed: one for classifying the individuals and groups involved 
as subjects and one for classifying the activities involved. Because we see 
the number one priority of news promoters as getting themselves or their 
organizations into the media and having their own sponsored or favored 
activities become the basis of coverage, we think these codes, especially 
when taken together, serve moderately well as a basis for operationalizing 
differential access to newspapers. 

In the actual collection of data, the microfilm of each newspaper was 
inspected for each day the local paper ran a story on one of the 195 
occurrences and for the following day.® There was a total of 3,900 
possible cases (195 occurrences 20 newspapers).? 


FINDINGS 


Even though the Santa Barbara oil spill was one of the nation’s big 
stories of 1969, we found that none of the sampled newspapers came close 
to the local paper in terms of the number of occurrences covered. On the 
average the nonlocal papers covered 7.7% of the sampled occurrences. 
Table 1 presents the extent of coverage for each newspaper during the 
four time periods following the initial spill. 


Geographic and Temporal Propinquity 


Probably the least surprising of our findings is that, in terms of frequency- 
of-occurrence reporting, geographic propinquity to the oil spill is a good 
predictor. Three of the four California papers sampled ranked as the top 
three papers in terms of coverage, and the fourth (the smallest in the 
sample) was in the top half of all papers, Similarly, the two western 
(but non-California) papers ranked in the top half. Thus, propinquity 
appears to be more significant than other plausible interpretations of 


6 We originally planned to search for two days after each occurrence. However, in 
extensive pilot work we found no stories appearing more than one day later. 


7 An entry was made and a card punched whether or not a story appeared in a 
particular newspaper. If a given story did not appear in a given newspaper, all items 
after the last variable dealing with the newspaper were coded “0.” Thus our initial N is 
3,900, Statistical Package for the Social Sciences (spss), a packaged computer pro- 
gram, was used in data analysis, 


8 Period 1 includes 22 sampled occurrences over the first time span, three weeks. 
This was the time of massive uncontrolled spillage; the end of this period marks the 
capping of the major blowout. Successive time periods were more arbitrarily es- 
tablished by drawing cutoff points so as to maintain approximately equal numbers 
of cases in all periods. With increasing temporal distance from the blowout, our time 
periods increase in length. No content analysis was carried out before the establish- 
ment of period boundaries. 
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geographical variance; the coastal oil-oriented city of New Orleans, for 
example, experienced little coverage, despite the fact that Santa Barbara’s 
troubles were more relevant to the Gulf area than to land-locked Denver 
(sixth in rank) or Bakersfield (third in rank). 

Also unsurprising is the fact that frequency of reporting occurrences 
declines with increasing temporal distance from the date of the spill. We 
are not simply saying that coverage declines over time; we are saying that 
the proportion of occurrences published in the local paper which were 
also published elsewhere declined over time. Thus there was a decrease 
in the extent to which what was considered important locally was also 
found important nationally. Later we examine the contents of the news 
reported during these time periods in order to discuss certain political and 
policy implications of this pattern. 


Differential Access to Event Making: Subjects 


The relative access to the media of each occurrence subject is expressed in 
table 2 in terms of the proportion of times occurrences involving a given 
subject actually received coverage across our sample of newspapers. Using 
the sample of 195 occurrences, a count was made of the number of times 
each subject appeared, and this number was multiplied by the number of 
newspapers (20). The product represents the expected value that would 
be obtained if the particular subject were covered in all 20 papers every 
time it was a part of an occurrence. Next, the number of times each sub- 
ject actually appeared was counted and divided by the expected value. 
The resulting percentage represents the extent to which each subject be- 
came part of a public event. For example, let us suppose that Secretary of 
the Interior Walter Hickel was a subject in 10 of the 195 occurrences. If 
he made news 100% of the time, we would obtain a value of 200 (10 oc- 
currences 20 newspapers). Let us further suppose that occurrences of 
which he was a subject actually became events 100 times. Then his score 
would be 50%, indicating that he succeeded in becoming an eventful 
subject on 50% of the possible occasions. (The lowest possible score is 
5%, meaning appearance only in the local paper.) The results for all 
subjects appear in table 2. 

The findings provide a clearly discernible hierarchy among potential 
newsmakers in terms of access to newspapers, with the president of the 
United States being the most potent creator of events. Only the inanimate 
subject “oil” (as in “oil blows from platform”) came close to the president 
in terms of frequency of coverage. The actions and statements of certain 
other individuals in the federal executive branch ranked as the third most 
prominent group of subjects, with still other federal executive operatives 
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TABLE 2 


PERCENTAGE OF OCCURRENCE SUBJECTS TO BECOME EVENTS 


Sampled Occurrences 


Occurrence Subject(s) % an 
President NOD: dd dc 33 2 
SOU (aS tn VOU SUCK): arranca 30 9 
Walter Hickel, Department of Interior ............... 22 27 
Federal conservation agencies `... 18 8 
U.S. Attorney General... 18 2 
U.S. Congress (House and/or Senate) ........o.o.ooo.o.. 16 4 
Oil) echt gereret EE ASAS 15 30 
Federal executive-sponsored scientific studies .......... 15 1 
Jessie Unruh (gubernatorial candidate) .............. 13 2 
Ronald Reagan oa ee Medes wees 12 3 
Congressional Republicans ..........ooooonooromor.on.. 11 5 
Congressional Democrats ..........o.oooooooommmomoon.o 9 13 
State Lands Commission `... 9 5 
Organized state and national conservation groups ...... 9 6 
Unorganized local citizens ............oooooooooomoo.. 8 6 
State Assembly, assembly committees ................ 8 6 
COUSES: ee eet 8 8 
Beach and/or boat owners .....o.ocomommmommmsrrroo.. 8 4 
Local governments outside Santa Barbara ............ 8 2 
City of Santa Barbara (council, mayor, etc.) ......... 6 8 
Organized Santa Barbara groups `... 5 11 
Local representatives to state legislature .............. 5 4 
Local opinion polls on oil development ............... 5 2 
County Board of Supervisors ........... cece eeuees 5 6 
“Independent” (ee, NSF-sponsored) scientists ........ 5 3 
SE 5 1 
Army Corps of Engineers eu ANEN NR EN SEN NEEN 5 2 
State conservation boards ...........ooooocoommoo»».. 5 1 
Local Chamber of Commerce `... 5 2 
Other conservation groups `... 5 2 
A es EE 5 10 


constituting the fourth group. Thus access to newspapers clearly was cen- 
tered in the hands of the federal executive branch, including its depart- 
ments and appointed agencies. Congress, the oil companies, and state poli- 
ticians, in that order, were the next most significant groups. Local Santa 
Barbara groups, conservation associations, and local politicians had least 
access to the nonlocal papers. 

Oil companies and conservationists were the most clearly conflicting 
interest groups in terms of the use of newspapers in the aftermath of the 
spill. Their comparative success in news promotion is displayed in table 
3, which provides the proportion of covered occurrences in which oil com- 
panies were the news subjects compared with the proportion of events in 
which conservation groups were the news subjects. As a further refine- 
ment, coverage is broken down over occurrence periods in table 4. Both 
tables compare local coverage and that provided by the 19 other papers. 

The differential access of the two groups to nonlocal media is striking. 
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_ TABLE 3 


PERCENTAGE OF COVERED OCCURRENCES WITH Ort, COMPANIES AND WITH 
CONSERVATIONISTS AS SUBJECTS 


All Other 
Subject Local Paper Papers ` Total 
Oil companies ........ooooomo.o.o... 50.8 84.8 
(30) (56) 86 
Conservationists* ........oooomoo.. 49.2 : 15.2 
(29) (10) ° 39 
Total eg ee 100.0 - 100.0 


(59) (66) 125 
x? = 15.8 di=1 P< OI 





Note.—WN’s in parentheses. 
* Includes ran tod state and national groups, unorganized local cltizens, organized local E 
beach /Zboat owners, other conservationists. 


Table 3 reveals that, whereas approximately the same proportions of oc- 
currences with oil companies and those with conservation groups as sub- 
jects were covered in the local press (50.8% vs. 49.2%), the nonlocal 
ratio of covered stories was overwhelmingly favorable to oil company 
subject occurrences (84.8% vs. 15.2%). However, the apparent inaccessi- 
bility of nonlocal papers to conservationist groups was not evenly dis- 
tributed across the sampled papers. None of the midwestern papers ran 
a single occurrence with a conservationist group as subject, whereas the 
eastern papers and those with national circulation devoted to conserva- 
tionist subjects approximately 10% and 11%, respectively, of their cov- 
erage of the two groups. Coverage of the conservationists was slightly more 


TABLE 4 


PERCENTAGE OF COVERED OCCURRENCES OVER TIME WITH OIL COMPANIES AND WITH 
_ CONSERVATIONISTS AS SUBJECTS 


LOCAL PAPER ÁLL OTHER PAPERS 


OCCURRENCE Ee 
PERIOD Off Conserva- on Conserva- 
ENDING Companies tionists Total Companies tionists Total 
2/21/69 e AN 10.0 0.0 46.4 0.0 
(3) (0) 3 (26) (0) 26 
6/30/69 ........ 33.3 24.1 21.4 
(10) (7) 17 (12) (4) 16 
12/31/69 ........ 30.0 37.9 30.4 40.0 
(9) (11) 20 (17) (4) 21 
12/31/70 ........ 26.7 37.9 1.8 20.0 
(8) (11) 19 (1) (2) 3 
Total vicios 100.0 100.0 st 100.0 100.0 
(30) (29) 59 (56) (10) 66 


Note.—W’s shown in parentheses. 
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favorable in the South (14.3%) but strongest in the West, both outside 
California (20%) and within nonlocal California (21.7%). Thus the effect 
of geographic propinquity was not only to increase the total amount of 
coverage given the oil spill but also to provide somewhat more nearly 
equal coverage for oil company subject occurrences and conservationist 
subject occurrences.? 

To avoid misunderstanding, it should be emphasized that although non- 
local coverage of oil subjects was far greater (proportionately and ab- 
solutely) than that of conservationist subjects the local press provided the 
greatest coverage of all subjects. So, although the Santa Barbara oil spill 
was an extensively covered national story which remained prominent in 
the news for a far longer period than mcst events, national coverage of 
any oil-spill subject was small compared with local coverage. This can 
be clearly perceived by noting that the Mis in the column headed “All 
Other Papers” in table 3 (and in analogous tables following) represent all 
instances of coverage in 19 newspapers, whereas the N’s in the column 
headed “Local Paper” represent instances drawn from a single paper. 

The findings discussed to this point pertain to whether a given occur- 
rence received coverage of any sort, regardless of prominence of newsplay. 
In addition to higher frequency of coverage, the oil-subject stories might 
receive more prominent treatment than tne conservationist-subject ones. 
On the other hand, conservationist stories might have the qualitative edge, 
a possibility which would compensate, at least in part, for the lower pro- 
portion of such occurrences which end up as public events. However, none 
of our measures of coverage quality provided relationships significant be- 
yond the .15 level, and we see that although the great majority of the 
conservationist-subject stories were excluded, the few which were printed 
were not significantly different in length, placement, or headline treatment 
from the many oil company subject stories which got reported. 

Although the clearest conflict of event interest lies between the oil com- 
panies and conservationists, there are reasonable grounds for arguing that 
the federal administration (especially the president and the Interior De- 
partment) had event interests similar to those of the oil companies— 
primarily in their common desire to continue (and expand) the offshore 
drilling program in the Santa Barbara Channel as well as elsewhere. The 
actions of the federal executive branch over the years following the spill 
certainly provide little reason to suspect that there was an exception here 
to the frequently observed convergence of interests between federal regu- 
lators and the industries to be regulated (see Selznick 1949; McConnell 
1966). On the other hand, in the Santa Barbara case there was a similar 


9 The other newspaper variables—political orientation and is no 
significant variation. 
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affinity of interests between the conservationists and local government of- 
ficials. This provides us with the basis for a second comparison of access: 
the combined coverage received by oil companies and the federal executive 
branch on the one hand and conservationists and local officials on the 
other hand. The comparison is contained in table 5. 


TABLE 5 


PERCENTAGE OF COVERED OCCURRENCES WITH Or. COMPANY/FEDERAL AND WITH 
CONSERVATIONIST/LOCAL SUBJECTS 


Subject Local Paper All Other Papers Total 

Oil companies and federal officials* ..... heat 55.3 91.0 
(57) (132) 189 

Conservationists and local officialst .......... 44,7 9.0 
(46) (13) 59 

Toal dd aa 100.0 100.0 
(103) (145) 248 

wë 43.7 df= P< 01 


Note.—N’s shown in parentheses. 
* Includes President Nixon; Walter Hickel, Department of Interior; U.S. Attorney General; Oil 
Companies; Federally sponsored study. 
+ includes organized state and national groups, re e local citizens, organized local groups, 
o 


beach/boat owners, City of Santa Barbara, organi Santa Barbara groups, County Board 


Supervisors, other conservationists, independent scientists. 


The contrast is great between the local coverage data, which could be 
conceived as expected values, and the nonlocal findings. The nationwide 
coverage of the two groups split 91% versus 9% in favor of the oil-federal 
subjects, while the sample occurrences from the local newspaper were far 
more equally divided (55% vs. 44%). 

When we look at table 6, concerning the effects of temporal proximity 
to the spill, we see that the creation of conservationist/local occurrences 
did not really begin until the second time period (i.e., only 2% of all such 
occurrences appear in the first period). Yet 23% of all the occurrences 
which were to appear nonlocally with such subjects were published in the 
first time period. Thus, it appears, as is consistent with our previous find- 
ings on temporal effects, that to the extent that conservationist groups 
had access to newspapers outside the immediate locality they had it in the 
short period closest to the first occurrence date. After this initial period 
there is a tendency for nonlocal coverage to become more weighted in 
favor of oil/federal government occurrences (the obvious implication is 
that conservationist groups must strike while the iron is hot, if they are 
to strike at all). 

Again consistent with previous findings, propinquity emerges as a de- 
terminant of coverage. However, the effect of location for the combined 
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TABLE 6 


PERCENTAGE OF COVERED OCCURRENCES OVER Time WITH Or COMPANY / FEDERAL 
AND WITH CONSERVATIONIST;/LocaL SUBJECTS 


LOCAL PAPER ALL OTHER PAPERS 
Conserva- Conserva- 
OCCURRENCE Oil Companies tionists and Oil Companies tionists and 
PERIOD and Federal Locai and Federal Local 
ENDING Officials Officials Total Officials Officials Total 
2/31/69 ...... 12.3 2,2 37.9 23.1 
(7) (1) 8 (50) (3) 53 
6/30/69 ...... 29.8 26.1 30.3 23.1 
(17) (12) 29 (40) (3) 43 
12/31/69 ...... 31.6 39.1 20.5 30.7 
(18) (18) 36 (27) (4) 31 
12/31/70 ...... 26.3 32.6 11.4 23.1 
(15) (15) 30 (15) (3) 18 
Total sii 100.0 100.0 100.0 100.0 
(57) (46) 103 (132) (13) 145 


Nore.—N's shown in parentheses. 


categories is slightly different from that in the first comparison. The key 
explanatory factor is not propinquity per se but whether or not the paper 
is in California: California papers (excluding the local paper) published 
14.5% conservation/local occurrences, waile all others published only 
5.6%. Virtually no difference obtained among papers outside the state in 
terms of the coverage split between the two groupings. 

Among variables related to the quality of coverage, placement of the 
event in the newspaper was the only one to prove significant. Table 7 
indicates that there was a general tendency for all occurrences to receive 
more prominent play in the local paper then in nonlocal ones. More inter- 
esting is the differential qualitative access of the two subject groupings to 
the nonlocal press: 61.4% of the oil/federal events were on the front page 
of the local paper, while 32.6% of those receiving coverage nonlocally 
were so placed, producing a local to nonlocal ratio of about 2:1. With re- 
spect to conservation/local occurrences the same calculation yields a 5:1 
ratio. Thus, above and beyond the fact that a far greater percentage of 
oil/federal occurrences than of conservationist/local ones became public 
events, the former were also placed in a more advantageous position in 
the nonlocal press, especially compared with local news placement. 

The third and last subject sets which were compared were scientific 
studies of the causes and effects of the spill. Among our sampled occur- 
rences was a study financed by the Interior Department (the DuBridge 
Report) which proposed drilling additional wells as a solution to the 
crisis. On the other hand, there were locally sponsored and “independently” 
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TABLE 7 


PERCENTAGE OF TOTAL SUBJECT News COVERAGE, BY PLACEMENT, FOR On Company/ 
FEDERAL AND FOR CONSERVATIONIST/LOCAL SUBJECTS 





Local PAPER Art OTHER PAPERS 
Conserva- Conserva- 
Oil Companies  tionists and On Companies ` tionists and 
and Federal Local and Federal Local 
PLACEMENT Officials Officials Total Officials Officials Total 
Front page, 
lead oes ës 24.6 6.5 7.6 0.0 
(14) (3) 17 (10) (0) 10 
Front page, 
nonlead ..... 36.8 23.9 25.0 7.7 
(21) (11) 32 (33) i (1) 34 
Pages 2-5 or 
front page of 
rear section .. 22.8 26.1 21.3 46.2 
(13) (12) 25 (36) (6) 42 
Other inside 
page ........ 15.8 43.5 40.2 46.2 
(9) (20) 29 (53) (6) 59 
Total ..... 100.0 100.0 100.0 100.0 
(57) (46) 103 (132) (13) 145 


NoTE.—N”s shown in parentheses. 


financed (e.g., National Science Foundation) reports emphasizing eco- 
logical damage which drilling (and resultant spills) tended to create. 

A total of four occurrences with one of these groups as subject were 
among the 195 randomly selected. Three of these were local or inde- 
pendently sponsored and one was supported by the Interior Department. 
Our findings indicate that none of these studies, though well covered lo- 
cally, received much attention across the country. Only three stories on 
any of them appeared outside Santa Barbara; all three covered the In- 
terior Department-sponsored study. 


Differential Access to Event Making: Activities 


In addition to determining whether or not types of news subjects had dif- 
ferential access to media, we also developed a schema to determine treat- 
ment of the different kinds of activities involved in various occurrences. 
There was a particular set of activities which would serve the event needs 
of the oil companies in contrast to those of the opposition groups. High 
on the list were the oil companies’ efforts at beach clean up and the tech- 
nical advances they claimed in being able to prevent future spills. The 
Department of the Interior attempted to support the oil companies in 
promoting these activities and also stressed the “tough” new safety regu- 
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lations under which drilling would henceforth be carried out. As implied 
previously, both oil companies and federal government officials were in- 
volved in promoting those scientific reports which minimized oil damage. 
On the other hand, the conservationists and local officials attempted to 
promote statements to the effect that anv drilling was unsafe, that the 
supposedly tough regulations were not tough enough and not enforced, 
that the oil leak was never completely brought under control, that drilling 

was being resumed in the channel without safety guarantees, and that 
ecological damage had been great. In a deliberate attempt to publicize 
these notions, the conservationists successfully gathered 200,000 signa- 
tures on a presidential petition,!° picketed, testified before Congress and 
other governmental bodies, and staged a sit in, a sail in, and a fish in.*? 

The coverage which resulted from these various activities, as indicated 
by our newspaper sample, is portrayed in table 8. The pattern which 
emerges is similar to that for occurrence subjects, although somewhat less 
pronounced. The occurrences least covered are conservationist activities 
and local government actions. Those most covered are, in general, the 
activities which fit the event needs of the ail companies and federal! execu- 
tive branch. An exception to this pattern is the relatively extensive cov- 
erage given to the inanimate aesthetic degradation of beaches by flowing 
oil, publicity which was certainly not useful to oil company or federal 
executive interests, though not the most central activity promoted by con- 
servationist/locals. 

Perhaps the clearest way to measure the effectiveness of the two sides 
in publicizing their favored activities is to group oil company remedies and 
tougher regulations on the one hand and the various conservationist ac- 
tivities on the other. By adding the number of covered occurrences in these 
two groupings and computing the proportion accounted for by each, we 
arrive at an approximate comparison of the extent to which the activity 
coverage pattern served the event needs of one or the other group. The 
results are displayed in table 9, where, again, the relevant comparison is 
between the local and nonlocal ratios for the two types of activities. Table 
10 breaks down the data by occurrence period. 

Consistent with previous findings, in regard to access of both subjects 
and activities, the pattern is one in which (a) nationwide coverage of 
activities favorable to oil companies is far more extensive than coverage 


10 The president consistently refused to receive tkese petitions in person; other high- 
ranking officials did the same. 


11 In order to prevent erection of new platforms, local residents organized amateur 
sailors into a regatta to block access to the desired drilling location (the “sail in”). 
To maintain indefinite control over the location, sailors and one woman in a 
helicopter dropped fishing lines into the same spot, thus legally gaining priority use 
of the water’s surface (the “fish in”). All these efforts eventually failed. 
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TABLE 8 


PERCENTAGE OF OCCURRENCE ÁCTIVITIES TO BECOME EVENTS 


Occurrence Activity % N 
Discussion and/or passing of “tougher regulations” ........ 37 5 
Damage to beaches ansias so a seas 25 9 
Oil company remedies (including cleanup) ............... 21 13 
Ol COMPADy Naby «enn ae 21 4 
Interior Department scientific report .......oo.ooooomoo... 16 8 
Anti-Department of Interior statements `... 15 6 
Estimates of volume of spill ........... EE eg 15 4 
Leasing of ocean parcels for development ................ 15 5 
Clean up efforts by non—oil company groups .............. 14 5 
Bans on additional drilling .............ooooooooomom.m.o.o.. 13 17 
Federal legislation (non—oil company sponsored) ......... 12 15 
Creation of new drilling platforms .............oooo.o.ooo.. 11 6 
Pro—Department of Interior statements .................. 10 1 
Damage to SM a a 10 2 
Oil company-sought legislation ............ eege 10 1 
Judicial action not sought by oil companies .............. 10 13 
Continuing: oil seeps i cg ce cur aos 10 2 
Drilling from existing platforms `... 8 6 
Slate’ legis A kee Gsaaaa wees eee es 8 13 
Citizens’ DEA datos 7 5 
Petition by conservationist groups ......o..ooooooomm.mn.». 6 6 
Conservationist sit ins, pickets ...........0..c0ccccecseces 5 2 
Superior Court hearing ........oooooooomocoorsom$s9rssono 5 1 
Oil exploration (drilling) vss cen. daa raras 5 3 
Conservationist statements, plans ..............oooo.moo..o 5 4 
Local TENSION: vn chu so ere eee kneels se EE 5 2 
Hearing by Army Corps of Engineers .............-..0005 5 2 
Damage tO Ettel SE e das 5 3 
Drilling more wells to reduce pressure ......oooooo.o.o.o.. e 5 1 
Congressional hearings cunas bdo cuina an S 5a; 1 
Other conservationist activities ..........oooooooomoooo.»o. 5 3 
One ica caw sends Gs ket terrae Saws aia wees 5 A 


given to conservationists (93.2% vs. 6.8%), especially compared with an 
alternative coverage possibility which is illustrated by the local coverage 
pattern (54.5% vs. 45.5%); (b) compared with local coverage, national 
coverage of activities was radically concentrated in the period immediately 
following the spill, thus perhaps guaranteeing the low coverage of con- 
servationist activities, which did not begin (at least as reported occur- 
rences) until the second period. . 

An additional distinction can be made between nonlocal papers in Cali- 
fornia and papers outside California. California papers account for all of 
the nonlocal coverage of conservationist activities in our sample; 100% 
of the coverage outside California involved activities from the other 
grouping. 

Again consistent with other findings, none of the variables relating to 
newspaper (e.g., size, politics) or to quality of coverage provided signifi- 
cant results. 
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TABLE 9 


PERCENTAGE OF COVERED OCCURRENCES WITH Ôr. COMPANY REMEDIAL 
Errorts/TOUGHER RECULATIONS* AND WITH CONSERVATIONIST 
Actions AS ÁCTIVITIEST 








Activity Local Paper All Other Papers Total 
Oil company remedial efforts and tougher ` 
KEE er ee 54.5 93.2 
(18) (69) 87 
Conservationist actionst .........ecececcuceucees 45.5 6.8 
(15) (5) 20 
O as Ai 100.0 100.0 


(33) (74) 107 
x2=23.6 df=1 Pe Di 





Notz.-—W’s shown in parenth 

* Includes oil company initiation “and passing of “tougher regulations.” 

t Includes petitions by conservationist groups; conservationist sit ins, pickets; conservationist 
Statements, plans; other conservationist activities. 


DISCUSSION 


We have tried to show that a certain possible world, possible because it 
came into existence somewhere (i.e., in Santa Barbara), never was cre- 
ated for the country as a whole. Our methods were designed to display 
the contents of that possible world by contrasting it with actual national 
news coverage. Our point of departure was a set of occurrences drawn 
from the local scene, which could make observable a quite contrasting 


TABLE 10 


PERCENTAGE OF COVERED OCCURRENCES, OVER TIME, WITH OIL COMPANY REMEDIAL 
Errorts/TOUGHER REGULATIONS AND WITH CONSERVATIONIST 
ACTIONS AS ACTIVITIES 


LOCAL Att OTHER PAPERS 
Ol Company Oll Company 
Remedial Remedial 
OCCURRENCE Efforts Conserva- Efforts Conserva- 
Perion and Tougher tionist and Tougher tionist 
ENDING Regulations Activities ` Total Regulations Activities Total 
2/21/69 ...... 38.9 0.0 68.1 0.0 
(7) (0) 7 (47) (0) 47 
6/30/69 ...... 27.8 40.0 21.7 
(5) (6) 11 (15) (4) 19 
12/31/69 ...... 11.1 20.0 10.1 
(2) (3) 5 (7) (0) 7 
12/31/70 ...... 22.2 40.0 0.0 20.0 
(4) (6) 10 (0) (1) 1 
Total ....... 100.0 100.0 100.0 100.0 
(18) (15) 33 (69) (5) 74 


More, Ni shown in parentheses. 
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reality. Occurrences made into events by the local press were the possible 
world potentially mobilizable into events for a national public. 


Differential Access 


We approached the content of occurrences in two different ways—through 
their subjects and through the activities described— in order to gain two 
different indicators of the kinds of actors who have the greatest success 
in turning available occurrences into public events and the circumstances 
under which success is achieved or thwarted. Somehow, it turns out that 
occurrences fitting the event needs of oil companies and the federal execu- 
tive are more likely to become events than those fitting the event needs 
of conservationist and local interests. 

With the data we have gathered we cannot be certain why this is so, 
although this discussion will entertain some hypotheses for future research. 
We do know what kinds of answers we will not seriously entertain. The 
most common unacceptable answer is that oil company and federal execu- 
tive occurrences were inherently more important than the others. Let us 
take a specific example: President Nixon (the top event maker of all), it 
could be argued, spoke on behalf of all the country; his remarks implied 
courses of action with implications for the welfare of the entire world. 
The mayor of Santa Barbara, one Gerald Firestone, obviously spoke with- 
out such significance, this argument continues, and thus we should expect 
to find less coverage of occurrences with Firestone as subject than with 
Nixon. 

This may sound reasonable from one perspective but is quite untenable 
from another. For example, because the president failed to take a public 
stand on any of the important pieces of legislation pushed by conserva- 
tionists, his public utterances tended to be words of commiseration with 
the local citizens, vague commitments to the environment, and pledges to 
prevent such a debacle from occurring again. He paid a visit to a Santa 
Barbara beach, which he inspected and pronounced (very misleadingly) 
clean. All of these actions were in the realm of what Edelman (1964) 
refers to as the “symbolic uses of politics’—actions which receive wide 
attention but have little to do with the actual distribution of resources in 
a society. Nixon “did something about” Santa Barbara, he brought the 
presidential attention to bear, precisely because his utterances automat- 
ically secured media access. Put informally, the “first team” was brought 
in to manipulate public meaning precisely because only the top could 
control the content of oil-spill coverage. Thus Nixon was covered, not 
because of his importance but because those whose event needs matter to 
the president required presidential “action” because of the importance to 
them of the nature of the coverage. Fundamental in this process is, of 
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course, the media’s acting as though the president's words are inherently 
important; that is what makes the process function. The president is thus 
the ultimate resource of those practicing the politics of meaning, and the 
ability to use that resource for a specific purpose reflects the power of a 
given social group. That, indeed, is one way of defining the presidency. 

On the other hand, it was the conservationists whose pronouncements 
and activities were aimed at bringing into the political arena those issues 
which would have concrete distributive implications (e.g., criticizing the 
Interior Department for not canceling the leases). Thus an alternative 
way to characterize the two kinds of competing occurrences is by the dif- 
ference between symbolic messages and concrete wealth-distributive mes- 
sages. It is certainly not obvious that the former are more important than 
the latter. From the standpoint of those who might wish to have such 
wealth-distributive issues become a part or the political arena, the presi- 
dent's remarks are obviously less important and less deserving of attention 
than those of the locals and conservationists. 

More narrowly speaking, there is still another way of questioning the 
taken-for-granted importance of Nixon's utterances relative to those of 
an unknown small-town official. The local officials were, among other 
things, attempting to proclaim that rather than the spill being over, with 
clean up complete and preventive technology perfected, the oil leak— 
once begun—was unstoppable (it has still not completely stopped as this 
paper goes to press over six years later), and new technologies could do 
nothing about it. This information might, for example, be important to 
those in other coastal zones, particularly in the East, where offshore drill- 
ing programs are now being advocated for the first time. One could thus 
make the case that the local official’s remarks were obviously more im- 
portant than those of the president of the United States in regard to the 
news needs of large numbers of nonlocal people who were, in a real sense, 
betrayed by the media. 

A second unsuccessful mode of explanation is, in our view, the idea that 
this pattern of access results from the desire of reporters, editors, and 
publishers to respond to public taste. While it may well be that antici- 
pated audience response is a contingency that the functioning journalist 
feels, there are many kinds of realities which a given readership might find 
interesting. There seems no apparent reason, for example, to assume that 
the public would be more interested in oil company assurances of safe 
' drilling techniques than in contrary arguments by conservationists. Sim- 
ilarly, studies finding little ecological damage from oil spills do not seem 
inherently more interesting than studies finding substantial ecological 
damage. The need of journalists to sell interesting papers to publics is 
certainly not a comprehensive explanation of coverage patterns. 
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As we have argued more fully elsewhere (Molotch and Lester 1974), 
news production cannot be understood apart from the political economy 
of the society in which it occurs. The preponderant access of oil and fed- 
eral officials reflects the relative power of such actors generally. Even the 
minor degree to which there came to be a national controversy over the 
Santa Barbara oil spill was due to the fact that a tourist-and-retirement- 
oriented local elite, rather powerful compared with elites in cities of sim- 
ilar size, found an alternative conception of what happened to be in its 
interest. As Lester (1971) found in regard to coverage of the 1968 Dugway 
nerve-gas accident, when local economic conditions militate against such 
an alternative sense of news the probability of there being a public issue, 
either national or local, is minimized. 

We do not imagine that the powerful typically establish their ideological 
dominance through straightforward conspiracy with, or coercion of, the 
media. These may in fact occur; attacks by government authorities and 
the pressure of advertisers upon journalistic content are sources of fre- 
quent controversy. But the current effort is to use the findings of this 
particular study to explore the relationship between the procedures and 
habits of news producers on the one hand and the content of coverage on 
the other. We look for the mechanisms of dominance in the functioning of 
newspapers which have developed routines of news production that some- 
how have been allowed to survive by those with the power to set the con- 
tingencies of a newsworker’s day. Such routines may become so ingrained 
that they become reified as “professional norms” or “good journalism,” 
and alternative modes of news production become almost inconceivable to 
practitioners. 

Thus another of our “obvious” findings is that an occurrence receives 
much coverage close to its date of origin but subsequent related happen- 
ings receive comparatively little coverage. This is the problem of follow-up, 
involving the propensity of American journalists not to stick with a story 
to determine the outcome. Our data reveal that there was little nonlocal 
follow-up of the Santa Barbara oil spill, the number of occurrences being 
made into events diminishing substantially after the initial spill. 

When not emphasizing utterances of federal officials and remedial ac- 
tions of oil companies, nonlocal coverage centered on the drama of the 
phenomenon itself—that is, oil, sand, and water and details of the spill as 
a physical phenomenon in its initial weeks of existence. Nonlocal coverage 
was weakest on issues developing subsequently which were relevant to the 
future óf Santa Barbara’s offshore program and offshore drilling in the 
country generally. Thus legislation introduced to ban certain kinds of 
drilling in Santa Barbara and elsewhere received far less coverage than the 
initial spill. And the killing of such legislation in committee received still 
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less coverage than its introduction or proclaimed plan of introduction. 
Similarly, the initiation of criminal charges against the oil companies re- 
ceived little coverage, but the nature of the court findings against the 
oil companies (involving a total of $500 fine per company—the lowest 
possible legal levy for a pollution offense) received still less coverage.*? 
Also receiving little or no nonlocal coverage were such occurrences as the 
ultimate resumption of drilling in the Santa Barbara Channel, the con- 
gressional testimony that only federal import restrictions made channel 
drilling financially feasible in the first place, Interior Secretary Walter 
Hickel’s visit to San Francisco’s ultraprivate Bohemian Club as a guest 
of the president of Union Oil Company (the corporation which caused the 
channel blowout). 

Again, our point is that there is nothing obvious about the idea that cov- 
erage should be concentrated in the earliest phase of a developing story; 
from the standpoint of certain people with certain event needs, the re- 
verse would clearly appear to be true. Indeed, the local paper, as it per- 
sistently held to the belief that something could be done, did not display 
the lack of follow-up characteristic of the outside papers. It is charac- 
teristic of American journalism that the “scoop” mentality proclaims tem- 
poral proximity to be an attribute of news; it may be that in inhibiting 
follow-up such a mentality has nonrandom consequences on the degree 
to which various social groups acquire access to news media and hence 
ideological dominance in our society. If publics are routinely deprived of 
news of distributive outcomes, those who are in a position routinely to 
effect symbolic inputs into the event delivery system are provided with a 
newsmaking process which allows such symbolic inputs to dominate the 
substance of news rather thoroughly. By the time the opposition is orga- 
nized and the alternatives are chosen, the newsmen are gone. For news- 
workers to act otherwise would perhaps be thought by news organizations 
to risk boring a public which is always assumed (demonstrably in error 
in certain instances such as Watergate) to be fickle and easily tired. 

Certain other organizational features of newsmaking may, in part, 
explain some of our findings. Reflecting the view that news is made by 
corporation heads and government officials, publishers have concentrated 
their personnel in the great cities, particularly Washington and New York. 
Thus, from the standpoint of the reporter on the line, it is convenient to 
serve the event needs of federal officials and corporation heads; more can 
be heard and written in less time than it would take to hunt up local 
leaders and opposition forces (see Tuchmen 1972, 1974). This interpre- 
tation should not, however, be carried too far. Santa Barbara conservation 


12 This and some of the other examples in this paragraph are for illustrative purposes 


and are based on occurrences which did not enter into our occurrence sample but 
were traced ad hoc because of their special interest to the authors. 
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groups as well as national conservation organizations headquartered in 
those “easy access” cities kept a constant stream of press releases going out 
to the national media, providing the names of contact people and phone 
numbers in staffed offices. Similarly, the local newspaper is a member of 
the wire services and went considerably beyond its normal obligation to 
make its information available to all other member papers. 

We are not necessarily suggesting that there was a concerted effort on 
the part of the oil companies and the federal government (with the help 
of the media) to block access to conservation groups, although there are 
indications that such an effort did occur on at least one occasion. Instead, 
our view is that federal executives and large corporations, among other 
groups, have routine access to the event-creating processes. Their greater 
newsworthiness, their place in the “hierarchy of credibility” (Becker 
1967), is built into the organization of news and of news agencies. In the 
media’s daily task of “doing events,” it is assumed to be a fact (see Tuch- 
man 1974). It is not, then, that the oil companies did inherently more 
newsworthy things; in fact, from our own perspective it appears that they 
could do rather routine things and get covered, whereas an increasing 
number of nonroutine (and occasionally bizarre) occurrences of the con- 
servationists received proportionately less coverage. Following Tuchman 
(1972), we argue that the assumption that some groups are objectively 
more newsworthy than others is perhaps responsible for sustaining this 
kind of differential treatment by helping news professionals to ignore the 
problematic nature of what to report and print. Whatever the historical 
roots of the assumption and however it is sustained by reward systems 
of the news business, it is among the forces which provide us with our 
findings. 

The result with regard to the great oil spill was that, for all practical 
purposes, there was little semblance of an enduring issue outside Santa 
Barbara. Schattschneider (1962, p. 71) has observed that “all forms of 
political organization have a bias in favor of the exploitation of some 
kinds of conflict and the suppression of others because organization is the 
mobilization of bias. Some issues are organized into politics while others 
are organized out.” What was an issue for Santa Barbarans was not a 
public issue for others because the mobilization of bias acted to exclude 
those occurrences which would have made for the construction of two sides 
of a specific question. To the rest of the country there was a great spill 
with some short-term damage which was cleaned up by oil companies. 
Remedies were created primarily in the form of tough regulations, and 
federal legislation was introduced. The oil spill certainly did the oil com- 
panies no good; the best coverage from their standpoint would have been 
no coverage at all. But the actual pattern of coverage likely had the effect 
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of minimizing the damage from publicity and thus minimizing the impact 
on the public’s belief in the legitimacy of the present mode of resource 
exploitation in the United States. 


News and Accidents: Accidental News 


These observations rest on data drawn from a single case study of one 
type of news story and must be understood as bounded by that fact. We 
should categorize this case study as the study of coverage of an accident; 
we categorize this event in this way not because of the circumstances of 
the initial spill, but because of the particular social dynamics which led 
to its surfacing in the mass media. We define an accident as an occurrence 
which becomes an event inadvertently, that is, without the planning of 
those who caused the happening in the first place. The accident can thus 
be contrasted with the more routine sorts of events that dominate the 
public press and result from purposive activity staged with event potential 
clearly in mind. The accident thus differs in sharp ways from such events 
as a press conference statement, a declaration of war, or a Gulf of Tonkin 
Resolution. 


Some of our findings may be due to the fact that we are dealing with 
occurrences which became events by accident. In a certain sense, it is a 
peculiarity that the Santa Barbara oil spill became part of national dis- 
course in the first place. Men of power and organizations with routine 
access to media had not meant a public event to happen. It was, indeed, 
an accident. As such, it came out of the blue and initially transcended the 
normal scheduling of events and the routine mobilization of bias which 
characterizes the extant social organization of news. With increasing time, 
however, the fact of the spill (as well as its physical volume) tended to 
be brought under control as the definition of its character increasingly 
fell into the hands of those news promoters with routine access to media. 
It is in these terms, for example, that we think it makes sense to find that 
with increasing temporal distance from the spill the dominance of oil 
companies and the federal government increases. An accident may thus 
provide access to some groups who ordinarily lack it; the randomness of 
its timing, location, and substantive features precludes appropriate news- 
making preparations on the part of the powerful. But, over time, the 
normal processes of routine event making, as embedded in the routines 
of the social organization of news production, come into play as the social 
system regains its composure; for reasons of central importance, these 
routines appear to have nonrandom effects on the media access of different 
kinds of social groups. The media apparently support the powerful, not 
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only in terms of the content of what is published but also in the types of 
newswork procedures that have been allowed to endure as appropriate 
professional practice. 


We must reiterate that our conclusions may need to be revised if com- 
pared with findings derived from other cases, particularly from studies 
of more routine events and ones based on occurrences located in the few 
metropolitan centers served by regular staffs of nonlocal journalists. 
Similarly, patterns of television and radio news may differ in substantial 
ways from those outlined here, although exploratory research on coverage 
of the spill by electronic media tends to support our findings. We would 
argue, however, that as necessary as such studies might be they will serve 
their purpose only if approached with an eye on news not as a “bad record” 
(cf. Garfinkel 1967) but as a social accomplishment of people who have 
good reasons for making the news they do. The goal is thus to use media 
to see in the news the social organization that produced it. 
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This article examines the assumptions underlying two multivariate 
strategies commonly used in analyzing ordinal data. Both strategies 
employ as a descriptive tool the ordinary multiple regression al- 
gorithms; the crucial difference between the two is that the first, 
ordinal strategy, uses the matrix of Kendall’s 7’s as the building 
block of multivariate analysis, while the second, parametric strategy, 
uses the matrix of Pearson’s r’s. These two strategies are evaluated 
and contrasted in terms of their usefulness in answering basic re- 
search questions that arise in multivariate analysis. One overriding 
conclusion is that, contrary to the claims of its proponents, the or- 
dinal strategy is no better than the parametric strategy at meeting 
some of the basic requirements of multivariate analysis. It is argued 
that parametric strategy, when accompanied by careful evaluation 
of the validity of the implicit quantification of ordinal variables, is 
more amenable to one of the goals of scientific research: successive 
approximation and refinement. 


In analyzing multivariate ordinal data, researchers have usually employed 
one of two strategies—an ordinal strategy or a parametric one. The ordi- 
nal strategy is usually adopted by measurement purists who rely on such 
ordinal measures of association as Kendall's 7 ([1948] 1962), Goodman 
and Kruskal’s y (1954), Somers’s d (1962), and their partials (Kendall 
[1948] 1962; Somers 1959, 1964, 1968; Davis 1967), on the ground 
that these measures do not violate measurement assumptions of ordinal 
data. The parametric strategy is adopted by those who rely on such mea- 
sures of association as Spearman’s p, Pearson’s r, and their multivariate 
extensions to multiple regression and path analysis, on the ground that 
the practical advantages of multivariate controls outweigh the compro- 
mises made in violating measurement assumptions. 

In recent years, there have been two noteworthy developments. The 
first is the provision of some justification for adopting the parametric 
strategy (Lavobitz 1967, 1970); the second is the apparent extension of 
ordinal strategy into a full-fledged multivariate technique (Hawkes 1971; 
Smith 1972). The main objective of this paper is to evaluate these recent 
developments with respect to the nature of the two Strategies, their im- 
plicit assumptions, and their strengths and weaknesses. In order to achieve 


1 The author is grateful to Robert H Somers for his detailed comments, to Frank 


Kohout, David Parton, and Corwin Smidt for their comments on an earlier draft, 
and to Susan Campbell and Paige Wickland for their editorial help. 
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this objective, 1 begin by examining the relationship between scales of 
measurement and measures of association and in subsequent sections ex- 
amine the relationship between the multivariate coefficients and the un- 
derlying causal structures among the variables. Throughout the paper, it 
is assumed that the basics of path analysis are known (see Wright 1921, 
1923, 1960; Duncan 1966, 1970; Land 1969; Blalock 1971; Turner and 
Stevens 1959; Schoenberg 1972; Kim and Kohout 1975). 


SCALES OF MEASUREMENT AND MEASURES OF ASSOCIATION 


The ultimate purpose of measuring the degree of association between two 
measured variables (m, and m,) is to assess the degree of association be- 
tween the underlying true variables (fs and £,). The extent to which the 
nature of the relationship between ¢, and t, can be specified by observing 
the relationship between m, and m, is critically dependent, however, upon 
the nature of the relationship between the underlying values (t) and the 
measurement values (m). A schematic representation of the relationships 
among measured and true variables? is given in figure 1. 





Fic. 1.-—Jagged lines on arrows indicate that the functions f, and J, may not be 
linear. 


2Path analytic representation has been widely used to help clarify measurement 
models, but only with respect to errors in interval scales (Blalock 1963, 1969, 1971; 
Blalock, Wells, and Carter 1970; Costner 1969; Heise and Bohrnstedt 1970; Siegel 
and Hodge 1968). To simplify the argument, I have assumed that there is no error 
in scaling. Readers should not confuse a functional relation that is less specific than 
linear with errors in measurement. There will always be some errors in measurement, 
no matter what type of scale is used (Adams 1366), but the problem of errors in 
measurement is a separate issue. In this paper, I am concerned not with “errors” in 
measurement but only with the specificity of measurement information. In ordinal 
scaling, there will be errors of measurement if the ordinal variable is not a strictly 
monotonic function of the underlying metric. That is, errors in ordinal measurement 
mean reversals in ordering. It is assumed at this point that such errors do not exist. 
Later, I discuss the notion of conversion errors or errors that are introduced because 
of the discrepancy between the underlying metric and the arbitrary metric produced 
by treating ranks as numbers. 
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In interpreting the relationships shown in figure 1, it is important to 
differentiate two closely related but analytically distinct problems. The 
first, which concerns us here, is how to evaluate the relationship between 
LG and £, on the basis of that between m, and m,. This problem requires 
our attention because the nature of the measurement scale (e, of my 
and m,) puts some constraints on our ability to make inferences about 
the relationship between t, and t,. The second problem is how to general- 
ize from a sample to a population. (For similar differentiation, see Gutt-. 
man 1971.) This sampling problem, though extremely important, is 
secondary to the first problem because, as Kruskal has aptly put it, 
“there is little point in estimating a population characteristic if the mean- 
ing of that characteristic is not clear” (1958, p. 815). It will be assumed 
through most of our discussion, therefore, that we are dealing with the 
population. | 

A few general remarks are in order. The first step in examining the 
relationship between é, and ty is to examine that between m, and my. We 
usually choose a measure of association as a means of examining and 
parsimoniously describing the relationship between m, and my. Since, how- 
ever, there is no general measure of association (see Goodman and Krus- 
kal 1954; Costner 1965), the researcher must delineate the nature of the 
association that is of interest to him. Although the only guideline we can 
safely advocate is that the nature of the measure of association should be 
congruent with the research problem at hand (Goodman and Kruskal 
1954, p. 763), for most practical problems involving ordinal and interval 
variables the decision involves selecting one of a few general types of as- 
sociation: (1) linear, (2) monotonic (nonlinear), and (3) curvilinear 
(nonmonotonic). 

I have argued elsewhere (Kim 1971) that a measure of association 
derives its distinctive meaning from its definition of a perfect association, 
not from its definition of no association, and that a convenient way of 
defining a perfect association is to designate a reference function, such 
as linear, monotonic, or nonmonotonic function.’ For example, Pearson’s 
r, which is a measure of linear association, measures the degree to which 
the relationship between m, and m, deviates from statistical indepen- 
. dence insofar as it also approaches a linear functional relation; Kendall’s 
T, which is a measure of monotonic association, measures the degree to 
which the relationship between m, and m, deviates from statistical inde- 
pendence insofar as it also approaches a (strictly) monotonic functional 
relation. One of the crucial differences between a measure of linear asso- 


3 In this discussion, “function” and “functional relation” are used as defined by Hays 
(1963, p. 34): “A relation is said to be a. functional relation or a function if each 
member of the domain is paired with one and only one member of the range.” 
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ciation and one of monotonic association is that the former uses a more 
stringent criterion of perfect association than the latter. 

Granted that the form of association oi interest must be specified be- 
fore an appropriate measure of association can be chosen, on what basis 
do we choose one form of functional relation over another? In particular, 
is the choice of the reference function dependent on the nature of the 
measurement scales? These questions can be answered only after the 
properties of scales are examined. In this section 1 examine briefly the 
formal properties of various scales, leaving the discussion of practical 
problems of measurement for a later section. 

Following Stevens (1946), it is customary to say that variable X is 
measured on an interval scale or, more briefly, to call X an “interval 
variable,” if the function in equation (1) is assumed to be linear: 


Mej = f (tes), (1) 


where Ma; stands for the measurement value of j on property X and tej 
stands for the true underlying value of j on X. (To facilitate later dis- 
cussion, I use the second subscript as a means of identifying a particular 
observational unit.) That is, a variable m, is called an interval variable 
if mo, is assumed to be a linear function of tsj, as in 


Maj = 0 + Dio. (2) 


A variable is called a ratio variable if it is further assumed that the con- 
stant e in equation (2) is zero. Similarly, a variable m, is called an ordi- 
nal variable if mei is assumed to be a strictly monotonic function of tsj 
and if the exact form of monotonicity is assumed to be unknown. Finally, 
a variable is called a nominal variable if ma; is assumed to be a function 
of t»; and if the form of the function is assumed to be completely un- 
known (Hays 1963). My discussion is confined to the problems of ordi- 
nal and interval variables.‘ 

One important point to note is that such terms as “ordinal” and “in- 
terval” refer to the nature of the scales in use, not to that of the under- 
lying property itself. Consequently, such properties as weight and height 
can be considered ratio, interval, or ordinal variables depending on how 
they are actually measured; the fact that a particular property is merely 
ranked for the analysis at hand, for example, does not preclude measur- 


4 Note that the discussion is confined to the property of scales. For discussion of 
validation procedures, see Stevens (1946, 1968), Coleman (1964), and Suppes and 
Zinnes (1963). The method of developing a valid ordinal scale is beyond the scope 
of this paper. See Torgerson (1958) and Coombs (1953, 1964) for further discussion 
of scales and especially for discussion of the refinement of measurements and their 
relationship to the underlying property. For a collection of excellent articles on mea- 
surement problems, see Lieberman (1971). 
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ing it on an interval or ratio scale.5 Likewise, the fact that the variables 
are measured on an ordinal scale does not imply that the underlying bi- 
variate relationship between LG and ¢, (or the relationship between my 
and my) cannot be linear. Whether the pattern of the underlying relation- 
ship is linear, monotonic, or nonmonotonic is not always dependent on 
the nature of the scales in use. 

The relationships between underlying pattern and observed pattern un- 
der various measurement assumptions can be summarized as follows: 


Resultant Pattern between 


Scale in Use Underlying Pattern Measured Variables 
Intervalo add Linear Linear 
Monotonic Monotonic 
Nonmonotonic Nonmonotonic 
Ordinal ta a ias Linear Linear or monotonic 
Monotonic Linear or monotonic 
Nonmonotonic Nonmonotonic 


Note that for interval variables there is exact correspondence between 
the pattern of the underlying relationship and the pattern of observed 
relationship, whereas for ordinal variables there is no such correspondence. 
Note, however, that even for ordinal variables a nonmonotonic pattern in 
the observed relationship implies a nonmonotonic pattern in the under- 
lying relationship. 

For interval variables, then, the choice of an appropriate reference 
function is straightforward because the pattern of relationship in the 
underlying values is correctly reflected in the observed relationship. If the 
observed pattern is linear, one will, in general, use a measure of linear 
association, such as Pearson's r. If the observed pattern is nonlinear but 
monotonic, three alternative strategies are available: (1) to adopt a mea- 
sure of monotonic association, such as Kendall's 7, (2) to adopt a mea- 
sure of linear association on the transformed values of m, and m,, when 
and if simple transformations can render the resulting pattern linear, or 
(3) to employ some other appropriate measure of association. If the ob- 
served pattern is nonmonotonic, one has to resort to other, more compli- 
cated, devices.® At any rate, the degree of association indicated by a 
measure of a particular type of association correctly reflects the degree 
of the same type of association between the underlying variables, 

For ordinal variables, the answer is not so straightforward. On the one 
5 This point is not usually made explicit, an exception being Kendall’s ([1948] 1962) 
account of the variety of situations from which ranking is obtained. 


D Nonlinear relationships can often be approximated by simple polynomial function, 
and the degree of fit between the function and the data can be evaluated by the use 
of F-tests associated with multiple regression (Johnston 1972). 
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hand, it can be argued that the same principles as apply to interval vari- 
ables can be applied to the description of the observed relationship; 
what matters is the pattern of the relationship between m, and my, not 
between 7, and t,. No harm is done, one could argue, by using a measure 
of linear association, for example, to describe and summarize the ob- 
served relationship, as long as the pattern of the observed relationship 
between m, and m, is clearly linear and the limitation in interpreting 
such a result with respect to the underlying relationship between #, and 
£, is clearly kept in mind. On the other hand, it can be argued that noth- 
ing is lost by employing a measure of monotonic association, regardless 
of whether the observed pattern is linear or monotonic, for the underly- 
ing relationship cannot be specified beyond monotontcity from the fact 
that the observed relationship between m, and my is either linear or 
monotonic.’ 


ORDINAL STRATEGY 


An Illustration 


The gist of the ordinal strategy proposed by Hawkes (1971) and Smith 
(1972) is to decompose the existing measurement information into its 
constituent parts, with each part containing the basic ordinal informa- 
tion concerning a pair of observations: X; > Xy, X; = X; or Eye Ei 
On the ground that the true magnitude of the difference between a pair 
with unequal ranks or numbers is assumed to be unknown, it has been 
common practice to assign to ahy measured difference an arbitrary unit, 
such as 


1 if ma > Mej; 
O if ma = Mos; and 
—1 if my < my; 


(see Daniels 1944; Kendall [1948] 1962; Kruskal 1958; Somers 1962; 
Wilson 1971; Kim 1971; Hawkes 1971). 


T The rather long-standing controversy over the relationship between scales of mea- 
surement and appropriate statistics stems partly from the differences in emphasis be- 
tween the two camps. Stevens and other measurement theorists are concerned mainly 
with the problem of obtaining optimal scales through the specification of measure- 
ment operations, which they believe are dependent on the nature of the property it- 
self, and with insuring the correspondence between an assumed (or proclaimed) 
measurement scale and the measurement (validation or calibration) operations used 
to achieve such a scale. Others are concerned more about ascertaining information 
(such as relationships between variables) for the purposes at hand, using whatever 
measurement information is available (Adams 1966; Anderson 1961; Burke 1963; 
Stevens 1946, 1951, 1968). 
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The simplest approach to ordinal data analysis, then, is to build a new 
data matrix that contains 1 X n pairs as new units. To illustrate, con- 
sider the ordinal data with four original units, ranked on X, Y, and Z, 
presented in table 1. Ordinal information contained in table 1 can be de- 
composed into 16 constituent parts, as shown in the first three columns 
of table 2. 


TABLE 1 


Four Cases MEASURED ON AE, F, AND Z 


RANK ON 
Case IDENTIFICATION X Y Z 
i DEE 1 3 4 
MER 2- 1 1 
K E EE sa E EEN 3 2 2 
EE 4 4 3 
TABLE 2 
DECOMPOSED ORDINAL DATA 
RESCALED VALUES ON PRODUCTS 
PAIR IDENTIFICATION x Y Z XY ZY XZ 
CLL): A Seege? 0 0 0 0 0 0 
E RO sodas 1 —1 = | i 1 —1 
CES os 1 —1 ~ Í — Í 1 —1 
CLA) A O es 1 1 -— 1 1 —1 —1 
A): A Ee —1 1 1 ~~] 1 —1 
E A O A TA 0 0 0 0 0 0 
E WEE 1 1 1 1 1 1 
DA): Eer Se 1 1 1 1 1 1 
GAD ia calc vetnes —i 1 1 —] 1 —1 
E A ewes ce ve —1 —i — Í 1 1 1 
(33). erg Zeie 0 0 0 0 0 0 
CSA) but Ae Venera eg 1 1 1 1 1 1 
07 A II tens —1 —1 1 1 —i —1 
E A A crocs —1 — 1 —] 1 1 1 
A EA ees dente’ —1 —1 —] 1 1 1 
ER O ou 0 0 0 0 0 0 
A 12* 12* 12* 4 8 0 
* Of squares, 


The ordinal strategy suggested by Hawkes (1971) and Smith (1972) 
is no more than the application of the ordinary regression technique (or 
path analysis) to the decomposed data shown in table 2; that is, the 16 
constituent parts are treated as 16 observations, and the values assigned 
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to each unit (1, 0, or —1) are treated as metric scores.? That the applica- 
tion of ordinary regression techniques to the decomposition data produces 
formally “consistent” results is no surprise. What ts interesting is that 
applying ordinary regression analysis to such a data set produces coeffi- 
cients that are equivalent to such ordinal statistics as Somers's d and 
Kendall’s 7. That is, 


; bye — dys (3) 
and | 
Tys —= Tye . (4) 


While Daniels (1944) recognized such equivalence in a bivariate case 
and Kendall ([1948] 1962), Moran (1948, 1951), and Somers (1962, 
1964), among others, noted it in certain trivariate cases, Hawkes (1971) 
was the first to note it in a general multivariate context. Smith (1972) 
then carried the generalization to its logical conclusion by formally in- 
trodúcing the notion of standardized ordinal regression coefficients and 
standardized ordinal path coefficients (see also Somers 1974). 

I digress briefly to illustrate that these calculations are easy and 
straightforward.® For the data set shown in table 1 and its decomposed 
counterpart shown in table 2, we get the following results (for easy veri- 
fication, product terms are presented in the last three columns of table 2): 


A=0 Yoo. 220 


8 This statement is correct only with respect to defining the regression coefficients. 
For statistical inference, the 16 units cannot be counted as independent sample units. 
For discussion of difficulties in handling these units in the context of sampling, see 
Moran (1951). 


H Several alternative methods can be employed for the calculation of these ordinal 
regression coefficients. One method is to decompose ordinal data into the form shown 
in table 2 and then apply the ordinary regression (or path-analysis) technique, as 
suggested above. A second method, a slight variant of the first, is to consider a de- 
composition data set containing n(n — 1) pairs in the manner of Kendall ([1948] 
1962); this method amounts to eliminating from table 2 rows containing self-com- 
parisons, such as (1,1), (2,2), (3,3), and (4,4). The advantage of these two methods 
is that algorithms of ordinary regression can be used consistently throughout the 
entire process of calculating mean, variance, standard deviation, covariance, and 
standardized and unstandardized coefficients. One disadvantage of both methods, how- 
ever, is that for a large data set the data base (n X n) or n(n — 1) may become 
extremely large. A third method of calculating these coefficients is to generate a 
matrix of bivariate 7’s from a series of cross-clessification tables and then use this 
matrix, rather than a matrix of Pearsonian y's, as the input to the ordinary regres- 
sion program. Finally, a fourth method is to generate a somewhat different decom- 
posed data matrix, considering only (1/2)n( — 1) distinguishable pairs, and to use 
special counting rules to calculate ordinal variance and covariance (Somers 1962; Kim 
1971; Smith 1972); this covariance matrix then becomes the input to the ordinary 
regression analysis. With the easy availability cf packaged computer programs to 
generate a matrix of T's and to perform regression analysis, ordinal multivariate 
analysis has seemingly come’ of age. 
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Vacs 12/16; Y, = 12/16; V, = 12/16 
Voy == Vis = 4/16 
Voy = Ha = 8/16 
Var Vi = 0/16 0 
bye = dy = 4/12 = 1/3 
Oy = dy = 3/12 = 2/3 
E, == 0 


(where V, stands for the variance of 3 and Vy for the covariance between 
i and j). Therefore, 


dys — Cuetos 
Dag, SE tos ogg ve — 173 (5) 
and 
bme = dyes = a Ww 27S. (6) 


And, since the variance (and standard deviation, s) of each variable in 
this example is the same (3/4), the standardized coefficients (fp) in this 
particular example are the same as the unstandardized coefficients; there- 
fore, 


Sa 
Zus = dysg ` — = 1/3 (7) 

Sy 
and 


Ze 
Pys = dysa © — = 2/3. (8) 

Sy 
If we take Y as the criterion variable, a path-analytic representation of 
the result would be like that presented in figure 2. 

Thus it would seem reasonable to contend, as do Hawkes (1971) and 
Smith (1972), that there is no need to rely on parametric statistics for 
analyzing ordinal variables and that a researcher is no longer forced to 
violate the measurement assumptions in order to use multivariate statis- 
tical techniques. 


Ordinal Strategy and Bivariate Coefficients 


In the preceding section, we saw that r was equivalent to an ordinary re- 
gression coefficient when the decomposed data set was considered .as rele- 
vant input. The main justification for using such decomposition of ordinal 
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Fic. 2 


data is based on the observations that follow (for a fuller exposition of T 
and d, see Kendall [1948] 1962 and Somers 1962, respectively). 

Since mz; is assumed to be a (strictly) monotonic function of tsj, for 
any pair of objects the order of measurement values correctly reflects the 
order of true values: 


(Mz > Msj) implies (Lo; > taj); 
(Mo = Maj) implies (te; = taj) ; 


(Ma; < mail implies (tzi < toy). 


The order of differences in measurement values, however, does not neces- 
sarily reflect the order of true differences: 


(Ma; == Mej) > (Mak Ss Mar) 
does not-imply 
(La — taj) > (tor — tai). 


There is no ground, for example, to assume under ordinal scaling that the 
true difference between, say, ranks 5 and 10 is greater than the true dif- 
ference between ranks 3 and 4. This aspect of ordinal scaling is explicitly 
noted in most statistics books and is the major rationale for treating any 
two measurement differences as equivalent in magnitude. 

Another aspect of the ordinal scale, however, is often ignored. Since 
the measurement value (ms) is a strict monotonic function of the true 
value (£,), the order of certain differences correctly reflects the order of 
the corresponding true differences. To illustrate: if one has three ordinal 
measurement values—low, medium, and high-—the true magnitude of the 
difference between low and high must be assumed to be greater than the 
true magnitude of the difference between low and medium or medium 
and high. That is, 
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(Mai — Mar) > (Ma — Maj) 
implies 
(tsi — box) > (tei — aj). 

Note that one member of the pair, 3, is common to both comparisons. “The 
ordinal strategy of decomposing the ordinal information into the pair 
comparisons ignores the order of the differences indicated above. In other 
words, ordinal strategy does not fully utilize information contained in 
the ordinal scale. 

It cannot be said, however, that the strategy is useless merely because 
it does not fully utilize the measurement information; it may still be the 
optimal strategy under certain circumstances. One very attractive feature 
of the bivariate 7 is that its magnitude reaches unity if my, is a strictly 
monotonic function of m, (and if £, is a strictly monotonic function of 
fs). Since it uses, as the criterion of perfect association, the monotonic 
function, which is less stringent than a linear function, the magnitude of 
7 will reach unity if m, (or £,) is a linear function of m, (or ta). As long 
as we are resigned to accepting the limitation that, when variables -are 
considered ordinal, the underlying relationship cannot be specified beyond 
monotonicity, it seems reasonable to use a general criterion of perfect as- 
sociation that does not differentiate a linear relationship from a mono- 
tonic relationship. 


Ordinal Strategy and Purposes of Multivariate Analysis 


A central issue yet to be examined is whether measures of monotonic as- 
sociation will have as clear a meaning in the multivariate context as in 
the bivariate case. 

Although adherence to the basic measurement assumptions of given 
data is extremely important, it would be fetishism to use it as the only 
criterion. If the careful observance of all of the measurement assumptions 
does not help us to solve strategic research hypotheses, there is not much 
to recommend being a measurement purist. Since, after all, the ultimate 
purpose of measurement is to find recurrent patterns of underlying rela- 
tionship, it is sufficient to ask whether the ordinal strategy can reveal or 
detect some of the most strategic patterns of multivariate relationship. 

I examine, first, whether the ordinal strategy can detect such patterns 
and, second—having found the strategy wanting in this respect—the log- 
ical inconsistencies in the basic operations of ordinal strategy. 

Complete linear determination and multiple association——Following the 
argument presented earlier—namely, that linear function is more specific 
than monotonic function—we would expect an ideal measure of mono- 
tonic association to indicate a perfect association if, in fact, the underlying 
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relationship is a perfect linear function. It has already been shown that, 
in the bivariate case, Kendall’s 7 meets such an expectation. An ideal 
measure of multiple monotonic association should indicate a perfect asso- 
ciation or complete determination if the underlying relationship is linear 
and the dependent variable is completely determined by the independen 
variables. i 

To examine whether the ordinal strategy meets such criteria, let us 
consider an example in which ty = ts + £,. That is, the underlying rela- 
tionship is linear and £, is a perfect function of #, and ¢,. For the sake 
of simplicity, let us also assume that ¢, and Le are independent of each 
other. In table 3 and figure 3 I present such an example in both regular 
and cross-tabulated form, respectively. 





TABLE 3 
SIMULATED DATA TO COMPARE ORDINAL COEFFICIENTS TO UNDERLYING 
LINEAR RELATIONSHIP 
VaRIABLES 
Y Y’ 
CASE [DENTIFICATION X Z (= X +Z) (= RANK or Y) 
d eee dee Mark EN. 1 1 2 1 
E EE 1 2 3 2 
aa 1 3 4 3 
Es pirata ate Cdad 2 1 3 2 
EECH 2 2 4 3 
NÉE 2 3 5 4 
EA IN Soe 3 1 4 3 
Oi siete E bate See. a ites 3 2 5 4 
D e ebe o aba aca anaes bs 3 3 6 5 
x 





3 3 3-9 


Fic. 3.—Graphic representation of data in table 3 


Since an example of a full decomposition data set and the procedures 
for calculating various terms from such data are given in table 2, I pre- 
sent simply a summary of the relationships shown in table 3: 
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Vere 21/81) Vee 27/815 Veg = 31/81: 
Va = 00 Veg = 18/81: - Vo = 18/81. 


To facilitate comparison, figure 4 presents the results of ordinal path 
analysis, along with the underlying true linear structure. Unlike the un- 
derlying linear structure, where t, is completely determined by t, and fe 
the ordinal path analysis of the same data reveals that the coefficient of 
multiple association, to be called D (after Somers’s d), is less than 1.0.*% 


E 622 475 


. 622 





Fic. 4,—Ordinal coefficients: left, unstandardized; right, standardized. Note that «a 
is undefined until the scale of the unmeasured variable is defined. 


The D? is .774, indicating that only 77.4% of the ordinal variance in 
Y is explained by X and Z. If even a perfect linear relationship is repre- 
sented as “less than perfect ordinal association,” what is the meaning of 
a perfect ordinal association? Hawkes notes that the multiple D becomes 
1.0 only in ridiculously simple situations; nevertheless, he adds: “In prac- 
tical cases, the upper limit for the coefficient will be less than one. A for- 
mal investigation oí the upper limit of the coefficient has not been 
undertaken as of this writing, but the calculation of the coefficient for 
various data has convinced me that it is a plausible and useful measure 
of multiple regression” (1971, p. 918). Smith states more forcefully that 
the ordinal multiple R is equivalent in meaning to the R in ordinary re- 
gression (1972, p. 206). It is clear, however, that the concept of “perfect 
association” with respect to the underlying form of the relationship is ill 
defined under ordinal strategy. 

Relative causal importance -—-Comparing the two partial coefficients in 
figure 4, one might conclude that the true relative magnitude is correctly 
represented by ordinal partials. But it can be shown easily that such cor- 
respondence cannot be assumed in general. Consider examples in which 
ty = to + Za ty = to + Stp, and ty = €, + 10£,, while the relationship 
10 Lack of a clear definition of multiple association in ordinal data was noted by 


Morris (1970), who introduced a notion of multiple ordinal association based on 
different addition rules that are congruent with ordinal data. 
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Le = E + 2t, Le = cr + st, e 5 C + 10t, 





SE 
Aa 


Fic. 5.—Variables identified by lowercase letters are metric, while those identified 
by capital letters are their counterparts in the form of ordinal decomposition (this 
special convention is used only here, to facilitate comparison). 


between X and Z remains as in table 3. The resultant ordinal path co- 
efficients (standardized) for the three examples are shown in figure 5. 

Note that, in (a) in figure 5, 2Pye.s < Dyre; in (b) SPyas > Pyza; and 
(6) and (c) have the same ordinal coefficients. Therefore, we cannot as- 
sume from the equivalence between ordinal coefficients for (b) and (c) 
that the underlying relationship is the same. 

Causal interpretation and ordinal partsals——More important, perhaps, 
is the fact that ordinal partials do not allow us to detect even the simplest 
underlying causal structures. As mentioned earlier, the fact that one has 
ordinal variables does not imply that the underlying relationships cannot 
be linear. If, in fact, the underlying relationship between variables is lin- 
ear and simple, as it is when the relationship between X, and Xy is spu- 
rious or when a three-variable system forms a simple causal chain, we 
would expect the ordinal partials to reveal such a pattern. If the underly- 
ing causal structure for X and Xg were spurious, as depicted in (a) of 
figure 6, the path coefficient would hold the following relations: 


Daa: Pis.g = fig * figs — Fog. 
Therefore, 
Tag ~~ Yi213 


$28.1 = 
1 — 113% 


Likewise, given a simple causal chain such as that shown in (6) of figure 
6, the partials between X, and X, would be zero, because ra = 712° rox 
(Simon 1954). 

We may ask now whether such relationships can be revealed through 
the use Of ordinal partials. As before, I have constructed a fictitious data 
matrix in which X;, Z, and W, to be used as exogenous variables, are 
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(a) (b) 





Fic. 6 


orthogonal to each other. Then X2, X3, and X, are created according to 
known causal schemes: Xs = Xi + 22; X% = X + 3W; X¿=X2+ 
3W. The simulated data are presented in table 4. 


TABLE 4 


SIMULATED DATA MATRIX TO ILLUSTRATE NATURE OF ORDINAL PARTIALS 
IN THE CONTEXT OF CAUSAL ANALYSIS 


X, xX, X, 
xX, Z W (=X,+2Z) (=X +3  (=X,+3w) 

1 1 1 3 4 6 
1 1 2 3 7 9 
1 1 3 3 10 12 
1 2 1 5 4 8 
1 2 2 5 7 11 
1 2 3 5 10 14 
1 3 1 7 4 10 
1 3 2 7 7 13 
E 3 3 7 10 16 
2 1 1 4 5 7 
2 1 Z 4 8 10 
2 1 3 4 11 13 
2 2 1 6 5 9 
2 2 2 6 8 12 
2 2 3 6 11 15 
2 3 1 8 5 11 
2 3 2 8 8 14 
2 3 3 8 11 17 
3 1 1 5 6 8 
3 1 2 5 9 11 
3 1 3 5 12 14 
3 2 1 7 6 10 
3 2 2 7 9 13 
3 2 3 7 12 16 
3 3 1 9 6 12 
3 3 2 9 9 15 
3 3 3 9 12 18 
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„894 (2.0) 


.894 1(2. 0) A p 0) 


(b) tools | A | AH | Ze 





. 946 
(3,0) 


Fic. 7.—-Underlying linear causal models. Numbers in parentheses are unstandard- 
ized path coefficients, from data in table 4. 


In figure 7, the underlying linear causal structures and accompanying 
path coefficients are presented. The correlations between X and Xg in 
(a) of figure 7 and between X, and oa in (b) of ES 7 can be repro- 
duced easily: 


ran = 447 X 316 = .141; 
Ti4 = .447 X .598 = .267. 


This, of course, implies that the partials between X> and X3 in (a) and 
between X; and X4, in (b) are zero. Such disappearance of partials under 
known causal structure has become the cornerstone of the “elaboration” 
scheme of Lazarsfeld (1957, 1958), which in one form or another has 
dominated the analysis of survey research (Zeisel 1957; Hyman 1955; 
Glock 1967; Galtung 1967; Rosenberg 1968; Davis 1971). Note further 
that Xs and X3 are completely determined, as indicated by the absence 
of residual paths. 

Let us apply the ordinal path analysis io the same data. Bivariate 7’s 
are 


(a) Tig = 363: Tis =.321; Tog = .210 
and 
(b) Tig = 363; To = 411; Tia = 255; 


A path analysis using the correct underlying structures as models would 
have produced the results shown in figure 8. 

The dashed curved lines in figure 8 represent residual.correlation not 
accounted for by the specified causal relations. Note that Tog in (a) has 
a value of .210, whereas the quantitative assessment of causal paths has 
a value of .117, leaving .093 (.210 — .117) unexplained. If ordinal mea- 
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(a) 


(b) 





, 104 
Fic. 8 


sures exactly reflected the underlying structure, there would be no unac- 
counted-for covariation between X2 and X3. A similar discrepancy exists 
for (b). Although some might think the errors shown above are small 
and inconsequential, it must be remembered that, since we are dealing 
with known population values, these errors are not due to sampling vari- 
ability. We would conclude, from ordinal strategy, that there is a causal 
relationship between Xs and X; in (a) and a direct path between Xy and 
X4 in (6)—both of which, we know, do not exist. Given these results, the 
burden is on the proponents of ordinal strategy to demonstrate that “it 
is reasonable to assume that ‘true’ effects of ordinal variables are best 
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measured by ordinal statistics rather than by interval statistics applied 
to alternative scoring systems” (Smith 1972, p. 216). 

Reassessment of ordinal strategy.—On the basis of the preceding dis- 
cussion, a reassessment of ordinal strategy and its underlying logic is in 
order. The derivation of normal equations of ordinary regression is based 
on the prediction strategy in which the coefficients of the prediction 
equation 


H = bam + bazz +... + dite (9) 


are chosen in such a way that the expression 2(Y — Y’)? is minimal, and 
therefore the meaning of partials ultimately depends on the appropriate- 
ness Of that strategy. (Without loss of generality, it is assumed in eq. 
[9] that variables are measured from their respective means.) Note first 
that equation (9) can be rewritten in the orm of pair comparisons: 


(V2 TY O = ay £6 haga ty) Ee EE EE 
. (10) 


where # and j represent a pair of observations (Hawkes 1971). 

Equation (10) highlights two uses of multivariate prediction of pair 
differences: (1) expected differences on the dependent variable, Y, be- 
tween a pair, ¿ and j, are the sum of the weighted differences between the 
two on Ai... Aa where weights are the partials; and (2) the expected 
difference between the two on Y, given the difference on one independent 
variable (say, X,) and ties on remaining variables, is b,(X1¿— Xy), 
which clarifies the meaning of b, as a partial coefficient. 

To justify the notion that normal equations derived from equation (9) 
can be used for ordinal data, it must be shown that a meaningful predic- 
tion scheme, equivalent to equation (9) or (10), is available for multi- 
variate ordinal data. Let us once again consider a situation in which 
variables Y, X,, and X2 are measured on ordinal scales, the underlying 
relationships among the “true” variables are linear, and Y is completely 
determined by the X’s. In short, let us assume that the underlying rela- 
tionship can be summarized by 


(Y, — Y y) = Dal ie Xy) + Bal Xa — Aal, (11) 


Now consider what should be the predicted order on Y; that is, which 
one of the three outcomes—Y, > Y, Y¿= Y, or Y< Y;—should be 
anticipated. For a pair in which there is no variation in Xe, the order on 
Y can be anticipated if we know the direction of b, and the order of the 
pair on X,. If 6; is positive, we would predict the order on Y to be con- 
cordant with the order on X,; if b; is negative, we would predict the order 
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on Y to be discordant with the order on KE, This suggests that a certain 
type of partial relationship can be defined for ordinal data 17 

For a pair in which one member is different from the other on two or 
more independent variables, the order on Y cannot always be anticipated, 
even if Y is a complete linear function of these independent variables. 
For instance, referring to equation (10), consider a case in which the pair 
differs on both X, and X». There are two general types of situation that 
may arise: 


1. Both 5, and b, have the same sign and the orders on E, and X, are 
consistent; or b, and b have opposite signs and the order on E, is 
discordant with the order on Xo. 

2. Both b, and b, have the same sign but the orders on X, and X, are 
discordant; or 6, and ba have different signs but the orders on X4 
and X. are concordant. 


In the first type, the effect of one independent variable is supposed to 
reinforce that of the other. Therefore, one can anticipate the order on Y, 
given both the information on the order on X, and X; and the informa- 
tion on the directions of the underlying relationship. In the second type, 
the effect of one variable is supposed to contradict the effect of the other 
variables. Therefore, the resultant order on Y will depend upon the rela- 
tive magnitude of the two terms 0;(X1; — Zu) and ba(X2; — Xy). The 
magnitude of each term depends on both the relative magnitudes of bı 
and ba and the relative magnitudes of the differences on X, and Xy. The 


11 There is a special type of ordinal partial which utilizes information on pairs that 
are tied on all the independent variables but one. Such partials are Davis’s partial y 
(1967) and Reynolds’s weighted average T (1973). Partials for Somers's d can be 
similarly defined. The obvious disadvantage of these partials is that, if there are no 
ties among the rankings, all of them are undefined. Another apparent weakness noted 
by some (Somers 1968) is that too much information in ordinal data is ignored or 
wasted. It can be argued, however, in the manner of Reynolds (1973), that partials 
of this type have desirable properties. For example, for the fictitious data shown in 
table 4, the weighted average partials (T's, y's, and d's) between X, and Xy, and 
between X, and X,, are all zero, which is congruent with the underlying causal 
structure. Furthermore, the notion of “control” is most clearly demonstrated by the 
traditional subgroup analysis (Lazarsfeld 1957; Hyman 1955); therefore, partials de- 
fined in this manner have the most clear interpretation. In defining partials in this 
manner, no valid information is wasted. Only ambiguous information is ignored. An- 
ticipating discussions to follow, it seems better to ignore ambiguous information than 
to incorporate it into analysis by “arbitrarily” assuming a certain equivalence. Until 
better measures of partial ordinal association are developed, one may consider using 
this type of partials whenever rankings contain enough ties. In Reynolds’s experi- 
mentation, he used a continuous variable and therefore had to collapse or group 
the values of control variables, a procedure which invited Hawkes’s criticism (1973). 
Mine is an example that is not contaminated by arbitrary grouping. Hawkes’s con- 
tention that ordinary partials and the partials based on ties on control variables are 
different is well taken. But it is not clear why the ordinary partial should be given 
conceptual superiority, 
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ordinal strategy is to assume the equivalence of magnitude, not only of 
the differences of every pair (# and j) on a given variable (X,) but also 
of such differences across the variables X; and Xo: 


magnitude (Xu — X1) = magnitude (Xu — Xy), 


if the pair (4, j) differs on both X, and X>. That such a strategy implic- 
itly introduces distortion is obvious. Because of such distortion and loss 
of information, the orders on Y cannot be predicted correctly with the 
ordinal strategy, even if Y is a perfect linear function of the Ais 

To state the matter another way, the ordinal strategy violates measure- 
ment assumptions of the ordinal scale by assuming equivalence of the 
magnitude of rank differences in two ways: (1) by assuming that every 
difference for a given variable is equivalent (e.g., the difference between 
rank 1 and rank 10 = the difference between rank 1 and rank 2); and 
(2) by assuming that any rank difference on one variable (X 1) is equiv- 
alent to any rank difference on another (X2) as long as they have the 
same direction (e.g., the difference between rank 2 and rank 5 on Xy = 
the difference between rank 9 and rank 10.on X23): 

The cost of making such implicit assumptions is by now obvious. What 
is important to note is that the merits of ordinal strategy, if there are 
any, cannot be claimed, on the basis of its presumed conformity to the 
underlying measurement assumptions of ordinal variables, and that the 
existence of meaningful interpretations of ordinal coefficients in a multi- 
variate context cannot be assumed on the basis of their existence at the 
bivariate level. : 


PARAMETRIC STRATEGY AND QUANTIFICATION 


On the presumption that there is no ordinal multivariate-analysis method 
comparable to those of multiple regression and such variants as partial 
correlation and path analysis, researchers have often applied so-called 
parametric statistics to orlinal data. The preceding section bas demon- 
strated conclusively that the presumption is still valid. We must now ex- 
amine the implications of using parametric strategy. 


Adoption of Parametric Strategy 


The parametric strategy of multivariate analysis of ordinal data involves 
the use of Pearson’s r as the basic measure of bivariate association. Since 
Pearson’s r requires metric data, the ordinal data have to be converted 
to metric data; the type of conversion to be used depends upon the type 
of ordinal data at hand. For our purposes, it is sufficient to differentiate 
among three types of ordinal data. The first type, often called “ordered 
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categories” or “rankings with many ties,” is found when descriptive labels 
are used to indicate the orders among the categories, as in “strongly 
agree,” “agree,” “disagree,” and “strongly disagree.” The second type, 
called “pure rankings,” is found when cases are literally ranked, with 
few tied rankings. The third type, often considered ordinal, is found 
when numerical scores are used, as in IQ scales and Duncan’s SES scale, 
although there is no generally accepted unit of measurement. The con- 
version rules appropriate to the three types are, respectively, (1) to as- 
sign to the ordered categories any evenly spaced numerical values that 
preserve the original order; (2) to convert rankings into corresponding 
numbers;*? and (3) (a) to consider the given values as valid metric 
scores, or (b) to convert the scores into rankings and then convert the 
resulting rankings into numbers (Labovitz 1970).18 In short, the heart 
of parametric strategy is to assume equal distance between all adjacent 
rankings, either in the final rankings, as in 1, 2, and 36, or in the initial 
rankings used as components of pseudometric scales (e.g., Duncan’s SES 
scale), as in 3a. This strategy obviously imputes scale properties that 
are not warranted under the assumption of ordinal scaling. 

Thanks to statistics texts for social scientists, almost all users of para- 
metric strategy adopt it not out of ignorance of the danger of violating 
measurement assumptions but out of a desire to pursue interesting multi- 
variate analyses, even at the risk of making errors. The implicit assump- 
tion is that, most of the time, the errors are so minor that major 
conclusions drawn from the analyses would not be affected by them. Is 
the use of parametric strategy, then, merely a matter of convenience and 
faith, or is there some logical justification for its use? A convenient point 
of departure is provided by Labovitz’s recent argument for the adoption 
of parametric strategy (Labovitz 1970, 1971; for criticisms of Labovitz, 
see Mayer 1970, 1971; Schweitzer and Schweitzer 1971; Vargo 1971). 


Pearsonian r under Monotonic Transformations 


Labovitz’s central argument for the use of parametric strategy on ordinal 
data is based on his finding that Pearson’s bivariate r remains stable un- 
der various monotonic transformations. (For uses of ż- and F-tests for 
simple hypotheses, see Abelson and Tukey 1959; Boneau 1960; Tukey 
1954.) Using the measurement model presented in figure 1, Labovitz’s 
frame of reference can be represented as in figure 9. Labovitz assumes 
that the suicide rate (for an occupational category) is measured on an 
interval scale and that the NORC scale of SES is measured on an ordinal 


12 It is equivalent to using Spearman’s p. Š 


18 Although Labovitz seems to suggest this type of scoring (3b), bis argument is 
also consistent with 3a. 
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scale (that is, f, is assumed to be a linear function, and fz is assumed to 
be a monotonic function). He assumes implicitly that the pattern of rela- 
tionship between £, and #, is linear. 

To examine the possible distortion in the measurement of association 
between t¿ and m, introduced by the use of Pearson's r, Labovitz first 
generates 19 “random monotonic transformations” of m,, all of which 
will remain monotonic functions of GU m, is, as assumed, a monotonic 
function of LG He then examines the magnitude of correlations (1) be- 
tween the rankings!‘ of m, and the 19 “scoring systems” (including Me 
itself) and (2) between all possible pairs of the 19 scoring systems. He 
finds the average correlation for both sets to be extremely high; for the 
first set it is .9876, with no correlation lower than .97 (Labovitz 1970, p. 
520). 

Although Labovitz uses the relationship between an ordinal variable 
and an interval variable as an example, his argument can easily be gen- 
eralized to the relationship between two ordinal variables. He has shown 
that, given such high expected correlation between ¢, and m, (and be- 
tween £, and my), the correlation between m, and My (fmm) will be close 
to that between LG and £, (ri because the attenuation due to miie)’ 
Ymt(y) iS likely to be small. A path-analytic representation of the model 
is given in figure 10. Generalizing the results of bivariate association, 
Labovitz finally contends that Pearson’s r can be fruitfully used with or- 
dinal data as basic input to multivariate analysis. 


Conditions for the Stability of r under Monotonic Transformation 


Critics of Labovitz quickly point out ‘that the correlation between the un- 
derlying metric and its monotonic transformations can be quite small if 
the monotonic transformation systematically distorts the underlying met- 
ric (Schweitzer and Schweitzer 1971; Mayer 1971). For instance, if m, 


14 Strict monotonic transformations of t, will have the same ranking as t,. There- 
fore, there is only one ranking to consider. 
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is a certain exponential or logarithmic function of LG and the number of 
ranks in m, is fairly large (say 30), the correlation between m, and te 
can be less than .5 (Schweitzer and Schweitzer 1971). On the other hand, 
these critics partially confirm Labovitz’s claim of the robustness of r un- 
der monotonic transformations by showing that a substantial distortion 
of a systematic nature (one that is not as extreme as are some exponen- 
tial transformations) does not reduce the correlation between the original 
metric and the transformations appreciably. For example, the correlation 
between m, and LG given that M= t and N = 30, is still .9703 
(Schweitzer and Schweitzer 1971; for a similar argument, see also Vargo 


- 1971). 


Earlier theoretical work by Stuart (1954) in fact anticipates Labovitz's 
demonstration in fuller detail. Stuart examines the expected values of 
Pearson's r between the rankings and the underlying metric values when 
n cases (or values) are sampled randomly from various distributions in 
which the underlying metric values are assumed to be continuous. Stuart’s 
sampling is equivalent to Labovitz's random transformations.!' 

The expected (or average) correlation over repeated sampling is shown 
to take the following general form: 


Rech 
GE SE x C, (12) 


where C, is the expected correlation, n is the sample size, and C is a con- 
stant indicating the correlation between rankings and the metric values 





15 Statisticians working with ranks often compare sampling randomly from a con- 
tinuum to dropping points randomly on a line in order to examine the effects of 
stretching intervals randomly. 
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when # is infinite. Note that C, is affected by n, the sample size in Stu- 
art's model and the number of ranks in Labovitz's; f(n — 1)/(n + 1)]# 
approaches 1.0 rather rapidly as np increases. The value of C, however, de- 
pends on the nature of the underlying dist-ibution. For instance, C is 1.0 
if the underlying distribution is uniform, and it becomes smaller as the 
underlying distribution deviates from uniform distribution (the following 
values are from Stuart [1954] unless otherwise noted): 


C= when the underlying distribution is uniform; 

C = 9772 when it is normal; 

C = .9496 when it resembles one-half of a normal distribution (Ait- 
kin and Hume 1966); 

C = .8660 when it is exponential; 

C= .7797 when it resembles a y? distribution with 1 degree of free- 
dom. 


Unless the deviation from uniform distribution is fairly extreme, C re- 
mains relatively high. 

Note, first, that Stuart and Labovitz have dealt with random transfor- 
mations, not systematic distortions. Second, the high correlation between 
the underlying metric and a random transformation requires two addi- 
tional conditions: (1) relatively flat distribution and (2) differentiation 
of many ranks. 

Labovitz’s example meets all of the preceding conditions because his 
simulation is based on a model of random monotonic transformations, a 
uniform underlying distribution, and n= 31.1% The actual average of 
correlations between the 19 scoring systems and this ranking is .9876, 
slightly higher than the theoretically expected value 


n—1N? 135 
Cge = = — = 9726. 
n+1 37 


The slight discrepancy between the two may be attributed either to the 
fact that Labovitz examined only 19 sampling experiments or to the fact 
that his transformations may not be truly random. 





Systematic Distortions and Nonlinear Relationships 


Granted that the correlation between the underlying metric and rankings, 
which stretches the underlying interval randomly, is high, what assur- 
ance do we have that our ordinal data or rankings do not distort the 
underlying interval systematically and to an extreme extent? None, if 
we are to accept the textbook definition of an ordinal scale. But scaling 


16 He examines 36 job categories. Because of ties in a few job categories, 31 ranks 
were actually used. 
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arises as part of larger ongoing research activities, and actual measure- 
ments take on their full meaning only within the context of such research 
(Guttman 1971). 

Suppose now that m, and m,, two ordinal variables, exhibit linear as- 
sociation—that is, the pattern of relationship between the two, after the 
two ordinal variables are converted, is linear. If we do not have any 
theoretical expectation at all about the pattern of the relationship be- 
tween fs and £,, such observed linear patterns may imply a variety of 
possibilities, some of which are listed here: 

1. The pattern of the relationship between ¢, and £, is linear, and my 
and m, do not distort the underlying metric values systematically. 

2. The pattern of the underlying relationship between #, and t, follows 
that of logarithmic or exponential functions, and one of the rankings 
(m, or my) distorts the underlying metric value systematically ‘in 
such a way that the observed pattern between m, and m, is linear. 

3. The pattern of the underlying relationship between f,¿ and LG is lin- 
ear, and 1, and m, are exponential functions of their respective met- 
rics, 

On a bivariate level, these possibilities may seem equally plausible, but 
the situation will change as we introduce more variables and whatever 
knowledge we have about the relationships among them. If, for instance, 
we have another variable, m,, which shows a linear pattern with m, and 
m,, we might be more inclined to accept the first possibility. Or, in some 
situations, there might be a variable, m,,, measured on an interval scale, 
which is expected to be associated with ¢, and £, in a particular way. By 
bringing in such additional information, we may reduce ambiguities in 
the data and validate the measurement assumptions made. 

Another issue raised by Mayer deserves comment at this point. In or- 
der to undermine Labovitz’s assertion that extreme distortions, such as 
those represented by some exponential functions, are rare, Mayer reminds 
us that there are situations in which it is not clear whether Y (e.g., gross 
national product) or its logarithm has the relevant metric (1971, p. 520). 
Mayer implies that the growth curve is often exponential; only the growth 
curve based on log Y will, in these cases, be linear. Mayer argues that 
in such a case the use of Pearson’s r under the implicit assumption that 
Y is a relevant metric will yield misleading results because the relation- 
ship between Y and X is not linear. 

Mayer’s example is somewhat misleading if taken as supporting the 
measurement purist’s position, because, if one uses ordinal strategy on 
the assumption that the relationship between ¢, and my can deviate from 
linearity to an unknown extent, the result will be uninformative. That Y 
is an exponential function of X or that log Y is a linear function of X 
would be lost forever. Mayer’s argument, however, highlights another 
question about the use of Pearson’s r: should it be used when the observed 
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relationship between m, and m, is nonlinear? Applying it to nonlinear re- 
lationships is not recommended, regardless of whether variables are ordi- 
nal or interval. As a matter of principle, the form of the relationship 
should be checked before Pearson’s r is app:ied. If nonlinearity is found, 
suitable transformations must be performed before Pearson’s r can be ap- 
plied. In short, the requirement of a linear pattern in an observed rela- 
tionship is not limited to the analysis of ordinal data. The advantage of 
parametric strategy, if taken in its proper perspective, lies exactly in the 
fact that it forces one to examine the form of the relationship in the ob- 
served data and to use information gained by such analysis for the im- 
provement of one’s measurements. 


Conversion Errors in Multivariate Analysis 


Although Labovitz argues for the adoption of parametric strategy in ana- 
lyzing multivariate ordinal data, he in fact examined only bivariate cor- 
relations. We have learned by examining the ordinal strategy that it is 
unwise to impute the properties of bivariate coefficients to the multivari- 
ate coefficient.*7 It is in order, then, to examine whether minor errors in- 
troduced in the bivariate correlation by ccnverting ranks into numbers 
remain minor in the multivariate context, especially with respect to our 
ability to identify some of the strategic patterns of multivariate relation- 
ships. 

Following the same strategy employed in examining the ordinal strat- 
egy, I examine a few simple known causal structures to see how the para- 
metric strategy works when errors in parametric coding or conversion 
errors are substantial. As in table 4, three variables, X,, Z, and W, are 
used as exogenous variables which are independent of each other. I then 
create variables Xs, Za, and X, according to a known causal scheme. In- 
stead of making the exogenous variables consist of equal-spaced values, 
I make them contain unequal-spaced values, as shown in the first three 
columns of table 5. 

The values of Xe, Za, and X; are created according to the following 
causal schemes: Xa = Xi + Z; X; =X, +W; and X,=X2+W; 
their causal structures are shown in the first part of figure 11. (Variables 
Z and W can be considered “unmeasured” variables in the usual path- 
analytic context.) 

Now assume that the real magnitudes of X,, X2, Xs, and Xy are un- 
known and that they are measured only on an ordinal scale. If one were 
following the parametric strategy, he would have treated the rankings 
shown in the last six columns of table 5 as if they were interval. Note 


17 If stability in the bivariate coefficients were to be the only criterion, one would 
prefer T over r because ze, among the 19 transformations, would all be 1.0. 
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that the ranking of m distorts X, in one direction, whereas the ranking 
of ma distorts Z in another direction, and that the distortion is substan- 
tial. Also note that W is less distorted by its rankings than the other two 
exogenous variables. 

Applying parametric statistics to the data in which ranks are treated 
as metric values produces the following bivariate Pearsonian correlation 
coefficients (which are equivalent to Spearman’s p’s): 

719 == .694: ef Sg .816; 7 op = .601; 


p= .694; os — 919; ss = .609. 
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E aer (The primes are used to-differentiate these observed correlations from the 


correlations between underlying metric variables.) 

Figure 11 presents two different path-analysis solutions, along with the 
underlying true causal structure. The first solution is obtained by apply- 
ing the simple estimation method suggested by Goldberger (1970). The 
second is obtained by assuming only that the weak causal order among 
the variables is known (see Kim and Kohout 1975). Note that, although ` 
the overall errors seem minor, the bias introduced by errors is not always 
in the same direction. 

The nature of the errors introduced above requires some examination. 
From the argument presented by Labovitz, we would expect some degree 
of attenuation in the observed correlation, but that is not all. Let us 
examine figure 12, in which the relationships among the ordinal variables 
are decomposed into what is due to the relationship among the underly- 
ing metric values and what is due to the correlations among the errors. 
The coefficients linking the metric values and the ordinal variables rep- 
resenf the correlations between the two. These coefficients will be 1.0 if 
and only if the true intervals between adjacent rankings are exactly the 
same. Labovitz’s experiment demonstrated that these coefficients would 
be close to 1.0 if certain conditions were met. The lowest correlation be- 
tween the true metric and its ranking in our example exists between Xy 
and mı, where a: treats the difference of 1.0 between 1 and 2 as equiv- 
alent to the difference of 7.0 between 2 and 9. Note that, as the number 
of ranks increases, the correlation between the metric and its ranking in- 
creases. For example, the correlation between X4 and m4 is .996. Since 
most phenomena we deal with vary within a limited range, as we examine 
more cases throughout the range the gaps between adjacent true values 
are likely to decrease. Therefore, as Labovitz noted, the errors in con- 
version will diminish as the number of cases increases, unless the ordinal 
distortion is systematic and extreme. I have already commented on the 
implications of such systematic distortions in ranking. 

Now let us examine the effects of correlations among conversion errors 
on the observed correlations among rankings. It is interesting to note that 
the observed correlations between ordinal variables are all higher than 
would be expected if the conversion errors were completely independent 
of each other. More specifically, if conversion errors were not correlated 
at all, the correlation between m and ma would be .633 (= .917 X 
107 X .976); the amount of attenuation in correlation would be .074 
(== .707 — .633). But, as it turns out, the actual discrepancy between 
the true correlation and the observed one is only .013 (.707 — .694). The 
correlation between conversion errors accounts for .061 of the observed 
correlation. 

Problems of conversion errors in multivariate analysis obviously de- 
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serve much more systematic and extensive examination than can be at- 
tempted here. (It must be borne in mind that conversion errors, unlike 
random errors in measurement, are in general not likely to be indepen- 
dent of each other.) 1 will mention only a couple of known implications 
of errors in multivariate analysis. To begin with, even if errors are inde- 
pendent of each other, their effect on the partial coefficients in multiple 
regression cannot be anticipated easily. Bohrnstedt and Carter (1971) 
show that, although in bivariate correlation stochastic errors in the mea- 
surement of independent variables always attenuate the observed correla- 
tion, in multiple regression this type of conservative bias does not always 
happen. Furthermore, minor errors in the correlated variables can pro- 
duce substantial shifts in the relative magnitude of partials (Blalock 
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| 1965; Darlington 1968; Johnston 1972). For the present, 1 can only 
caution against overinterpretation of minor differences in partials.. 


Ties in the Ranking 


As noted earlier, the most common form of ordinal data in the social sci- 
ences is ordered polytomies, or rankings with many ties. Most discussions 
of ordinal variables and most theoretical investigations in ordinal statis- 
tics are heavily biased toward the pure ranking. Consequently, neither 
the result of Stuart’s theoretical investigation of expected correlation be- 
tween the underlying metric and the ranking nor Labovitz’s simulation 
addresses directly the problems of ordered polytomies. 

Given ordered polytomies, there are two alternative approaches one 
can adopt. The first is to assume that the underlying metric is continuous 
and that any occurrence of ties in the ranking is the result of measurement 
imprecision. The second is to assume that there is no underlying con- 
tinuum and that the ties in ranking reflect true equivalence. (For discus- 
sion of this controversy, see Pearson and Heron 1913; Yule 1912.) 

There are situations in which the choice between the two is obvious. 
For instance, the ordinal categories resulting from deliberate grouping of 
finer values clearly calls for the first view. Examples of this type of or- 
dinal data are legion: high, middle, and low with respect to income, 
education, opinion, and the like. There are, however, situations in which 
the choice is not obvious: for example, a Likert-type scale in which the 
respondents are asked to choose among “strongly agree,” “agree,” “dis- 
agree,” and “strongly disagree” or “for,” “neutral,” and “against.” 

It is important to note that the number of ranks or categories in the 
ordered polytomies is normally small. One cannot, therefore, count on 
the argument, developed in the previous sections, that the distortion in 
parametric coding will normally decrease as the number of ranks in- 
creases. Nor, on the other hand, can it be assumed that the conversion 
errors in ranking with many ties will follow the pattern of errors found 
in pure ranking among a few cases (produced by either Stuart’s sampling 
or Labovitz’s random transformations). Since many cases fall on the 
same rank, one must assume either a “grouping” error or the existence 
of a discrete underlying distribution. In either case, the true differences 
between adjacent rankings are less likely to fluctuate than would be the 
case when a few cases were sampled from continuous distribution or a 
few cases were dropped randomly on a line. 

Whichever perspective one adopts concerning a particular polytomy, 
ranking with many ties is more easily accessible to quantification. To il- 
lustrate what is meant by quantification, let us examine the simplest pos- 
sible situation where there is an interval variable, m,, which is assumed 
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to be associated linearly with the underlying metric, tẹ, of the ordered 
polytomy, m,. In such situations, it is reasonable to use the differences in 
the means of m, for each category as the criteria of rescaling, provided 
that the observed relationship is compatible with the assumptions that 
m, is a monotonic function of ¢, and that m, is linearly associated with 
to. For these assumptions to be valid, the means of my for each category 
of m, must preserve the monotonicity of the ranks in m,. However, minor 
reversals in the order of the means may result from errors in measure- 
ment and sampling. In such a case, one may combine adjacent categories 
of m,. (For discussion oí “Pool-Adjacent-Violator” algorithm for isotonic 
regression, see Barlow et al. 1972, p. 13, n.) Part of the literature on or- 
dinal regression is also relevant here (Boyle 1970; Lyons 1971; Lyons 
and Carter 1971; MacDonald 1973).18 The trick is to use any effect- 
proportionate coding as an interval scale of X (see Lyons 1971). Such 
quantification is valid only if there is a substantive theory supporting the 
. existence of an underlying linear association. 

When there are only ordered polytomies to examine, one must use a 
somewhat different approach. As long as it can be assumed that the un- 
derlying values of the ordered polytomies are linearly associated, the re- 
lationships between the ordinal variables can be exploited for a possible 
quantification. Two approaches are suggested in the literature. The first 
is based on the view that ties result from measurement errors; the second 
is based on the assumption that the ‘underlying values are discrete. 

To apply the first approach, one must cope with errors in grouping as 
well as indeterminacies of ordinal scaling. Pearson extensively investi- 
gated problems of measuring the underlying correlation from the obser- 
vation of the association between polytomies when the underlying true 
distribution was assumed to be normal (1904, 1913; Pearson and Heron 
1913; Pearson and Pearson 1922). The simplest approach he suggested 
was to use, as the measure of the underlying correlation, 


R= $/(1 + P}, 


where di — x?/n = the mean square contingency (Pearson 1904, 1913; 
Pearson and Heron 1913). Pearson and others since then (Ritchie-Scott 
1918; Pearson and Pearson 1922; Lancaster and Hamdan 1964) have 
suggested the use of a correlation based on a polychoric series as the bet- 
ter approximation to the underlying metric correlation. 


18 MacDonald (1973) considers “ordinal regression” a misnomer because, in the 
usual context of dummy regression, no constraints are applied to the values that a 
category can assume, If one assumes that there is an underlying linear relationship 
between true values and that measurement values are monotonic functions of true 
values, correct effect-proportional coding should not reverse order in ranking. For 
the handling of a similar bivariate problem from a different perspective, see Mayer 
(1972); see also Barlow et al. (1972). 
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The second approach to the measurement of the underlying correlation 
does not assume that ties are results of grouping errors but requires that 
the association between the two underlying values be linear. In this ap- 
proach, the first canonical correlation between the two polytomies (or 
between the two sets of dummy variables, each set representing one polyt- 
omy) is used as the estimate of the underlying correlation, and the first 
canonical variates, or any linear transformations of them, are taken as 
interval scales of the underlying metric (Hirschfeld 1935; Hotelling 1936; 
Fisher 1940; Maung 1941; Williams 1952; Lancaster 1958; for applica- 
tion to social science data, see Hope 1972; Duncan-Jones 1972; Kim and 
Smidt 1974) 78 

A more satisfactory exposition of quantification than is suggested above 
must be undertaken in a separate article. The most important points to. 
note here are that the use of parametric strategy logically demands pos- 
sible quantification based on the systematic examination of the pattern 
of relationships in the data, and that there are better means to achieve 
quantification than simply assuming equal intervals. 


CONCLUDING REMARKS 
The general thrust of the argument of this paper has been to expose some 


incongruities in the ordinal strategy of multivariate analysis and to re- 


direct misplaced emphasis in advocating the use of parametric strategy. 
The paper has, I hope, clearly demonstrated that the logic of ordinal pre- 
diction involves measurement assumptions that are not supported by the 
properties of the ordinal scale and that, in consequence, the ordinal par- 
tials cannot, in general, be clearly interpreted. 

The argument is not meant to discredit ordinal statistics in general; it 
takes issue only with the application of ordinal statistics to sophisticated 
multivariate analysis. Implicit in it is the conviction that both the ac- 
ceptance of textbook definitions of ordinal scales and the belief that un- 
derlying metric values are unknowable are incompatible with the use of 
multivariate methods, such as path analysis, because proper interpreta- 
tion of partials in such analysis requires not only better measurements 
but also more substantive theory.?° 


19 Tn an analysis where no ordinal constraints are to be applied, the first canonical 
variates created by standard canonical correlations will serve as the best scales. How- 
ever, the meaningfulness of such scales has to be examined on the basis of existing 
knowledge. It is possible that, owing to the multidimensional nature of the variables, 
the first canonical variates may not be the meaningful scale one is looking for (Hope 
1972). The researcher may introduce ordinal constraints by assigning the same scale 
scores for the categories whose order is reversed from the expected order. Such 
constraints can be effectuated by combining categories (Barlow et al. 1972). 


20 Measurement requirements of causal analysis in general are greater than those 
required for the stability of correlation coefficients (for discussion, see Schoenberg 
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The examination of parametric strategy, its problems and promises, is 
guided by the assumption that, as the social sciences progress, the demands 
on multivariate analysis will increase. Adoption of the parametric strategy 
is advocated, not because assuming the equal interval of rankings pro- 
duces minor errors in the correlations but from a belief that parametric 
strategy is more compatible with the successive refinement of our mea- 
surement and theories and with the interplay between substantive theory 
and measurement. 
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Achievement: A Replication’ 


Karl L. Alexander 
Johns Hopkins University 


Bruce K. Eckland 
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Larry J. Griffin 
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Status attainment research has been characterized 
‘of analytic models of increasing complexity. Thi: 
one of the Wisconsin “social-psychological” mode: 
achievement with 15-year longitudinal data for a 
males first sampled in 1955 as high school sophor 
up in 1970. Interpersonal and subjective school: 
to mediate a substantial part of the effects of abilit 
on later status outcomes, indicating complex proc 
to those demonstrated in the original Wisconsin a 
ferences in results between the two inquiries prot 
ences In sample composition and research design. 


With the publication in 1967 of Blau and Duncan’s | 
cupational Structure, the parameters of a “basic” moc 
achievement were estimated. Since that seminal work, 
tions and extensions of the basic model have appeared 
explicate further the status attainment process (see, for € 
and Eckland, in press; Duncan, Featherman, and Dunca 
19746; Sewell, Haller, and Portes 1969). Application of 
ing framework—conceptualized as the “socioeconomic 1 
sulted in a body of research characterized by an unusual « 
and cumulativeness. 

In view of this substantial body of material, the orde 
our understanding of attainment dynamics is best serve 
new inquiries to the existing knowledge base before ex 
yet further. The comparability of the Blau-Duncan da 


i This research was supported in part by the Center for the $ 
Schools, Johns Hopkins University. We are grateful to Rober 
Comments on an earlier version of the paper. 
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e The Wisconsin Model of Socioec 


' changes in a generation (OCG) and the Wisconsin d 
ell and his associates (Sewell et al. 1969; Sewell and 
has already been evaluated (Haller and Portes 1973 
1975), as has the congruence of Blau and Duncan's c 
suggested by the data to be presented here (Alexan 
press). In view of the importance of the Wisconsin s 
standing: of the role of schooling and social-psycholc 
the status attainment process, the generality of their 
quires careful assessment. This paper, then, involve: 
replication, approximating as best we can one of t 
psychological models of socioeconomic achievement. 
While several variations of the Wisconsin model | 
literature, the one to be replicated here (see fig. 1) 


\ Edex 


Stand TL Occ Asp 


Fath Ed 








Moth Ed 
Fath Occ 


Fam Inc/Acquis 


aw 


Fic. 1-—The Wisconsin social-psychological model of soci 
For ease of presentation, certain variables in the diagran 
together; in the actual structural model and analysis, howeve 
operate on one another as diagramed. The sources for the Wi 
here are Sewell and Hauser (1972, 1975), Variable abbreviatior 
education; Moth Ed, mother’s education; Fath Occ, father” 
family income (used in Wisconsin analysis only); Acquis, 
(used in EEO analysis only); Apt, academic aptitude; Stand, 
Teach, teacher encouragement or contact; Par, parental enc 
Peer, peer plans; Edex, educational expectations; Occ Asp, t 
Educ, educational attainment; Occ, occupational attainment; 


informative, in that it considers three important ar 
achievement: education, occupation, and earnings. Pe 
of the rationale underlying the development of the Y 
reader is referred to the original research reports in- 
(Sewell et al. 1969; Sewell and Hauser 1972, 1975). 
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SAMPLE 


The data set we will employ in replicating the Wisconsi 
larly well suited for this purpose. Fortuitously, our res 
bers of the same cohort as the high school seniors in t 
sample. They are the sophomores from 42 schools in th 
Testing Service (ETS) national survey of high schoo 
sponded to a 1970 followup (designated “Explorations 
portunity,” or EEO). The comparability of the Wisconsi 
in this regard provides a unique opportunity to buttr: 
understanding of attainment dynamics derived from the 
Since the Wisconsin analysis was restricted to males of 
have selected for study the corresponding EEO subsan 
for whom there is complete information on all varial 
More detailed descriptions of the EEO schools (Ecklanc 
1972) and sampling procedures (Alexander and Eckiar 
able elsewhere. 

Two additional features of the EEO data are relev 
for this replication. Except for earnings, the socioeconon 
the Wisconsin men were measured in 1964, only seve 
school graduation. Earnings data were acquired separate 
up survey and extend through 1967, three years after the 
of occupational status. It is possible that the occupati 
returns of educational attainment may not be fully re; 
men’s careers. The longer duration of the EEO follow-: 
be better suited to assess the more extended consequ 
Finally, the national scope of the EEO sample would pi 
the generality of the Wisconsin conclusions. 


VARIABLE MEASUREMENT 


1. Four background status variables are employed in t] 
for some missing data estimates, all were obtained from 
(1) mother’s education and (2) father’s education, orig 
levels of educational certification and rescaled to year: 
pleted; (3) father’s occupation while the respondent 1 
coded in the Duncan SEI scale; and (4) a 13-item f: 
quisition” index of possessions in the respondent's high 


2 There were 947 male respondents to the EEO follow-up surve 
be identified as being of nonfarm origin (102 had farm back 
129 failed to provide usable data on father’s occupation). The 
analysis reported here represents a loss of an additional 17: 
missing data on one or more other items. 


8 Although the 1970 EEO survey did contain an item on 
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2. Academic aptitude was measured with a 20-item 
_ by ETS during the 1955 survey. Although we lack goot 
ability data for this relatively short test, our other work 
it operates within the context of these models very muc 
taking as our standard of comparison the results of si 
analyses (Alexander and Eckland 1973, 1974). The Wis 
ployed a longer instrument, the Henmon-Nelson test. 

3. Sophomore class standing was self-reported in 1 
quartile rank. The Wisconsin class rank data were obta 
school records. , 

4. An index of perceived peer college orientations w: 
summing responses to two items, one tapping the college p 
the respondent most liked and the other reporting the p 
associates attending or planning to attend college. Bot! 
tained from the 1955 schedule. The Wisconsin study e 
item indicator of friends’ plans similar to the second of 1 

5. Two indicators of the influence of adult signifi 
obtained from the 1955 schedule. One item pertained to 
and asked: “To what extent have you discussed going ti 
teachers or guidance counselors (advisors) in your schoo. 
comparably worded, pertained to parents. The respon 
both items were “not at all” “some,” “quite a lot.” The 
items is somewhat different from that used by Sewell a: 
which tapped more directly the encouragement of college 
and teachers. 

6. Educational expectations were measured in the 1 
responses were trichotomized into “college-goers,” “possil 
and “non-college-goers.” The Wisconsin variable, a d 
whether the respondent planned to enroll in a degree-g) 

university in the year following high school graduation. 
o Occupational aspiration, measured in 1955, was orl; 
90 occupational titles, which were subsequently assigned : 
this procedure was less than ideal, employing the same 
for respondent's occupational attainments produced ; 
between the rescaled occupational titles and originally « 

8. Educational attainment was originally reported as 


response rate was low and we have reservations about its validi 
variable for thet Acquisition Index in the EEO analysis would ri 
parental income-son's earnings effect, as in the Wisconsin ana 
however, in contrast to the Wisconsin results, no other signific 
effects would be obtained. The index of household possessions, 
functions much as does the Wisconsin parental income measu 
model. For these reasons we use it rather than the parental inci 
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(highest degree obtained) and subsequently recoded in 
ing completed. The Wisconsin researchers followed a si 

9. Occupational attainment in 1970 was indexed b; 
scale. . 

10. Earnings (as of 1969) were assessed by the 1 
“What was your personal income last year from work 
you held at any time last year)?” Responses were orig 
income categories, ranging from “under $2,000” to “3 
and were subsequently rescaled into dollars by assignin 
the income categories. The Wisconsin earnings data v 
Social Security records, with above-ceiling earnings estin 

Two further points concerning these earnings data a 
although the EEO question refers to “income,” it spec 
from work; therefore it clearly measures earnings r: 
(earnings and not income were also used in the Wiscon: 
the data include the earnings of multijob and part-time 
however, examined and estimated the model to be disci 
for men working full-time on only one job and found 
ference in the results. Although no independent checks 
the data on self-reported earnings are available, the reg 
on social background, ability, and educational and occur 
variables yields coefficients of determination that are qu 
past results.* 

Before turning to the data analysis itself, a few ac 
regarding the comparability of the EEO and Wisconsin 
odologies are in order. As noted earlier, the EEO reet 
veyed originally as high school sophomores, while the 
consists of high school seniors. Since many of the relatio 
ables in the model might be expected to vary somewha 
the educational career at which variables are measure: 
in sample composition may be of considerable importa 
educational expectations might show smaller effects i 
than in the Wisconsin model, since the latter, measured 
is more proximate to the high school—college transition. 


4The following coefficients of determination are taken from S 
those from the OCG project, which omit measured ability, all 
gression of earnings on social background (variously: defined), 
attainment, and occupational status: OCG (25-34 age cohort), 
216; OCG (45-54), .221; OCG (55-64), .158 (all from Dunca 
NORC, .166 (from Griliches and Mason 1973); Duncan (1968 
(1972), .222 (correlations corrected for attenuation}; and Kol 
corresponding EEO coefficient, .117, most closely resembles that 
of comparable age (25-34). The Wisconsin coefficient for the : 
(see table 1). i 
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Education, Occupation, and Wage Differences 


between White and Black Men’ 


Ross M. Stolzenberg 
Johns Hopkins University 


Past research has indicated repeatedly that black men receive lower 
wages than white males working in the same occupation. Past find- 
ings have also suggested that these within-occupation earnings dif- 
ferentials are caused largely by within-occupation race differences 
in men’s success in converting their years of schooling into dollars 
of earnings. This paper reexamines the role of returns of schooling 
in producing differences in earnings of white and black men who 
are employed in the same occupation. The role of schooling in deter- 
mining wages of all workers is also considered. A hypothesis sug- 
gesting that years of schooling and years of labor-force experience 
have joint nonadditive effects on earnings is formulated, tested, and 
supported by several regression analyses. A measure of race differ- 
ences in wage returns to schooling based on partial derivatives is 
computed from separate regression analyses of earnings of white and 
black males in each of 62 detailed occupation categories. These 
occupation categories subtend 79% of the black male labor force 
(and 68% of the total labor force) which reported its occupation 
in the 1960 census of population. The results surprisingly indicate 
that within-occupation race differences in wage returns to schooling 
are not large enough to cause substantial race differences in pay for 
incumbents of those occupations employing the vast majority of 
black men in the labor force. This finding suggests that racial dif- 
ferences in the quality of schooling are largely irrelevant to within- 
occupation race differences in earnings. 


The last decade has seen major efforts to understand the ways individuals’ 
schooling affect their occupational attainment and earnings (see, for exam- 
ple, Blau and Duncan 1967; Duncan, Featherman, and Duncan 1968; 
Becker 1964; Mincer 1970; Jencks et al. 1972). This period has also seen 
major efforts to comprehend the mechanisms by which black men tend to 
be shunted into the lowest-paying occupations in the economy and then 
paid the lowest wages of any workers employed in these occupations (see 
Duncan 1969; Siegel 1965; Lieberson and Fuguitt 1967; Hodge and 
Hodge 1965). These two lines of research are obviously intertwined: 


1 This research was supported by grant DLMA 91-26-72-24 from the U.S, Depart- 
ment of Labor. The views expressed are those of the author and are not necessarily 
those of the U.S. Department of Labor. The research upon which this paper is based 
benefited from helpful suggestions by Paul M. Siegel, O. D. Duncan, E. O. Laumann, 
C. R. Hill, and L. A. Ferman. The author retains culpability for remaining errors. 
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Noncomparability of measurement strategies also is prc 
points. We have already noted various differences in the 
measurement of variables in the EEO and Wisconsin mo 
the Wisconsin analysis employs family income as one of : 
status background, whereas we have substituted a factc 
of household possessions. 

When item variances and measures differ, as they do in 
the direct comparison of standardized coefficients can be 
(Schoenberg 1972). Even so, it would still be informs 
across models the functioning of variables within models, 
our general strategy. For those variables measured on ide 
the EEO and Wisconsin studies (the objective status origi 
variables), we will compare directly the metric regression 
there are no formal statistical standards to guide such cc 
ments of similarity and dissimilarity are necessarily son 
With this note of caution, we proceed to the analysis. As 
study, path analysis is employed to estimate the paramete 


RESULTS 


Owing to considerations of space, the interitem correlati 
sented. The means and standard deviations of all variat 
models, however, are reported in table 2.° 


Basic Model 


Table 1 presents the parameter estimates or regression 
“basic” model of socioeconomic achievement that inch 
origins, aptitude, and the tangible career achievements of 
pational status, and earnings. Such a model is useful in is 
parameters of the status attainment process, even thoug; 
important school process and social-psychological varia 
structural version. 

The model begins by positing the dependence of menta 
four indicators of socioeconomic origins. As Hauser (1 
dependency establishes an upper limit on the oft-presumec 
in tests of mental aptitude. The status-ability relations 


5 One consistent difference between the EEO and Wisconsin a 
deserves mention. The EEO scorés on the Duncan scale for 
occupational aspirations, and occupational attainments all averag 
points higher than the corresponding Wisconsin means. This is an ar 
for which we have no entirely satisfactory explanation, The Y 
father’s occupational status more closely approximates the valu 
OCG cohort of men aged 25-34 (Blau and Duncan 1967). 
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nearly all competent research on racial earnings differentials. gives serious 
attention to the effects of race differences in educational attainment. Many 
investigations of the economic value of schooling have similarly considered 
pay differentials between white and black men of equal educational attain- 
ment, if only as deviant facts which need explaining in order to “rescue” 
general hypotheses about the large or small economic value of schooling 
(see Miller 1966; Jencks et al. 1972, pp. 218-19). 

Some general propositions have emerged from these studies of how 
schooling and race affect individual earnings, particularly the disturbing 
finding that there are large racial differences in male workers’ wage returns 
to schooling (see Siegel 1965; Miller 1966: Duncan 1969). That is, it 
has been found repeatedly that black men are less successful than their 
white counterparts in “converting” years of schooling into dollars of earn- 
ings, even when racial differences in schooling, family background, occu- 
pation, and other factors are taken into consideration. Numerous analyses 
have also carried the argument that these race differences in wage returns 
to schooling are not merely artifacts of hiring discrimination which keep 
educationally qualified black men out of the more remunerative occupa- 
tions; a number of studies have found race differences in wage returns to 
schooling “within” occupational categories (see Siegel 1965; Thurow 1967; 
Waldman 1969, p. 22).*? These studies have led to the belief that pay dif- 
ferences between white and black men employed in the same occupation 
are substantially determined by race differences in wage returns to school- 
ing. Some have argued that these findings are at least partly the unsur- 
prising consequences of racial differences in quality of schooling (see Arrow 
1971, p. 3; Johnson and Stafford 1970; Welch 1966, 1967), while others 
have argued that within-occupation differences in wage returns to educa- 
tion are caused largely by racial discrimination (see Siegel 1965). 

My purpose here is not to join this debate over the etiology of race 
differences in wage returns to schooling for incumbents of the same occu- 
pation. Rather, I will argue that the debate ought not be contended at all. 
I will argue that black-white differences in returns to education make a 
small or negligible contribution to the pay differences between white and 
black men who are incumbents of the same occupation, at least in those 
occupations in which the vast majority of black men are employed. My 
argument will be based on considerations of the mechanisms by which 


2 Duncan's (1969) analysis appears to be unique insofar as it offers a model which 
provides larger estimated wage returns to schooling for blacks than for whites when 
occupational wage effects are held constant. Duncan’s model is also unique in that 
these estimates are based on standardized regression coefficients derived from different 
populations and in that occupational effects are measured by his occupational socio- 
economic index (SEI). However, like other studies of racial earnings differentials, 
Duncan finds that whites have substantially higher wage returns to schooling when 
occupational SEI is not held constant. 
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Education, Occupation, and Wage Differences 


schooling affects wages and on statistical analyses made at the level of 
census-detailed occupation categories. 1 will conclude that while white 
and black men do indeed receive different rates of return on their school- 
ing, racial pay differences between incumbents of the same occupation 
seem to be largely unrelated to wage returns to schooling. Finally, my 
findings will allow some indirect inferences about the effects of racial dif- 
ferences in quality of schooling on racial differences in pay. 

Before starting my analysis, it is worthwhile to take note of a recent ' 
study which argues that schooling has only negligible effects on socioeco- 
nomic achievement. Jencks, in Inequality (1972), has argued that the 
key problem in the study of socioeconomic attainment is not that some 
groups (such as black men) are economically disadvantaged, but rather 
that many individual members of a wide variety of groups are too poor, 
and that many individual members of these same groups are too rich 
(p. 14). According to Jencks, the problem is not that some groups have 
higher mean earnings than other groups but that the whole earnings dis- 
tribution has too much variance in it. He furthermore says that the last 
decade has been spent fruitlessly trying to explain earnings dispersion 
with models primarily based on individuals’ schooling. Thus, according to 
Jencks, it is random luck rather than individual talent, ability, or back- 
ground which accounts for most of the variance in individual earnings. 

The luck hypothesis is worthy of consideration, as is Jencks’s argument 
that the key problem in social stratification is finding what determines the 
variance of the earnings distribution. If we accept the luck hypothesis, 
however, the existence of different mean earnings for white and black males 
becomes increasingly important: the parameters of the probability dis- 
tribution function governing earnings (“luck” in Jencks’s argument) de- 
termine not only the variance of the earnings distribution but also its mean. 
Are we to conclude that black men earn less money than white men who 
have similar jobs because “blind luck” prefers light skin to ‘dark? Obvi- 
ously not. Yet if we entertain the luck hypothesis and cannot find another 
explanation of racial wage differentials, logical consistency will also re- 
quire us to entertain the absurd hypothesis that black men suffer mostly 
from bad economic luck in the contemporary United States. Thus, while 
the research reported here was conceived before Jencks made his argu- 
ments in Inequality, it is no less relevant to his analysis than to the earlier 
studies which provided its original motivation. 


SCHOOLING AND WAGES 


1 will now argue that although schooling crudely indicates worker “qual- 
ity” or potential productivity, and though a worker’s length of labor- 
force experience also indicates his value to employers, the combination of 
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larger in the EEO than in the Wisconsin model. The R? of 
indicators on aptitude is .138 in the former and .085 in the 
of the use of different measures in the two inquiries, some 
to be anticipated, and Duncan's review (1968) of much o 
pertinent to this relationship indicates that these coefficients 
the-range obtained in other studies, Measured ability, then, į 
dependent on status in both analyses. 


Next, we assess the degree to which status origins and apt 
educational attainment. Aptitude registers the strongest < 
both models (see table 1). While aptitude: functions both 
influence of socioeconomic origins and to induce unique vari 
tional attainment, most of its effect is independent of soc 
both the EEO and Wisconsin models, for example, aptitud 
12.3% of the variance in educational attainment over that 
the status background indicators. 

' Even after controlling for aptitude, however, status origi 
inconsequential direct effect on educational attainment. In 
model all four status origin effects are statistically significan 
EEO model father’s occupation ahd the acquisition index 

cant. The patterns of influence in the two.analyses are actu: 
lar than this comparison would suggest. Owing to the cons 
sample in the Wisconsin study, smaller coefficients will satisf 
criteria of statistical significance. For example, the metric val 
education and mother’s education on son’s education are com 
in both analyses, yet significant in the Wisconsin model an 
in the EEO version. This observation also applies to much of 
discussion. 

The basic model in table 1 next assesses the dependency c 
status on status origins, aptitude, and educational attainmen 
attainment is by far the strongest direct determinant of occu 
in both models. Also, significant, though small, direct effect 
for father’s occupation in the EEO analysis and for fathe 
and aptitude in the Wisconsin model. 

__ Finally, the importance of status origins, aptitude, and pri 

and occupational attainments for earnings is evaluated. E 
effect of aptitude, the results for the two models are very si 
hancing effects of the acquisition index and occupational : 
small, are both significant i in the EEO model, while modest s 
oí parental income and occupational status on earnings are O 
Wisconsin analysis. Aptitude and educational attainment a 
cant in the Wisconsin version, but of marginal substantive i 
fact, the unstandardized coefficient for education is actually 
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a worker’s educational attainment and years of experience in the labor 
force provides a major mechanism by which schooling differences are trans- 
lated into wage differences. Proper specificaticn of the relationship between 
schooling, experience, and wages is essential if race differences in wage 
returns to schooling are not to be confounded with race differences in wage 
returns to labor-force experience. 

One of the more obvious ways educational attainment affects wage at- 
tainment is by providing the individual with access to jobs in higher-pay- 
ing occupations (see Duncan 1961). Witkin an occupational category, 
however, incumbents with higher levels of education generally obtain 
higher wage rates than those with less schooling: Using additive models 
within very detailed occupational classes, Rees and Shultz (1970) find 
positive partial regression coefficients for years of school completed; using 
a multiplicative model of earnings within census major-occupation groups, 
Lester Thurow (1967) finds positive returns to educational attainment 
net of region of residence, sex, and race; using an additive model esti- 
mated over all occupational groups but with occupation held constant by 
including the respondent’s occupational prestige, Duncan (1969) finds a 
positive coefficient for educational attainment net of occupation, number 
of siblings, and characteristics of the individual’s family of orientation in 
predicting present income. 

Formal education provides the individual with rather broad skills, while 
adequate performance of tasks in many occupations requires rather spe- 
cific abilities; it is, therefore, not altogether clear at the outset why em- 
ployers would pay a wage premium for workers’ schooling. The reason for 
high evaluation of education by employers is probably that they use it as 
a relatively inexpensive indicator for trainability and good work habits. 
On the basis of interviews with executives in 24 manufacturing plants, 
Doeringer and Piore (1966, pp. 132-33) report that in many cases educa- 
tional attainment served as a proxy for such traits as reliability and learn- 
ing potential; similar observations have been made by Taussig (1928, 
pp. 97-98, 100), Weisbrod (1962, p. 112), and Chamberlain (1965, p. 22). 
Doeringer and Piore (1966) further remark that “when candidates possess- 
ing the preferred educational qualifications were not available, the plants 
used more elaborate (and more expensive) screening devices to select 
candidates from lower educational groups” (p. 133). On the basis of his 
analysis of characteristics of 323 detailed occupations, Siegel (1971) also 
writes that the large coefficient he finds for education, as a determinant of 
log weeks worked and log hours worked per week, probably indicates that 
education represents “not a skill directly relevant to the particular tasks 
of occupations, but a trained capacity to learn upon which employers 
made additional heavy investments in the particular kinds of human capital 
required for the performance of tasks peculiar to their operations” (pp. 
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EEO model than is its Wisconsin counterpart, but it : 
because the EEO sample is smaller. 

The direct negative aptitude coefficient in the EEO m 
of an anomaly. It would imply that, net of aptitude’s pos 
enhancing educational attainment and occupational place 
tually a negative earnings return to high measured abilit: 
as such a finding might be, there is reason to suspect i 
inconsistent not only with the Wisconsin results, but als 
number of other studies employing national samples of m 
indicate a modest positive effect of aptitude on earnings, 
tors in the basic model. Invalidity in either our earnings 
sures may well account for this discrepancy, although it 
that the EEO model accounts for more of the variance 
does the Wisconsin version and that the importance of at 
tional and occupational attainments is otherwise quite 
models. At the very least, these results nevertheless sugge 
wage return to, or “human capital” value of, academic 
quite marginal. | 

Having considered the broad outlines of the process 
achievement, we may now turn to the special concern 
models: the role of social-psychological and schooling va 
tainment process. The Wisconsin and EEO parameter esti 
structural model portrayed in figure 1 are presented in ta 


Structural Model: School Process Outcomes 


Since the structural relationships linking aptitude to st: 
reported in table 1 and discussed above, we shall conside 
for class standing. Both models indicate the considerab 
measured ability and the essential irrelevance of social ori 
ity) for class standing. Thus, status origins do not influe 
performance of boys of equal ability. 

Consider now significant others’ influence (teachers, p 
dependent on social origins, aptitude, and class standing. 
influence on these three interpersonal variables are sir 
models, except for the generally lower direct effects of at 
analysis and one or two other minor discrepancies. In t 
ceived peers’ college plans and perceived parental encoura 
college® are most strongly influenced by a boy’s status ori; 
standing, with roughly the same proportions of variance i 
8 There is some evidence that such “perception” data are no’ 


surrogates for direct information elicited from parents and peers 
and Huff 1974). 
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290-91). Thus there is empirical support for the notion that, due to com- 
mon usage of years of schooling as an indicator of learning ability and 
good work habits, differences in educational attainment among incumbents 
in the same occupation have bearing on their desirability as employees, 
and, therefore, presumably on their wage rates as well.® 

Wage differentials are undoubtedly paid for special training, such as 
business college, technical school, apprenticeship, formal company-spon- 
sored training, and armed-forces vocational training, which increase 
worker productivity (see Becker 1967; Mincer 1962; Schultz 1961; Piore 
1968, pp. 436-37; Mason 1970). My empirical analyses are based largely 
on 1960 U.S. census individual-level data. Since the decennial censuses of 
population gather no information on workers’ special job training, 1 am 
unable to include this variable in a wage-determination model designed for 
use with census data. We can, however, get some measure of job training 
other than schooling with variables available in the census data: work 
experience provides vocational training. Increased experience brings famil- 
larity with a wider range of problems and tasks encountered in the course 
of work. Exposure to formal and informal on-the-job training opportunities 
for promotion into the higher-paying jobs within an occupation also come 
with experience. Using the multiplicative model of income given in equa- 
tion (1), Alexander (1970) finds positive returns to length of experience 
in the firm of present employment (seniority), length of experience in the 
industry of present employment, and age: 


income = 4 (firm size)? (firm experience)? (industry experience)? (age)/. 


(1) 


Since increases in years of experience in the labor force occur only as a 
worker increases in age, leading to a positive correlation between age and 
experience, we may take these results as support for the hypothesis that 
labor-force experience has a positive effect on income net of the effects 
of experience in the firm and in the industry of present employment. Rees 
and Shultz (1970) similarly find a positive partial regression coefficient 
for log seniority (years of experience in the firm of present employment) 
in their hourly-wage model for various occupations. They interpret the 
existence of a positive coefficient in occupations with low unionization 


3 Insofar as differences in the educational attainment of workers are indicative of 
aspects of intelligence and of work habits which are responsible for differences in 
worker productivity, our argument does not suffer if a worker is self-employed and 
has no supervisor who sets wages on the basis of his employees’ educational attain- 
ment. Formal investigation of the relationship between education and ability have 
found repeatedly that mental ability and years of schooling are correlated positively, 
if we accept test scores or class rank as indicators of mental ability (see Bingham 
1944, 1946; U.S. Department of the Army 1965; Karpinos 1956; Wolfle and Smith 
1956; Sewell, Haller, and Ohlendorf 1970; Eckland 1965). 
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support variables being explained. It is likely that the st 
origin—Peer linkage is due to status homophily in peer- 
(Duncan, Haller, and Portes 1968; Rhodes, Reiss, and 
which is unmeasured in these models. Nevertheless, the ge 
ness of all significant-other variables to social origins and : 
importance for college plans demonstrate once again the imy 
interpersonal processes in mediating background effects on | 
(Furstenberg 1971; Kandel and Lesser 1969; Simpson 196 
. Moving to goal orientations—educational expectations a 
aspirations—in both models, the direct impact of status ori 
negligible, while class rank and influence of parents and p 
most important direct effects. The only substantively inte: 
nomic effect is that of father’s occupation on occupational : 
EEO model. Net of the other status origin indicators, apti: 
and the influence of significant others, a 10-point increase 
tional status of father leads to a 1.8-point increase in the sí 
of sons (both measured on the Duncan scale). No such effe 
the Wisconsin model. It might also be noted that the EEO 
for substantially less variance in occupational aspirations. 
Another difference between the two models is, once ag 
saliency of aptitude in the Wisconsin analysis. This may re 
specific” nature of goal orientations, with the role of fac 
college plans perhaps changing over the high school year: 
the importance of status origins and increasing saliency c 
the approach of high school graduation would account for t 
Though perhaps reasonable, such conjecture is not subjec 
in this analysis and is not borne out by the few projects w 
data for such testing (Bachman 1970; Williams 1972). 


Educational Attainment 


We come now to the first objective adult outcome, educati 
In the EEO model, class rank and aptitude are clearly of 
quence for educational attainment (compare the standardiz 
educational expectations, peer plans, and father’s occupat 
modest direct effects. In the Wisconsin model, on the oth 
tional expectations exert the greatest direct impact on edt 
ment, followed in importance by class rank, with apti: 
parent influences and both father’s occupation and educa! 
modest effects. 

A major difference between the two models, then, is the 
educational expectations—attainment linkage in the Wi 
which also is reflected in its considerably stronger explan 
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rates as evidence that experience represents true increases in productivity 
and not merely the result of pressure from unions to give raises to workers 
as they accumulate seniority (pp. 84-85). Since length of experience in 
the labor force undoubtedly correlates positively with both experience in 
the firm of present employment and the industry of present employment, 
and since one may reasonably expect productivity-increasing learning to 
take place in firms and industries other than the firm or industry of present 
employment, the lack of information on industry and firm experience in 
the census data does not seem to be a serious problem. Total years in the 
labor force will provide an indicator of learning through work experience 
in our wage model, albeit a crude one. 

I now consider the proper functional relationship of experience, training, 
and formal education in an intraoccupational wage model. Concerning this 
matter, Thurow (1967) has written that 


many of the explanatory variables which affect income flows are not 
independent but complementary. Returns are not additive, but multi- 
plicative. This is clearly seen in on-the-job training and education. The 
returns from training partly depend on the level of formal education 
possessed by the trainee. Low educational levels make some types of 
training impossible and other types expensive. As education levels rise, 
training costs fall and the variety of training which can be given ex- 
pands. Complementarities also work in the opposite direction. Without 
training, education is of little value. Most jobs require some knowledge 
\ Which is peculiar to the job and which is not or cannot be acquired in 
school. Without this training, education is’ of little value. With comple- 
mentarities the benefits from both education and training will be larger 
than the sum of the benefits from education and training separately. 
[P. 233] 


The argument stated simply is education with a little experience is not 
worth as much as education with a lot of experience, and the more educa- 
tion one has, the more valuable, in terms of impact on earnings, is the 
experience to which one is exposed (see Stolzenberg [1973], p. 30, for a 
critique of Thurow’s empirical analysis). Miller (1960) earlier examined 
decennial census data and current population survey data; his conclusions 
are wholly consistent with Thurow’s argument: “The advantages of addi- 
tional schooling tend to accumulate over time and the greatest impact is 
felt during periods of peak earnings” (p. 973). In an additive model, 
schooling would be constrained to have the same impact on earnings at the 
start of an individual’s career as in the middle or end. Becker (1964, p. 59) 
also noted that age-earnings profiles steepen as education increases, which 
finding is again consistent with Thurow’s argument.’ Neither Becker nor 


t Age is positively correlated with years of experience in the labor force, so we may 
use it here as a proxy for experience. We also note that age-earnings profiles ob- 
tained from cross-sectional data are not necessarily identical to the profiles which 
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TABLE 2 
EEO ano WISCONSIN PARAMETERS FOR THE FULL STRUCTI 
SOCIOECONOMIC ACHIEVEMENT: MALES OF NONFARI 


INDEPENDENT VARIABLE 


DEPENDENT Fath Moth ' Fath Acquis/ 
VARIABLE Ed Ed ` Dee Fam Inc Apt 


Metric Coefficients 





ADE 0.224* “-—0,011 0.006 0.974* 
0.710* 0.464* 0.034 -0.039* 
Stand ..... 0,023 —0.020. —0.000 0.075 0.094 
e — 0.026 0.104 0.014 0.004 0.514 
Teach ..... 0.004 0.010 0.001 0.079*  -—0.007 
0.001 0.005 0.001% 0.001* 0.005 
Par A 0.002 0.014 0.004* 0.158* -0.002 
0.008 0.015* 0.003% 0.002*  0.006' 
Peer ...... , 0.004 0.037 0.011* 0.293* 0,026 
0.012* 0.012* 0.001* 0.002* 0.004 


Edex ..... 0.007 0.021 . 0.002 0,048 0.008 
0.003 0,009* 0.001 0.001* 0.004" 
Occ Asp ... 0.182 0,304 0.188* > 0.145 0.426 

0.295 ° 0.269 0.042 0.035* 0.220 





Edué ..... 0.030 0.041 0.013* 0.088 0.142* 

0.029* 0.021 0.004* 0,002 0.007 

Occ ....... 0.471 —0.399 0.082  —0.912 0.182 

0.113 0.058 0.070* 0.014 0.082: 

Earn ...... 1.300 0.036 0.013 7.216%* —1.142? 

-—0.060  —0,140  —0.040 0.112* 0.090 

Standardized Coefficients 

Apt ....... 210%  —.008 030 .210* ves 
148* 092* 052 .085* 

Stand ..... 099  —.069  —.004 074 4323 

— 006 022 023 009 548 

Teach ..... 026. 050 040 112*  —,049 

008 032 038* 082* 141 

Par ....... 012 061 118* 209* 014 

l Dën 087* .115* .099* 184) 

Peer ...... 008 067 143* 156* 066 

074* 072* 067* 118* 1104 

Edex ..... - 029 074 052 049 039 

019 052* ` 040 065% 103? 

Occ Asp ... O27 — 035 .152* ¿005 DÉI 

034 029 - 036 042* 1213 

Educ ..... 042 045 .100* ` .028 2114 

| DÉI 036 050* 031 De 

Oe... 074- —049 ' 070  —.033 031 

i 015 007 067* 018 .051* 

Eam ...... .106 023 056 135*  ~—,.0994 

007 016  —.036 136* 050 

Mean ..... 10.358 10.935 43.348 0.110 7.814 

10.310 10.514 33.627 65:000 - .100.67 
SD ....... 3.706: 2.876 20.233 0.853 3.950 


3.024 2.879 22.543 31.585 14.539 
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Miller holds constant the effects of intragenerational occupational mobility; 
that is, they do not distinguish individuals? mobility into higher-paying 
occupations from their mobility into higher-paying jobs with an occupa- 
tion. Thus it is not possible to reject absolutely the explanation that their 
observations are accounted for by the effects of education on the occupa- 
tional mobility of individuals. However, it is unlikely that education works 
only through upward occupational mobility to produce these results, and, 
together with Thurow's analysis which computed returns to education and 
experience within major occupational groups at a single time point, we 
have substantial, empirically supported reason to believe that education 
and length of labor-force experience are multiplicative rather than additive 
in their effects on wages. 

An implication of the above argument is that a worker’s wage return to 
his completed years of schooling depends upon both his rate of returns to 
years of experience in the labor force and to the number of years he has 
been in the labor force. To see this, assume a simple wage-determination 
function for incumbents of a single occupation: 


$ = a + bEx + cEd + d(EdEx). (2) 


Earnings ($) are determined by the worker's completed years of schooling 
(Ed), by years of experience in the labor force (Ex), and, according to our 
argument, by the product oí Ed and Ex. The return to schooling is the 
partial derivative of $ with respect to Ed. For equation (2), this partial 
derivative is equal to c + d + Ex. So the rate of wage returns to completed 
years of schooling varies with the length of a worker's labor-force experl- 
ence. Thus, it is necessary to hold length of labor-force experience constant 
when comparing the rates of wage returns to schooling of different workers. 

It is desirable to test more rigorously my argument about the role of 
schooling and experience in determining wages. 1 do this by using data 
from the 0.1% public-use sample of the 1960 U.S. Census of Population to 
estimate an earnings function which allows, but does not require, the data 
to show a multiplicative relationship between years of schooling. Because 
schooling and experience both probably have nonlinear effects on earnings, 
the model should also allow but not constrain these two variables to have 
nonlinear effects. Equation (3) is a model which meets these criteria (see 
Stolzenberg [1974] for a related model): 


$ = (ao + Ed + Ed?) (yo + yiEx + yaEx?) + E ali + e, (3) 

1 
when $ = the individual’s log hourly earnings; Ex — the individuals years 
of experience in the labor force; Ed == the number of completed years of 


would be obtained from time-series data on personal earnings. Comprehensive time- 
series data do not exist for periods of more than a few years. 
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TABLE 2 (Continued) 


INDEPENDENT VARIABLE 





SÉ ‘DEPENDENT Occ 
- VARIABLE Par Peer Edex Asp Educ Occ Earn 
at Metric Coefficients 
ANDE ras 
Stand ...... 
Teach ...... 
Ee e 
EE 
Edex .......  0.279* .0,155* 
l 0.242* 0.235* 
Occ Asp. .... 7.01* 2.09* 
11.66* 11.64* 
Educ ...... 0.100 0.188%  0.513* 0.008 
0.290* 0.439* 1.166* 0.004* 
Occ sake ba Ses —0.098 1.15 0,700 0.079* 4.00 * 
0.410 1.51 — 1.97 0.119* 6.123* 
WS Barn ...... 7.161 —1.245 -—~0.125  —0.036 1.301 0.273* 
—0.410 —2.80 0.20 . 0.073* 0.937*  0.123* 
Standardized Coefficients R? 
Apt .... S .138 
080 
Stand ...... 235 
. 312 
Teach ...... 075 
206 
Par ........ dd, yS. 
202 
Peer ....... 185 
168 
Edex .... .218* 299* 412 
.242* 232* 465 
Occ Asp .181* 133+ 269 
. .215* 211* 409 
Educ ...... 024 .113* .160* 072 bis EE o... 454 
082* 173% .331* .066* 541 
Occ ........ — DU 078 025 .084* 452* ers ... 415 
.008 031 -—.041 .134* 449* 426 
Eam ....... 101 — 044 ~- 002 —.020 076 .141* wee .124 
i —.008 — 052 .003 .074* .062* .111* 076 
Mean ...... 2.296 5.097 2.017 59.881 14.718 53.522 113.039 
0.608 0.361 0.387 49.380 13.298 43.299 75.736 
SO E 0.646 1.597 0.829 24.982 2.658 23.532 45.548 
0.488 0.480 0.487 26.506 1.716 23.409 26.071 
Norzx.-—Por each dent variable, EEO coefficients (N == 538) are given in the fist row, the 
coeficients (N == 1,789) immediately below them. (The epancy between the Wisconsin 
sample sizes in tables 1 and 2 refecta attrition due to nonresponse on, the school process variables 


in i UU od ge emn to OE T for a aa 
* Coefficient is at least twice its standard erro 
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schooling; the Z; = other variables not of interest at the moment; and e = 
a random error térm, 
By algebraic manipulation, equation (3) reduces to equation (4): 


$ = aoyo + Ay Ex + Oya Ex? + ayyoEd + 01 y EdEx + 01 y2EdEx* 
+ GeyoEd? + agy,Ed?Ex + agyeEd?Ex? + > Gilit e. (4) 
Redefining the parameters, we obtain 


$ = bo + b1Ex + b2Ex? + b3Ed + b4Ed? + b¿EdEx + beEdEx? 
+ b;Ed*Ex 2 b¿Ed*Ex? Bä X Cili + €. (5) 


Notice that equation (5) can be estimated by ordinary least squares. If 
at least one of the regression estimates of by, bg, 67, or bg is not zero, the 
data support my contention that Ed and Ex have multiplicative effects 
on log hourly wage attainment. Preliminary estimates of equation (5) 
showed that the high correlations among the interaction terms EdEx, 
Ed*Ex, EdEx?, and Ed?Ex? approached multicolinearity, with consequent 
instability of estimates of bs, bg, b7, and bg. Thus I decided to omit the 
Ed*Ex* term from the intraoccupational wage model. 

The regression analysis based on equation (5) is presented in table 1; 
the variables used are as follows: 

$ is the individual’s log-implied hourly wage rate, calculated following 
Fuchs’s (1967) procedure. The method is straightforward: the individual’s 
annual earnings in the last year (1959) are divided by the number of 
weeks he worked during the year, yielding his average weekly earnings. 
The number of hours he worked during the census week is then taken as 
an estimate of the number of hours he worked in a typical week that year 
and is divided into his average hourly earnings during the previous year. 
The logarithm of the quotient is then taken, yielding $. The weakest step 
in this procedure is the assumption that the number of hours worked during 
the census week is typical of the number of Sours worked throughout 1959. 
Furthermore, because dollars earned per week is divided by the number of 
hours worked during the census week, a usual assumption of least-squares 
regression becomes absolutely untenable; namely, the assumption that 
errors in measurement of the dependent variable constitute an additive 
component of the variable’s total variance. The nonadditive error com- 
ponent problem is solved by using the logarithm of implied hourly earnings 
rather than the implied wage rate itself." The logarithm of implied wages is 
5 A second reason for using log hourly earnings rather than hourly earnings is that 
the distribution of log hourly earnings is probably more similar to the normal dis- 
tribution than the distribution of hourly earnings and is, therefore, probably more 


suitable for use in least-squares regression analysis than hourly earnings (see Hill 
1959; Cramer 1971, 1968; Stolzenberg 1973, p. 23). 
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garding educational attainment, for which the respective EEO and Wis- 
consin coefficients of determination are .454 and .541. The differences of 
sample composition and measurement alluded to earlier are pertinent here. 
Considering the modest relationship generally found between college plans 
measured in the sophomore and senior years (e.g., Bachman [1970] re- 
ports a .40 correlation), a senior’s expectations should be a better predictor 
of actual attainment than a sophomore’s, merely as a function of the for- 
mer’s proximity to the transition from high school to college. A senior will 
have engaged in more extensive reality testing and probably will have 
shaped his plans at least in part by prior indications of the likelihood of 
his actually going to college. Perhaps, then, the motivational relevance 
frequently imputed to measures of goal orientation might be more appro- 
priately assumed for measurements less proximate to the actual transi- 
tions or attainments to which they pertain. 

The only other major discrepancy regarding the determinants of educa- 
tional attainment is the notable direct effect for ability in the EEO version, 
a metric value of .142 compared with .007 in the Wisconsin model. On 
the other hand, it was noted in our discussion of table 1 that the effects 
of aptitude on educational attainment net of the four status background 
indicators were strong and nearly identical in the two models. Thus, a 
greater portion of the total effect’ of aptitude on educational attainment 
is mediated through intervening mechanisms in the Wisconsin model, 85% 
by such mechanisms here in comparison with 44% in the EEO model. 

Perhaps the most important conclusion to be drawn from both models 
concerning educational attainment is that it is directly responsive to a 
sizable number of influences, including important school process and social- 
psychological effects, but that no single influence appears to be of over- 
riding importance. 


Occupational Attainment 


Appearing next in the socioeconomic achievement model is occupational 
status, and we note the dominant influence of educational attainment in 
both the EEO and the Wisconsin data. Net of all other variables in the 
model, one year’s schooling is worth 4.00 and 6.12 points on Duncan’s 
occupation status scale for EEO and Wisconsin men, respectively. Moving 
from high school graduation to college graduation, assuming linearity of 
effects, is, therefore, worth 16 status points in the EEO model and almost 
25 status points (more than one standard deviation) in the Wisconsin 
model. Wisconsin men, then, more readily convert educational certification 


T The total effect is defined as the sum of direct and nonspurious indirect effects, The 


latter are effects mediated by intervening, instead of antecedent, variables (Finney 
1972; Lewis-Beck 1974). 
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The Wisconsin Model of Socioeconomic Achievement 


into occupational status than do EEO men, despite the shorter duration 
of the Wisconsin follow-up and the fact that the EEO sample includes a 
small number of high school dropouts. 

After all the other antecedent variables have already been entered, 
including education in the regression equation increases the variance ex- 
plained in occupational status by .092 in the Wisconsin modél and .112 in 
the EEO model. Thus, in both models, roughly a fourth of the total vari- 
ance explained is uniquely attributable to levels of educational attainment.’ 
This is consistent with the results presented by Blau and Duncan (1967, 
p. 202). 

Moreover, the nonspurious component of the total education-occupation 
correlation is also quite similar in both data sets. Although education itself 
is moderately determined by the model, its effect is largely independent of 
all prior variables in the model. Of the total education-occupational status 
correlation in the EEO data (r = .610), 74% (B = .452) indexes the di- 
rect, nonspurious effect of educational attainment on occupational status 
attainment. For the Wisconsin data, the comparable figure is 72%. The 
parallels in the two data sets are striking. | 

All other determinants of occupational achievement are of marginal 
importance in both models; the metric values, whether statistically sig- 
nificant or not, are quite similar. 


Earnings 


The coefficients of determination of earnings for the structural model are 
very low, .076 for the Wisconsin data and .124 for the EEO data. More- 
over, their very marginal increase over the corresponding basic model 
values (table 1) indicates how little explanatory power is added to the 
earnings equation by the inclusion of the school-process and social-psycho- 
logical variables—from class rank through goal orientations. 

Only the direct effects of occupational status, the household acquisition 
index, and aptitude are significant in the EEO model. As in the basic 
model, the EEO aptitude coefficient is negative, as we have already dis- 
covered. In the Wisconsin analysis, the coefficients for occupational status, 


8 It may be, as human-capital economists argue, that highly educated individuals are 
potentially more productive from the employer’s perspective and thus are more 
likely to be hired for higher-status and higher-paying jobs. No consensus exists on 
this point, however, and several researchers (Gintis 1971; Berg 1970; Collins 1971) 
argue that educational credentials signify only (or at least largely) whether a prospec- 
tive employee has acquired or retained work habits and attitudes considered proper 
(rather than specific functional skills), and that this is the role of such certification in 
positioning men in the occupational structure. Layard and Psacharopoulos (1974) 
summarize the results of several pertinent studies regarding the “productivity” versus 
“screening” hypotheses. 
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then precisely equal to the logarithm of earnings in 1959 minus the log of 
the number of weeks worked that year minus the log of the number of 
hours worked during the census week. Thus the error components of log 
annual earnings, log weeks worked last year, and log hours worked per. 
week are all additive components of the error variance of the weekly 
earnings variable. 

Ex is an estimate of the individual’s years of labor-force experience. It. 
is the individual’s age minus the number of years of school he has attended 
minus the number 5 (presumably the age at which schooling starts). 

Occ is the average hourly pay of male incumbents of the individual’s 
census-detailed occupational category. It is included because I have argued 
that the combined effects of Ed and Ex should manifest themselves in de- 
termining wage differences between incumbents of the same occupation. 
Including Occ in the regression crudely holds constant the wage effect 
of being in a high-paying (or low-paying) occupation and removes the 
effects of Ed and Ex on wages which are mediated through occupational 
attainment. Occ is also calculated following Fuchs’s (1967) method: the 
total 1959 income of the entire male experienced civilian labor force 
(ECLF) of the occupation is divided by the estimated total number of 
hours worked that year.® The total number of hours worked is estimated 
by the product of the total number of man-weeks worked by the occupa- 
tion’s male ECLF in 1959 and the average number of hours worked by 
members of the occupation’s employed male ECLF in the census week. 

S, W, and SMSA are, respectively, dummy variables for residence in the 
South, the West, and in a Standard Metropolitan Statistical Area. These 
dummy variables are included to hold constant the effects of geographic 
variation in the level of money (as opposed to real) wages. 

Self is a dummy variable for self-emplovment and is included to hold 
constant the effects of self-employment on wages. 

The equation corresponding to the regression analysis given in table 1 
is as follows: 


$ = bo + Occ + baS + baW + baSMSA + by Self + bf 
+ b1Ex? + bgEd + bp Ed? + bipEdEx + b1, EdEx? + 5,,Ed2Ex. (5a) 


In the bottom three rows of table 1, we can see some support for my 
earlier reasoning that education and experience have a joint nonadditive 


6 It is of no account that we have used income rather than earnings in these calcu- 
lations: mean earnings of the employed male labor forces of census-detailed occu- 
pations correlate .971 with the mean incomes of employed males in these occupations. 
For practical purposes, the two variables can be regarded as linear transformations 
of each other, and calculated on the basis of mean income and mean earnings data 
for the 68 detailed occupations for which both earnings and income means were 
published (source: U.S. Bureau of the Census 1953a, 19638). 
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parental income, occupational aspiration, and education are significant.. 
(Again, the metric value for education is just as large in the EEO data but 
does not reach statistical significance owing to sample size.) 

Although the direct effects of the acquisition index (in the EEO data) 
and of parental income (in the Wisconsin data) are rather modest in size, 
their importance should not be overlooked. Net of all other variables in 
the structural model, including the objective career achievements of edu- 
cational certification and occupational status, for men in the EEO sample 
a one-point increase in the parents’ acquisition index (about one standard 
deviation) is worth $722 in son's annual earnings. And, again net of all 
intervening variables, for men in the Wisconsin sample $1,000 in parents’ 
income is worth $112 in son’s annual earnings.® Although these measures 
of parental material resources are not directly comparable, the consis- 
tency of their effects in the two models is impressive and supports Bowles’s 
thesis that socioeconomic background influences on earnings or income are 
not adequately measured by parental education and occupation alone: an 
adequate specification must include the dimension of family income, pa- 
rental wealth, or, more broadly, material resources (Bowles 1972, pp. 
S223-S227). 

We should also note that the direct, unmediated “structural” estimates 
of these material resource effects of family background are essentially equal 
to their gross, reduced-form values: in the EEO model only 9% of the total 
acquisition effect is mediated by all of the intervening mechanisms, includ- 
ing educational and occupational attainment, while the corresponding figure 
in the Wisconsin model is 17%. These parental resource effects on son’s 
earnings, then, are almost entirely independent of other variables in the 
model, 

The mechanisms by which schooling affects earnings also merit note. In 
the EEO data, net of occupational status, the direct earnings return for 
one year of schooling is $130; in the Wisconsin data, it is $94. Adding the 
intervening effects of occupation to the earnings equation, the annual re- 
turn on a year’s schooling increases to $239 and $169, respectively. For 
the EEO sample, then, about 46% of the total economic returns of educa- 
tional attainment is due to the influence of education in placing men in 
higher paying jobs, with the remaining 54% due to education-induced 
variation in earnings within levels of occupational status. Very similar 
percentages are observed for the Wisconsin sample: 44% is indirect 
(through occupational placement), and 56% is direct. It should be em- 
phasized, however, that the dollar returns noted above are not large and 


9 Since in both analyses the outcome variable here is the respondent's earnings, not 
his income, the direct intergenerational transmission of wealth or capital should not 
account for these linkages. Also, it should be noted that the EEO-Wisconsin earnings 
comparisons are not price adjusted. 
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effect on the attainment of log hourly earnings. In the regression computed 
over the entire male employed ECLF, the coefficients for EdEx? and 
Ed“Ex are both at least twice the size of their standard errors.” In the 
equations for the major occupation groups, we can see that in all but one 
group at least one of the coefficients for the various products of Ed and 
Ex is two or more times as large as its standard error. The one group in 
which none of the coefficients is significantly different from zero (P < .02) 
is laborers and service workers (see the bottom three rows of the far right 
column of table 1).8 The most plausible explanation I can offer for these 
(nearly) nonexistent multiplicative effects of education and experience is 
as follows: I have argued that education and experience should show mul- 
tiplicative effects on hourly wage determination because education func- 
tions to enhance the value of time spent in the labor force (at least in 
respect to wage attainment). In this sense, education acts as a multiplier 
on the effect of experience. If experience pays returns to wage attainment 
which are nearly zero, it does not matter at all how much education en- 
hances (multiplies) the value of experience, since the product of zero and 
any other number is zero. Since most of the workers in this occupational 
catégory are in very low-skill occupations, it is quite conceivable that 
there is not enough productivity-increasing knowledge to be gained from 
their experience to affect their wages.? I test the compound null hypothesis 
that all of the variables “capturing” length of labor-force experience have 
no impact on $ in the occupational category, “laborers, service workers,” 
the net effects of the other variables. The variables capturing experience 
are Ex, Ex?, EdEx, EdEx?, and Ed*Ex. Stated formally, the hypothesis is 


7 This indicates that the null hypothesis, that the coefficient is not different from zero, 
can be rejected at a confidence level of 98%. Our present concern is only that at 
least one of the interaction terms between Ed and Ex be significantly different from 
zero. 


8A proper test of the null hypothesis of these three coefficients as all equal to zero 
is as follows. The null hypothesis that b, = b4; = bja = 0 can be rejected if the 
statistic f = [(R,* — Ry*)/(i ~ R,2)] : UN—L—K-—1)/K] is large; f is dis- 
tributed as F with N — L — K — 1 df in the denominator and K df in the numerator; 
Ro? is the R2 for the regression with only the first nine (— L} terms included and 
R,? is the R? for the equation when the three (= K) additional terms are added; 
N is the sample size; Ry? = .1798; R}? = .1808; and N = 6224. Thus, f = [(.1808 — 
.1798)/(1 — .1808)] - [(6224 — 9 — 3 — 1)/3] = 2.53. So, we cannot reject the null 
hypothesis that these three coefficients bjo, b,,, and Dua are all equal to zero (P <= 
05). 


9 Perhaps it is length of experience in the firm of current employment (a variable 
for which we have no data) which has a significant impact on wages, rather than 
length of experience in the labor force. This hypothesis would be true if the con- 
tent of jobs in these occupations varied widely from firm to firm and involved 
substantial learning, and if interfrm job mobility were high enough to produce a 
low correlation between years of experience in the labor force and length of expe- 
rience in the job of current employment. 
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‘that the standardized coefficients assessing the impact of education in 
table 2 suggest the relatively limited importance of this variable in explain- 
ing variation in the earnings of men in these two samples, 

Just as men in the EEO sample more readily translate schooling into 
earnings, they also derive somewhat greater monetary rewards from their 
occupational status attainments: a 10-point increase in occupational status 
is worth $273 to EEO men and $123 to Wisconsin men. We must exercise 
caution in interpreting these results, however, since our earnings data are 
less reliable than the Wisconsin earnings data, which are taken from Social 
Security records. 


Total Effects 


D 


Our discussion of the Wisconsin and EEO models in tables 1 and 2 gen- 
erally has been restricted to the more notable direct effects and the similar- 
ities and differences they imply. Limited space precludes presentation of 
more intricate details of analysis, such as the various patterns of indirect 
influence. More complex comparisons, which have been made but not re- 
ported here, would serve largely to reinforce our general conclusion of 
the similarity of the two models. 

One such analysis, which we will mention briefly, involved estimating 
total effects—direct and indirect—of specific independent variables (see 
Duncan et al. 1972, pp. 23-30). Indirect effects are defined, after Finney 
(1972) and Lewis-Beck (1974), as the sum of all effects which are medi- 
ated by intervening variables. Thus unanalyzed effects and spuriousness 
due to antecedent factors are excluded from this definition. By comparing 
these estimates with those presented in table 2, we assessed the extent to 
which a variable’s total contribution is mediated by intervening mecha- 
nisms. Both models portrayed basically similar, and exceedingly complex, 
patterns of influence among background and school process variables in 
the socioeconomic attainment process. 

This analysis demonstrated the pervasive influence of socioeconomic 
status origins throughout the attainment process, especially in the EEO 
data. In view of the strong populist tradition in Wisconsin, it might not 
be unreasonable to expect some attenuation of the effects of social origins 
there in comparison with results from a national sample.*? The summary 


10 Sewell and Hauser (1975, pp. 71-86) note certain differences among the Wisconsin, 
OCG, Parnes, and CPS-NORC samples (the last three being of national scope) that 
may lend credence to this conjecture. See, for example, their tables 3.3-3.7, in which 
the Wisconsin regressions of education, occupation, and earnings on father’s education 
and occupation are compared with the corresponding results of the OCG (Blau and 
Duncan 1967), Parnes et al (1969), and CPS-NORC (Griliches and Mason 1973) 
studies. The Wisconsin proportions of explained variance are consistently the lowest 
of the four. 
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Ho : bg = by = bio = bia = Dua = 0, where the b's are parameters of 
equation (5a). The test I use is described in footnote 8, where N = 
6,224, L=7, K = 5, R,? = .1808, and Rs? = .1794, with the test sta- 
tistic f equaling 2.12. One cannot reject the null hypothesis that the co- 
efficients of all variables capturing experience are zero (P < .05). Thus, I 
have some support for reasoning that length of experience in the labor 
force plays an insignificant role in wage determination in this major occu- 
pational category. There is, consequently, some empirical support for my 
explanation of the lack of significant coefficients for the variables formed 
by products of Ed and Ex. 

In passing, it is worth noting that while the coefficients for the various 
products of Ed and Ex are small in absolute size they are not small in 
their impact on $. Their impact on $ is large simply because the variables 
which they multiply (EdEx, Ed*Ex, and EdEx?) are quite sizable: for 
example, if Ed — 12 and Ex — 20, then EdEx — 240, Ed*Ex = 2,880, and 
EdEx? — 4,800. 

I have demonstrated that theoretical reasoning and empirical evidence 
indicate that years of schooling and length of labor-force experience have 
multiplicative effects in determining a worker’s wages. This multiplicative 
relationship obtains “within” occupational categories and must be taken 
into account when comparing racial differences in wage returns to years 
of completed schooling. Some further illustrations of the necessity of ex- 
plicitly recognizing the nonlinear relationship between schooling and experi- 
ence can be seen in the calculations shown in table 2, which presents the 


TABLE 2 


REGRESSION OF WHITE Mares’ EARNINGS ON EDUCATION, 1960, By Mayor OCCUPATION 
GROUP AND AGES: “Raw-Form” COEFFICIENTS OF YEARS OF SCHOOL COMPLETED 


($) 


Ace (YEARS) 
OCCUPATION 25-34 35-44 45-54 55-64 
Total ECLRA o rad 294 539 623 580 
Professional, technical, and kindred ...... 227 759 1042 775 
Farmers and farm managers ............ 273 309 268 210 
Managers, officials, and proprietors, 
excluding larm oc. oie e NEEN d de NN 374 716 961 994 
Clerical and kindred ..........ooooooo.... 108 238 215 172 
Sales workers ¿eii secede. 362 599 557 435 
Craftsmen, foremen, and kindred ......... 202 258 227 167 
Operatives and kindred ................. 162 188 161 112 
Service worker8$ .........o.oooooomomo.ooo. 187 241 197 103 
Farm laborers and foremen .............. 177 218 172 191 
Laborers, excluding farm and mine ....... 174 194 146 106 


SOURCE. E from U.S. Bureau of the Census 19625. (This-analysis is based on only those 
with earnings in 1959.) 


enced tie, labor 
; Including private household pra 
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SES effects, computed through a procedure discussed by Heise (1972), 
on educational attainment were .431 (EEO) and .391 (Wisconsin); on 
occupational status achievement, .359 (EEO) and 333 (Wisconsin); and 
on earnings, 200 (EEO) and .176 (Wisconsin). 

One last point deserves mention: the relatively small total effect of 
education on earnings in both data sets, .140 in the EEO model and .111 
in the Wisconsin model. Human-capital economists (Becker 1964; Mincer 
1974; Schultz 1961) view educational attainment as an investment in 
skill-producing activities and therefore as causally important in the de- 
termination of earnings. These conclusions are almost always derived from 
highly aggregated data or data which exclude important socioeconomic 
origin and social psychological variables that may influence both schooling 
(or other human capital investments) and earnings. Such analyses ignore 
the possibility that a ‘large component of the education-earnings associ- 
ation may be spurious. In the EEO data, the nonspurious component of 
the education-earnings relationship is 66% of the total association (r = 
.212); for the Wisconsin data, the comparable figure is 54% (r = .204). 
Thus, approximately 35%-45% of the education-earnings relationship is 
a function of the joint dependence of these variables on common antecedent 
factors.* Unless these common determinants are explicitly considered, 
estimates of the importance of schooling for earnings attainments may be 
subject to considerable error (see also Bowles 1972; Jencks et al. 1972) .7? 


CONCLUSIONS 


This paper has presented a replication of the Wisconsin model of socio- 
economic achievement. Fifteen-year longitudinal data on a national sample 
of youth, first sampled in 1955 as high school sophomores and followed 
up in 1970, were employed to evaluate a model conceptually parallel to the 
one developed by Sewell and Hauser (1972, 1975). The dynamics of socio- 
economic achievement revealed in the two analyses are remarkably con- 
sistent. This holds, in the main, for most effects in the models and the 


11 Insofar as we and the Wisconsin researchers do not consider other variables which 
might influence both educational attainment and earnings—achievement motivation, 
for example (Duncan et al. 1972; Featherman 1972)—the spurious component of the 
education-earnings association may be underestimated. 


12 Our discussion of the relative importance of education also presumes linearity of 
effects, Mincer (1974) and Stolzenberg (1975) have demonstrated important nonlinear 
education effects on earnings and notable education-work interactions in earnings 
functions. To the extent that such complexities have been slighted in our analysis, 
the importance of educational attainments for earnings will be underestimated. Sewell 
and Hauser (1975) have, however, considered nonlinear effects on earnings for the 
explanatory variables in the basic model (social background, aptitude, education, and 
occupational status) and found that they contribute little explanatory power to the 
analysis. 
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regression of annual earnings of white males on their years of completed 
schooling. The regressions are computed separately by age and major oc- 
cupation group. The coefficients vary substantially from one age group to 
another in virtually all occupation categories. Age differences correspond 
roughly to differences in length of labor-force experience—older men, on the 
average, have worked longer than younger men—thus these calculations 
support my contention that the relationship between earnings and educa- 
tion varies with workers’ length of labor-force experience.’® 


COMPUTATION OF RACE DIFFERENCES IN WAGE RETURNS TO 
SCHOOLING 

For a straightforward indicator of racial differences in wage returns to 
schooling, compute the marginal raté of wage returns to education for 
the “average” white incumbent of an occupation and then subtract from 
it the marginal rate of wage returns to schooling that this hypothetical 
white would receive if his wages were determined according to the wage 
structure of black men in the same occupation. I call this difference D. 1 
can make the definition of D more precise by stating it mathematically: 
Let wages of whites in an occupation be determined according to some 
structure $w = f(Ed, x1, x2, ..., Xx, e*), and let the wages for blacks be 
determined according to some possibly different structure: $, = g(Ed, x, 
X%2,..., Xx, €*), where the symbols are defined as follows: 


$, = implied log hourly wages of a white-male incum- 
bent of an occupation; 
$) = implied log hourly wages of a black male incum- 
bent of an occupation; 
Ed — years of schooling completed by an individual; 
%1, ..., Xy = other determinants of hourly earnings; 
e* — a random error term; 
fj = the wage determination function for white men in 
an occupation; and 
g — the wage determination function for black men in 
‘that occupation. 


It follows then that the marginal rate of wage returns to years of schooling 
for the average white male is just the partial derivative of $, with respect 
to Ed, ô $,,/6 Ed, evaluated at the means of schooling and other variables 
for white male incumbents of the occupation. The marginal rate of returns 
which this average white would receive if his pay were determined accord- 


10 Similar results are obtained by regressing white log earnings on years of schooling 
by age and occupation category. The illustrative value of the calculations seems 
to be greater using earnings in the familiar metric of dollars than it would be in 
log dollars. 
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patterns of mediated influence that they imply. This paper thus provides 
rather strong independent support for most of the Wisconsin conclusions 
regarding social psychological influences in the attainment process and, 
together with the results of the studies by Kerckhoff (1974a) and Mueller 
(1974), implies that nonnational samples are appropriate for research 
of this sort. 
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ing to the black wage structure has a similar mathematical equivalent: it 
is the partial derivative of $, with respect to Ed, evaluated at the whtte 
means of schooling and other relevant variables; D is just the difference 
between these two evaluated partial derivatives. Thus, D = (6 $,,/0 Ed) 
— (0 $,/6 Ed). 

Equation (5a) is a computationally convenient earnings function which 
can be estimated separately for white and black males in each of a large 
number of detailed occupation categories using census public-use sample 
data. The variable Occ, however, is inappropriate for present purposes 
(since it would have zero variance for members of a single occupational 
category) and is deleted. Thus 1 used regression to estimate equation (6) 
separately for white and black employed incumbents of each detailed oc- 
cupational category under consideration. The estimated coefficients and 
variable means then allow straightforward computation of D for each 
occupation: 


$ = a+ DaS + baW + DaSMSA + b,Self + dsEx + bf + byEd 
+ bgEd? + bEdEx + bygEdEx? + b1¡Ed%Ex + e. (6) 


Two features of D are worth noting: First, it is based on least-squares 
estimates of the parameters of the wage determination equation. Thus, D 
does not confound the racial difference in wage returns to schooling with 
racial difference in the effects of the other variables in equation (6). Sec- 
ond, D is the difference between partial derivatives evaluated at the same 
values of relevant variables. Thus, D does not confound differences in wage 
returns to schooling with race differences in amounts of schooling or other 
variables. 

The data used to estimate equation (6) and, in turn, to compute D 
are described in detail in the Appendix. However, a few words about these 
data are appropriate here. First they are drawn from the 1960 U.S. Census 
of Population 1% and 0.1% public-use samples. White data came from 
the 0.1% sample, and information on blacks came from the 1-in-100 
sample. The parameters of equation (6) were then estimated separately 
for white and black males in each census-detailed occupational category 
in which the samples provided at least 60 white and 60 black data cases 
with no “missing” data codes on any variables used; 62 census-detailed 
occupational categories met these criteria. For obvious reasons, these occu- 
pations tended to have larger-than-average labor forces and larger-than- 
average proportions of Negroes in their male ECLFs; but, during the cen- 
sus week in 1960, 79.2% of the black males and 68.1% of all males who 
reported their occupation were incumbents of these 62 occupations. The 
data thus allow analysis of the characteristics of the occupations in which 
the vast majority of Negro male workers were incumbent in 1960, and the 
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Frio. 1—Histogram of D. Values for one occupation which exceeded 0.12 and one 
occupation which was less than --0.10 are not shown. 


occupations for which I compute D subtend about seven-tenths of all male 
members of the ECLF. 

Figure 1 depicts the distribution of D over the 62 occupations in which 
it is measured. Looking at the figure, notice that D is negative in 27 (about 
44%) of the occupations. This indicates that the rate of returns to school- 
ing is larger for blacks than for whites in nearly one-half of the occupa- 
tions under consideration. The D is largest in the occupational category 
“attendants, hospital and other institutions,” with a value of 0.2424 log 
dollars per hour per year of school completed, and is smallest for “guards, 
watchmen, and doorkeepers,” with a value of —0.2022 log dollars per 
hour per year of school completed. However, most occupations examined 
have values of D which are closer to zero; 32 of the 62 occupation cate- 
gories have values between 0.0308 and —0.0171. Thus, I have found no 
evidence that racial differences in wage returns to schooling are substantial 
enough to cause large wage differences between white and black men of 
equal educational attainment working in the same occupation, except, 
perhaps, in a small number of occupational categories. 
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The process of educational attainment of U.S. youth is reexamined 
on the basis of a recent, nationally representative data set. Strict 
comparison with past models is impossible, given differences in mea- 
surement, sampling, and time of data collection. Still, the general 
structure of the final model differs in theoretically significant ways 
from past findings. Present results reduce the importance of social 
psychological intervening variables, such as significant-other influ- 
ences and self-assessment of abilities, and enhance the role of ob- 
jective variables, such as parental status and academic performance. 
The overall trend of these results suggests a process in which per- 
sonal influences and subjective orientations are of less significance 
than the “structural” effects of parental resources and the bureau- 
cratic evaluation of ability. Theoretical and policy implications of 
these findings are also discussed. 


The problem of status attainment—the process by which individuals 
come to acquire positions in the occupational, educational, and other 
status hierarchies—has been the subject of increasing attention by social 
researchers in recent years. The focus of analysis has shifted from the 
traditional concerns with problems of mobility-—distance between status 
positions within and between generations—to the causal sequences of 
status transmission and attainment (see Blau and Duncan 1967). 

By shifting the question from how far the individual has moved across 
hierarchies to the factors which have led to this movement, sociological 
research has been able to move toward increasingly sophisticated state- 
ments of the causal relationships involved in the process. In these multi- 
variate models, for instance, parental status has ceased to be a “baseline” 


1 The authors thank the Survey Research Center of the University of Michigan and 
especially Jerald Bachman for making available the data on which this paper is 
based. We also wish to thank our colleagues and teachers William H. Sewell, Archi- 
bald O, Haller, Joseph Woelfel, and Norval D. Glenn, who, at different points and 
in different manners, made important contributions to our thoughts in this area. 
They, of course, bear no responsibility for any shortcomings and errors in this paper. 
The Graduate School and University Research Institute of the University of Texas 
provided support for the analysis reported herein. 
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Perhaps I should first stress what I did not find: I did not find that race 
differences in wage returns to schooling are inconsequential. Instead 1 
found that these differences are small for most of the black male labor 
force when computed within detailed occupational categories. Differentials 
in returns to schooling apparently are produced primarily by race differ- 
ences in workers’ ability to convert their schooling into employment in 
better-paying occupations and not by racial differences in the impact of 
schooling on wage differences between incumbents of the same occupation. 

Earlier findings suggesting high within-occupation racial differences in 
wage returns to schooling (e.g., Siegel 1965; Thurow 1967) were prob- 
ably artifacts of the gross occupational classifications used. These past 
findings appear to have been produced by the tendency of black men to 
be concentrated in the lowest-paying detailed occupation categories within 
the major occupational group in which they are employed.“ A conclusion 
to be drawn here is that a person’s major occupation group is not the 
functional equivalent of his occupation. One cannot, for example, apply 
for a job as a “professional, technical, or kindred worker,” but rather one 
looks for work as an accountant, teacher, or something else. Labor-market 
processes vary from one occupation to another, and care must be taken 
to distinguish those processes which differentiate incumbents of the same 
occupation. 

It is dangerous to make policy recommendations on the basis of data 
which are nearly a decade and a half old; furthermore, the data have 
permitted me to examine only a minority of the occupational titles in the 
census occupational classification scheme. Ii, however, any policy impli- 
cation can be drawn from my analysis, it would seem to be that the best — 
way to assure black men a fair return on their educational qualifications 
is probably to assure them fair access to employment in all occupations. 
The problem does not appear to be that black men are less able than 
white males who work in the same occupation to convert their schooling 
into earnings. Rather, it seems to be that the blacks are less successful 
than whites in converting their schooling into employment in better-paying 
occupations. 

Discussions of racial differences in the wage effects of schooling tend 
to be fraught with controversy over the effects of racial differences in 
educational quality. The key issue in this debate is not whether or not 
there are differences in the average quality of whites’ and blacks’ school- 
ing but whether these differences are both sizable and relevant enough 
to on-the-job productivity that blacks’ years of schooling completed should 


11 Siegel (1965) did allow that some of his findings could have been caused by just 
these circumstances. 
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for measurement of intergenerational mobility aud has become instead 
one of the causal factors in the sequence leading to status attainment. 

Status attainment is one of the few areas in sociology that offers a 
growing convergence between theory and empirical results. There is no 
question that the advent of path analytic techniques (Duncan 1966) was 
decisive in this development: it allowed researchers to incorporate em- 
pirical results with complex, multivariate theories in a disciplined fashion. 
Data could then be used at each step to test the adequacy of an entire 
system of variables, whereas before, investigators were obliged to test 
only isolated hypotheses. It is thus not surprising that the recent and 
rapid development of status attainment theory has been couched, almost 
completely, in path analytic terms. 

Two major lines of research can be detected at present in this area. 
One line, originated by the work of Blau and Duncan (1967), focuses 
on the sequence of status transmission, both inter- and intragenerational, 
on the basis oí objective or structural variables. The other line, closely 
associated with the research work of Sewell and his associates (Sewell 
1971; Sewell, Haller, and Ohlendorf 1970; Sewell and Shah 19684, 
19685), complements the first tradition by centering on the process of 
individual status attainment and by examining both objective and sub- 
jective variables as causal inputs in the process. 

This paper falls within the second line of research. Its purpose is to 
examine the process of status attainment by applying the basic concepts 
emerging from this research to a new and, in many ways, different sam- 
ple. Results emerging from these data differ in several ways from those 
reported by Sewell and his associates. These differences, more importantly, 
fall systematically along an alternative interpretation of how the status 
attainment process occurs in U.S. society. This point is discussed after 
presentation of the results. 


THE STATUS ATTAINMENT MODEL 


Models of the attainment process generally begin with the twin effects 
of the individual’s socioeconomic background and his recorded mental 
ability, identified as major aspects of what the individual “brings with 
him” in opting for positions in the stratification hierarchies. Socioeco- 
nomic background and mental ability are then hypothesized to affect 
final status attainment via a chain of intervening variables; the nature 
of these variables has been the subject of considerable debate and re- 
search (see Porter 1974; Jencks et al. 1972). 

At present, the set of intervening variables has been narrowed to a 
limited number on which there is increasing agreement. The most impor- 
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be adjusted downward when making comparisons between whites’ and 
Negroes’ wage returns to schooling. There are at least four reasons why 
a quality of schooling adjustment should not be applied to Negro educa- 
tional attainment data: (1) “Inferior quality at any one level of the 
school system is likely to result in impaired chances of proceeding to the 
next level. Hence, school years completed has partly built into it a cor- 
relation with quality”; that is, the data are self-adjusting to a degree 
(Duncan 1969, p. 104). (2) Coleman’s Survey of Equality of Educational 
Opportunity showed that “a wide variety of more or less objective mea- 
sures of school quality did not vary by race as much as analysts had 
hitherto assumed” (Duncan 1969, p. 104). (3) Past empirical results also 
indicate that no quality of schooling adjustment is called for: Weiss 
(1970) used Coleman scores for quality of schooling to adjust educational 
attainment of whites and nonwhites and found insensitivity of white-non- 
white differentials in income returns to educational attainment. Hunt 
(1963) also found that quality of college attended, measured by per pupil 
expenditure or by mean test scores of students in the institution, is not 
a significant determinant of earnings of college graduates net of occupa- 
tion, parental education, and “ability.” And, last, Barbara Bergman 
(1971, p. 306) computed earnings-attainment functions for blacks and 
whites using educational attainment measured in several categories of 
years, of schooling completed. She then recomputed the equations after 
putting each black in the next lower education class than he actually was 
in and found the resulting changes in the statistical results so small that 
her conclusions, based on her original computations, were left “undis- 
turbed.” (4) It has been argued that racial differences in the quality of 
education increase at successive levels of schooling (see Wohlsetter and 
Coleman [1970] for consideration of this argument). If indeed the racial 
difference in school-learned skills which affect men’s wages increased with 
each year of school completed, then the average racial disparity in these 
skills would be greater among incumbents of occupations with higher 
levels of schooling than among incumbents of occupations with fewer 
years of school. If that were true, a discrimination-free wage-determi- 
nation process would produce both a racial differential in wage returns to 
schooling and a positive correlation between D and the mean years of 
school completed by an occupation’s incumbents. Over the 62 occupations 
for which 1 was able to compute D, the correlation between D and the 


12 The logic of this prediction rests on the existence of a high correlation between 
the mean educational attainment of employed white and black male incumbents of the 
occupations under consideration. In the 62 occupations used to estimate our model, 
the correlation between the mean years of schooling completed by white males and the 
mean years completed by black males is .86 (based on the 1% and 0.1% public-use 
samples, U.S. Bureau of the Census 1960). 
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tant of these is perhaps aspirations, in the form either of specific occu- 
pational and educational plans or of generalized ambition. As a conse- 
quence, some of the most influential theories of the problem of status 
attainment center around two basic questions: (1) how are aspirations 
evolved? and (2) how are they enacted in concrete behavior? (see Haller 
and Portes 1973). 


Two other variables, consistently included in models of status attain- 
ment, are significant-other influences and academic performance. Signifi- 
cant-other influences are hypothesized to be a key mediator of socioeco- 
nomic background effects on aspirations and later attainment, while 
academic performance mediates a significant portion of mental ability 
effects on later variables. These two variables and four others—socio- 
economic background, mental ability, occupational aspirations, and edu- 
cational aspirations—while not exhaustive of those included in status 
attainment theories, do form the most consistent set of predictors en- 
countered in all models. While there is still some disagreement on the 
causal ordering of some of these variables (Porter 1974), we will adopt 
here the causal framework advanced by Sewell and his associates as 
being the most intensively examined and theoretically plausible model 
(see Sewell et al. [1970], Sewell and Hauser [1972], and Haller and 
Portes [1973] for specific details and justification of this model). 


A brief summary is presented now as background against which the 
present analysis is set. As with all other theories in this area, parental 
socioeconomic status (SES) is assumed to cause differences in signifi- 
cant-other influences, and mental ability does the same for academic 
performance. Both mental ability and academic performance affect sig- 
nificant-other influences, since it is assumed that significant others adjust 
their expectations according to their assessments of the individual’s po- 
tential. 


Significant-other influences and academic performance, in turn, have 
major effects on educational and occupational aspirations. Interpretation 
of this portion of the model stems directly from symbolic interaction 
theory: a person develops and adjusts his aspirations in accordance with 
both the evaluations he receives from his social environment (significant 
others) and his own self-assessment of abilities on the basis of objective 
information provided by academic performance. Educational aspirations 
plus significant-other influences and academic performance determine 
educational attainment, and the latter plus occupational aspirations affect 
occupational attainment. 

The most striking feature of the Wisconsin model is its economy, since 
only 13 out of the 26 possible paths of influence between these variables 
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mean years of school completed by the occupation's male incumbents is 
—.28. This negative correlation is inconsistent with the hypothesis that 
racial differences in wage returns to schooling are the result of racial dif- 
ferences in the amount of job-related learning produced by a given number 
of years of schooling. 

I began this paper with references to the human-capital school of 
thought, which has nourished the notion that blacks do less well than 
whites in the labor market because blacks have human capital which is 
inferior to that of whites. Consideration of this literature and certain 
other empirical findings led me to suspect that racial differences in rates 
of return on one component of human capital—education—were a sig- 
nificant determinant of the fact that in nearly every census-detailed oc- 
cupation category, at nearly every educational level, white men had 
higher earnings than black men in 1960. I then became convinced that 
racial differences in the quality of education could not account for these 
effects; and I sought to measure the differential in wage returns to school- 
ing in a number of detailed occupations and to explain these occupation- 
specific differences with hypotheses about the causes of racial discrimi- 
nation. After computing hundreds of regression equations and partial 
derivatives, the inescapable conclusion seems to be that differences in 
rates of return on schooling have very little to do with race differences in 
earnings between incumbents of the same occupation who have completed 
equal years of schooling. The research reported here indicates that occu- 
pation- and education-specific earnings differences between white and 
black men are generally not determined or even significantly affected by 
a complicated calculus of returns of human capital. We cannot say whether 
these differences derive from “unmeasured cultural differences” (to use 
Jencks’s language) or from a calculus of racial discrimination. But our 
results do suggest that education has little effect upon the fact that black 
men are paid less than white men when both are engaged in the same 
occupation. 


APPENDIX 
Data and Procedures 


This appendix reports the data and computational procedures used in my 
estimation of the wage determination model, equation (6). 

Data.—T'wo sources of data were used in these computations, the 1% 
and the 0.1% public-use data samples fram the 1960 U.S. Census of 
Population; both data sets are simple random samples of the U.S. popu- 
lation. The 1% sample was used to estimate the occupation-specific wage 
equations for black men, and the 0.1% sample was used to estimate the 
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are included. While other “elegant” theoretical models have appeared 
in the recent literature (cf. Jencks et al. 1972; Turner 1964), the Wis- 
consin model was the first to emerge and to be adequately supported by 
empirical results, 

More recent analyses have also cast doubt on the final structural ap- 
pearance of the model by centering primarily on problems of the role 
of parental socioeconomic status in later stages of the process. Sewell and 
Hauser (1972), for example, found that after disaggregating the SES 
variable, several components bad direct effects on attainment net of those 
mediated by intervening variables. Hauser (1972), in addition, reana- 
lyzed the effects of a composite measure of parental SES and found evi- 
dence for the addition of four new direct paths: three originating in the 
SES variable and one in mental ability. These results, however, were 
inconclusive, since the new effects were small and no additional evidence 
could be provided to support them. 


The data set on which the above model and subsequent analyses were 
conducted also possesses important limitations. It should be stressed that 
these limitations are not unique to this particular research but extend 
to most studies in this area. First, for example, samples on which results 
are based are generally limited to a city, county, or state and, hence, are 
not generalizable to a national population; the Sewell model is based on 
a statewide (Wisconsin) sample. Second, high school dropouts—by all 
standards an important group—are seldom included in analyses of edu- 
cational attainment. Thus, the baseline of this variable is raised to high 
school graduation, a fact which may significantly affect the pattern of 
results. Third, the interactionist interpretation which underlies the hy- 
pothesized effect of academic performance on aspirations has not been 
explicitly tested. Performance, in essence, “tells” the individual something 
about himself, and this self-assessment of abilities leads to different levels 
of aspiration. Because of the absence of appropriate measures, the mediat- 
ing role of self-assessment has not been empirically validated. Fourth, 
considerable time has elapsed since the years when data for these earlier 
studies were collected. While no drastic change in the social structure 
has occurred, gradual social transformations may have produced signifi- 
cant alterations in the pattern of empirical results, which could affect 
our conceptualization of the status attainment process. 

These limitations are the guiding concerns standing behind our anal- 
yses. The momentum generated by this line of research and the theo- 
retical and practical importance of its results clearly justify further and 
more refined analysis. It is to these tasks that the present study is ad- 
dressed. 
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equations for white workers. As a minimal criterion to ensure reliability 
of parameter estimates, equations were estimated only for those occupa- 
tions in which there were data on more than 60 white and over 60 Negro 
males who worked at least one week in 1959, who worked at least one 
hour during the census week, and who reported their current occupation 
and their total earnings in the previous year. A total of 62 occupation 
categories met these criteria and they are listed in table Al. 


TABLE Al 


OCCUPATIONS IN WHICH RACE AND OCCUPATION-SPECIFIC WAGE- DETERMINATION 
Equations ARE ESTIMATED, WITH NUMBER OY NONMISSING DATA CASES 
Usep TO MAKE ESTIMATES, BY RACE 


N Data CASES 
Usep To ESTIMATE 
WacGe-DETERMINATION 


EQUATION 
OCCUPATION Whites Blacks 
Clerey Men: uno a eee io. Vë 187 135 
Teachers, elementary schools .........oooooomooomoomo.oos. 109 142 
Teachers, secondary schools `... 242 166 
Farmers (owners and tenants) ..........ooooomonmocmoo.onoo 1,935 1,216 
Managers, officials, and proprietors n.e.c. (construction) . 330 61 
Managers, officials, and proprietors n.e.c. (wholesale 
and retail trade) EE awe es dara N 1,562 203 
Managers, officials, and proprietors n.e.c. (services) ........ 393 79 
Mail DEER sar a KRSNA Oa Co eae ens 180 185 
Postal ENEE 140 296 
Shipping and receiving clerks .........oooooooommmomo..m..o. 213 256 
Stock clerks and storekeepers `... 254 263 
Clerical and kindred workers n.e.c. ........ooooooommo.roo. 1,117 479 
Salesmen and sales clerks nec. ........ooooooooommomooo». 2,079 278 
EE 81 76 
Brickmasons, stonemasons, and tile setters ..........o.ooo... 143 209 
CAPPED LETS ig ct ea A A Onn ead wee 743 344 
Cranemen, derickmen, and hoistmen `... 93 118 
EDEMA Dt cia ides ets eaaa be Meee aes 1,058 161 
Machis nas css 478 114 
Mechanics and repairmen, automobile ...........o.oooooo.. 595 390 
Mechanics and repairmen per... 1,019 589 
Painters, construction, and maintenance .......ooooooo.oo... 306 243 
Plumbers and pipefitters .........o.ooooooooocormmmon..os. 297 94 
ASS EA Ore aed aon bo OUR HAE Rha KERR ees 276 231 
Attendants, auto service, and parking ..........o..oooooo.o.. 269 296 
DES drivers 25 cet oan ii 147 164 
Checkers, examiners, and inspectors (manufacturing) ....... 261 82 
Deliverymen and routemen `... 335 282 
Filers, grinders, and polishers, metal .................oo.... 141 101 
Laundry and dry-cleaning operatives `... 61 362 
Mine operatives and laborers n.e.c. ...... 0... eee ee eee eee 243 100 
Packers and Wrappers Der, NN ET NN s00eeeeessseeseces 135 238 
Painters, excluding construction and maintenance .......... 111 148 
WY Ee 66 148 
es EE EES 86 106 
Taxicab drivers and chauffeurs ...........ooooooooomooo.. 119 268 
Truck and tractor drivers imac ads 1,215 2,110 
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METHOD 
A. Sample 


Data for this study were collected by the Institute for Social Research 
of the University of Michigan as part of the Youth in Transition Project 
(Bachman 1970; Bachman, Green, and Wirtanen 1971). This project 
employed a longitudinal design from a nationally representative sample 
of adolescent boys. Over 2,000 boys were selected through a multistage 
probability sample at the time they were in the tenth grade. Initial inter- 
viewing took place in the fall of 1966, with follow-up interviews conducted 
in the spring of 1968 and 1969 and in the spring and summer of 1970. 

For the initial survey, 87 high schools were randomly chosen across 
the nation. Probabilities of selection for all high schools were propor- 
tional to the size of their student populations. In each school chosen, a 
random sample of roughly 25 boys were selected as respondents. As Bach- 
man et al. (1971, p. 22) note, “This has the effect of permitting approxi- 
mately equal numbers of boys to be selected in each sample school, while 
at the same time giving all boys an equal initial probability of appearing 
- in the nationwide sample.” Of the 88 schools initially included in the 
sample, 71 elected to cooperate. To replace those not participating, 16 
additional schools were selected from the same geographic areas, thus 
bringing the total number of schools to 87. 

Over 97% of selected respondents agreed to cooperate during the first 
survey and provided essentially complete data, yielding a sample size 
of 2,213. Some attrition occurred over the four sampling periods, reducing 
the response rates to 1,886 (about 83%) at time 2, 1,799 (about 79%) 
at time 3, and 1,620 (about 71%) at time A? 


B. Variables 


The list of variables employed in this study follows. The recency of the 
final follow-up period (summer of 1970) prevented obtaining adequate 
measures of occupational attainment. For this reason, the analysis centers 
on the process of educational attainment. Measurements of this and the 
other variables are listed below. 

Educational attainment was measured as a five-category ordinal scale: 
dropped out of high school; finished high school but did not attend any 
post-high school educational institution; went to a vocational/technical 
institute; attended a junior, community, or liberal arts college; and at- 


2 For an extensive discussion of the research design and the difficulties encountered 
during data collection, see Bachman et al. (1967). 
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TABLE Al (Continued) 








N Data Cases 
USED TO ESTIMATE 
WacE-DETERMINATION 
EQUATION 
OccUPATION Whites Blacks 

Welders and flame cutters `... 292 161 
Operatives and kindred workers n.e.c. (construction) ........ 64 110 
Operatives and kindred workers n.e.c. (durable goods mfg.) .. 1,332 1,363 
Operatives and kindred workers n.e.c. (nondurable goods 

and ‘not: specified MiP.) iia ab eas 1,052 1,082 
Operatives and kindred workers n.e.c. (utilities and 
 BADILAEY SETVICES) di NEE hice eas 113 151 
Operatives and kindred workers n.e.c. (wholesale and 

Fetes: frade) deg EE 93 236 
Operatives and kindred workers n.e.c. (services) ........... 74 63 
Attendants, hospital and other institutions ................. 70 291 
Barbers TEE 146 137 
Cooks, excluding private household .........oooomoooom..».. 128 441 
Janitors and SIONS errer eante ha a 344 1,433 
Kitchen workers n.e.c., excluding private household ........ 80 291 
Guards, watchmen, and doorkeepers `... 229° 128 
Policemen and detectives `... 226 91 
WATSON 71 243 
Farm laborers, wage workers ......oooooooonoooooPoomoo.s 595 2,145 
Gardeners, excluding farm and groundskeepers ............. 128 351 
Warehousemien n.e.c. ios bee ne cua KENE EK eee ECK 88 130 
Laborers n.e.c, (construction) ...... 0... ccc cee cee eee eees 374 1,461 
Laborers n.e.c. (durable goods mfg.) ...... 0. ccc cee vee eee 351 1,180 
Laborers n.e.c, (nondurable goods and not specified mfg.) ... 180 603 
Laborers n.e.c. (transportation) `... 144 493 
Laborers n.e.c. (communications) `... 113 317 
Laborers n.e.c. (wholesale and retail trade) ................ 216 539 
Laborers n.e.c, (Services) `... 77 339 





Novte.—-n.e.c. == not elsewhere classified. 


The requirement of more than 60 white end 60 nonwhite “nonmissing” 
data cases effectively limits our analysis to those occupations having large 
numbers of both black and white male incumbents. Thus, the 62 occu- 
pations I examined tended to be. among those with relatively large labor 
forces and larger-than-average proportions of blacks. In the bottom line 
of table A2 we notice that the mean size cf our 62 occupation groups is 
over three times the mean size of the 323 categories in the census classi- 
fication. In the next-to-bottom line we notice that the mean percent of 
male incumbents who are black in our 62 occupations is over 1% times. 
as large as the mean percent for the entire distribution of occupations. 

Although the occupation, rather than the individual worker, is the unit 
of analysis in this paper, it is important for policy considerations that the 
62 occupations I used subtend a substantial segment of the black male 
labor force. During the census week in 1960, 79.2% of the black males 
and 68.1% of all males who reported their occupation were incumbent in 
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tended a university. Other categorizations of this variable were considered 
which included expansion of the fourth category, with separate scores 
for each of its components. Alternatively, university and liberal arts col- 
lege attendance were combined. These changes yielded slight increases 
and decreases in the amount of explained variance, but the pattern of 
causal relationships remained unaltered. For this reason and on the basis 
of our intuitive familiarity with the data, we opted for the present clas- 
sification. 

Level of occupational aspiration was measured by Duncan’s socioeco- 
nomic index (see Reiss et al. 1964) and was assigned to the occupational 
category that the respondent indicated in 1968 he hoped to enter. 

Level of educational aspiration, the respondent’s plans in 1968 to con- 
tinue education, was measured as a sum of three-unit weighted questions: 
plans to complete high school, plans to attend college, and plans to attend 
graduate or professional school. The resulting scale formed a Guttman 
pattern, since an affirmative response to the third question is accompanied 
by affirmative responses to the prior two questions.* 

Self-assessment of school ability was measured as the mean of three 
interview questions: self-rating of general school ability, self-rating of 
intelligence, and self-rating of reading ability. These items were designed 
to measure the respondent’s self-evaluation of academic abilities and em- 
ployed, as a point of comparison, the performance of his class peers.* 

Signtficant-other influences is a combination of four equally weighted 
variables assessed during interviews in 1968: perceived feelings toward 
respondent’s college attendance or nonattendance by father, mother, 
teacher, and friend. A combination of two specific items yielded the fol- 
lowing responses for each significant other: does not encourage respondent 
to attend college; encourages respondent to attend college but would not 
care if he did not; and encourages respondent to attend college and would 
feel bad if he did not. These categories were arbitrarily weighted from 
O to 2, respectively.’ 

Academic performance was measured as the respondent's self-reported 
grade average received in the ninth and tenth grades. The final measure 
was the mean of these two responses. The use of self-reported informa- 
tion introduces a degree of inaccuracy in measurement; we therefore 
relied on previous studies of self-reported grades in high schools which 


3 The coefficient of reproducibility for this three-point scale is .9859, with a minimum 
marginal reproducibility of .7712. 


* Ttem-to-item correlations for this index ranged from .74 to .81. 


5 Intercorrelations between item components range from .92 (father with mother) to 
.74 (mother with friend), with a mean of .80, 
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TABLE A2 


COMPARISON OF MEANS AND STANDARD DEVIATIONS OF DETAILED OCCUPATION 
CATEGORIES IN. FULL CENSUS OCCUPATIONAL CLASSIFICATION AND 62 OCCUPATIONS 
USED IN ANALYSIS OF WAGE RETURNS TO SCHOOLING 


ALL OCCUPATIONS 62 OCCUPATIONS 
OCCUPATION CHARACTERISTICS M SD M SD 
Employed males in manufacturing 
industries (90). als dr 30.1 37.7 38.5 36.6 
Employed males who are self-employed (%) 12.1 20.5 10.1 18.8 
Mean years of schooling completed, 
male CLE ld as 11.2 2.5 9.9 1.9 
Employed males who live in urban : 
areas e NEEN 77.0 18.2 72.4 15.2 
Male ECLF residing in the South (%) ... 28.0 11.8 29.1 7.9 
Male ECLF unemployed (%) ........... 4.5 3.9 6.0 3.8 
Mean income of male ECLF ($) ....... s. 5,432 2,073 4,346 1,341 
Occupational prestige (Siegel’s) .......... 39.2 14.5 31.6 12.1 
Total ECLF which is female (%) ........ 23.3 29.3 17.6 24.0 
Male ECLF which is Negro (%) ........ 8.3 10.9 12.8 8.9 
Size of total ECLF (10,0008) ............ 20 37 64 75 


Sources.—Means for all occupations from Siegel (1971, chap. 4, table 13), with a correction 
made from U.S. Bureau of the Census (1963¢). Means for 62 occupations computed from U.S, 
Bureau of the Census (19634) and Siegel (1971). 


these 62 occupations (source: U.S. Bureau of the Census 19634). Thus 
the data allow analysis of characteristics of the occupations of the vast 
majority of Negro male workers in 1960. 

I now compare some properties of the 62 occupations to those of the 
full 323 categories in the full census occupational classification. In table 
A3 we notice that while 54% of the census occupational titles are blue- 
collar occupations, 77% of the 62 occupations are in the blue-collar cate- 
gory. Some key properties of occupations are the average number of school — 
years completed by their labor force, the average income of their incum- 
bents, the percent of their incumbents who are female, their prestige, and 
the percent of their male labor force which is Negro. When we compare, 
in table A2, the means of these properties over the 62 occupations and 
the full census classification with the full set of census occupation cate- 
gories, the 62 occupations have a smaller average mean number of school 
years completed and a lower average level of prestige. The greater pro- 


_ portion of blue-collar occupations among the 62 occupations no doubt 


accounts for these differences. The 62 occupations also have a higher 
average proportion of Negroes among their male ECLF and a lower aver- 
age proportion of females in their total ECLF than the entire set of 
census occupation categories. I do not make much of these differences 
between the 62 occupations and the full complement of census categories; 
but I am obligated to point out that the differences limit the extent to 
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show them to be generally good substitutes for school-reported grades 
(Jung and Moore 1970; Hanna, Bligh, and Lenke 1970). 

Soctoeconomic level is a six-item index composed of the following 
equally weighted items: father's occupational status, father's education, 
mother’s education, possessions in the home, number of books in the 
home, and number of rooms per person in the home. The total index 
thus consists of information on father's occupation, both parents' educa- 
tion, and family possessions in 1966. The index measures general family 
status, and, perhaps more importantly, it taps the quality of the home 
environment available to the youth. Extensive evidence on stability and 
validity of socioeconomic level presented by the original researchers adds 
to our confidence in the quality of this measure (Bachman et al. 1972). 

Measured ability is a weighted combination of three separate tests of 
mental ability: Quick Test of General Intelligence; GATB, part J (test 
of vocabulary level); and Gates Reading Comprehension..All tests were 
measured in 1966 (sophomore year). Weights were assigned to each test 
on the basis of a principal-components factor analysis; the mean cor- 
relation between these tests was .67. 


C. Testing the Theoretical Model 


From the above list of variables, it is clear that the present data set is 
not without its limitations. Measurements of some variables and the very 
recency of data collection render results not strictly comparable with 
those of earlier studies. Our measure of educational attainment captures 
the previously unanalyzed high school dropouts but misses college grad- 
uation, an integral part of previous measures of this variable. Yet the 
data, as presented, possess a number of positive features in terms of 
national representativeness, explicit inclusion of some variables, and re- 
cency. The analysis below is thus not aimed at “correcting” previous 
results but, rather, at contributing to the ongoing exploration of status 
attainment processes from the perspective of a new, and large sample. 
One of the most important stages in constructing a causal model is 
the empirical test of theoretically postulated relationships. In overiden- 
tified models, testing is done in two steps: (1) testing for the significance 
of postulated paths and (2) testing for the nonsignificance of omitted 
paths. In most earlier work in this area, only the first criterion was con- 
sidered; those paths meeting an absolute cutting point—usually .15— 
were included. This procedure was employed to bypass the use of sig- 


6 Bachman (1970) conducted a follow-up on a small portion of the original sample 


wherein he compared school-reported grades with self-reported grades. The resulting 
correlation was .71, a moderate but acceptable figure. 
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TABLE A3 


COMPARISON OF MAJOR OCCUPATIONAL DISTRIBUTIONS OF COMPLETE CENSUS 
OCCUPATIONAL CLASSIFICATION TITLES AND TITLES OF 62 OCCUPATIONS 
USED IN ÁNALYSIS OF WAGE RETURNS TO SCHOOLING 








PERCENT OF OCCUPATIONS 
IN CATEGORY 


All 62 
Major Occupation CATEGORY Occupations Occupations 
White collar: 
Professional, technical, and kindred ................ 21 5 
Managers, officials, and proprietors, excluding farm .. 10 5 
Clerical and kindred af NEEN iaa 9 8 
SAS 2G Eege 4 2 
Total white: colar aia reas 44 20 
Blue collar: 
Craftsmen, foremen, and kindred .................. 19 16 
Operatives and kindred ..........o.cooooooooocmono.. 22 34 
Ces E EE 1 0 
EE 9 13 
bora excluding farm and mine ................ 3 14 
Total DMG cöllar e 54 77 
Farm: 
Farmers and farm managers ......oooooooommomoo... 1 2 
Farm laborers and foremen .......oooooooomooo.o... 1 2 
de E O A uw ane ues 2 4 
Total all categories scones eck ose ad dar 100 101 


Norx.-—Major occupation groups as defined by the U.S. Bureau of the Census (19634). Percentages 
do not add to 100 because of rounding errors. 


which our analytic findings will be applicable to the entire distribution 
of occupations. 

Computational procedures —The race-occupation-specific hourly wage 
model was estimated by ordinary least squares (regression). Although the 
reader’s knowledge of this technique is assumed, two details of the com- 
putational procedure need to be clarified. First, the dummy variable for 
self-employment was not included in all the equations. In some of the 124 
(= 62 occupation groups X 2 race groups) race-occupation groups, there 
were no self-employed individuals among those for whom I had data. As 
a result, the self-employment variable in these race-occupation categories 
was observed to have zero variance and could not be included in the wage 
equation. This obviously does not destroy the comparability of equations 
across occupations. 

The second point of clarification concerns the procedure I followed to 
avoid unstable parameter estimates when independent variables in the 
wage equation were highly correlated. Experience with the matrix-inver- 
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nificance levels, since, with large samples, even small path coefficients are 
_ Statistically significant. The use of an absolute value as cutting point, 
however, neglects the equally important considerations of omitted paths 
and reproducibility of correlations. 

Every direct effect omitted from a model implicitly asserts that the 
total association between the causally prior variable and the dependent 
one is entirely mediated by other variables in the system. The accuracy 
of this statement can be ascertained by a simple comparison between the 
observed correlation and that derived from the path model (see Heise 
1969). The criterion of reproducibility of these correlations is of equal 
or greater importance than absolute size of paths, since it directly re- 
flects on the “systemic” character of the model. A theory consistent 
throughout with empirical results provides a much more powerful argu- 
ment than one afflicted by internal contradictions. 

Our analysis employs the set of relationships posited by Sewell et al. 
(1970) as a hypothetical framework to be tested against present results. 
We preserve the .15 cutting point as criterion for individual paths but 
add to it the requirement that correlations derived from the model should 
not deviate by more than .10 from observed ones. While this criterion may 
strike some as excessively lax, we believe that it is sufficient, for the 
present time, to identify major inconsistencies in the model. Deviations 
exceeding this figure indicate that important effects, not only marginal 
ones, were omitted from the original working model. On the basis of 
these results, a final, and hopefully consistent, model was constructed. 


RESULTS 
A. The Model of Educational Attainment 


Means and standard deviations of the variables are presented in Appendix 
A. Before proceeding to the path model, we examined the assumption of 
linearity of relationships, originally tested in the Wisconsin model by 
Gasson, Haller, and Sewell (1971). A cursory examination of this as- 
sumption on the data was performed through comparison of n coefficients 
with the corresponding Pearson product-moment correlations. Eta, de- 
rived from analysis of variance, measures the strength of relationships 
without regard for its form. Thus, 7 values will almost always be higher 
than product-moment correlations which assume linearity. The larger the 
difference between the two coefficients, the less justified we are in assum- 
ing linear relationships. The results, presented in table 1, clearly indicate 
that the assumption of linearity is justified in the present data. 

The resulting model of educational attainment, based on product- 
moment correlations, is presented in figure 1. Path coefficients and coeffi- 
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sion routine 1 used showed that rounding errors and, consequently, vola- 
tile parameter estimates were likely to occur when correlations among 
regressors exceeded +.95 or were smaller than —.95. Thus, when cor- 
relation fell outside the range of —-.95—+.95, it was necessary to drop 
one of the highly correlated variables from the equation. The following 
rule was used to decide which variable to eliminate from the regression 
equation, Where the wage model is equation (6): 


$ = a + bS + baW + b3SMSA + baSelí + bsEx + deEx? 
-4 b;Ed + by¿Ed? + byEQEx + big dEx? fe by, Ed Ex + €. (6) 


Rename the education and experience variables as follows: 


zu = Ed ge == Ex Xp = EdEx 
% = Ed? x e EL Ze = EdEx? 
xq = Ed*Ex. 


Whenever the correlation between x, and x, fell outside the allowable 
range, ze was eliminated if ¿> j, and x; was eliminated if $< j. For ex- 
ample, then, if the correlation between Ed and Ed? was .97, I eliminated 
Ed? from the equation. 
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Fic. 1.—The educational attainment process. X, = educational attainment; X, = 
occupational aspiration; X, = educational aspiration; X, = significant-other influ- 
ences; Xy = academic performance; X¿= socioeconomic level; and X, = measured 
ability. 


cients of determination for this model, including all possible paths, are 
presented in Appendix B. In presenting the model, we employ numbered 
symbols. We apologize for the burden this creates, but it is not without its 
purpose. Tables 2 and 3 present the analyses of direct, indirect, and 
common-cause effects. Path identification in these tables would become 
unnecessarily cumbersome if literal symbols were retained. 

An initial comparison between this model and the Sewell et al. (1970) 
model of status attainment indicates a basic similarity in overall struc- 
ture. As expected, variables at each stage of the model have a significant 
impact on those at later stages. The proportion of variance explained 
in educational attainment (42%) is also sizable. Finally, in agreement 
with past research (cf. Sewell et al. 1970), it is educational and not 
occupational aspiration which has a significant effect on educational at- 
tainment. Given the significant differences in sampling and variable 
measurement, these results furnish definite support for the line of reason- 
ing embodied in the model. 

Some may feel that the many differences in data collection between 
this and earlier studies prevent comparisons which go beyond the above 
level of generality. Yet, the basic purpose of research on status attain- 
ment has not been to interpret specific bodies of data but, rather, to 
clarify the fundamental components of the process, which should be 
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resilient enough to withstand specific sample and measurement differences. 
Thus, major structural differences between causal models should be noted, 
for they are relevant to the evolving theory in this area. This position 
draws authoritative support from the classic work of Campbell and Stan- 
ley (1963) on research design: “The goal of science includes not only 
generalization to other populations and times but also to other noniden- 
tical representations of the treatment, i.e., other representations which 
theoretically should be the same, but which are not identical in theo- 
retically irrelevant specifics. This goal is contrary to an often felt exten- 
sion of the demand for experimental control which leads to the desire 
for an exact replication of the independent variables on each repetition” 
(p. 32). 

For this reason, we proceed to discuss major trends in the present model 
compared with the results of past research. Comparisons do not involve 
the specific size of paths, which would be meaningless given differences in 
measurement, but remain, rather, at the level of general structural char- 
acteristics. With this note of caution in mind, several important results 
can be noted. Earlier research on status attainment identified significant- 
other influences as a pivotal variable. In both the original model described 
above and subsequent revisions, significant-other influences mediated siz- 
able portions of the effect of parental socioeconomic status and mental 
ability in subsequent stages, which, in turn, had the strongest effects on 
both educational and occupational aspirations. Direct effects of significant- 
other influences carried as far as educational attainment (Sewell et al. 
1970; Sewell and Hauser 1972). 

In the model in figure 1, however, significant-other influences emerge as 
a much weaker variable. Its effects on status aspirations, though still siz- 
able, are much smaller, and its direct effect on educational attainment 
becomes insignificant. More important, however, significant-other influences 
fail to mediate effects of parental socioeconomic level on educational at- 
tainment. In agreement with Hauser’s (1972) suggestion, we find that 
socioeconomic level has a significant direct effect on educational attain- 
ment, net of significant-other influences and all other intervening vari- 
ables. 

The central role in the causal sequence which this model portrays is 
transferred from significant-other influences to the two “ability” variables: 
academic performance and mental ability. Mental ability becomes the 
strongest determinant of occupational aspiration, while academic perfor- 
mance exercises the largest influence on educational aspiration. Neither of 
the aspiration variables is, however, capable of entirely mediating effects 
of mental ability and academic performance on educational attainment. 
The direct effect of mental ability on educational attainment remains sig- 
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nificant, while the effect corresponding to academic performance is the 
strongest one in the model. 

This general intramodel shift is highlighted by a calculus of direct 
effects, indirect effects, and effects due to common or correlated causes, 
presented in table 2. Such an exercise breaks down the zero-order correla- 
tions between educational attainment and each of the variables that have 
direct effects on it: socioeconomic level, mental ability, academic perfor- 
mance, and educational aspiration. Squaring the direct effect yields the 
proportion of the variance in educational attainment which is uniquely 
due to each independent variable (see Wright 1934). 

The advantage of this procedure is that it gives us a clear picture of the 
relative importance of each independent variable. We can then evaluate 
the amount of explanation contributed by the variable in its own right, its 
effects working through other variables, and the part of the zero-order 
association that is due to spuriousness. 

As seen in table 2, academic performance is the most important pre- 
dictor, in terms. of both direct effects and direct plus indirect effects. 
Educational aspiration also has a sizable direct effect on educational 
attainment, though almost half of the total correlation between the two 
variables is due to their common dependence on preceding causes. Aspira- 
tions are not an efficient mediator of the effects of background and ability 
factors: direct effects of mental ability are as large as those mediated by 
aspirations plus all other subsequent variables; indirect effects of academic 
performance and socioeconomic level are only a fraction of their direct 
effects. These results, when added to the weakness of significant-other in- 
fluences in the model, suggest a lesser role for the subjective or social 
psychological intervening processes linked with social influence and the 
formation of status aspirations. Conversely, they also point to the greater 
importance of mediate and more objective factors: socioeconomic back- 
ground, recorded ability, and school performance. 

This shift of emphasis away from subjective and social interaction ef- 
fects is of great theoretical importance. Taken at face value, it indicates 
that the conduct of significant others—easily the most manipulatable vari- 
able in the entire sequence—is of much less importance than the more 
“inelastic” background and ability factors. If this is true, it still remains 
to be seen what the exact nature of the effects of the latter variables is on 
educational attainment. 

As already discussed, original interpretations of the model hypothesized 
that it was not ability per se but, rather, the way objective performance 
affected the person’s self-evaluations which formed the crucial link leading 
to status aspirations and attainment. If it is not ability but self-concept 
of ability which furnishes the main causal factor at this stage, the model 
has significantly different theoretical implications. It would reaffirm, for 
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example, the crucial role of subjective intervening factors in the sequence 
leading. to status attainment. Although previously the hypothesis had not 
been tested empirically, the present data contain a measure of self-assess- 
ment of ‘ability which allows us to examine it. 


B. Self-Assessment of Ability 


As seen in table 1, self-assessment has sizable correlations with educational 
attainment and occupational and educational aspirations. It also correlates 
strongly, as expected, with mental ability and academic performance. 
When introduced into the status attainment model, however, self-assess- 
ment fails to play the crucial role assigned to it by the hypothesis. The 
new model is presented in figure 2. 





R7 AN AU AU 


Fic. 2.—Revised model of educational attainment; self-assessment of abilities, See 
legend to fig. 1 for key to symbols. Xy, = self-assessment. 


In every instance, direct effects of academic performance and mental 
ability on aspirations and on educational attainment remain significant 
after controlling for self-assessment. Conversely, there is only one case, 
educational aspiration, where a direct effect from self-assessment remains 
after controlling for the other factors present. Even in this case, the effect 
is relatively minor: the direct path from academic performance to educa- 
tional aspiration is .25; that from self-assessment is only .15. Taken as a 
whole, these empirical results suggest that the pattern of relationships 
between ability factors, status aspiration and attainment, and self-assess- 
ment is not one where the latter variable intervenes between the others. 
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The associations between self-assessment, aspirations, and attainments 
seem rather to be largely a spurious consequence of their common depen- 
dence on mental ability and academic performance. 

To illustrate this point, table 3 decomposes the zero-order correlations 
of self-assessment with subsequent variables into direct, indirect, and 
spurious effects. As can be seen, in each instance almost all of the associ- 
ation between the two variables is accounted for by spurious effects due to 
common or correlated causes. Self-assessment appears to be only a by- 
product of the ability variables, interesting perhaps in its own right but not 
a systematic part of the causal process of status attainment. 

In rejecting this hypothesis, we are led back to the model in figure 1 as 
the final product of this analysis. Just as significant-other influences failed 
to mediate effects of parental status on subsequent variables, we now find 
that self-assessment fails to mediate ability effects on the rest of the model. 
The importance of these results, in relation to most previous studies, is 
how strongly the initial and less subjective variables—socioeconomic back- 
ground, recorded ability, and academic performance—emerge vis-a-vis 
later subjective or social psychological ones. While the latter do not drop 
out entirely from the causal sequence, their role as key intervening factors 
is considerably reduced. A tentative interpretation of these findings is now 
advanced. 


SUMMARY AND CONCLUSION 


This paper reports on an attempt to examine further the process of educa- 
tional attainment in U.S. society. Past studies of status attainment have 
attempted to unravel the processes intervening between status origins 
and status destinations. Such models generally begin with the twin effects 
of parental socioeconomic background and mental ability and then come 
to focus on the formation of status aspirations. Influence from significant 
others and school performance mediate the impact of socioeconomic back- 
ground and mental ability on aspirations, which, in turn, lead to attain- 
ment, 

None of the models in this literature is without limitations. It is pre- 
cisely the features in the present data that complement past research which 
justify the above analysis. 

Despite differences in sampling, measurement, and the period of time 
elapsed, the hypothetical framework provided by past research on status 
attainment fits present results well. There are, however, important differ- 
ences which center on a general shift of emphasis in the internal structure 
of the model. Whereas past research emphasized effects of significant- 
other influences and aspirations, present results point to the importance 
of ability variables and socioeconomic background. Educational aspiration 
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The Educational Attainment Process 


still shows a strong effect on educational attainment, but it fails to mediate 
the direct effects of ability and background variables on the latter. Sig- 
nificant-other influences do not have a direct effect on attainment ang 
emerge as a much weaker variable in the process. 


Socioeconomic level has a significant direct effect on educational attain- 
ment, a fact confirming revisions of the original Sewell et al. (1970) model. 
Academic performance and, to-a lesser extent, mental ability emerge as 
major predictor variables. Tests of the hypothesis that academic perfor- 
mance -effects are due to its impact on self-assessment of abilities yield 
consistently negative results. Interpretation of-the above findings is im- 
portant, for the differences between present and ‘previous results do not 
appear random. Models in which status aspirations, self-assessment, sig- 
nificant-other influences, and similar variables play the crucial role imply 
that it is the way in which the individual comes to see himself and his 
future which ultimately conditions his achievements. The theme of this 
line of theorizing is mostly psychological: status attainment is predomi- 
nantly a self-guided: process in which initial status and ability variables 
operate to mold a person’s self-concept, the influence he receives from 
significant others, and, finally, his life aspirations: 

The same point can perhaps be clarified from the opposite perspective. 
Variables such as socioeconomic background, mental ability, and academic 
performance can be hypothesized to have two types of effects on status 
attainment: one is the “social psychological” effect involved in the devel- 
opment of self-image and life aspirations: the other is the “structural” 
effect which, independent of what the individual may believe about himself 
and his future, affects the institutional setting in- which status attainment 
occurs. For example, recorded ability and school grades tell something not 
only to the individual himself and his significant others but also to those 
educational bureaucracies charged with evaluating him and preventing, 
permitting, or encouraging his undertaking higher training. Similarly, 
socioeconomic background not only provides a context for different inter- 
personal influences but also makes available the means to buy or gain 
entry into educational institutions and to support longer periods of full- 
time enrollment. To the extent that effects of ability and status dre totally 
mediated by subsequent self-assessment, interpersonal influences, and as- 
pirations, it-is their social psychological function which is dominant. To 
the extent that their effects do not occur via this social psychological inter- 
vening sequence, it is their “structural” effects which can be assumed to 
operate. 

All theories of status attainment are broadly ds with the rela- 
tionships between individuals and the social structure. Where the theories 
differ, however, is in the degree of “causal primacy” attributed to struc- 
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tural versus individual or interpersonal factors. Much of the reséárch: re- 
ported in the literature and the models which served. as the guiding 
framework for the present study tend to stress the seċond set of influences. l 
The general image emerging from them emphasizes the active ‘tole of. 
individual orientations and interpersonal influences in a Jargely: passive 
social setting. The significance ‘of: the above findings is precisely- that they 
reverse the picture by pointing to the importance of nonsocial-psychologi- 
cal effects. Direct effects of socioeconomic level on educational attainment 
suggest the importance of actual economic and social means ‘net of psycho- 
logical influences. Direct effects on, attainment. of mental ability and aca- 

demic performance point ma, process Of active institutional recruitment 
and selection. The importance of recorded ability and schoel performance, 

in other words, is not entirely conditioned by how the individual and his 
significant others choose to interpret.them but has a “factual” quality as 
well. This quality forms the basis for institutional selection and channeling 
of individuals independent of what their self-definitions may be. 

Such an‘ interpretation ‘clearly approaches the image of “sponsored” 
attainment, via the selective recruitment of talent by social agencies, and 
moves away from the dominant “contest” imagery of. attainment, based 
on individual decisions (Turner 1964). What academic performance “tells” 
to formal institutions of the society about.an individual. appears to be 
more smportant for status attainment than what it tells him or his signifi- 
cant others. 

Thus, the model emerging from this national sample i is dearly more “so- 
el than those reported in the past. As already stated, such differ- 
ences are not definite, since there are limitations in the present data and 
since such a major shift in interpretation must.be supported by additional 
research. With these limitations in mind, these findings point to an impor- 
tant and hitherto neglected possibility: that status attainment in this 
society may come to depend increasingly on objective institutional evalu- 
ations rather than on individual decisions and future plans. Whether this 
or other alternatives prove more accurate in the future may well depend 
on the broader societal parameters within which status attainment pro- 
cesses occur. Depending on those, self-guidance and subjective orientations 
or status background and formal ability recruitment may SE as de- 
cisive in the process: S 
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APPENDIx A* 
MEANS AND STANDARD DEVIATIONS OF VARIABLES 





Variables Mean 

Educational attainment ......oooooommomommoo.» .- 3.010 
. Occupational aspiration .......o.ooooomoomoo.o Suis 61.209 
Educational aspiration ........oooonorommommon... ` 2.045 
Self-assessment `... o ee E E 422,793 
Significant-other influences ...........ooooooomo... 5.471 
Academic performance `... 40.345 
Mental ability cursar cr Ra 0.000 
Socioeconomic level ,........o.oooooomonoomo.m o»... 502,187 


* Means and SDs of ordinal variables, such as educational attainment, are n 
E They are provided as a guide to interpreting zero-order correlations 
coefficien 
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; Race and Sex Variations in the Causes of the 
Expected Attainments of High School Seniors’ 


Michael Hout and William R. Morgan 
Indiana University 


Causal models of adolescents’ expectations have been based on the 
assumptions of path analysis: additivity and recursivity. We test 
these assumptions on a body of 1973 data gathered in Louisville, 
Kentucky. A second-order interaction of race and sex with all rela- 
tionships in a model which integrated models proposed by Duncan, 
Haller, and Portes (1968) and Sewell, Haller, and Ohlendorf (1970) 
was found, and important similarities between white males and 
black females were observed. White males and black females showed 
the strongest reciprocal peer effects on educational plans and the 
strongest: parental-encouragement effects on grades received. There 
was no feedback from students’ expectations to the amount of pa- 
rental encouragement, although for whites only there was feedback 
from students’ grades. The model best fits the data for white males. 
This difference in fit, commonly interpreted as a function of the 
disadvantaged positions of blacks and females in the stratification 
system, is further specified with reference to the particular variables 
in the model. 


Since the specification of the Blau-Duncan basic model of the stratifica- 
tion process, much attention has been given to specifying the social psy- 
chological variables intervening between origin status and adult attainment. 
Of particular interest for the present study is Sewell’s social psychological 
- model of early attainment, developed from a Wisconsin panel study (see 
‘Sewell and Shah 1967, 1968; Sewell, Haller, and Portes 1969; Sewell, 
Haller, and Ohlendorf 1970), which demonstrates that educational and 
occupational expectations of males are determined directly by high school 
performance and encouragement from significant others and indirectly 
(via performance and encouragement) by measured intelligence and ori- 
gin status. For Sewell educational expectation, encouragement, and per- 
formance subsequently cause educational attainment, which in turn, 
together with occupational expectation, causes occupational attainment. 


1 We wish to thank G. Russell Carpenter, David Knoke, and Elton F. Jackson, whose 
comments on earlier versions of this paper were instrumental to the analyses and 
conceptualizations employed; they do not share responsibility for any errors or over- 
sights. We are also especially grateful for the cooperation and assistance of Robert 
Myers, director of research for the Department of Research and Evaluation, Louis- 
ville, Kentucky, Public Schools. This. study was funded by the Institute of Social 
Research and PHS grants MH24616-01 and RR7031., 
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Hauser (1973) and-Hauser, Lutterman, and Sewell (1971) have also Se 
subsequently disaggregated the composite indicators of origin status and 
encouragement from significant others and have specified a reciprocal re- 
lationship between the two expectations. In all of these models, however, 
the infuence of significant others on the individual's expectations has been 
assumed to be recursive. Although the models assert that the amount of 
encouragement parents give their son is determined in part by the son's 
academic performance, they assume that encouragement influences only 
the son’s expectations, not ‘his high school academic performance.? It is 
also assumed that the student’s expectations affect neither the amount of 
encouragement received from his parents nor the expectations of his 
friends. 

These assumptions certainly afford a parsimonious explanation of the 
achievement process, but the simplicity of the resulting models invites 
further elaboration and specification. Woelfel and Haller (1971a) pro- 
posed a model which would take feedback into account, but it was un- 
deridentified (see Land 1971; Henry and Hummon 1971; and Woelfel 
and Haller 19715). Duncan et al. (1968) developed a nonrecursive model 
which provides estimates for the reciprocal influence of friend’s expecta- 
tions and also postulated that educational and occupational expectations 
are imperfect indicators of the student’s “ambition.” As a result of this 
specification, they found that the effects of friends on one another were 
equal (p =p = .21) and that the path from parents’ aspirations to stu- 
dente ambition was also p == .21.3 These paths were two-thirds as large 
as that from intelligence to ambition and nearly as large as that from 
origin status to ambition (Duncan et al. 1968, fig. 4). 

It must also be noted that these models were based on samples of male 
high school students, most of them white. Findings for the general U.S. 
population and several subpopulations indicate that blacks and whites 
differ not only in levels of attainment but also in the process by which 
attainments are determined (Duncan 1968; Duncan, -Featherman, and 
Duncan 1972; Coleman, Berry, and Blum 1972; Cutright 1972). We ex- 
pect sex differences of the same type in the present study, though prob- 
ably not of the same magnitude (see Hauser 1971, chap. 7; Sewell 1971, 
p. 800; Suter and Miller 1973). This expectation is based on the fact 
that both blacks and women have been at a disadvantage in the white 
male-dominated job market in the United States. 

Our aim in specifying a model of the development of adolescents’ ex- 
pectations, taking our reservations about recursive models into account, 


2 These models have applied to males only. Sewell (1971, p. 800) presents a summary 
of sex differences, but an explicit causal model of the attainments of women based 
on the Wisconsin panel has not been published. 


3 Where fp indicates a path coefficient. 
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is to combine the model developed by Sewell and his associates with that 
of Duncan, Haller, and Portes. Our model, diagramed in figure 1, is com- 
posed of two parallel sections: one for respondents (R), and one for their 
best friend (F). When we account for the R and F referent, the two sec- 
tions become mirror images: the expectations of respondents and friends 
are assumed to result from the same causes. Our model has the same 
overall structure as the Duncan et al. model, but we have specified in- 
tervening mechanisms similar to those included in the Sewell models and 
have deleted one path. The predetermined (exogenous) variables, those 
determined by causes not included in the model, are the student’s father’s 
occupational status (FO), the amount of education completed by the 
head of the student’s household (HE), the number of siblings in the stu- 
dent’s family (SI), and the student’s measured intelligence (IQ). Fa- 
ther’s occupation, head’s education, and number of siblings are not treated 
as indicators of an unmeasured-origins variable in estimating the param- 
eters of the model but are referred to collectively as “family-of-origin” 
variables. 

Two variables intervene between the predetermined variables and the 
educational (EE) and occupational (OE) expectations of the students: 
the amount of parental encouragement perceived by the student (PE), 
and the student’s high school grade average (GR). Parental encourage- 
ment is caused by the three family-of-origin variables and grades; grades 
are caused by intelligence and parental encouragement. This specification 
is due to a concern similar to that expressed by Duncan et al. (1972, pp. 
185-89) that parents’ aspirations for their children are modified over 
time as parents receive information about their children’s abilities. On 
these. and other grounds, it seems untenable to assume that parental en- 
couragement would have an EES only on expectations, Dot on perfor- 
mance in high school. 

In our model the causes of educational and occupational expectations 
are assumed to be the same. The major point to be noted is the incorpo- 
ration of the reciprocal effects between friends as in Duncan, Haller, and 
Portes’s model. Our model, therefore, runs the same risk of being irrele- 
vant: “If [friendship] assortment on the basis of aspirations proved to 
be important, our estimates of-the mutual influence of friends on each 
other's aspirations are not merely wrong: they are irrelevant” (Duncan 
et al. 1968, p. 135). It seems reasonable, however, to assume that friend- 
ship selection is a function more of other variables such as personality 
traits, shared interests, and social class than of expectations alone. 

The student's expectation, in addition to being caused by. the expecta- 
tion level of the friend, is also caused by the family-of-origin variables 
and intelligence (both directly and indirectly via the intervening vari- 
ables), by grades, and by perceived parental encouragement. We have 
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- left the correlation between educational and occupational expectations 
unanalyzed. In the estimations of the parameters of the model, this fact 
will be taken into account by allowing the disturbances connected with 
the two expectations to be correlated. The model is expressed (eqq. [1-8]) 
as a system of simultaneous structural equations: 


GR, = a, + bylQ, + Becff, + ug; (1) 
GR, = cy + dylQy + dygPEy + 09; (2) 
PE, = dy + byyEO, + bpa HE, Aë, + bet, +p; (3) 
PE, = cp + dyyFO, + dp HE; + dyySly + dygGRy +; (4) 
EE, = 0, + 64 FO, + bor HE, A, + Alt + Do9GR, 
+ bep PE, + DE, + to; (5) 
EE, = Ce + dyFO, + da HE; + AaS] + delQ; + degGRy 
| + degPE, + dE, + Vo; (6) 
OE, = qo + bjoFO, + DoxHE, + BosSTr + BoilQr + BogGRe 
+ bopPE, + ba OE; + Mo; (7) 
OE; = co 4 des FO, + don HE, + desSI, + dl: + dogGRy 
+ dogPEy + datt, + Vo. (8) 


ALTERNATIVE SPECIFICATIONS 


Our argument against assumptions of recursive relationships applies to 
the relationships between parents and students as well as between stu- 
dents and friends. The original formulation of our model allowed for 
feedback from both educational and occupational expectations to paren- 
tal encouragement.. Neither feedback term exceeded its standard error. 
This result can be attributable either to the collinearity of the expecta- . 
tions variables (which would inflate the standard errors) or to the fact ` 
that the feedback was nonsignificant. To decide between the two expla- 
nations, we reestimated the equations for parental encouragement, in- 
cluding only one expectation variable at a time. Using this specification 
we observed that some feedback terms were in excess of their standard 
errors, but none were twice their standard errors (95% confidence). Thus, 
_we concluded that the assumption of a recursive relationship between 
parental encouragement and expectations is tenable—an important finding 
since the models of Sewell and his associates and of Duncan, Haller, and 
Portes have assumed a priori a recursive relationship. 

At the inception of this project, we hoped to implement an approach 
to expectations similar to that of Duncan, Haller, and Portes in which 
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the two expectations are used as indicators of an unmeasured variable, 
ambition. This specification yielded reasonable estimates for white males; 
however, the estimates were difficult to interpret for black males and fe- 
males and impossible to interpret for white females (the epistemic paths 
from ambition to educational and occupational expectations being 1.21 
and 0.28, respectively, in the white female model). A path coefficient 
greater than unity is an overdetermination, a puzzling result in this case 
since it was assumed that expectations were imperfect indicators of am- 
bition. Because our main concern was race-sex comparisons, we dropped ` 
the unmeasured-variable approach in favor of the model in figure 1. 

_ Expectation levels undoubtedly influence one another. If certain con- 
straining assumptions are made, estimates of that mutual influence may 
be obtained. For instance, Hauser (1973) obtained.such estimates by as- 
suming (1) that the influence of educational expectations on occupational 
expectations is equal to the reciprocal effect of occupational on educa- 
tional expectations, and (2) that no common causes are omitted from the 
model, By assuming that educational expectations determine occupational 
expectations with no feedback, Kerckhoff (1974) obtained an estimate of 
the path from educational to occupational expectations. We considered 
both Hauser’s and Kerckhoff’s assumptions to be oversimplifications and, 
therefore, have made no restricting assumptions concerning the interrela- 
tionship of the two types of expectations. Because of this lack of restric- 
tion there will be a correlation between the unmeasured disturbances t, 
and tp. 


DATA AND METHODS 
Sources of Data 


Estimates of the parameters of the model were made from responses to a 
questionnaire survey of all twelfth-grade students from the Louisville, 
Kentucky, public schools who attended classes the week of January 8-12, 
1973. Intelligence test scores and grade point averages were obtained 
from school records. 

The names of three senior class friends from the student’s school were 
also obtained from the questionnaire and were matched if possible with 
questionnaires in our files. For our analysis we used the friend named at 
the top of the list when we had information for that friend (67.2% of all 
friends in the model are first choices). If the first friend’s questionnaire 
was not in the file, we took the second name, and then the third. Of the 
1,938 students who filled out questionnaires, 15% were eliminated be- 
cause a match with a friend was not possible. In the matching process, 
no attempt was made to favor reciprocal friendships since we wanted the 
most significant other, presumed to be the friend whose name appeared 
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first. All values on variables for the friend were obtained from the friend’s 


questionnaire or school records. Ib no instance was the respondent’s re- 


port used as á proxy. 


Measurement of the Variables 


Both father's occupation and student's occupational expectation were 
coded according to the Census Bureau's detailed occupation-industry 
codes from open-ended questions. These codes were then transformed to 
` Duncan’s socioeconomic index (Duncan 1961). For education of the head 
of household, the student was asked whether he lived with his father. 1f 
he did, the father’s education (scored as years completed) was used. Ii 
the father was not present in the student's household, then the mother's 
education (scored identically) was used. 

Each student was then asked two questions about future education 
(adopted from Kerckhoff 1971). The first asked, “What is the highest 
level of education you would like to attain?” and stipulated “regardless 
of what you do next year”; the second asked, “Realistically, when you 
consider the possible obstacles of money, grades, family responsibilities, 
and so on, what is the highest level of education you expect to attain?” 
(emphasis in the original). Guided by the finding reported by Dunean 
et al. (1972, pp. 107—11) that realistically worded questions are better 
predictors of actual educational attainment than speculative ones, we se- 
lected the second question for our analysis. Responses to this question 
were coded as years expected.* 

Measured intelligence is the student's score on the Lorge-Thorndike 
verbal intelligence scale, administered during the student's ninth-grade 
year. The IQ scores of blacks fall approximately one standard deviation 
below the mean for whites, and within-race variation is less than in the 
total sample (see table 1). This difference, regardless of cause, does not 
affect the present analysis since all comparisons are based on within-race- 
and-sex computations, Grade point average was computed from marks 
for all courses, academic and nonacademic, for the period beginning with 
grade 10 through the first.semester of grade 12. 

Parental encouragement is the unweighted sum of the student’s re- 
sponses to two questions (adopted from Rehberg, Sinclair, and Schafer 
1970). The first asked whether it had been taken for granted that the 
student would continue education after high school; the second asked the 
degree to which the student’s parents had urged him or her to continue 
education after high school.” A possible bias in using the student’s report 


4 High school = 12; vocational school — 13; community or junior SE =z 14; four- 
year college — 16; graduate or professional degree — 18. 


5 The exact wording of these items was: “Would you say that in your home it has 
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of parental encouragement is that it maximizes the probability of finding 
feedback from expectations, since the student's perception would be more 
subject to influence than parents' attitudes would be. As already reported, 
however, no such feedback was observed.* 

Table 1 presents the means and standard deviations for each variable 
across the race and sex subpopulations. For all variables the values for 
friends closely approximate those for respondents. Mean expectation lev- 
els are nearly equal across subpopulations, with blacks and males slightly 
higher than whites and females. The racial differences in expectation lev- 
els appear even stronger when viewed in relation to family-of-origin and 
academic-performance variables, which are all lower for blacks. Higher 
expectations of blacks thus coincide with higher amounts of reported pa- 
rental encouragement, a finding consistent with earlier research (Cramer, 
Campbell, and Bowerman 1966). 


Statistical Estimation of the Parameters 


Parameters were estimated by two-stage least squares (2SLS) rather than 
ordinary least squares (OLS), since the latter yield biased and inconsis- 
tent estimates of the structural parameters of nonrecursive models (see 
Goldberger 1964, 1973; for technical explanation of this technique see 
Goldberger 1964; Johnston 1972; for applications under various condi- 
tions see Duncan et al. 1968; Mason and Halter 1968; Kohn and Schooler 
1973; Anderson 1973; Duncan and Featherman 1973), The problem in 
using OLS is that it does not estimate the structural parameters. In a 
nonrecursive model, the OLS estimator is actually a nonlinear combina- 
tion of the structural parameters and the structural disturbances (see 
Goldberger 1973). The 2SLS estimator is designed to eliminate the dis- 
turbance component. 

In the first stage of estimation each endogenous variable is regressed 


just about been taken for granted that you will continue your education after you 
get out of high school?” (1) No; (3) yes (there was no answer 2). “How often have 
your parents actively urged you to continue your education after high school?” (1) 
Never; (2) sometimes; (3) constantly. 


8 In this model the estimates of the paths to parental encouragement from family-of- 
origin variables are actually the reduced forms of causal chains from family of origin 
to parents’ aspirations, to amount of encouragement given by the parents, to amount 
of encouragement perceived by the student: 


Family of Parents’ Amount of Perceived 
origin -> aspirations > encouragement —> encouragement 


Thus, parameter estimates must be interpreted as the sum of direct effects of family 
of origin and indirect effects through parents’ aspirations and amount of encourage- 
ment. The exclusion of these two intervening variables does not bias any of the es- 
timates in the model, since the assumption is that neither of them directly causes any 
of the other endogenous variables in the model. 
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on all of the predetermined variables using OLS. The OLS regression co- 
efficients are then used to calculate predicted scores for the endogenous . 
variables. In the second stage, these predicted scores are substituted for 
the observed scores on the endogenous variables, and OLS is applied to . 
this modified form of the structural equations (eqq. [1-8]). When the ob- 
jective is purely to predict scores on some dependent variable, OLS esti- 
mates may be satisfactory, but when causal inferences are to be drawn 
from a system of theoretically derived structural equations, consistent es- 
timates of the structural parameters are required. The 2SLS estimates 
may be expressed in both standardized and unstandardized form, as with 
OLS estimates, and both forms will be used in the following discussion.’ 

In addition to the substantive and measurement assumptions which 
have been mentioned up to this point, we further assumed that the struc- 
tural relationships which produced the observable statistical relationships 
are in aggregate equilibrium and that all relationships are linear and ad- 
ditive. The equilibrium assumption seems to be tenable, given that our 
measurement was made in January of the senior year, when students’ 
educational plans should be firmer than at earlier stages in their high 
school céreers. | 

As with OLS regression, 2SLS assumes that all relationships are linear 
and additive. These assumptions were tested by examining the relation- 
ships of each endogenous variable with pairs of predetermined variables 
(see Jackson and Curtis 1972). The tests revealed that the disturbances 
due to interaction or nonlinearity among the predetermined variables in 
their effects on parental encouragement, grades, and educational and oc- 
cupational ‘expectations were minimal and could be ignored. Further de- 
tails are given in the Appendix. 


WITHIN-GROUP ANALYSIS 


Estimation of the parameters of equations (1-8) within groups produced 
not only different weightings for the causal variables but also different 
patterns of significant causes of. the same variable in different groups. 
Before looking at the differences in size of effects between groups, there- 
fore, we will first examine the results within groups. Since we are inter- 
ested in ne group at a time, we will use the 2SLS estimates in standard 
form shcwn in table 2. These estimates will also be used to compare 
7 Since b* = by, (5/5), where bt is standardized, b is unstandardized, s, is the 
standard deviation of the independent variable, and s, is the standard deviation of 
the dependent variable, comparisons between subgroups will employ unstandardized 
coefficients, and comparisons within subgroups will employ standardized coefficients. 
This procedure is in accord with Blalock’s view that unstandardized coefficients 


should be used to compare groups since theory cannot account for the amount of 
variation observed in the variables in a given sample (Blalock 1968,-p. 190). 





TABLE 2 


STANDARDIZED PATH COEFFICIENTS FROM SECOND STAGE OF 2SLS FOR MODEL OF 
ADOLESCENTS’ EXPECTATIONS, ACROSS RACE AND SEX SUBPOPULATIONS 


INDEPENDENT VARIABLE 


Respondent: 


Educ. expec. (EE,)... 


Occ. expec. (OE,)... 
Parental enc, (PE,) ... 
Grade ave. (GR,)... 
Father’s occ, (FO,) ... 
Head's educ, (HE,) ... 


No. siblings (SI)... 
Intelligence 10) ... 


Friend: 


Educ, expec. (EE,) ... 
Occ. expec. (OE,) ... 


Parental enc. (PE,) eae 


Grade ave. (GR,)... 
Father’s occ. (PO, EE 
Head's educ, (HE,) ee 
No. siblings (SL) ..- 
Intelligence (1Q,) ... 


Coefficient of 
determination ......... 


Respondent: 


Educ. expec. (EE,)... 
Occ. expec. (OE,)... 
Parental enc, (PE,) ... 
Grade ave. (GR,)... 
Father’s occ. (FO,)... 
Head's educ. (HE,) ... 
No. siblings (SI)... 
Intelligence (IQ,)... 


Friend: 


Educ, expec, (EE,) ... 
Occ. expec. (OE ,) Se 
Parental enc. (PE) ... 


Grade ave. (GR,) . 
Father’s occ. (FO,) me 
Head' educ, (HE) .. 


No. siblings (SL) W 
Intelligence (1Q,) Sa 


OF LOUISVILLE SENIORS 


DEPENDENT VARIABLE 
EE, OE, PE, GR, EE, OE, PE, GR, 
A. White Males (W = 389) 


366  ... 

HERE 161 

310 188 ... 2311 

089 075 .270 

a 109 204 —.170 

077 a a 

a a 412 

148  .190 206 : y 

364 A ; 

275 Sg T ekg dd 

358 232 wea ARA 
136 109. .127 ri 
a 135 204 —.172 
123 ^a (138 
a a 219 
060 236 ...  .289 

532 351 .196 .106 597 382 239 136 


D White Females (NV = 460) 





PA are 
eee a 
342 å a a 
2 123 183 
174 103  .134 
2 2 212 
139 O 7 ` ` ett 
162 .168 ... 298 
SIE, gg 
A sæ» 
302 a 2 


a a 198 TT 


—.181 2 —098 Te 
.121 218 ps Codes 


pad ig E IN ANA 
* For the hypothesized model the variable yielded a path coefficient lem than twice its standard 
error, so it was deleted from the equation and the model was reestimated. 
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TABLE 2 (Continued) 


DEPENDENT VARIABLE 





INDEPENDENT VARIABLE EE, OE, ' PE, GR, EE, OE, PE, GR; 
_ Coefficient of | 
determination ......... 388 79 .153  .083 400 ` 098 .149 023 
C Black Males (N = 190) 
Respondent: 
Educ. expec. (EE,) a 


Ss Fa as aes as 138 
Parental enc. (PE,)... 420 .236 ... = 
- Grade ave. (GR)... 218 115 091 

Father's oce. (FO,)...  .109 .196 Lët 

Head's educ. (HE,) ... a a aR 


No. siblings ` (GL ... a 8 a ae 
Intelligence 10)... a ... 283 
Friend: 


` Educ, expec. (EE) ... a Se 

Occ. expec. (OE,) Ls ee, SÓ: woe ae eae ae Se SE 
Parental enc. (PE,) Kë Sien oe ade Së 385 Léi ae a 
Grade ave. (GRy)... aes 0.0. cee vee 260.193.098 
Father’s occ. (FO,) eg Leg e Jom: ls 131 188 a 


Head’s educ. (HE) ... SR NON DE H a a a 
No. siblings (SI,) ... Aes on pate iech a a —135  ... 
Intelligence (IQ)... TE SR DE aga. A 2 a see. 2819 
Coefficient of . 
determination ....,....  .246 .154 .025 .080 250 .149  .033  .096 
D. Black Females (N =331) 
Respondent: 
Educ. expec. (EE,) ... dier, wd, a A .158 


Occ. expec. (OE,)... or de ës gief 127 
Parental enc. (PE,) ... 212 .092 sas AS2 uab ays dar ec 
Grade ave. (GR,)... 096 112 a KA San e. er A 
Father’s occ. (FO,)... a a = 122 —.199 ` 
Head's educ. (HE,)... 198 —.150 9.125 —.223 
No. siblings (SI)... a a a eee 
Intelligence (IQ,)...  .116 —.285  ,... .246 

Friend: 

Educ. expec. (EE)... 144... 

Occ. expec. ` (OB: ... bed NÓ --25s E Sach SE sod ey 
Parental enc. (PE,) ... ER SCH Hei SN 221 .115 ... 158 
Grade ave. (GR,) ... nis St Kate ec 200 .227 (20 


Father's occ. OO. a a 8 —.152 

Head’s educ. (HE,) Ce Site D SE ee 087 . 2 a 078 

No. siblings (SL)... dad PE E one a 8 R SC 

Intelligence 10) ... sive sis’ rer ave 043 a 296 
Coefficient of 

determination ......... .207 090 047  .153 201 086 O31  .140 
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briefly the relative ordering of effects across groups. Estimates for the 
same variable in the respondent and friend halves of the model differ, 
since some respondents do not appear in thé friend population while 
others appear two or more times. We are interested only in the popula- 
tion from which respondents were drawn and so will confine our attention 
to coefficients in the first four columns of the table, The only other co- 
efficients of substantive importance are the estimates of the effect of re- 
spondent's on friend's expectations. An examination of the first two rows 
in each subsection (A—D) of table 2 reveals that, in each group in which 
there is a significant effect of friend on respondent, there is a reciprocal 
effect on friend. Similarly, when the effect of friend on respondent is miss- 
ing, the reciprocal effect is also missing. 

Coefficients were obtained by first applying 2SLS to equations (1-8) 
and then reestimating the equations after omitting any variable whose 
estimated effect was not twice its standard error. Omission of some of the 
variables in the theoretical specification left the equations overidentified. 
This overidentification afforded us the opportunity to test alternative 
specifications by relaxing the restrictions seriatim. The result of the test- 
ing procedure was, then, the inclusion of some of the family-of-origin 
variables as causes of grades. No other additions to the specified causes 
were significant. 


White Males 


With the exception of the observation of a negative effect of father’s oc- 
cupation on grades, the results in table 2A differ from those of previous 
studies more in degree than in kind (age Hauser 1971, 1973; Sewell et al. 
1970). The reciprocal effects of grades and parental encouragement are 
substantial and bear out our hypothesis. Parental encouragement, in fact, 
is as important a determinant of grades as is intelligence. The nontrivial 
negative effect of number of siblings on parental encouragement suggests 
that parental encouragement of white males is dependent upon how many 
children are competing for parental attention. 

The effects of the social influences of parents and peers are nearly equal 
in magnitude, with peers slightly higher; both are considerably larger 
than any other effects in the equation for educational expectations. For 
occupational expectations, parent and peer effects are again similar in 
size, with peer effects higher, but intelligence is comparable in importance. 

White males are the only group for which Duncan et al.’s Model IV 
(1968), which treats educational and occupational expectations as indi- 
cators of the student’s unmeasured ambition, is acceptable. Assuming that 
such an unmeasured variable accounts for all of the residual correlation 


8 Fifty percent of all respondents were not selected as first friends, while 15% ¥ were 
selected two or more times. 
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between respondent's educational and occupational expectations (fus, = 
.177 for white males) and that there are no direct effects of any variable 
other than ambition on these two variables, we find (see eq. [9a]) an 
even larger peer effect than in the model treating educational and occu- 
pational expectations separately. In addition, we posit that the three fam- 
ily-of-origin variables, treated separately up to this point, may also be 
aggregeted into a single unmeasured variable, “origin status.” Using the 
symbols AM,, AM,, and OS, for respondent's ambition, friend’s ambition, 
and resoondent’s origin status, respectively, we can write in standard form 
the relevant subset of a system of simultaneous equations (the coefficients 
were derived using the technique described by Duncan et al. 1968): ` 


AM, = .44 AM; + .29 PE, + .20 IQ, + .10 GR, + .16 OS, + .52,,; 


(9a) 
EE, = .90 AM, + .454,; | (9b) ` 
OE, = .71 AM, + .70,,; (9c) 
OS, = .58 FO, + .46 HE, — .02 SL. (9d) 


To tae extent that the assumptions are tenable, we have achieved a 
correction for measurement error and a parsimonious summary. of the hy- 
pothesized determinants of expectations for white males. The estimates of 
social influence effects are absolutely and relatively much larger than 
those obtained by Duncan et al. (1968, p. 134); our measures, of course, 
are drawn from an urban population in 1973, while Duncan et al.’s mea- 
sures are for a semirural county in 1957. Because our measurement of 
some variables is also somewhat different, we cannot confidently compare 
our estimates with Duncan et al.’s, even if we were to respecify our model 
by omitting grades and including OS; in the equation for AM, (eq. [9a]).* 
® Below are the estimates obtained using a specification identical to that of Duncan 
"et als Model IV (1968, fig. 4). Coefficients in parentheses are those reported by Dun- 


can et al For reasons stated in the text, however, we do not wish to interpret the 
comparison. 


PREDETERMINED VARIABLES 


"VARIABLE AN, AM, PE, IQ, SES, SES, IQ, PE, 
AAA Se 44 .29 21 16 —.06 
` (.21) (21) (33) (.27) + (.10) 
AM, NEPE T. A0 ek E DE DI .19 30 38 
(.21) (08) (.27) (42) (19) 
HB. adds a Pe aa CN meu ore ee 
(81) 
OE, as 71 
(.78) 
EE, A D .90 
(.85) 
OE, SS 67 
(.75) 
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White Females 


The grades of white females are solely a function oí measured intelligence, 
whereas for white males parental encouragement was as important as in- 
telligence. Thus, for white females we find the relationship between grades 
and encouragement to be recursive, with good grades bringing about pa- 
rental encouragement but not vice versa. Encouragement is also caused 
by all three family-of-origin variables; two of the variables, father’s oc- 
cupation and number of siblings, also have direct effects on educational 
expectations, but the effect of head's education on educational expecta- 
tions is mediated by parental encouragement. 

In contrast to their male counterparts, for white girls friend’s expecta- 
tions are not very important. For educational expectations, friend’s ex- 
pectations have only one-third the effect of parental encouragement; for 
occupational expectations, friend’s expectations are not significant. These 
results suggest that Coleman’s (1961) finding that occupational concerns 
had low salience in the female. youth culture still has some currency in 
the 1970s despite the fact that the expectations of females are nearly as 
high as those of males (table 1). 

Our model has failed to specify adequately the causes of occupational 
expectations for white females. Two of the three significant variables are 
indicators of academic ability (IQ, and GR,), and the third is father’s * 
occupation. The large effect of parental encouragement observed for edu- 
cational expectations does not carry over to occupational expectations. 
The .079 coefficient of determination indicates the inadequacy of. our 
model for white females. It may be that girls do not make occupational 
plans at this age, that a dimension other than prestige is more important 
in adolescent girls’ occupational plans (see Turner 1964; Cardascia and 
Morgan 1974; Macke and Morgan 1975), or that other determinants 
than the ones fected are more important. 


Black Males 


For black males, we find that the hypothesized reciprocal effects between 
grades and parental encouragement are negligible. The path from grades 
to encouragement is .091, and the feedback path is not significantly dif- 
ferent from zero. This pattern resembles that for white females in one 
important respect: of the possible causes of grades included in the model, 
only intelligence is significant. None of the more interpersonal causes has 
any effect. This particular similarity with white females shows up even 
more clearly when we examine the unstandardized coefficients. 

The educational expectations of black males are caused by, in order of 
relative importance, parental encouragement, grades, and father’s occu- 
pation. Strikingly, the effect of friend’s expectation is not significant. The 
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indirect effect of intelligence via grades is small (.283 X .218 = .062), 
and head’s education and number of siblings do not enter the model at 
all. 
The effect of friend on occupational’ expectations is significant, as are 
the effects of parents, grades, and father’s occupation. With this change 
of referent from educational to occupational expectations; grades and fa- 
ther's occupation exchange positions of relative.importance. These differ- 
ences between educational and occupational expectations demonstrate why 
treatment of them as indicators of a single ambition variable has proved 
to be unsupportable.* 

The absence for black males of any peer influence on ancien ex- 
pectations to supplement parental encouragement is again similar to the 
situation for white females, for whom peer influence was very small rela- 
tive to parental encouragement. Unlike those of white females, however, 
black males’ peers had an effect equal to parents on occupational expec- 
tations. One possible explanation may be that the peer culture of black 
males is more concerned with future vocational than with educational 
choices. Such an interpretation runs contrary to common assertions that 
the predominant youth culture of black male students has no future orien- 
tation whatever. 


Black F emales 


As in the case of white females and Sacks males, we find. that for black 
females the hypothesized reciprocal relationship between grades and pa- 
rental encouragement does not hold. The direction of causality, however, 
is reversed: the effect of parental encouragement on grades‘is nearly 
twice that of any other variable in the grades equation, while the recip- 
rocal path from grades to encouragement is a nonsignificant .037. A resid- 
ual correlation of .010 means that treating the relationship as recursive 
would not be a serious violation of assumptions. 

In the equation for educational expectations we find a pattern of effects 
closer to the ‘theoretical orientation which guided specification of our 
model, Parents’ and friend’s influence, as well as head’s education, intel- 
ligence, and grades each have modest effects. Occupational expectations, 
in contrast, are SE explained. The small coefficient of deter- 


10 A correlation between the two disturbances (e, ee = = .346) remains. This is three- 
fourths of the zero-order correlation between EE, and OE, and indicates that one or 
more common causes remain to be specified. 

11 The large residual correlation (e, o E 358) indicates that an important variable 


(perhaps something like perception of discrimination), uncorrelated with the variables 
in our model, has been omitted, 1t is probably the case that considerable muta in- 
fluence is present as well. 
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mination is similar in size to that for white females, although the pattern 
of effects is quite different in the two groups. Friend's expectation is al- 
most as important as parental encouragement for educational expecta- 
tions, and it is much more important than encouragement for occupational 
expectations. Except for the much greater relative importance of peers 
for occupational expectations, this ordering of peer and parental effects 
is comparable to that for white males, for whom friend’s expectation was 
slightly more important than parental encouragement for educational and 


~ occupational expectations alike. For both black males and white females, 


peer influence was much weaker than parental influence. For black males 
a peer effect existed only for occupational expectations, while for white 
females a peer effect existed only for educational expectations. In both 
cases, the effect was smaller than the corresponding effect of parental en- 
couragement, 

The strong effect of parental encouragement on black females’ grades, 
together with the absence of this effect for black males, is of special in- 
terest. Our findings initially seem to support the assertion that the dy- 
namics of the black family give girls a favored position (see Moynihan 
1965; Bronfenbrenner 1967); however, two other pieces of evidence argue 
against this conclusion. First, black males reported as much parental en- 
couragement as black females (see table 1); second, parental encourage- 
. ment did affect: black males’ educational and occupational expectations. 
As will be shown in the examination of the unstandardized coefficients, 
the size. of these encouragement effects is much greater for black’ males 
than for black females. We probably need to look outside the family 
structure to explain why black females convert encouragement into better 
grades while black males do not. 

The explanation may lie partly in the peer culture. Given the lower 
grades of black males in relation to black females (see table 1), it is rea- 
sonable to assume that a norm against doing well in the classroom exists 
within the male peer culture. Stinchcombe's (1965) case study of a white, 
blue-collar high school suggests 4 norm of “expressive alienation” which 
has its origin in the reality-based perception of lack of opportunity in the 
adult occupational world. The high expectation levels in our population 
of black males, however, do not support this interpretation. We suggest 
very tentatively that the basis of such a norm (if one indeed exists) rests 
- more in the greater unwillingness of black males, and adolescent males in 
general, to adopt the preferred student role necessary for conventional, 
classroom learning. Porter (1974), for example, found a strong direct ef- 
fect of conformity on the occupational ambition of the black males in 
the Project Talent study. 
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- Comparisons of effect sizes across populations require the use of unstan- 
dardized coefficients. The presence of statistical interaction between 
groups indicates that race-sex groups are appropriately treated as separate 
populations. Therefore, in the equations which follow, the 2SLS estimates 
of the effect parameters are presented in raw form. The same consider- 
ations as'led us to restrict consideration to the respondent’s half E the 
model in the within-group analysis apply here as well. 


Coefficients may be interpreted as the change predicted in the dree , 
dent variable, given a change of one unit in a given independent variable 
and no change in any of the other independent variables. Should a change 
in some other variable be noted as well, the prediction would be the sym 
of the Eu for the changing variables. 


The variables included in the equations that follow differ somewhat 
from tbose in the corresponding equations ([1-8]) for the: general model 
and those presented in the rows of table 2. In equations (10-13) we pre- 
sent the estimated effect of one variable on the dependent variable if it | 
is significantly greater than zero in any of the four race-sex groups. (In 
table 2 we presented only those coefficients that were significant in the 
group under consideration.) When the inclusion or omission of a variable 
makes a substantively important difference, it will be noted in the text. 
Figures in parentheses are the «standard errors of the estimates (their 
standard deviations) .12 These standard errors may be used to assess the 
significance of the race and sex variations in the parameters. We .consid- 
ered only differences larger than one standard error unit as substantively 
significent. The 2SLS estimates for equation (1) are: 


for whi-e males, . 
GR, = .285PE, + .0121Q, — .005FO, — .009HE, (10a) 
(.105) (.004) (.002) . (.015) (R? = 107); 
for white females, 
GR, = —.006PE, -+ .0161Q, + .000FO, — .012HE, (10b) 


(.127) (.003) (.002) (.015) (R? = .087); 


12 For ecuations (11-14) the value of the intercept has no substantive meaning, since 
zero values for the independent variables are not defined. Consequently, the constants 
are supp-essed, but they may be obtained by using 


d Y — ZE, 
i 


where Y is the mean of the dependent variable, the X, are the means of the inde- 
pendent variables in the equation for Y, and b, is the estimated effect of X, on Y. 
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for black males, `" 0 | SÉ 
GR, = .047PE, + o19TQ, = = DM, — .004HE, ee 
(376) (Lu (003) (019) (R? = 084); ` 


and for black females, " o . 
GR, = 1.195PE, + .0171Q, — 008FO, — 068HE, + (10d) 
(.307) (.004) (.003) : (025)  “(R*=.107). 


The most striking outcome of this comparison is the stability of the effect 
of intelligence on grades. In all four groups the effect is highly significant, 
and it differs from the weighted average of all groups by more than one 
standard error only among the white males, where its effect is smaller. 
Parental encouragement is significant only for white males and black fe- 
males, with the effect stronger for black females. Some discussion of this 
fact has already been presented. o 
“The sign of the two family-of-origin variables is negative in seven of 
- the eight estimates. Although not all of the estimates are significant, their 
sign suggests that, if there is a class bias in grades received, it favors the 
lower-class students (after measured intelligence is controlled for). This 
negative effect of social class can be understood: largely as a “frog pond” 
` phenomenon (Davis 1966; Meyer 1970; Nelson 1972) whereby disad- 
vantaged students do bete gradewise because mey attend schools where . 
academic competition is lighter.13 ` 
SE equation (3) for each subgroup yields these estimates: ` 


for white males, 
PE, = 1.318GR, + .012FO, q 041HE, — 06281 + u, (lla) 
(.280) (003) (.027) (023)  (R?=.203): 


for white females, 
PE, = .756GR, + .008FO, -+ .088HE, — 080ST, +) Uy (11b) 
( 308). (.003) A 022). ~. € 025) (R? = .153); 


for black males, SC 
PE, = .360GR, + .008FO, zk .027HE, + 100981, Ly (ilc) 
(.290) | (.004) ` (027) (.023) (R? = .029);. 


and for black females, 
PE, = .235GR, -+ .007FO, + .055HE, — .014SI, -+ uy (11d) 
(.240) (.004) (031) (.028) (R? = .048). 


18 For this particular student population, grouping by race effectively controls for 
much of the between-school variation in social class, since the schools tend to be 
racially homogeneous and race correlates highly with social class. Within each race 
group, however, there is still enough social class variation across schools for the frog 
pond effect to operate. Preliminary analyses of this are reported elsewhere (Fire- 
baugh 1973; DuRoss 1974). f 
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These solutions represent inistances in which: adai of TE E T 
variables has substantive consequences: “The'inclúsion of the nonsignifi- 
cant effects of head’s education and number of siblings among the black 
males deflates the effect of grades, which appears to be nonsignificant in 
equation (11c). The inclusion of head’s education for white males in 
-.equation-(Yla), however, produced an estimate of the grade effect that 
is .142 less than that estimated by an equation that includes only those 
variables whose effects are significant. Correcting this misspecification in- 
creases the variation between the groups and emphasizes the degree to 
which the impact of grades on encouragement is conditioned by race and 
sex. 

Taking all three family-of-origin variables into account, origin status 
is seen to have larger effects on amount of encouragement among white 
than among black students. Taking the variables. separately, the effect of 
father’s occupation is present for all groups but is strongest for Avhite 
males. their partial slope being 50% steeper than those of the other three 
groups. The principal difference between blacks and whites is that num- 
ber of siblings has a substantial negative effect on parental encouragement 
for waites but no effect at all for blacks. This difference represents a 
qualification of the finding of Rehberg and Westby (1967), in that only 
for whites is the amount of parental encouragement diminished by family 
size. Variables tapping the form of encouragement (Riessman 1962; Spil- 
erman 1971), conjugal and parent-child decision-making practices (Elder 
1962; Bowerman and Elder 1964; Kandel 1971), and other socialization 
processes might account for the absetved difference, but we have not in- 
cluded such measures in this model. 

Regarding the two main equations in the model we present the esti- 
mates for equation (5) first:?* 


for white males, 
ZE, = 460EE, + .520PE, + .267GR, + .248IQ, 
(.075) (.067) (.108) ` (.070) 


: (12a) 

+ .041FO, + .042HE, — .019SL, Lu 
. 1048) (.031) (.035) (R=; 

for white females, 
BE, = .198EE, + .464PE, + 089GR, + .2231Q, 
(086) (.054) (.108) (.064) 

d l ` (12b) 

+ .143FO, — .000HE, — .105SI, + #, 


(.040) (.028)  (.029) (R2 = 390); 
14 Coefficients for IQ, and FO, have been multiplied by 10. 
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for black males, 
EE, = —.010EE, + 738PE, + .632GR, — .141IQ, 
(.286) - (.114) (.180) (.138) 
(12c) 
4. 109FO, + .043HE, — .007SI, + 2 
(.082) (.056) (.044) (R? = 252); 


and for black females, 
EE, — .286EE, + 313PE, + .226GR, + .20710, 
(.207) | (.076) (.134) (.103) 
| (12d) 
+ .018FO, + .107HE, — .047ST, + tg ` 
(.054) (.044) (.035) (R? = .211). 


Inclusion of father’s occupation and number of siblings in equation (12d) 
makes the peer effect for black females appear to be nonsignificant. De- 
leting these two. variables and reestimating, we have a peer effect of .389 
with a standard error of .188. With this correction, the magnitude of peer 
influence is approximately equal for' white males and black females, some- 
what lower for white females, and nonexistent for black males. By con- 
trast, the effect of parental encouragement is strong across all four groups, 
although somewhat higher for males than ‘for females and strongest for 
black males. 

For black males the strong effect of parental encouragement on educa- 
tional plans may compensate for the absence of peer influence. If our 
previous assumption about the negative influence of the prevalent youth 
culture among black males is correct, then those males most influenced 
by their peers are probably no longer in this population of high school 
seniors, having dropped out of school earlier.*5 Conversely, those black 
males who have remained in school may have done so in part because of 
an inordinate amount of influence from parents regarding their future 
educational plans, at least relative to the other three groups. Kandel and 
Lesser's (1969) assertion that parent and peer influences on educational 
plans are mutually supportive apparently does not hold for black males. 

Another interesting difference setting black males apart from the other 
three groups is that grades have a strong effect on setting their educa- 
tional plans while measured intelligence has no direct effect on plans. 
One might initially take this finding to mean that black males are the 
only group whose expected levels of future education are unrelated to 
their intelligence levels. On the contrary, intelligence is in fact important 


15 The dropout rate for 1971-72 at the three black-populated high schools was 18.9%, 
compared with a 10.1% rate at the two white high schools. The dropout rate for the 
29% of students who attended the two racially mixed schools was 18. E SE 
ville Board of Education 1972, p. 40). - 
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for black males’ plans also; but its effect is mediated entirely by grades 
(see eq. [11c]), whereas in the other three groups intelligence has a sep- , 
arate effect on plans in addition to its operation via grades. | 
It is possible that black males’ intelligence scores simply contain more 
measurement error and that the difference may be a function of this dif- | 
ferential reliability. This is unlikely, however, given the earlier finding 
that intelligence scores predict grades equally well across all four groups 
(eqq. [10a~d]). Another possibility is to interpret intelligence scores and 
grade averages ás equally reliable alternative school-performance vari- 
ables, in which case finding a greater effect for grades would be more a 
random than a substantive event. This also is unlikely, however, since 
to the student the two measures have quite different meanings. 
Intelligence scores, unknown quantities on one’s record, are based on 
an objective test taken in the ninth grade. Presumably, such scores rep- 
resent a reasonably accurate global assessment of one’s future learning 
ability and prior learning success but are not salient in the student’s self- 
image. In contrast, grades represent an ongoing and often highly subjec- 
tive evaluation from teachers and enable students to learn where they 
stand on an absolute scale of performance as well as in relation to their 
classmates. More than simply a visible measure of performance, grades 
also serve to réward academic success and to punish failure. One’s grade 
average, then, represents the amount of teacher encouragement he has 
received over his high school career, analogous to the parental-encourage- 
ment variable. Our inference, therefore, based on our finding that grades 
are more important for black males, is that in the absence of peer sup- 
port black males are more dependent on teacher and parental encourage- 
ment for setting their educational goals. Given this dependence, one 
would expect black males’ plans ultimately to be less stable than the 
other groups’ once they are removed from parent and teacher influence. 
_ The final set of effects on educational expectations to be examined is 
that of the origin-status variables. These effects generally are weak or 
nonexistent as direct effects, since most of their impact comes from the 
strong parental-encouragement effect éxamined earlier (eqq. [11a—d]). 
The only exceptions are for the female groups, where direct status effects 
appear (net of parental encouragement). For white females, father’s oc- 
cupational status directly raises educational expectations, and for black 
females head’s education has a similar effect. In addition, number of sib- 
lings has a strong negative effect on white females. As reported above, 
family size negatively affects the amount of encouragement received also. 
Apparently for females, particularly white females, additional parental 
attitudes or socialization practices besides verbal encouragement mediate 
the effect of family status. According to Adams and Meidam (1968), the 
most likely factor is the parents’ ability and willingness to provide finan- 
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cial assistance in addition to encouragement. This factor should be less 
critical for boys, perhaps because of their greater financial independence 
from parents and better opportunities for external financing or because 
of a more universal parental belief in the value -of additional education 
for sons than for daughters (see Boudon 1973). 

The last equations to be considered are those for occupational expecta- 
tions: 18 


for white males, 
OE, = .5010E, + .388PE, + .267GR, 4 38410, 


(.097) (.095) (.155) (.098) P 
(13a) 


+ 129FO, — .116HE, + to 
| (.059) (.443) (R? — 351); 
for white females, 
OE, = .1020E;, + .080PE, + .320GR, + .204IQ, 
(.163) (.061) (.124) (.072) 
(13b) 
+ .086FO, — 326HE, Zu 
(.045) (.300) (R? — .085); 
for black males, ` 
OE, = .5000E, +' 531PE,. + 372GR, + .1021Q, 
(.196) (.125) (.197) (.154) © 
i (13c) 
+ .242FO; + .486HE, + t 
(087) > (.573) (R = 157): 
and for black females, 
OE, = 1.9450E, + .139PE, + .288GR, — A9510,. 
(.542) (.090) WEEN (.202) 
(13d), 


+ .040FO, — 1.237HE, + up 
(.063) (556) (R2=.091). 


In one respect. the ordering of peer influence effects resembles that for 
educational expectations, in that among whites the peer effect is stronger 
for males, while among blacks it is stronger for females. An important 
difference is that for occupational expectations the peer effect is stronger 
for blacks—a reversal of ‘the racial ordering for educational expectations. 
Thus, peer influence is strongest for black females; it is equal for black 
males and white males; and it fails to appear for white females. This 
marked difference between black and white females suggests that,-within 


18 Coefficients for PE, and GR, have been divided by 10. 
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their respective youth cultures, black females are more concerned than 
white females with future occupational prestige and are more career ori- 
ented in their conception of the adult feminine role. 

Other partial parallels in the ordering of effects across the two sets of 
expeciations exist for parental encouragement and grades also. As in the 
previous cases, both variables have the strongest effect for black males. 
Although the difference is not as great as before, it does strengthen and 
broaden the previous inference that black males are most dependent on 
parent and teacher sources for setting their future occupational as well 
as educational plans. This inference is substantially different from Porter’s 
(1974) conclusion that significant others have no effect on the occupa- 
tional ambitions of black males. Furthermore, we see the same sex differ- 
ence in parental encouragement as noted for educational expectations, 
only rere it is much stronger: parental encouragement has four times as 
large an effect on sons as on daughters in setting the prestige level of 
their expected occupation. We attribute this difference to parents’ sex-role 
traditionality, which results in a greater concern for the occupational 
placernent of their sons than of their daughters and in a similar, though 
lesser, concern regarding educational placement. 

Because of the adolescents’ own sex-role traditionality, one could al- 
ternaiively single out greater sensitivity of boys than of girls to parental 
encouragement as the reason for the differential effect of encouragement. 
This is less likely, however, since the mean expected occupational prestige 
levels are as high for girls as for boys, although the amount of parental 
encouragement is somewhat lower for girls (see table 1). One implication 
of rejecting this alternative explanation is that, if the eventual occupa- 
tiona! attainments of girls in the study are lower than those of boys, as 
would seem likely, parental influence would be a more important reason 
than the adolescents’ original personal preferences. Similarly, if black fe- 
males should attain higher levels than white females, after origin status is 
controlled for, then greater adolescent peer support would be a critical 
factor. 

The effect of grades on setting occupational expectations is nearly equal 
across the four groups, with the exception of a stronger effect for black 
males. Intelligence shows more variation across groups than in the previ- 
ous equation, with direct positive effects appearing only for whites. The 
effect of intelligence for black males is entirely mediated by grades; black 
females, however, actually have a negative intelligence effect, even though 
for educational expectations the effect was positive. An interpretation of 
this discrepancy is noted below, in conjunction with a similar negative 
effect of head’s education. 

In family-of-origin effects, the partial slope of father’s occupation does 
not differ by sex in the white group. For blacks, however, this relation- 
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ship shows considerable interaction with sex. The estimate for black males 
is nearly three times the size of its standard error, while the estimate for 
black females is not as large as its standard error. Substantively these 
estimates show that, though both black males and females expect to at- 
tain an average status level nearly twice that of their fathers (see table 
1), males’ expected. occupations are ordered along a status rank which 
corresponds to current ordering to a much geater extent than are females”. 
Black females’ expected occupations appear, in terms of conventional 
prestige ratings, to be random with respect to origins. 

When we take into account the sizable negative effect of head’s educa- 
tion on the expectations of the females, it may be said that to some ex- 
tent black females’ expected occupations represent a reversal of the 
current order. Among black female adolescents, those from lower-class 
origins may aspire to more prestigious jobs liberating them from their 
ghetto existence, whereas the more socially conscious middle-class student ` 
might be more likely to select an altruistic career within the black com- 
munity. This interpretation is further supported by the negative effect 
observed for intelligence on black females’ occupational expectations. 


SUMMARY AND CONCLUSIONS 


We have presented evidence that attests to racial and sexual differences 
in the determination of the expected attainments of adolescents. We also 
have shown that a priori assumptions about the recursive nature of social 
influences are tentative and are certainly a potential source of serious 
distortion of parameter estimates. An important result of our test of re- 
cursive assumptions is the rejection of the hypothesis that there is a sig- 
nificant, nonrecursive feedback from the student’s expectations to 
perceived encouragement from parents. We did, however, find reciprocal 
effects of friends’ expectations. Among white males we also discovered a: 
reciprocal relationship between grades and parental encouragement. Al- 
though this reciprocation was absent in the other groups, the causal pri- 
ority of the two variables also differed in those groups. 

We have further demonstrated that the effects of social influences, that 
is, parents and peers, differ depending on whether the referent is educa- 
tional or occupational expectations. Hauser (1973), employing an un- 
measured-variable approach designed to control for measurement errors 
due to encouragement items that use only an educational referent (in 
addition to other measurement errors), reported that significant others 
had less effect on occupational expectations of the males in the Sewell 
Wisconsin sample than on educational expectations. To the extent that 
Hauser’s finding is generalizable to our sample, our conclusion is strength- 
ened. 
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A plausible explanation for the observed double-order interaction of 
peer effects with race and sex (eqq. [12-13]) must await further specifi- 
cation of the peer variable. We'have in this paper assumed that the effect 
of friend's expectation indicates peer influence, both within the immediate 
dyadic relationship and the broader peer-group relations of the student. 
In reality, however, any such effect reflects -not only peer influence but 
also the degree of shared schooling experiences with one's friend in regard 
to school attended, program of study, common teachers, and other com- 
ponents of school organization. Inclusion of further measures is therefore 
necessary before any firm statements can be made about the effects, strong. 
as they were. The larger observed peer: effects for white males and black 
females may have reflected a more supportive peer network, a more ad- 
vantageous schooling experience, or a combination of both. The presence 
for white females of a peer effect only for educational expectations, and 
the presence for black males of a peer effect only for occupational expec- 
tations, may have been a function of one or both sources of variation. 

The parental-encouragement effect on expectations (eqq. [12-13]) 

showed a single-order interaction with sex. For both blacks and whites, 
parental encouragement on both expectations variables had a stronger ef- 
fect for males than for females. This was interpreted as a function of the 
sex-role traditionality of the parents in regard to the future plans of their 
sons and daughters. For whites this greater encouragement effect for’ 
males also held with respect to'current performance, as measured. by 
grades.(eq. [10]). Importantly for blacks, however, a reverse sex inter- 
action with grades operated. Parental encouragement had a strong posi- 
tive effect on grades for black females but no effect for black males. We 
have argued that this difference among blacks was-due less directly to 
the influence of parents than to the operation of peer norms that hindered 
black males from converting their parents’ encouragement into better 
grades. , ) 
The effect of grades on expectations (eqq. [12-13]) was strongest for 
black males. This surprising interaction became more explicable once 
grades were viewed not just as a static measure of performance level but 
also as a dynamic measure of the degree of teacher encouragement ex- 
perienced. Encouragement from teachers and parents was especially im- 
portant, given the relative absence of other pressures for academic 
achievement, for those black male adolescents who remained in school. 

' The determination of parental encouragement (eq. [11]) also varied 
by race across groups. Number of siblings reduced the amount of parental 
encouragement for whites but not for blacks. The other two origin-status 
variables, father’s occupation and head’s education, had positive effects 
for blacks and whites, also somewhat stronger for whites. No. explanation 
of the sibling-effect difference is offered, pending further analysis, although 
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Elder's discussion of family-size effects on achievement suggests several 
possible interpretations (1968, pp. 331-35). Less puzzling was the differ- 
ential impact of grades on encouragement, greater for whites than for 
blacks and for males than for females, Thus white males were the ones 
to. whom parents gave encouragement most closely in relation to their 
perceived academic performance, a fact consistent with the generalization 
that white males are most likely to be socialized in terms of the dominant 
norms of universalistic achievement. 

The determination of grades (eq. [10]) showed more similarity across 
groups than any of the other three dependent variables. The strong posi- 
tive effect of measured intelligence for each group was to be expected. Of 
greater interest were the consistent weak negative effects of two origin- 
status measures on grades, a pattern explained with reference to the so- 
cial class structure of the particular school system. With all other 
variables in the equation being equal, disadvantaged students tended -to 
do better by virtue of their location in less competitive schools. As previ- 
ously discussed, parental encouragement was the only variable in the 
grades equation with differential effects across all groups. 

‘When these interactions are interpreted as a set, they reflect the con- 
sequences of the differential positions of whites and blacks; males and fe- 
males, in the American stratification system and of the complex ' 
socialization processes which help to maintain that system. It is not sur- 
prising that the smallest disturbances are observed in the equations for 
the expectations of white males, indicating that the process specified in 
our model fits the data best for the group dominating the American occu- 
pational structure. en 

Three interpretations, not necessarily contradictory, are capabi 
witb these findings. First, stratification theory is generally addressed to 
the placement of white males within the social structure (see Acker 1973). 
Race and sex are exceptional variables to be dealt with apart from’ the 
general description of attainment processes; consequently, sociologists 
know more about the achievement processes of white males than about 
those of any other subpopulation. Since our model is based on such re- 
search, it reflects this orientation by presenting a better fit with the white 
male data than with data for any other group. 

Second, even if we were in a position to specify fully the different: social- 
ization processes operating for each group, the best fit might still be for 
white males simply because socialization has more predictable conse- 
quences for them. Since the stratification system favors white males, they 
are the group most compliant with its socialization mechanisms: they re- 
spond better to parental and teacher encouragement, peer reinforcement, 
and social and educational advantage. Even in the absence of these ad- 
vantages, white males are more tolerant of lower attainments, since they 
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will stiil be relatively better off than most blacks and women. The absence 
of these socialization advantages has less predictable consequences on 
blacks and females. 

The third and perhaps most speculative interpretation attributes to the 
adolescents the same difficulty in evaluating future attainments as we 
have attributed to sociologists in our first interpretation. To the extent 
to which educational and occupational opportunities are changing for 
blacks and women, changes in the levels of attainment by.these groups 
may ako be expected to occur. As Blau and Duncan (1967, pp. 111-13) 
have reported, the American occupational structure has been shifting 
throughout the 20th century, and. expectations must always be directed 
at a moving target. The drastic alteration of the positions of women and 
blacks promised by civil rights legislation and the Equal Rights Amend- 
ment may be such that the assumption of aggregate equilibrium on which 
the tenability of causal inferences rests (Blalock 1968) may not be war- 
ranted for the affected groups. Our theoretical reason for disaggregating 
our: sample into race-sex subgroups was the hypothesis that different 
structural referents existed for each group. The detection of the race-sex 
interactions was taken to be support for the hypothesis. If the structural 
referents within groups are also variable in a way that is not controlled 
in the model as it stands, then further specification is needed. 


APPENDIX. 


Following the method of Jackson and Curtis (1972), we trichotomized 
each predetermined variable, while treating the endogenous variables as 
interval scales: “Each test relates a dependent [endogenous] variable to 
a pair of . . . [predetermined] variables. This procedure yields a three- 
by-three table, formed by cross-classifying the two . . . [predetermined] 
variables, with a mean value for the dependent variable in each of the 
nine cells” (p. 703). The test for interaction compares the sum of squares 
as explained by an additive equation of the form 


2 2 
A Pd b; Paj (A1) 
4<==1 


j=l 
(where Py is the predicted mean for cell ij, P4; represents dummy vari- 
ables for two of the three categories of the first predetermined variable, 
and Pz, represents dummy variables for two of the three categories of the 
second predetermined variable) to the’ sum of squares as explained by an 
interactive equation 


8 = 
AE | (A2) 


ko], 
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(where Î, is as before and C, represents dummy varjables for eight of 
the nine cells) in an F-ratio of the following form (Cohen 1968): 


(Ra? — R?)/(8 — 4) _ 


“= Ga RAW —8— 1) 


(where Ra? and R,? are the coefficients of determination for edd. LA2] and 
[A1], respectively). 

In the results of this procedure, the F-ratios for our tests were greater 
than unity in three instances. In two of the three instances the deviations 
(Yy — DA were random and uninterpretable. In the third instance, re- 
lating HE, and 1Q, to EE, for white females, the additive model overes- 
timated the expectations of girls in the high-high and the low-low cells. 
However, when HE, was entered into the equation for EE, (eq. [5]) for 
white females, its effect, controlling for EE,, PE,, 1Q,, FO,, and SI,, was 
negligible. Regardless of whether the interval scale form, the trichotomized 
form (two dummy variables), or the interaction form (eight dummy vari- 
ables) was used, HE, added less than .005 to the explained variance in 
EE,. Presumably the interaction observed in the bivariate table was due 
to the uncontrolled effects of EE,, PE,, FO,, and SI,. Finally, the linearity 
assumption was held tenable because of the monotonicity observed in the 
ordering of the dummy variable coefficients’ for the categories of each 
predetermined variable. 
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Why and When Is Status Inconsistency Stressful?’ 
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A model for research on social stress shows the extensive literature 
on status inconsistency to be almost devoid of studies that are both 
theoretically and methodologically adequate. This model implies 
that status inconsistency effects should be evident (1) on proximate, 
perceived stresses (e.g., role conflict, anger) as opposed to distal 
outcomes (e.g., prejudice) and/or (2) for persons with certain per- 

. sonality or social characteristics. Specific hypotheses of both types 
are tested for occupation-education inconsistency in a sample of 310 
men. Empirical evidence of inconsistency effects is found for only 
one of several types of proximate, perceived stresses: underload. 
However, as predicted, inconsistency effects of high occupation com- 
bined with low education are quite strong for men either over 45 
or low in extrinsic work motivation but are not evident in other 
parts of the sample. Based on a small number of inconsistent per- 
sons, these results must be viewed cautiously; yet they suggest that 
more careful theorizing about status inconsistency may prove em- 
pirically fruitful. 


The concept of status inconsistency is under increasing methodological 
and theoretical scrutiny. Methodologically, Blalock (1966, 1967) and 
others (e.g., Duncan 1966; Taylor 1973) show that inconsistency effects 
are Statistical interaction effects of a particular kind. But in most studies 
prior to 1966, “effects of status inconsistency [were] examined with no 
control at all or with no control for all of the initial status variables from 


1 An earlier version of this paper was presented at the thirty-seventh annual meeting 
of the Southern Sociological Society, Atlanta, Georgia, on April 19, 1974. Data col- 
lection was made possible by financial support from the Tecumseh Community Health 
Study and the cooperation and assistance of its staff. The University of Michigan 
Center for Research in Diseases of the Heart, which is responsible for the Tecumseh 
Community Study, is supported by Program Project Grant HE09814 from the Na- 
tional Heart and Lung Institute, National Institutes of Health, Bethesda, Maryland 
20014. Other work on this paper has been supported by NIH Training Grant HD00164 
(to the second author) from the National Institute of Child Health. and Human 
Development, a Biomedical Sciences Support Grant from NIH (5S05RRO70-07), and a 
Public Health Service Research Grant (HD0068) from NICHHD. We are indebted 
to Richard Campbell, John R. P. French, Jr., Charles Hirschman, Wendy Fisher 
House, and Alan Kerckhoff for comments on an earlier draft, and especially to Wil- 
liam Mason for statistical advice and a very thorough and helpful critique of an 
earlier draft. 
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which the measures of status consistency were constructed” (Hodge and 
- Siegel 1970, p. 514). Recent studies that control adequately for additive 
effects of initial status variables find little or no evidence of inconsistency 
effects (e.g., Treiman 1966; Laumann and Segal 1971; Olsen and Tully 
1972; Jackson and Curtis 1972). However, the theoretical defenders of 
the concept contend that different forms of status inconsistency produce 
different results (e.g., Geschwender 1967) or that inconsistency is stress- 
ful only under certain conditions (e.g., Meyer and Hammond 1971; 
Miller 1971). For them, most recent negative evidence bears on inade- 
quate theoretical formulations, but they have yet to provide empirical 
support for their revised theoretical propositions. 

Further work, combining careful theoretical specification with meth- 
odologically adequate empirical analysis, is needed. Despite free use of 
the concept of stress, most discussions of status inconsistency ignore an 
extensive literature on stress. A stress “model” derived from that litera- 
ture (cf. Appley and Trumbull 1967; Lazarus 1966; Levine and Scotch 
1970; McGrath 1970) is used here to predict more precisely why and 
when status inconsistency is most likely to be stressful; the predictions 
are tested using appropriate analytic models, Only inconsistencies between 
education and occupation are considered here, but the basic approach has 
general applicability. = 


A STRESS MODEL FOR STATUS INCONSISTENCY 


The stress literature offers no agreed-upon definition of stress but, rather, 
a model for studying potentially stressful situations such as status incon- 
sistency. Figure 1 (adapted from House 1974) depicts the interrelation- 
ships among the five central classes of variables in this’ model, with 
examples relevant to status inconsistency. The model posits that expo- 
sure to a potentially stressful situation produces given outcomes only if 
people both ‘perceive the situation as stressful and respond in a way that 
produces the expected outcome. Whether these two conditions are met de- 
pends on the nature of the exposed individuals and/or their social milieus. 
Since most empirical studies have attempted to link status inconsistency 
to a given outcome (e.g., prejudice or psychological symptoms) without 
specifying any of the intervening or conditioning variables which are nec- 
essary involved, it is not surprising that such studies find few significant 
status inconsistency effects.? 

To test adequately whether status inconsistency is indeed stressful, two 


2 Geschwender (1967), Treiman (1966), Smith (1969), Meyer and Hammond (1971), 
Miller (1971), Jackson and Curtis (1972), and McCranie and Kimberly (1973) have 
discussed some of these possibilities. The present framework, however, serves to in- 
tegrate what have been somewhat disparate ideas. 
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approaches are necessary. The first is to specify the proximate, perceived 
stresses produced by different forms of inconsistency. Using this strategy, ` 
Geschwender (1967) suggested that different forms of inconsistency pro- 
duce different emotional reactions (“perceived stress” in fig. 1) —ambi- 
guity, anger, guilt, feelings of failure or success—while a person's responses 
to those feelings produce the more distal outcomes considered in most 
status inconsistency research—prejudice, political liberalism, psychoso- 
matic symptoms, and so on. Status inconsistency should relate more 
strongly to the intervening emotional reactions than to the distal out- 
comes, but neither Geschwender nor anyone else has empirically tested 
this idea. The second approach is to specify conditioning variables which ` 
determine when a given form of inconsistency will produce a given out- 
come of either the distal or the proximate variety. “In statistical termin- 
ology this will involve looking for second-order interactions” (Blalock 
1967, p. 315). Although Geschwender (1967) and Meyer and Hammond 
(1971) have developed theoretical hypotheses of this type, they have not 
tested them. We pursue both strategies but emphasize the second—speci- 
fying conditioning variables and testing for second-order interactions— 
where the data are more adequate and the results more definitive. 


DATA AND METHODS 


Interviews were completed in March-June 1970 with a probability sam- 
ple of 333 employed white males residing in Tecumseh, Michigan, and 
adjacent rural areas. The sample universe included 16 occupational groups - 
or strata which closely represented, in a quota sense, the employed male 
population of Tecumseh and the United States. The response rate was 
91%. Strata were sampled with unequal probabilities, resulting in a slight- 
(but intentional, for other purposes) overrepresentation of _ professional 
and managerial workers and a slight underrepresentation of skilled blue- ' 
collar workers relative to their respective proportions in the population 
(cf. House 1972). For present purposes, the sample is quite adequate in 
size, diversity, and representativeness. Farmers (whose occupational pres- 
tige is ambiguous) and those for whom data on any relevant variables 
are missing were deleted from this analysis, reducing the total N to 310.3 

Occupation, education, age, and a variety of self-reported measures were . 
utilized in the analysis. Occupation is coded according to Duncan’s Socio- 


8 Deviation of the sampling design from simple random sampling makes interpreta- 
tion of statistical significance levels problematic to an as yet unspecified degree (Kish ` 
1965). Still, standard significance tests provide a “formal and nonsubjective way of 
deciding whether a given set of data show haphazard or systematic variation” (Winch 
and Campbell 1969, p. 143) and are reported here as one type of information useful 
in interpreting the results. Only future replication can provide firm evidence of the 
reliability of our results. 
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economic Index of Occupations; education is in years of formal schooling 

- completed; and age is dichotomized into 45 and under versus 46 and 
older. All other measures are summative indices of Likert-type items; 
they are described in the Appendix. To facilitate analysis, one index (ex- 
trinsic motivation) was dichotomized. 

Although status inconsistency is a matter of degree, our analysis, like 
most others, concentrates on relatively extreme instances. If extreme in- 
consistencies produce no effects, the theory is not supported; if they pro- 
duce clear effects, we then-ask whether more moderate inconsistencies 
produce similar but more moderate effects.* In table 1, which is based on 


TABLE 1 
Cross-TABULATION OF OCCUPATION BY EDUCATION WITH INCONSISTENT 


CELIS ITALICIZED 


DUNCAN OCCUPATIONAL PRESTIGE SCORE 


kt 





EDUCATION = A ES E SI O a 
(YEARS) 0-25 26-50 51-75 76-96 Total. 
OS Ee ek - 20 9 11 an 40 
A D EE Së 30 17 12 . 2 61 
DEE 20 35 37 21 i 123 
o EE 5 4 35 42 86 
H 


ke NEE 85 65 95 65 310 


four-category classifications of occupation and education, the italicized 
cells define two éxtreme forms of status inconsistency: high occupation 
combined with low education (N = 13) and low occupation combined 
with high education (N = 39). All other cells are defined as “consistent” 
f (N = 258). | a , 
Given this definition of inconsistency, we estimate the following regres- 
sion: 


D =a + bO + bÆ + bX +BY, | (1) 


where D = the dependent variable, O = occupation (Duncan score), E = 


4 Testing the effects of specific extreme patterns of inconsistency is more congruent 
with status consistency theory than is the approach of Jackson and Curtis (1972) 
and others (eg., Jackson and Burke 1965; Olsen and Tully 1972), which tests the 
“significance of any nonadditive effects instead of just those clearly derived from the 
theory. As Jackson and Curtis note, a significant nonadditive effect is not necessarily 
a status inconsistency effect, 


S 6 Note that here and in eq. (2) occupation and education are treated as interval 

scales instead of classifications. This simplifies the interaction terms and is justified 

since there are no significant nonlinearities in the relationships of occupation and 

education to psychological strain. This model and one employing classifications for 
occupation and education yield essentially the same results. 
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education (in years), X =1 if high occupation but low education (0 
otherwise), and Y = 1 if low occupation but high education (0 other- 
wise). Coefficients bg and b, estimate the separate effects (expressed as 
deviations from the omitted category of consistent men) of the two types 
of inconsistency net of the additive effects of occupation arid education. 
Inconsistency effects are demonstrated only if adding b¿X and/or b,Y to 
the equation significantly increases the variance explained in the depen- 
dent variable (cf. Cohen 1968; Kerlinger and Pedhazur 1973, chaps. 8 
and 10). This basic equation is elaborated below to incorporate second- 
order interactions. 


WHY IS STATUS INCONSISTENCY STRESSFUL? 


Existing discussions of why occupation-education discrepancies should be 
stressful (Geschwender 1967; McCranie and Kimberly 1973) emphasize 
either role conflict and ambiguity produced by conflicting expectations 
and reactions of others toward a person with such inconsistencies or feel- 
ings of distributive injustice induced by a discrepancy between investment 
(education) and reward (occupation). Specifically, Homans (1961, pp. 
75-76) says persons with high educational but low occupational status 
feel angry at the-lack of occupational returns on their educational invest- 
ment, whereas persons with low education but high occupation feel guilty 
about being overrewarded relative to their investments. Further possibil- 
ities exist, however. First, the distributive justice interpretation of high 
occupational status combined with low educational attainment overlooks 
the fact that people also make noneducational investments. Inconsistent 
persons who “overachieve” may feel angry about the struggle necessary 
to attain and maintain their high occupational status in the face of edu- 
cational deficiencies (cf. Sorokin 1927, p. 510; Smith 1969, p. 917 n.). 
Second, all previous discussions overlook the fact that occupation-educa- 
tion discrepancies may reflect whether the demands and opportunities in 
a person’s job or his life in general (indexed by occupation) are com- 
mensurate with his training, ability, and expectations (indexed by educa- 
tion). Persons with high educational but low occupational status should 
feel underutilized or underloaded; those with high occupational but low 
educational status, overloaded. Both overload and underload may be 
stressful (Kahn and French 1970). . i 

Our data allow an imperfect.test of these hypotheses, using work-related 
measures of four variables: occupational role conflict and ambiguity, in- 
stability of occupational self-esteem, work overload, and work underload. 
In addition, a measure of psychogenic symptoms, or psychological strain, 
includes four subscales: somatic symptoms, performance difficulty (gen- 
eralized overload), resentment (analogous to anger), and depression 
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(somewhat analogous to guilt). Each variable was analyzed as the de- 
pendent variable in equation (1). Table 2 presents the resulting metric 
(b) and standardized (b*) regression coefficients and the variance ex- 
plained by the inconsistency terms net of the additive effects. 


TABLE 2 


REGRESSION ESTIMATES OF EFFECTS OF Two Forms OF STATUS INCONSISTENCY ON A 
VARIETY OF PROXIMATE, PERCEIVED STRESSES AND MORE GENERAL 
PSYCHOLOGICAL SYMPTOM MEASURES? 


Low OCCUPATION, Hion OCCUPATION, 
Hion EDUCATION Low EDUCATION 
b 5* Fa b A? Ri 
Occupational measures: E | 
_ Role conflict/ambiguity ... 0.08 DI tc —0.54 —.04 .002 
Instability of self-esteem .. 0:04 DI DEE 0.10 Al en 
OVER eege DÉI .—.07 004 —0.92 —.05 .002 
Underload 465-5468 sess s 3.43** ` .18** 073%* 1.03 © Bug 20i 
General psychological l 
symptom measures: . 
Somatic symptoms ........ 0.33 03 001 1.55 07 004 
Performance difficulty ....  —0.07 —.01 WS 1.41 08 005 
Resentment .............. 0.12 03 es —0.07 —.01 DES? 
Depression AEN ee 0.03 00 bag 030 02 piu 
Psychological strain ........ 0.44 02 601 3.17 07 004 


a Entries we the metric (b) and standardized (br) regression coefficients for the dummy variable 
indicating each form of inconsistency and the proportion of variance CET) accounted for by that 
variable po of the additive effects. 


The conflicting expectations and distributive justice interpretations re- 
ceive no support from this analysis, as is shown by the results for role 
conflict and -instability of self-esteem and by those for resentment and 
depression, respectively (table 2). In contrast, our overload-underload 
hypotheses. receive considerable support: As predicted, low occupation- 
high education inconsistency significantly increases work underload, ex- 
plaining 2.3% of the variance net of the 18% explained by an additive 
model. Though not affecting work overload, high occupation—low educa- 
tion inconsistency increases performance difficulty moderately, though not 
significantly, and affects somatic symptoms and the summary measure 
of psychological strain similarly. 

The largely negative results in table 2 may be attributable to inade- 
quacies of measurement rather than theory. Status inconsistency effects 
are probably not limited to the occupational realm; hence, the work-re- 
lated measures are probably too narrow in scope. And resentment and 
depression are poor proxies for anger and guilt. Nevertheless, four con- 
clusions seem warranted: (1) as do most recent studies, we. find incon- 
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sistency per se unrelated to psychological strain; (2) put to a more direct 
test than usual, the widely discussed conflicting expectations and distrib- 
utive justice interpretations receive no support; (3) our overload-under- 
load interpretation receives enough support to deserve further exploration; 
and (4) to evaluate existing theories adequately, we can and must test 
interpretations of why status EES is stressful more directly than 
heretofore. 


WHEN IS STATUS INCONSISTEN CY STRESSFUL? 
Hypotheses and Methods of Analysis 


Besides specifying why status inconsistency should be stressful, we need 
also to specify when (i.e., for whom and under what conditions) it may 
be expected to produce either the proximate stresses discussed above or 
the distal outcomes considered in previous studies. Given the limitations 
of the work-related measures in table 2, we focus here on how occupa- 
tion-education discrepancies differentially affect psychological strain (a 
- measure similar to ones in many previous studies) as a function of two 
conditioning variables, age and extrinsic motivation.® . 
Age as a conditioning variable—-No matter why status inconsistency 
is stressful, its effects should become more pronounced with age. Younger 
persons can hope their social situation may change, but by middle. age 
opportunities for social mobility or other.means of eliminating inconsis- 
tencies diminish, as does the opportunity to believe future rewards will 
compensate for present stresses. Smith (1969) and Portes (1972) also 
see status positions becoming more permanent or “crystallized” with age, 
and other analyses of our data show occupational stress taking a greater 
physical toll as age increases (House 1972, chap. 6). Although Jackson 
and Burke (1965) found no striking differences by age in the effects of ` 
inconsistency on psychological strain, they did not report the pertinent 
data and considered only the direction of the effects, not their strength, 
Thus, a significant second-order interaction among age, occupation, and 
education remains plausible, with older inconsistent pérsons- (regardless 
of type) significantly higher on psychological strain than older consistent 
ones but with no such difference obtaining among the young. 
_ Extrinsic motivation as a conditioning variable — Responses to incon- 
sistency will vary with the importance of the relevant statuses to the 
persons involved (Laumann and Segal 1971). We have a measure of ex- 


8 The conditioning effects of the variables used below on the relationship of incon- 
sistency to the occupational measures were also assessed. No significant second-order 
interactions of the type reported below were found for the work-related variables, 
although the effects on some SS EE those with overload) were in the 


expected direction. 
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trinsic work motivation assessing the degree to which money and prestige 
are major goals of work (and presumably of life in general). Two quite 
different effects of occupation-education discrepancies among persons high 
and low on extrinsic motivation are plausible. Distributive justice theory - 
suggests that persons Aigh on extrinsic motivation with low occupational 
but high educational attainment should exhibit greatest psychological 
strain, since they are not receiving the monetary and prestige rewards 
they both desire and, because of their education, expect. Persons with : 
high extrinsic motivation and high occupation but low education might 
manifest even less psychological strain than consistent persons. Among ` 
those with low extrinsic motivation, effects of status inconsistency should 
be relatively slight, since status rewards and investments are of low im- 
portance for them. However, our overload-underload view of inconsis- 
tency suggests a different, perhaps less plausible, hypothesis. Since it may 
reflect past noneducational investments and present overload, high occu- 
pational attainment relative to education should produce greater psycho- 
logical strain only among persons with low extrinsic motivation. Not 
valuing money and prestige, such persons are likely to feel that their 
struggle to compensate for educational deficiencies has not ‘been worth 
the effort.? 

Analysis —To test these hypotheses, we estimate the following regres- 
sion; 


P =a + b10 + bok + b3C + bX + be + beCO 


where P = psychological strain; O — occupation (Duncan score); E = 
education (in years); C = dichotomous conditioning variable (eg, C = 1 
if age > 45; C=0 if age <45); X —1 if high occupation but low 
education (0 otherwise); Y — 1 if low occupation but high education (0 
otherwise); and CO, CE, CX, and CY — the product of the dummy condi- 
tioning variable and O, E, X, and Y, respectively. The small number of 
inconsistent respondents in the sample prevents including both condition- 
ing variables in one equation, although they are statistically independent 
of each other. Thus, a separate analysis is performed where C = 1 if 
extrinsic motivation is “low” (below the sample mean). Coefficients bg 
and by estimate the critical second-order interactions, CX and CY. First, 
we determine whether adding one or both of these terms to the equation 


7 How and why do people achieve high occupational status relative to their educa- 
tion if they do not care about money and status? Actually, there is little evidence 
that work motivations are important determinants of occupational attainments (cf. 
Featherman 1972), which can be due to family and organizational pressures or just 
plain chance. Alternatively, people may value these rewards when striving for upward 
mobility but come to devalue them once the goal is attained. 
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produces a significant increment in explained variance. Second, we ask 
whether the interactions are of.the expected form.® 


Results ` 


Table 3 presents estimated metric (6) and standardized (6*) regression 
coefficients for equation (2) with age and extrinsic motivation as the con- 


» 


TABLE 3 


METRIC (b) AND STANDARDIZED (héi REGRESSION COEFFICIENTS ESTIMATING 
SECOND-ORDER INTERACTIONS BETWEEN Two Forms OF STATUS INCONSISTENCY 
AND Two CONDITIONING VARIABLES (AGE AND EXTRINSIC MOTIVATION) 

IN PREDICTING PSYCHOLOGICAL STRAIN 


CONDITIONING VARIABLES 


Age Extrinsic Motivation: 
R2 | R? 

INDEPENDENT Incre- - Encre- 
VARIABLES? A b* ment Total b b* ment Total 
OF «dei —0.08 —21 083 083 . —003 —.14 .083 083 
E. ee -—0.60 —.21 .024** 107 —O.73** —.26** 024+* .107 
e seco ee — 2.89 —.16 010 117 — 7.53 —42- 002 .109 
FE ae rak —2.27 — Lë E 117 0.70 03 DAN .110 
RO Sacre desis —5.11 —.12 004 .121 -——3,88 —.09 .004 114 
CO nn 0.02 O5 ge .121 -—0.02 — 09 DO 115 
CE seu ee 0.22 16 Ge 121 0.57 44 res 115 
CA rodas 13.00** 23** 020 141 16.98 24 23 143 
Ce 4.93 14 005 .146 0.24 01 rer 143 


2 Variable abbreviations: O == occupation; E = education; C = HEES variable; Y = low oc- 
çupation, high education; and X = high occupation, low educatio 
Dummy variable for (1) age (where C = 1 if age > 45, 0 athe) and (2) extrinsic motivation 
(where C = 1 if extrinsic motivation is below mean, 0 otherwise). 
o Dummy variables for the two forms of Inconsistency (Y.— 1 if GEN is low and education 
high as Ca ‘In table 1, O otherwise). 


ditioning variables, respectively. It also gives both the R? produced by 
each variable net of those above it in the table and the total R? at the 
end of each step. Occupation and education additively explain 10.7% of 
the variance in psychological strain, age explains an additional 1.0%, and 
extrinsic motivation explains an additional 0.2%. All first-order interac- 
tions (Y, X, CO, and CE) combined explain only 0.6% or less of the 


8 Comparing coefficients b, and by with bẹ and by reveals the inconsistency effect in 
the sample groups defined by the dichotomous conditioning variable. Coefficients b, 
and by estimate the inconsistency effects among those coded O on the conditioning 
variable Oe, the young or those high on extrinsic motivation); bg and by estimate 
the difference between the inconsistency effect among those coded 1 on the condi- 
tioning variable and that among those coded 0. For example, the effect among older 
men with high occupation but low education is bg + b4. ` 
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variance, but our predictions regarding second-order interactions receive 
substantial confirmation—especially with regard to high occupation—low 
education inconsistency. 

With respect to age, the CX term explains a significant additional 2.0% 
of the variance, and the metric (b) coefficients confirm our prediction: 
among younger men, those with high occupation but low education do not 
differ significantly on psychological strain from those who are consistent; 
but among older men, those who are similarly inconsistent are significantly 
higher than those who are consistent (by —5.11 + 13.00 = +7.89 points, 
or almost one standard deviation). The CY and Y coefficients indicate 
similar conditioning effects of age for inconsistency involving low occu- 
pation but high ‘education; however, the variance (0.5%) explained by 
this second-order interaction (CY) is not significant.® Results within: the 
older portion of the sample are even more striking: high occupation—low 
education inconsistency explains 2.8% of the variance (P < .01) net of 
the additive effects (constituting 21% of the explained variance), while 
the low occupation—high education variable explains an additional 1.2% 
(N.S.) of the total variance (10% of the explained variance). Thus, un- 
der circumstances in which we expect status inconsistency to be most 
stressful, it improves our explanatory power 50% over a purely additive 
model. 

With respect to extrinsic motivation, table 3 shows the CX term ex- 
plaining a significant additional 2.8% of the variance. The metric (b) 
coefficients indicate that, among those A#gh on extrinsic motivation, in- 
consistent men with high occupation but low education are not signif- 
cantly different on psychological strain from consistent ones; however, 
among those /ow on extrinsic motivation, the same type of inconsistent 
men are significantly higher than consistent ones (by —3.88 L 16.98 = 
13.10 points, or about 1.5 standard deviations). Witkin the low-extrinsic- 
motivation group, the high occupation—-low education variable explains 
6.2% of the variance net of the additive effects (or 44% of the explained 
variance). Here, when status inconsistency is stressful, it almost doubles 
the explained variance over a purely additive model. These results strongly 
support the less plausible of our hypotheses about the conditioning effects 


_ of extrinsic motivation. There is no support, however, for the hypothesized 


interaction involving high education—low occupation persons with high ex- 
trinsic motivation. The rationale for the less plausible but confirmed hy- 
pothesis implies a nonobvious and testable further prediction, confirmation 


9 Support is provided, however, for the original hypothesis that the combined inter- 
actions of age with both forms of status inconsistency increase significantly the 
explained variation: the combined increment (2.5%) produced by both second-order- 
interaction terms (CX and CY) is indeed significant (F — 4.39, P < .05; cf. Cohen 
1968, p. 435). 
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of which would greatly increase the meaningfulness of this finding. We 
asserted above that persons with high occupation but low education are 
likely to resent having to struggle to attain or maintain their positions 
if they do not value monetary and prestige rewards (e, if they are low 
on extrinsic motivation). Conversely, then, those with the same status 
configuration who do value these rewards (i.e., are high on extrinsic mo- 
tivation) should be particularly low on resentment. This is exactly what 
our data show. Among those low on extrinsic motivation, high occupa- 
tion—low education inconsistency significantly increases resentment (b = 
+1.77, P < .01, 4.6% of the variance explained net of the additive 
model); among those kigh on extrinsic motivation, the same status con- 
figuration significantly decreases resentment (b = —1.38, P < .01, 2.5% 
of the variance explained). l 


ARE THERE DEGREES OF INCONSISTENCY? 


Returning to table 1, however, the reader should note that the inconsis- 
tency effects in table 3 are produced mainly by 13 men (4.2% of the 
sample) with discrepantly high occupational attainment relative to their 
education, and by even fewer men when we consider only those who are 
also older (N = 8) or low in extrinsic motivation (N = 5). The propor- 
tion of our sample with this degree and type of inconsistency is similar 
to that in comparable samples (cf. Jackson and Curtis 1972); we con- 
centrate on this small group because it is crucial theoretically that the 
most extreme forms of inconsistency show expected effects. But we must 
ask further, What are the effects of less extreme degrees of status incon- 
sistency which affect larger numbers of people? 

We tested the effects on psychological strain of moderate inconsistency 
involving high occupation but low education only where we found effects 
of extreme inconsistency above: among older men and men low on ex- 
trinsic motivation. This analysis used two definitions of moderate incon- 
sistency: (1) a broad definition including all three cells adjacent to the 
italicized ones in the first two rows of table 1 and (2) a narrow definition 
including only a single cell (9-11 years of school and occupational prestige 
of 51-75) but capturing those 12 persons whose inconsistency crosses crit- 
ical dividing lines on education and occupation in that they are not high 
school graduates but have white-collar positions. 

Broadly defined, moderate inconsistency has virtually no effect on psy- 
chological strain. However, the more restricted definition produces the 
expected significant effect among men low on extrinsic motivation: those 
with occupational prestige of 51-75 and only 9-11 years of education are 
significantly higher than consistent men on psychological strain (6 = 
8.32, P < .05, 2.8% variance explained net of both additive effects and 
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more extreme inconsistencies). Thus, more moderate inconsistencies pro- 
duce more moderate effects, broadening the small case base underlying 
the results for extrinsic motivation in table 3. A similar effect, however, 
is not found among the older men. 


SUMMING UP 


This paper has explored the empirical utility oí more adequate and sys- 
tematic status inconsistency theorizing. The results are positive though 
flawed by the small number of inconsistent respondents. Statistics based 
on few cases are potentially unreliable, but the present approach and re- 
sults cannot be dismissed lightly on these grounds. While 13 men with 
extreme high occupation-low education inconsistency show the clearest 
effects, other inconsistent respondents are affected, too. Both second-order 
interactions involving age are sizable and as predicted, and their com- 
bined explanatory power is significant (see n. 9). Thus, conditioning ef- 
fects of age involve 52 men (17% of the sample) in some degree. And 
significant conditioning effects of extrinsic motivation involve 25 men 
(8% of the sample). 

Further, these inconsistency effects obtain despite four conditions which 
should militate against them. First, it is difficult to explain much variance 
in a dependent variable with highly skewed independent variables. Sec- 
ond, while inconsistency effects appear more often in combined male and 
female samples (Jackson and Curtis 1972, p. 711 n.), ours is all male. 
Third, we consider two achieved statuses, whereas inconsistency effects 
are more common for discrepancies between ascribed and achieved sta- 
tuses (Segal and Knoke 1968). Finally, although we tried only two condi- 
tioning variables, each produced significant predicted effects. Our initial 
expectations regarding age were almost fully confirmed; the less plausible 
of two hypotheses regarding extrinsic motivation was confirmed. The lat- 
ter result, moreover, extended to less extreme inconsistency and was fur- 
ther supported by striking confirmation of our subsidiary resentment 
hypothesis. 

In sum, neither the magnitude nor the scope of the present results is 
trivial, and a priori odds against them were long. Status inconsistency 
has significant explanatory value when we specify carefully under what 
conditions particular discrepancies involving particular status dimensions 
are likely to be stressful. Predictable and interpretable second-order in- 
teractions account for significant and sizable variance in psychological 
strain, and inconsistency effects bulk quite large within portions of the 
sample where we expected them to appear. Properly understood and 
analyzed, status inconsistency may merit even more careful theoretical 
examination and empirical testing. 
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APPENDIX 


Means, Standard Deviations, Coefficient œ’s, and Component Items of 
Self-Report Indices Used in This Study 


I. PSYCHOLOGICAL STRAIN (X = 16.50, SD = 8.91, æ = 0.91) 


This measure was adapted from the Symptom Distress Checklist devel- 
oped by Parloff, Kelman, and Frank (1954); the subscales derive from 
factor analysis of our data but closely parallel those reported by Lipman 
et al. (1969). The overall measure is the sum of responses to all 22 items 
included in the following four subscales. Respondents were asked to in- 
dicate (on a self-administered questionnaire) “how true each statement 
is of you.” Response alternatives and codes were as follows: (0) not at 
all true, (1) not too true, (2) somewhat true, and (3) very true. Scoring 
of asterisked items was reversed in index construction. 


A. Somatic Symptoms (X = 5.23, SD = 4.23, a = 0.81) 


I get a soreness in my muscles. 

I feel my heart pounding or racing. 

I get a weakness in parts of my body. 

I get pains in my heart or chest. 

I get pains in the lower part of my back. 

I have trouble getting to sleep or staying asleep. 


eae E 


B. Performance Difficulty (X = 5.46, SD = 3.20, œ = 0.71) 


*1. I am able to work under a great deal of pressure. 

2. I feel inferior to others. 

3. I have to do things very slowly in order to be sure J am doing them 
right. 

4, I have trouble concentrating. 

5. I have trouble remembering things. 

6. I have difficulty in making decisions. 


C. Resentment (X = 1.51, SD = 1.51, a= 0.65) 


1. I feel I get a raw deal out of life. 
2. Other people always seem to get the breaks. 
3. When I look back on what’s happened to me, I feel resentful. 


D. Depression (X = 4.31, SD = 3.02, a — 0.69) 


1. People ask too much of me. 
2. I feel blocked or stymied. 
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*3. I feel happy. 

_*4. Į usually feel life is worthwhile. 
5. I feel others do not understand me. 
6. I feel lonely. 

7. I feel hopeless about the future. 


II. EXTRINSIC MOTIVATION (X = 24.7, SD = 6.64, a = .65) 


A five-point response scale was used for each item. For items marked 
with a dagger, the scale was: (0) not at all, (1) a little bit, (2) 
somewhat, (3) quite a bit, and (4) very much. For all other items, it 
was: (0) strongly disagree, (1) disagree somewhat, (2) neither agree nor 
disagree, (3) agree somewhat, and (4) strongly agree. Scoring of as- 
terisked items was reversed in index construction. 

*1. After you are making enough money to live, then making more 
money in an occupation isn’t very important. 

2. Making more money is one of the most important rewards for work- 
ing hard in a job or occupation. 

*3. For me, how much money you make is one of the less important 
features of a job. 

74. In your work, how much would you like to earn a good deal of 
money? 

5. The security of a steady income is one of the most important things 
to look for in a job. 

6. A good job or occupation is mainly one where there is little chance 
for a drop in your earnings. 

*7. I seldom worry about not making enough money to give myself 
and my family most of what my friends and neighbors have. 

8. The raising of one’s social position is one of the more important 
goals of work. 

*9. In choosing a job, the prestige that a job has with the general pub- 
lic is of very little importance. 

10. A primary goal of work is to gain a position of power and influ- 
ence In your organization or occupation. 

11. It is very important to have a job that no one can look down on. 


DI WORK-RELATED MEASURES - 
A. Role Conflict/Ambiguity (X = 4.06, SD = 2.47, œ = .70) 


Respondents were asked, “How often is each of the following a source of 
pressure for you on your job?” Responses were coded O (never) to 4 
(nearly all the time). 
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1. Having to deal with or satisfy too many different people, 

2. Not knowing what people you work with expect of you. 

3. Feeling “torn” by the conflicting demands of various people you 
work with. 


B. Work Overload (X = 5.97, SD = 3.91, œ = .77) 


Question stub and responses were the same as for role conflict. 

1. The feeling of never having any time. 

2. Having an overwhelming workload—too many things to do. 

3. Not having enough time or resources to do as good a job as people 
expect from you. 

4, Feeling that you might not be fully qualified to handle your job. 

5. The pressure to keep up with people you work with. 


C. Instability of Occupational Self-Esteem (X = 3.21, SD = 2.03, a= 
.59) 


The scale used was the five-point agree-disagree scale described above for 
extrinsic motivation items. Scoring of the asterisked item was reversed in 
index construction. 

*1. I feel that nothing can change the opinion I have of myself in my 
work. 

2. In my work, I have noticed that my ideas about myself change 
very rapidly. 


D. Work Underload (X = 14.47, SD = 6.35, a = .87) 


Response codes were the same as for extrinsic motivation items above. 

1. My present job does not demand that I keep learning new things 
and improving my skills. 

2. My present job does not require me to use my best abilities except 
in a pinch. 

*3. My present job gives me a chance to improve and develop my 
own special skills and abilities. 

*4. On my present job, I have the chance to do the things I’m best at. 

"ER In your present job, how much can you use your own ideas? 

+*6. In your present job, how much can you use your skills, knowl- 
edge, and abilities? 
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Commentary and Debate 


“MARRIAGE AND FERTILITY IN POSTFAMINE IRELAND”: A 
COMMENT ON MC KENNA’S INTERPRETATIONS 


Our understanding of the importance of postponed marriage in bringing 
about national fertility reductions has been increased by Edward E. 
McKenna’s careful analysis (AJS 80 [November 1974]: 688-705) of the 
Irish—one of the most extreme examples of the Western European pattern. 
But since 1 believe his calculations reveal more about the topic than he 
himself indicates, I would like to point out what the additional interpreta- 
tions might be, drawing more fully on my recent book (Kennedy .1973) 
than does McKenna. Although he does mention my work in passing, I am 
puzzled by the omission of some of my major conclusions from his discus- 
sions of the previous literature. On the grounds of scientific priority (since 
he and I do come to many of the same conclusions), I feel obligated to 
mention the more important issues. McKenna’s data concern the entire 
island except Dublin County, while my book deals primarily with the area 
which is now the Republic of Ireland. Nevertheless, sufficient overlap 
exists to draw some common interpretations. 


McKenna is aware of the importance of migration and includes the sex 
ratio of adults as an indirect indicator of the differential migration of the 
sexes. His calculations reveal the major impact of the changing sex ratio 
(and presumably the greater out-migration of females) on male marriage. 
Taking the sex ratio into account reduces the variation due to agricultural 
factors between 1871 and 1911 from one-half to three-quarters, to about 
30% or 40%. Yet McKenna does not explain why the sex ratio was so 
closely tied to male marriage patterns or why the ratio itself should have 
changed during this period. 

Changes in the sex ratio of adults can have only three causes: changes 
in the sex ratio at birth (which remained at 106 for the period in question), 
changes in the relative mortality of the sexes, and changes in the relative 
migration rates of the sexes. Between the 1860s and approximately 1911 
there was a relative worsening of female mortality compared with that of 
males (Kennedy 1973, pp. 51-65), which increased the sex ratio from 
what it would have been otherwise. The more important reason for the 
changing sex ratio, however, was the increasingly greater out-migration 
from rural areas of single females (Kennedy 1973, pp. 66-85). I argued 
that the mortality trends indicated a relative decline in the social status 
of females (Kennedy 1973, pp. 51-65), and I summarized the links 
between the status of women, the greater out-migration of single females, 
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changing sex ratios, and male marriage patterns as follows (Kennedy 
1973, pp. 171-72): 


Emigration from Ireland or remaining single in Ireland were alternative 
solutions to the same basic problem of obtaining a respectable adult 
status. This status was more difficult for females than males to achieve 
in Ireland because of the female's extremely subordinate role in the rural 
areas. After the 1880s, the proportion of females among all emigrants 
during normal times began to increase as more females than males chose 
emigration as their own personal solution. The surplus of single males 
remaining in rural Ireland contributed to the higher male rate of perma- 
nent celibacy after the 1880s. 


It is interesting to see the relative importance of agricultural factors 
measured as McKenna does, but his calculation of their low explanatory 
power after 1871 is not unexpected. Although massive changes took place 
during the 1840s, after 1851 the consolidation of farms became a very 
gradual process. Between 1851 and 1901 the proportion of holdings of 
30 acres and larger, for example, increased only from 26% to 32% 
(Kennedy 1973, p. 89). After analyzing the connections between agricul- 
tural change and marriage during the second half of the 19th century, 
I concluded that the rise in Irish celibacy between 1871 and 1911 could 
not be adequately explained by the consolidation of farms (Kennedy 
1973, pp. 155-56). My interpretation of Irish marriage (Kennedy 1973, 
pp. 139-72) focuses instead on broader explanations, including such topics 
as Roman Catholicism, the Irish family system, general desires for social 
respectability, and emigration and marriage patterns by sex. 

Turning to Irish marital fertility, I share McKenna’s opinion that the 
topic has been generally neglected in the literature. But since I devote a 
chapter entitled “High Marital Fertility” to an analysis of the data at 
the national level available for the period from 1841 to 1966, I feel it is 
misleading for McKenna to say that my “detailed conclusions about 
marital fertility deal with the period after 1911 rather than the nineteenth 
century.” The data are more detailed for the 20th century, of course, but 
my analysis and basic conclusions concern the entire 125-year period. My 
explanation of Irish marital fertility as partly the result of decades of 
extreme emigration and marriage patterns (Kennedy 1973, pp. 192-99), 
for example, is not mentioned by McKenna. Yet I believe this interpreta- 
tion helps explain his calculations of the increasing importance of the 
proportion of Roman Catholics in accounting for marital fertility, and also 
the reason that the negative association between female literacy and 
marital fertility was greater in 1911 than in previous years. I suggest that 
those women more concerned with achieving higher educational status for 
themselves were increasingly less likely to marry and, if they married, 
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more likely to limit their family size. The essentials of my thesis are as 
follows (Kennedy 1973, p. 205): 


The selectivity of emigration and Irish marriage patterns resulted in the 
most conservative (or the most passive) Catholics being found in greater 
proportions among the early married persons remaining in Ireland than. 
among the permanently celibate, the late married or the emigrants from 
Ireland. A secondary result of the selective processes of emigration and 
marriage in Ireland reinforced the selection on religious grounds: persons 
least concerned with their own personal standard of living were also the 
most likely to remain in Ireland and marry early. Marital fertility has 
remained high in Ireland because those who agreed most consistently 
with Catholic teachings on family life, and those who cared less about 
their own personal standard of living, made up a disproportionately 
large share of the married population of Ireland. 


Since my interpretation of Irish marriage and fertility emphasizes how 
the Irish evaluated their relative social status generally, rather than such 
separate considerations as median farm size, I am gratified to see McKenna 
come to what I believe is a similar perspective. As he puts it for marriage 
patterns, the issue became increasingly “not so much .. . what a man ‘had’ 
but rather . . . what a man ‘was.’” And, as he concludes for marital 
fertility, “modern” elements became more important than agricultural 
factors in explaining marital fertility toward the end of the 19th century. 
Having used this perspective in my book, I. have already considered some 
of the points McKenna suggests for future research, such as inheritance 
linkages (Kennedy 1973, pp. 153-63, 203-4) and the systematic use of 
specific age groups. Since my work was at the national level, however, 1 
join with McKenna in pointing to the need for further studies of the same 
type as his, using regional data to test hypotheses developed for the 
nation as a whole. 


ROBERT E. KENNEDY, JR. 
University of Minnesota 
REFERENCE 
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REPLY TO KENNEDY 


Professor Kennedy’s claims are twofold. First, he argues that his work 
(Kennedy 1973) is more extensive than mine, and, second, that I do not 
afford him proper credit for scientific priority. The first claim is hardly 
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debatable: the relative latitudes allowed in book-length and in article- 
length formats are obvious. Moreover, as I stated (pp. 703-4), the article 
was intended to lay the groundwork for more detailed analyses which 
would incorporate the basic methodological design introduced there. Be- 
cause 1 consider that design to be the most important aspect of the article, 
I take it as a vote of confidence that Kennedy finds support for his inter- 
pretations in my data. 

Kennedy’s second claim, concerning credit for scientific priority, is more 
troubling. His conception of scientific priority puzzles me. Does he claim 
that his work is the first to show the effects of differential male-female 
migration on marriage? The first to stress the rational calculation of living 
standards in marriage and fertility decisions? The first to question the 
conventional wisdom regarding the effects of agricultural practice on 
marriage? Clearly, if it were, I would have been remiss in not acknowledg- 
ing the priority of his work. I cannot provide an extensive review of the 
literature here; I did not feel one was necessary in the article itself. 
Suffice it to say that if scientific priority of this sort can be established, 
in my judgment the literature would suggest it does not lie with Kennedy. 
An example that comes immediately to mind is Walsh’s 1970 article, 
which addresses each of the three topics specified above, as well as most 
of the others Kennedy mentions in his comment. And, since in raising the 
issue Kennedy demonstrates an apparent concern for proper citation, I 
find it puzzling that his book mentions the Walsh article only in a brief 
note listing some of the previous literature—without suggesting Walsh’s 
substantive contributions. I can only surmise that Kennedy would agree 
that some selectivity is necessary even in a book-length work. 

Kennedy’s work cannot be ignored. Its scope and methodology distin- 
guish it in the area of Irish studies and historical demography generally. 
Yet I do not consider it the final word. In particular, I feel the combina- 
tion of regional analysis and multivariate design used in my work takes 
us a step beyond the holistic, longitudinal comparisons Kennedy has used. 
In sum, given the constraints of an article format, I think I gave Kennedy 
his due. 


Epwarp E. MCKENNA 


Central Michigan University 
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The Courage to Fail: A Social View of Organ Transplants and Dialysis. 
By Renée C. Fox and Judith P. Swazey. Chicago: University of Chicago 
Press, 1974. Pp. v-+395. $12.95. 


Fred Davis 
University of California, San Diego 


For at least a decade now sociologists have spoken portentously of the 
“awesome implications” for man and society of the ever-accelerating bio- 
medical revolution emanating from such innovations as organ transplants 
and the implantation of artificial organs, genetic engineering, atomic medi- 
cine, chemotherapies of extraordinary potency, and bio-feedback control 
of the body’s physiological processes. Yet for the most part such statements 
have been largely speculative or, at best, grossly programmatic in charac- 
ter, approximating in too many instances the bemused conceits of science 
fiction. Here at last, in this vanguard work by Renée C. Fox and Judith 
P. Swazey, a historian of science, we have one of the first sustained, em- 
pirically grounded attempts to assess what some of these implications are 
for now and for the future. The manner in which this is provided is 
through a close-in examination of a number of the vicissitudes—sociologi- 
cal, ethical, and historical—surrounding the still-emerging and developing 
medical technology of kidney transplant, hemodialysis (the artificial 
kidney machine), and the fabrication of artificial human organs. The 
still grossly unperfected artificial heart, about which the book devotes a 
chapter, is perhaps the most dramatic example of such vaunting human 
ambition. . 

Building its text on a variety of sources (e.g., medical case histories of 
hemodialyzed and kidney-transplanted patients, interviews with research 
physicians and their hospital teams, popular and scientific accounts of 
the attendant surgical procedures and technologies), the book is divided 
into three sections. Part I, “Patterns of Therapeutic Innovation: Trans- 
plantation,” treats of the various subtle and confounded issues invoked by 
the God-like questions of who is to receive and who shall donate a healthy 
functioning kidney, the many thorny contingencies being by no means 
eliminated even in those rarer instances in which the donation is to come 
from a just-deceased cadaver. Extending and elaborating Fox’s long-stand- 
ing fascination with the role of uncertainty in medical practice, an il- 
luminating chapter is devoted to the excruciatingly painful and finely 
honed judgments the physician must balance in deciding whether the risk 
of a possibly knowledge-producing transplantation experiment (among 
other uncertainties, grim probabilities of tissue rejection remain far from 
tractable even in seemingly good matches) is commensurate with the 
probable, but again highly problematic, therapeutic gain to be anticipated 
for the patient and those with whom his or her life is enmeshed. 
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As with the well-known book by the late Richard Titmuss on blood 
donating (The Gift Relationship [New York: Pantheon, 1971]), and in 
the much lesser-known one by David Robinson (The Process of Becoming 
IU [London: Routledge & Kegan Paul, 1971], pp. 79-89), Fox and Swazey 
make much here of Marcel Mauss’s concept of “the gift” by seeking to 
analyze the structure and process of the relationship that comes to obtain 
between kidney donor and recipient. The attempt is somewhat less than 
persuasive, however, chiefly because in the matter of kidney donation the 
elements of gross needfulness and fatefulness strain beyond recognition 
the neat structural-functional symmetries of the largely ceremonial gift 
exchange with which Mauss was concerned. The infelicity of the concept 
is further suggested through the unfolding of the text itself; beyond the 
prefatory proclamation of the concept’s centrality and a first chapter 
which, at best, only marginally develops it, little more is made of it 
through the remainder of the book. 

The book’s midsection, part 2, consists essentially of three fairly discrete 
entries linked together not altogether convincingly by the subtitle, “The 
Courage to Fail Ethos.” There is a rather anemic “Sociological Portrait 
of the Transplant Surgeon” which overemphasizes modal personality 
traits and does not provide enough on the recruitment, postgraduate social- 
ization, and professional world of the transplant surgeon. This is more 
than outweighed, however, by two superb case studies. The first deals 
with the whence and whither of a moratorium on heart transplant opera- 
tions which was declared in late 1968 by the Montreal Heart Institute 
following the initial worldwide “bandwagon” phase of this dramatic, yet 
in many respects still questionable surgical procedure. The other, “The 
Case of the Artificial Heart,” constitutes a veritable paragon of the socio- 
logical case study in its treatment of the historical background, events, 
personalities, and work settings leading up to and following the unsuccess- 
ful attempt to implant an artificial heart in a live human by Dr. Denton 
A. Cooley of Houston in 1969. (That this act occurred in Texas seems, 
incidentally, not altogether accidental.) In its careful documentation, 
reasoned discussion, smooth narrative flow, and—let’s admit it—sheer 
suspense, the chapter is reminiscent of the finest documentary reporting 
that has appeared in the occasional New Yorker series, “The Annals of 
Medicine.” But in addition to excellent reporting, we are here presented 
also with some shrewd sociological commentary on such topics as, to 
mention but a few, priority contests in science, the ambiguous moral 
calculus of experimental risk versus therapeutic gain, localism versus cos- 
mopolitanism in scientific enterprise, and, sadly, a kind of reaffirmation of 
the Eichmann-like tendency of subordinates to follow, almost no matter 
what, the orders of respected superiors. By itself alone, this lengthy chapter 
(it rums to some 60 pages) could serve as a model case study in both 
history of science and medical sociology courses. 

The last section, “Patterns in Therapeutic Innovation: Dialysis,” ex- 
pands on themes sounded in earlier chapters and presents a description, in 
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terms of history and social process, of the complex web of organizational 
structures, decision-making stratagems, and financial and technological 
resources behind the evolution of the pioneering dialysis program at 
Seattle's University Hospital. Again, the exquisite ethical dilemmas in- 
volved in the need for physicians and their lay associates to reluctantly 
and most ambivalently “play God” in deciding who shall receive dialysis, 
for how long, and under what conditions are sensitively examined for what 
they can tell us about the ritualistic coping with uncertainty in a techno- 
logical milieu, the social worth we place on different categories of persons 
in our society, and, in a deeper existential sense, the meanings our culture 
attaches to life and death as such. A number of these themes are most 
poignantly evoked in the case-history presentation of “Ernie Crowfeather,” 
a deracinated, half-breed Indian with a history of delinquency who, in his 
final months, both found pride in his racial past and destroyed his life 
through what appears to have been an almost fated clash between a com- 
pulsive quest for freedom and that kind of dispirited survival now made 
possible through the ministrations of modern medical technology. 


I have a last reservation concerning this on the whole estimable work— 
one, however, from which I must except Judith Swazey inasmuch as I have 
no way of knowing how much she shares the persuasions of her coauthor. 
Like the earlier writings of Renée Fox, most notably Experiment Perilous 
(Glencoe, Ill.: Free Press, 1959), this is a work written very much from 
the perspective (nay, more than the perspective, the weltanschauung) of 
the physician—a humane, socially concerned, and enlightened research 
physician, to be sure, but a physician nonetheless. There is not the con- 
tentious critique of the power and presumption of organized medicine one 
finds, for example, in the work of an Eliot Freidson or a Julius Roth. Not 
that Fox is unmindful of or insensible to the blemishes, shortcoming, flaws, 
value distortions, etc., of contemporary medical practice—both the ex- 
perimental variety she has studied and the garden varieties that most 
medical sociologists have delved into. But to the extent that these emerge 
as explicit foci of inquiry their treatment tends inordinately to be articu- 
lated from the cognitive and evaluative framework of the physician and 
not from that of the patient or, for that matter, to any marked degree that 
of the society. 

Accordingly, this taken-for-granted, physician-based model relegates two 
important areas of social concern to relative darkness, as it were. From 
the point of view of society as a whole, for example, there are entailed 
broader issues such as the wisdom and utility of allocating whatever scarce 
financial, skill, and organizational resources we have to the exotica of 
organ transplantation and the development of artificial organs, to the 
relative neglect of greater organized efforts in preventive medicine or the 
rendering of efficient and humane primary health care to all segments of 
our population, Of course, these authors are much too aware and too astute 
to fail to note this and yet other possible negative societal consequences of 
a too precipitous thrust toward transplant and artificial organ technology. 
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What I am saying, however, is that their perspective, by the very dictates. 
of its topical logic, inhibits them from moving much beyond the “noting 
the problem” phase of analysis toward a sustained critique of that 
problem. 

Similarly, on a more humble level, viewing the terrain of illness from 
the seemingly heroic stance of the research physician doing battle at the 
furthermost frontiers of clinical practice obscures the pained everyday 
world of the patient: his gripes, irresolvable dilemmas, Hobson’s choices, ` 
ambivalences, sufferings and indignities at the hands of medical personnel, 
etc. Again, not that Fox is unaware of such phenomena; the rich case ' 
materials on patients and their problems appearing throughout this book 
testify to such an awareness. Rather, the physician-borne perspective does 
not encourage her to conceptually chart and amplify this underworld of 
frustration, embitterment, dismemberment, and, on occasion, even triumph 
to nearly the same degree as she probes the sociological parameters of 
nobly conceived perilous experiments whose executors must somehow 
cultivate the courage to fail. 

Withal, this is a fine and literate book and represents an important ad- 
dition to the still largely underdeveloped and—alas—too often dull liter- 
ature of medical sociology. 


The Communal Experience: Anarchist and Mystical Counter-Cultures in 
America. By Laurence Veysey. New York: Harper & Row, 1973. Pp. 
vil4-495. $15.00. 


Rosabeth Moss Kanter 
Brandeis University 


Laurence Veysey, a California cultural historian, has searched for an 
American countercultural tradition and found one, as described in this 
sometimes highly insightful, sometimes rambling and imprecise book. He 
performs a valuable service for observers of American society, giving 
cultural radicalism (the disengagement from mainstream life and collective 
sharing in a new existence) its place alongside political radicalism (direct 
engagement in the immediate struggle for power) in radical history, which 
usually focuses primarily on socialism, communism, and the labor move- 
ment. Presenting detailed evidence of its roots and continuities, Veysey 
maintains that American cultural radicalism has a longer history than 
these strands of political radicalism. He suggests that it is more uncon- 
ventional, less easily co-opted, and that its largely middle-class base is 
more dependable for a long-term social movement. Yet he also admits, 
in the end, that the struggles of such radicals for a new form of communal 
existence have not necessarily helped the mainstream become more just 
or humane. 

The Communal Experience closely examines mystical and anarchist 
beliefs (the “inward-turning” and “outward-turning” forms of radical 
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thought) and their expression in communal ventures. Two-thirds of the 


book is devoted to detailed descriptions of old and new communities in 
these traditions, but all within the 20th century. They are chosen because 
they have received little or no previous treatment and because they are 
among the “best” examples of their genre, revealing idealistic dedication, 
“genuineness,” stability, and prospect of longevity. One of the most valu- 


_ able aspects of this book is the addition to the historical record of well- 
_ rendered, well-documented accounts of the Ferrer Colony and Modern 


School of New Jersey and the Vedanta Monasteries (early 20th-century 


“anarchistic” and “disciplined” communes). With respect to the contem- 


porary New Mexican groups he has explored firsthand (including five 
weeks living in a “new age” mystical community), Veysey adds his own 
experiences and sketches of members to more historical and organizational 
material, combining personal insight and historical objectivity with great 
skill. 


Veysey draws a few sociological conclusions from his case studies, 
though his primary focus is on cultural themes rather than the interplay of 
social forces. To the question of who becomes a radical he concludes, not 
surprisingly, that availability for conversion is explained by the interaction 
of social position, intellectual traditions, and the immediate situation. In 
examining the organization of the two kinds of communities, Veysey feels 
that he must challenge Weber, for he finds that “elaborate internal sub- 
divisions, seemingly rational in their impersonality, go hand in hand with 
the most extreme versions of charismatic authoritarianism,” or in other 
words, that rationality does not go with democratic moderation. But here 
Veysey indicates his idealist’s bias, confusing. social forms with their 
justification, for the ordering principle in spiritual communes is still 
charismatic rather than legal-rationalistic even if an efficient division of 
labor echoing the form of modern organizations is established. 


Further, his conclusion that “formless” anarchistic movements have 
“avoided a stifling degree of fixed leadership” is simplistic. How can a 
venture for which the concept of leadership is relevant at all be called 
“formless”? Admittedly, the appropriate designations for anarchistic com- 
munes are difficult, but the stable old. anarchist villages with patterns of 
relationships and principles for defining boundaries cannot be called “form- 
less” any more than slums, as sociologists discovered, can be called “dis- 
organized.” In some ways these old libertarian ventures may have more 
in common with authoritarian spiritual communes—as organizations con- 
fronting similar organizational issues, though with graphically different 
solutions—than they do with short-lived, contemporary hippie retreatist 
communal settlements, for which the words “chaotic” or “spontaneous” 
might be more appropriate, despite the similarity in anarchistic rhetoric. 
Social groups that persist over time may be undisciplined, but they cannot 
long remain unorganized. 

Veysey pulls his material together by comparing and contrasting the 
two radical strains as well as past and present beliefs. The discussion 
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loosely follows nine areas of engagement, defined early in the book, on 
which cultural radicalism takes strong stands (God or universal coherence, 
authority, violence and the sanctity of life, the individual and the com- 
munity, sex, maximization of consciousness, possessions and fixity of abode, 
bodily and intellectual intake of substances and ideas, and optimism or 
desperation). Today’s communal! radicals, he finds, more frequently adopt 
psychological as opposed to spiritual rhetoric and, despite continued 
obedience to authorities, may be more alert to the dangers of naked author- 
itarianism. Today’s groups more openly and genuinely embrace democratic 
impulses and sexual and bodily liberation. As contemporary anarchism has 
moved away from its alliance with science and reason toward humanism, 
anarchists have come closer to mystics in their quest for self-development 
and emphasis on the inner life. 

Veysey proposes that there is an increase in impulsive community for- 
mation as opposed to the rational goal-directedness of earlier groups, but 
I think that this is in part a product of the contrast between the spon- 
taneity one Sees as present social movements unfold and the more purpose- 
ful view of the past that history, looking back and “making sense,” 
provides. I disagree more strongly with his notion that today’s groups are 
less individualistic than anarchist communes of the past, a conclusion he 
bases on the uniformity of personal style among: current counterculturalists, 
as opposed to the colorful and stylistically differentiated eccentrics populat- 
ing the old anarchist communes. Beyond the stereotyping of contemporary 
communes this judgment represents, I think he again confuses ideas and 
social forms. If indeed current nonspiritual communes manifest similarity 
of style and thus a high degree of cultural conformity, their basic premise 
and ultimate justification is still more often the individual’s personal 
satisfaction than a more collective or social test of value. “Doing your own 
thing” is a social organizing principle that denies the legitimacy of collec- 
tive responsibility; it is not a guarantee of differentiation in personal styles. 

The Communal Experience is both fascinating and frustrating. Veysey 
does one of the best jobs to date of creating a specifically 20th-century 
history of communalism, and his material is often highly original and 
most intriguing. (He found, for example, some turn-of-the-century utopian 
novels that present communities remarkably like hippie communes down 
to the details of dress, hair, and ideological debates.) Yet while wandering 
freely and sometimes imprecisely over cultural themes, considering the 
ways ideas relate to each other and change over time, the book largely 
neglects the issue of the interconnections of ideas with the social order or 
their utility as organizational principles. Veysey finally decides that the 
more important typology of communes is sociological rather than philo- 
sophical anyway, but his sociological insights are much weaker than his 
descriptions of ideas. 

The question with which Veysey began his work (how radical cultures 
relate to the mainstream) is discussed from every angle but remains frus- 
tratingly out of reach. The very fact of the long existence and continuity 
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of countercultural radicalism makes it suspect as a source of innovation. 
Perhaps this general kind of life-style experimentation is nearly as much 
a part of the mainstream and as age-related as college fraternities once 
were, serving equivalent expressive functions; the role of occasional out- 
bursts of “communitas” (Victor Turner’s term, also employed by Veysey) 
in maintaining a social order based on noncommunal premises needs fur- 
ther investigation. 1 believe that contemporary communes are not just 
quasi fraternities and that they do have greater potential than communal 
ventures of the past for becoming standard social arrangements in the 
future. But this is not because of their vague challenge to the culture at 
large; rather it is because of their relationship to the changes occurring 
in the key institutions of family and religion. Since Veysey is writing in- 
tellectual but not institutional history, he may be missing the focus which 
reveals the real impact of current communal movements. 

Veysey does indicate that the communal experiences he traces resemble 
the revitalization movements found in every society (the hippies, after 


= all, have an interesting parallel in the 14th-century Brotherhood of the 


Free Spirit); but in the book's search for specifically American and mod- 
ern cultural themes, it relegates this more universal perspective to a sec- 
ondary place. In this respect, Veysey’s decision to focus only on the recent 
past begs consideration of the 1840s, the period most like the 1960s in 
cultural ferment, and thus one potential source of clues to the fate of 
movements like those of the present. 

Compared with many recent best sellers on “the” counterculture, The 
Communal Experience has the. scholarly virtue of drawing on historical 
antecedents and detailed case studies as well as on rhetoric. This empirical 
focus gives Veysey a better vantage point from which to evaluate cultural 
radicalism, and his book makes a solid historical contribution to the 
dialogues over communal alternatives. 


The Mafia Mystique. By Dwight C. Smith, Jr. New York: Basic Books, 
1975. Pp. xi+399. $15.00. 


Peter K. Manning 
Michigan State University? 


Nothing provokes interest quite like an enigma, but often there is no 
additional mystery behind the enigma. One senses that the story in John 
Fowles’s Ebony Tower, “The Enigma,” speaks to this point. The banality 
of the life of the man who had apparently disappeared suggested that the 
only thing enigmatic about him was the mystery surrounding his disap- 
pearance. There is little mystery about this book; it treats rather well a 
subject of interest, and it does so in a workmanlike fashion. The Mafia 
Mystique is a review of the literature on the Mafia, especially novels, 


1 Mr. Manning is Visiting Fellow, National Institute of Law Enforcement and Crim- 
inal Justice, Law Enforcement Assistance Administration, Department of Justice. 
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movies, and newspapers, but not excluding the more obvious relevant 
English-language sources. Included in this historically ordered overview 
(introduced with an analysis of the infamous murder of the police chief of 
New Orleans by a group of unknown assassins in 1890, a crime blamed 
on the Mafia) is a critical evaluation of the policy implications and prac- 
tical uses of data, whatever their source, that bear on the understanding, 
prediction, and control of organized crime. The central focus is upon “im- 
ages” of the Mafia: “ ... my concern was the development of the image 
from outside the behavior pattern, not a study of the actions of men to 
whom. the behavior is imputed” (p. ix). The book could be called a 
historical review of some selected public attitudes and uses of the label 
“Mafia.” It is fortunate that the author makes the distinction (taken per- 
haps, though without reference, from George Vold) between conduct and a 
label imputed to it. When he attempts to elucidate conduct (pp. 335-46) 
in a brief throwaway section on “illicit enterprise,” it is rather superficial, 
and it is not at all clear what conduct is to be explained. Boxes and arrows 
don't account for anything. 


The informed, well-written arabesque he does around the meanings and 
origins of the Mafia label is an exercise in what might be called “semantics 
for everyman,” or “hermeneutics for the layman.” Ample secondary ma- 
terials are included: newspaper accounts, congressional hearings, novels 
(especially the detective novel dealing with such species as the mobster, 
gangster, racketeer, and mafioso), films, and an assortment of published 
analyses of organized crime (ranging from the most obvious bit of com- 
mercial nonsense to Joseph Albini’s explication of the myth of the mafia, 
The American Mafia: Genesis of a Legend [New York: Appleton-Century- 
Crofts, 1971]). Smith draws out the unsaid assumptions and implications 
of such key terms as “gangster” and “racketeer” and their changed use 
over time (i.e., the conditions under which certain terms are fashionable 
and useful). Subtle conceptual distinctions between image and conduct, 
between mafia as a state of mind or attitude and Mafia as an organization, 
and between the images associated with the gangster/outlaw and the gang- 
ster/businessman are drawn, imaginatively applied, and illustrated. For 
example, one of the major thrusts of his argument is that “mafia” stands 
for a state of mind or attitude which includes loyalty to family and patron/ 
client systems of exchange, rather than a hierarchically ordered means of 
carrying out the ends of illicit enterprise as suggested, especially in the 
recent work of Cressey (infra). This position leads Smith to reject the 
commonsense view of the Mafia as a crime conspiracy and to concentrate 
on the persistence of the imagery of the existence of the mafia. 

There is “nothing new” in this book. It is itself “all imagery.” It is a 
rather good historical overview (albeit sometimes a rather inchoate string- 
ing together one after another of critical summaries of sources—like 
reading the AJS book-review section at one sitting). One feels, at least 
from Albini’s work, that many critical materials in non-English-language 
sources are omitted or overlooked. Is it possible to do a complete analysis 
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of the “mafia mystique” without a historically grounded understanding of 
the phenomenon rooted in a close contextual analysis of the origins of 
organized crime (cf. Mary MclIntosh’s brilliant essays, “Changes in the 
Organization of Thieving,” in Images of Deviance, edited by Stanley Cohen 
[Harmondsworth, Middlesex: Penguin Books, 1971] and “The Growth 
of Racketeering,” Economy and Society, vol. 2 [February 1973]) and with- 
out an immersion in the original Italian language and other European 
sources? ` 

To end with a series of queries is unsatisfying. However, should one not 
consider the hidden operator, the gremlin who serves so well without being 
himself in service: the implied connection between social values and art, 
and between social imagery (such as art) and social conduct? For it is 
implicit in this book that although Smith eschews uncovering these re- 
lationships they work for him nevertheless (there is an assumed “histori- 
cal” continuity implied by the very temporal ordering of his primarily 
American materials from 1890 to 1974). Second, why does the author shift 
the grounds of his argument, for example, from explaining why the mafia 
mystique or label was useful at one point to an explanation for why it was 
mot at another point? Like witchcraft in primitive societies, the term 
“Mafia” is a magnet for social conflicts, fear, distrust; it also serves 
agents of control as a device for mobilizing support and identifying an 
unequivocal target group. In addition, it operates for some segments of 
‘the public as an ambiguous threat term (regardless of content, referent, 
or conduct patterns indicated by the term), unifying and arousing the 
` public to loyalty and a reassertion of social values; it is a publicly viable 
point of unification of the enormous tensions between private and public 
moralities in America. Smith does illuminate the sources and some of the 
complexities of these meanings, but in my judgment he fails to indicate 
how they are potentially in conflict and simultaneously create both tension 
and integration in the society. 

He does aptly underscore the ineluctable nature of such imageries as the 
mafia in a society where the quest for honor is secondary to the quest for 
money; where opportunity is asserted but denied; where crime control is 
a lucrative enterprise based upon absolutistic moralities surely mirroring 
the morality of quasi-organized crime; and where violence, secrecy, extor- 
tion, and corruption, characterize our most respectable criminals (partici- 
pants in Watergate and miscellaneous delicts) and agencies of control 
(FBI, CIA, DEA, et al.) as much as they do our criminal entrepreneurs. 
At this point, image and conduct tend to blur, as does the thin line main- 
tained principally in the rhetoric of public affairs, between “morality” and 
“immorality.” It is not clear, finally, whether these conditions are those 
found in all complex democratic societies, and thus a “mafia” is always, 
in one form or another, to be with us. Whether it is an imagery associated 
rather symbiotically and not haphazardly with Italians (the issue here 
being the imagery or reality of ethnic succession in organized crime—cf. 
lanni's sound but commercially hyped Black Mafia [New York: Simon & 
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Schuster, 1974]), and whether or to what degree “organized crime” in 
Donald Cressey’s schema (Criminal Organization: Its Elementary Forms 
[New York: Harper € Row, 1972]) is inevitable. From what sources 
image and conduct flow remains a moot point until we possess more field 
data on organized crime. Until then, these issues are all quite profoundly 
academic. 


Human Activity Patterns in the City: Things People Do in Time and tn 
Space. By F. Stuart Chapin, Jr. New York: John Wiley & Sons, 1974. 
Pp. vii-+272. $12.50. | 


Mark Granovetter 
Harvard University 


Sociologists have become increasingly dissatisfied in recent years with the 
way traditional theory glosses over the “trivial” details of everyday social 
life, The vogue of ethnomethodology and that of social network analysis, 
otherwise quite different, converge in this dissatisfaction. A third stream 
of research, on “time budgets,” has recently undergone a revival based on 
similar motives, All three research styles share certain strengths and weak- 
nesses, and the volume under review is typical in this respect: rich in 
concrete detail, but lacking the theoretical framework which might make 
the detail meaningful. 

F. Stuart Chapin, Jr’s Human Activity Patterns in the City reviews 
data from a number of studies but focuses mainly on three surveys, di- 
rected by the author, of how residents of the Washington, D.C., metro- 
politan area allocate their weekday and weekend time among various 
activities. The book begins with a useful review of existing literature on 
time budgets, followed by a chapter on the conceptual framework which, 
in principle, guided the survey work. Four chapters then describe methods 
and data analysis, and a final chapter sums up. 

Of the three surveys analyzed in detail, one done in 1968 covers the 
entire Washington Standard Metropolitan Statistical Area (SMSA), while 
two “submetropolitan” studies done in 1969 and 1971 deal with an inner- 
city black area and a suburban “transitional” white community, respec- 
tively. The discussion of methods is substantial and detailed, with long, 
admirable footnotes carefully explaining decisions on coding and analysis. 
One great problem in time-budget studies lies in eliciting accurate accounts 
of time allocated to not-particularly memorable activities. Diary methods 
provide the greatest accuracy, but Chapin notes that pilot studies showed 
this to be infeasible “among illiterate subjects, the elderly, and inner-city 
black residents” (p. 51). Hence, interviewers asked respondents about the 
previous day and the previous weekend. In the case of the two submetro- 
politan studies, two members of the research team lived in the neighbor- 
hoods for some (unspecified) time period before the surveys so as to 
provide an independent, participant-observer check on the validity of 
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survey findings. In the 1968 survey, findings for blacks were tainted by a 
classic misfortune in survey timing: the assassination of Martin Luther 
King and subsequent rioting took place when the research was in progress. 
Refusal rates for blacks were correspondingly high and the level of co- 
operation in completed interviews low. 


For purposes of analysis, respondents are cross-classified by race, sex, 
income, age, employment status, and child-care responsibilities. The bulk 
of the analysis is of “discretionary” or leisure-time activities. Few findings ` 
are surprising. One expects that the young, old, and unemployed have more 
time for leisure; that old people spend more time watching TV, resting, 
and relaxing; and so on—and in Washington it is just so. When findings 
are counterintuitive, they often end up being suspect. For example, in 
the three surveys, fewer blacks than whites report socializing, or “family 
activities,’ as part of their day. Based on participant-observer reports, 
however, Chapin guesses that the coding categories are at fault and that 
“many odds and ends of visiting from the front porch, over the telephone 
or over the back fence” were simply lumped in with “relaxing” (p. 131). 
Even more crucial is his observation that “socializing is frequently a con- 
current activity, not only with such discretionary forms of activity as rest- 
relaxation and recreation, diversions, but also with such obligatory forms 
of activity as shopping, homemaking, and even work” (p. 132). The im- 
portance of this point, I think, is that time-budget studies must avoid 
coding schemes and methods geared to a highly differentiated social struc- 
ture. In many settings various activities are intricately intermeshed and 
superimposed, and if time budgets are to be theoretically relevant, this 
must be taken into account. 


The data analysis is careful but of uneven quality. For the 1968 SMSA ` 
survey, tables are presented in which the average number of hours spent 
on a given activity is compared across various cross<lassifications of cate- 
gories. Some of these tables are hard to interpret because crucial indepen- 
dent variables like employment status, sex, and income are left out (as on 
pp. 128-29). However, when most of these variables are included (p. 143), 
the resulting five-way table is too much to take in. The situation is more 
appropriate for a multiple regression or path analytic procedure, and the 
former is used for the two submetropolitan surveys: the dependent vari- 
ables used are total amounts of time spent on “discretionary activity” and 
on the different such specific activities; independent variables include work 
status, sex, stage in life cycle, and several attitude questions. Separate re- 
gressions are performed within race and income categories—a decision 
which, insofar as race and income account for variation in leisure time, 
may partially explain the starkly low Riis reported: .24 for the black com- 
munity and .07 for the whites, on total leisure time, and a range of .04-.12 
on the specific activities. Chapin then breaks the sample into detailed 
cross-classifications, doing separate regressions within each; he gets poor 
results in some, and in some highly specific cases (e.g., low-income whites 
not working full time) he has R? “varying upward of .50, depending on the 
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activity” (p. 188). From this last result he concludes that the “explanatory 
framework” still appears “promising.” He fails to take into account the 
considerable sampling variation of R* when the total sample is broken into 
such small segments. 

A word is in order about the “explanatory framework,” which deter- 
mined which independent variables to use in the regression equation. As I 
suggested earlier, this is the least satisfactory part of the book. It is rather 
overblown and filled with (to me) irritating expressions like “this must 
await further rounds in the R & D process,” “transductive strategy,’ and 
snippets of general systems jargon. The “model” used to explain choices of 
activity is, in one sense, impossible to argue with. It asserts that a behavior 
results from a combination of motives and attitudes, role relations and 
individual characteristics, and existing opportunities. In practice, this 
means that all the obvious, traditional independent variables are brought 
in, without much sense of causal priorities or mechanisms. The result: of 
this scattergun approach is the low level of explanation cited above. 

Though the author speaks early on about the potential city planning 
applications of the study, in the end there is almost no discussion of this. 
This is partly because spatial processes, featured in the book’s subtitle, 
are mostly ignored in the text. The most tantalizing spatial finding—that 
blacks travel farther for socializing than whites (p. 139)——is not discussed 
further. In general, how time-budget studies can generate planning results 
needs to be thought out much more carefully. 

In summary, this book is too specialized and lacking in interesting theory 
or implications to be recommended to the general reader, but is executed 
with sufficient care that it should prove very useful to those concerned 
with time budgets or more generally with innovative sociological methods 
"and research. 


The Roots of Urban Discontent: Public Policy, Municipal Institutions, 
and the Ghetto. By Peter H. Rossi, Richard A. Berk, and Bettye K. Eid- 
son. New York: Wiley-Interscience, 1974. Pp. xxv+-502. $14.95. 


Herman Turk 
University of Southern California 


Three policy-oriented surveys conducted in 15 of the very largest cities 
in the non-southern United States provided data at three levels of institu- 
tional structure, with special emphasis on blacks and black affairs: (1) 
(white and black) elite-based portrayals of the city, (2) individual and 
aggregate responses in each city by samples of six kinds of institutional 
agents having contact with ghetto residents, (3) aggregate responses in 
each city by samples of black and white residents. The main results stem 
from “ecological level” multiple-regression analyses based on 15 urban 
units, a few other analyses having to do with the characteristics and atti- 
tudes of the institutional agents. 
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The first substantive part is a general and atheoretical description of 
how the cities varied according to elite-based, heavily black-related ratings 
of power structure, political style, and salience of various issues, and of 
how some of these ratings covaried. This is followed by comparisons among 
institutional agents, within and between cities, mainly as to background 
and orientation toward blacks. 

The five sections that comprise most of the book deal, in turn, with 
ghetto police, ghetto merchants, employment of blacks, ghetto education, 
and social welfare in the ghetto. The authors are justifiably impressed 
with the opportunity to relate what is reported at one level within each 
institutional sector to what is reported at the other two, The concluding 
analysis is of variation among cities with respect to how their rank-and- 
file black and white residents view them, and of the covariation of such 
views with reports about some of the institutional sectors taken from each ` 
of the three levels, All of this-is done with almost 200 tables and figures 
that defy summarizing, as I think the authors’ own attempts to do so 
demonstrate. 

However, it appears as though each city’s value for each indicator ap- 
pears on the 47 or so figures, thereby providing readers with the means 
for further analysis. Inclusion of a complete intercorrelation matrix would 
also have been helpful to this end. 

High marks are deserved for the responsible and at the same time read- 
able narration that accompanies each finding—a few inconsistencies about 
how big is big notwithstanding. The clear writing style should appeal to 
a nonsociological audience. The error count is high, but the attentive 
reader will be able to correct the numbers, sums, incomplete sentences, 
and line transpositions. 

The social scientist might have some reservations about what the find- 
ings add up to, but especially about how they are added up. Two of the 
main conclusions, that the central institutions of different cities treat their 
black citizens quite differently and that black satisfaction rates vary with 
how well blacks are (reputedly) treated (p. 8), have considerable support. 
At the very least, the black situation was congruently described from one 
interview level to the next. But to say that cities vary is not to say that 
they “ ... are not helplessly steered by the massive trends in the larger 
society” (p. 412). What ever became of functional differentiation among 
cities, their relative positions in urban hierarchies, and their different oc- 
cupational structures? One would also have welcomed the chance to see 
how variations in the socioeconomic compositions of the 15 black popula- 
tions could have confounded the results. 

The absence of signposts in the text makes retention of any overview 
extremely difficult. But one wonders which data if any might be taken in 
direct support of contentions about the seemingly positive effects of black 
militancy, the alertness of black leaders, and the proportions of blacks 
in the electorate upon responses by public officials and civil elites (p. 416). 
Data supporting some purportedly multiplicative effects along related lines 
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(p. 326) also elude recall. Worse yet, however, the “ .. . hints that pub- 
lic relations may not be as important as performance” (p. 416) simply 
do not exist among the findings, at least in the case of the mayor which the 
authors cite (ibid.) and which is flatly contradicted by their earlier dis- 
cussion of the data (p. 398). The reader is well advised to examine the 
book in detail, as the authors themselves suggest, especially where social 
policy is at issue. For their sakes, as well as ours, conclusions should have 
been keyed to specific tables or figures. 

Discussing “political implications” (pp. 415-16), the authors claim (and 
persuasively so, I think) an overall message in the analysis that higher 
level constraints enabled institutional agents to deliver services in ways 
that even contradicted their ideological stances, and that their behavior in 
such delivery was more important to client satisfaction than were their 
attitudes. An assertion like this has many ties with the sociological and 
psychological literature, even some on race relations; but none is men- 
tioned. In fact, attention to the literature is scant throughout; this may 
help to account for the book's lack of focus and organization, let alone 
codification, which the authors admit. Methodological style and topical 
relevance rather than explicit conceptualization seemed to determine con- 
tent the most. 

One also wonders why the authors chose to stay almost exclusively with 
their own data in discussing what are among the most studied cities in 
the world. For example, it takes just a moment with other writings to de- 
termine that to the extent that council elections were nonpartisan, whites 
tended to say that municipal agencies would honor their requests, while 
black respondents did just the reverse. Surely this is germane to the au- 
thors’ interests in political responsiveness and to other writings on how 
minorities fare under different political structures. 

The appendix is full of data instruments, but a crucial one is missing. 
The possibility is exciting that rates of highly general feelings about per- 
sonal control—seen by other investigators as personality traits or aspects 
of “the culture of poverty”—may have varied, from city to city, with 
responses at each interview level about the conditions faced by the resi- 
dents. But evidence is needed that general feelings were just that and not 
an artifact of some “response set” to a municipally-oriented questionnaire. 

In sum, this is a rich and important sourcebook of urban data for prac- 
titioner and social scientist alike. The quality of the processing confirms 
the senior author’s luster along these lines. But the fit between data anal- 
yses and some rather sweeping assertions about policy implications leaves 
much to be desired. Bright people have portrayed topical issues here with 
some flashes of sociological imagination; but the book does not live up 
to its title, which suggests something less tentative, far better organized, 
more comprehensive, and less ad hoc. The authors candidly mention these 
limitations; would that they had done more about them. 
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Consumers in Trouble: A Study of Debtors in Default. By David Caplo- 
vitz. New York: Free Press, 1974. Pp. ix+352. $10.95. 


James B. Rule 
State University of New York at Stony Brook 


In his first book, The Poor Pay More, David Caplovitz developed a com- 
pelling sociological analysis of how the urban poor are victimized by 
shoddy retailing and exploitative consumer credit practices. Consumers tn 
Trouble applies the same lucid, systematic style of investigation to the 
study of the casualties of the consumer credit system—those who fail to 
meet their consumer debts and are sued by their creditors. 

Reliance on consumer credit—credit cards, charge accounts, personal 
loans, etc.—has become more a necessity than a luxury for most American 
families. Caplovitz estimates that installment debt, excluding mortgage 
debt, amounted to approximately $1,600 per family in America in 1970. 
Meeting such debt is a key social obligation felt by most adults; a pre- 
dictable rate of failure to do so is built into the system. Caplovitz under- 
takes to explore.the setting and the consequences of such failure. The sheer 
amount of human misery stemming from this kind of failure is clearly 
comparable with that generated by better-authenticated “social problems,” 
yet for some reason the complex social processes associated with consumer 
credit have not been the focus of much sociological attention. 

The author sampled some 1,331 respondents in Detroit, New York, Chi- 
cago, and Philadelphia; their names were drawn from court records, all 
having recently been sued for failure to meet consumer debt obligations. 
Using classical survey methods, Caplovitz administered lengthy, struc- 
tured questionnaires. Data thus collected showed the nature of the orig- 
inal debt, the circumstances of the default, the actions of the creditor and 
the role of the courts, and the effects of the dispute on the state of mind, 
family relationships, and health of the debtor. One does not expect the 
presentation and analysis of such data to make happy reading. But even 
without such expectations, the extraordinary impact of these events on 
the consumer and the inequity of the power relations between the indi- 
vidual and the forces of social control are astonishing. 

Caplovitz goes deeply into the circumstances surrounding default, con- 
firming what many members of the credit industry have told me—that the 
overwhelming majority of credit users sincerely intend and desire to meet 
their credit obligations. Default stems not from refractory irresponsibility 
but from unexpected yet unsurprising vicissitudes in the life of the debtor 
—such as unemployment or divorce. Caplovitz is particularly good at 
showing how poor are the defenses of the debtor against the legal position 
of the creditor, even when the original credit agreement is ethically or 
legally suspect. 

Caplovitz’s technique in organizing, analyzing, and presenting the data 
is exemplary. He deftly moves back and forth, giving quantitative analysis 
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and exposition of the survey results, interpretation of the discursive re- 
marks made by the respondents about their situations, and analysis of the 
intricacies of the legal and procedural patterns in which the debtors dre 
implicated. He writes with clarity and vigor, yet remains close to his data 
and even-handed in their interpretation. Though his sentiments are clearly 
with the debtor rather than the creditor or the courts, he is generally judi- 
cious in attributing responsibility for the outcomes of the credit debacles, ` 

The only serious shortcoming of the method, which the author discusses 
candidly and constructively, is that virtually all of the information used 
in the study is derived from the debtors themselves. Given that their ex- 
periences in these conflicts with superior social forces are bound to be 
fraught with a measure of guilt and embarrassment, the respondents’ ac- 
counts are bound to be at least somewhat self-serving. Some of the ques- 
tions invited recriminations, as when Caplovitz asked, “Did anyone from 
the company call you names or use bad language in talking with your” It 
is known that many consumer credit firms indeed do use such high-pressure 
techniques; but responses to emotional questions like these about emo- 
tional situations must be less than reliable. 

However, reservations are minor indeed in the light of the book’s merits. 
Consumers in Trouble is a splendid contribution to our understanding of 
consumer behavior, an application of survey techniques at their best to 
the understanding of contemporary social issues, and a fitting continuation 
of the high standard of expertise set in Caplovitz’s earlier book. 


Chinese Americans. By Stanford M. Lyman. New York: Random House, 
1974. Pp. v-+213. $2.95 (paper). 


Ivan Light 
University of California, Los Angeles 


The resurgence of interest in ethnicity in the last decade has fastened more 
sociological attention upon Chinese Americans than their numbers alone 
would justify. The explanation lies in the importance of Chinese workers 
in U.S. immigration and labor history and in the analytical usefulness of 
the Chinese case for comparative ethnic research. Unfortunately, available — 
publications have been monographic, purely historical, out of date, or pop- 
ular. Happily, Stanford M. Lyman’s new volume brings together a com- 
plete and scholarly treatment of the origins, history in the United States, 
and current situation of Chinese Americans. Lyman is the foremost au- 
thority on Chinese Americans. His newest publication is the most important 
treatment of the entire Chinese experience in America. Every sociologist 
specializing in ethnic groups ought to read it, especially if he or she can 
read only one book on this particular subject. The lucid prose, scholarly 
detail, and empirically grounded middle-range theory also recommend this 
book for supplementary reading in undergraduate courses in race and eth- 
nic relations and related areas. 
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Of the book's nine chapters, the first five are solely concerned with 
events before 1943, Although the materials are historical, the conceptual 
approach derives from W. I. Thomas and Florian Znaniecki and Georg 
Simmel. One sign of theoretical continuity is the attention paid social 
organization. Lyman awards the two preliminary chapters to the social 
organization of South China in the 19th and early 20th centuries. Chapter 
3 offers a close description and analysis of Chinese social organization in 
the United States. Thomas and Znaniecki paid the same attention to com- 
parative social organization, but few of their successors have been equally 
interested in social organization or willing to risk international comparisons. 
Admittedly, the triad of clan, Aus kuan, and secret society makes the 
Chinese case easier than most to analyze in these terms. From a sociologi- 
cal perspective, the “mysterious” Chinese have an obligingly direct and 
unambiguous social order. However, visibility does not explain the inter- 
relations of distinct institutions, and here Lyman excels, bringing to the 
arcane topic a frame of reference derived from the formal sociology of 
Georg Simmel. In essence, Lyman argues that conflict and competition 
among Chinatown institutions resulted in a system of “antagonistic co- 
operation” which gave longevity to an ethnically distinct institutional 
order. 

After an obligatory discussion of the anti-Chinese movement of the 
19th century, Lyman returns in chapter 5 to the social organization of 
Chinese Americans. His theme is the social consequences of their imbal- 
anced sex ratio. The shortage of women among the Chinese encouraged the 
bachelors to turn to the Chinatown institutions for a social life the nuclear 
family could not provide. The institutions also provided the prostitution 
and gambling halls the single men desired. Although subsequent normaliza- 
tion of the sex ratio reduced the power of the associations, the delay of a 
native-born Chinese American generation was a permanent heritage of the 
exclusive immigration laws. Lyman’s demographic argument deserves broad 
attention because imbalances of sex ratio are a common accompaniment of 
mass immigration, although the imbalances are rarely so extreme as they 
were in the Chinese case. 

A chapter on the Chinese American middle class addresses the important 
topic of occupational achievement and mobility. Lyman is uncomfortable 
with the propensity to “celebrate Chinese American successes” and tries 
to steer his discussion toward a dispassionate analysis of the “conditions 
that aided these efforts” (p. 120). In this connection he emphasizes the 
importance of cooperative financial institutions for Chinatown petit capital- 
ism and the improved image of Chinese which resulted from our wartime 
alliance with China in 1941-45, The second point is less convincing than 
the first because the deterioration of United States China relations after 
1949 clearly did not reverse the favorable popular image of American 
Chinese or impede their occupational progress. In conclusion, Lyman con- 
tents himself with describing the occupational clustering of college-educated 
Chinese Americans in engineering and in discrimination-free professions, 
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especially medicine and pharmacy. This clustering prompts a discussion of 
the desirability of technical occupations for people with uncertain English 
who are also subject to employment discrimination. 

Chapters 7 and 8 return to inner-city Chinatowns where reside the 
aged, unsuccessful Chinese of the prewar migration and the young, immi- 
grant families who have arrived since the liberalization of U.S. immigration 
laws in 1965. “Social Problems and Community Cooperatives” deserved 
more space than Lyman awarded it. On the other hand, his account of 
youthful rebellion in Chinatown and of the current political scene there 
is empirically detailed and analytical. This treatment of gang delinquency 
is especially important in view of the persisting tendency of the uninformed 
to believe that the Chinese nuclear family prevents delinquency. In Ly- 
man’s iconoclastic view, “The near absence of established families among 
the Chinese in America” had more to do with the prolonged absence of 
youthful delinquents in Chinatowns than did the “vastly exaggerated vir- 
tues of the Confucian family ethic” (p. 113). Lyman prefers to approach 
contemporary Chinatown gangs, and their 19th-century predecessors, as 
“a form of primitive rebellion and social banditry” (p. 162). As such, the 
gangs are principally responses to social oppression by Chinatown oligarchs 
and American society. Although this interpretation inclines toward roman- 
tic radicalism, Lyman is candid about the tendency of Chinatown gangs 
to cross the line separating populism and hooliganism. This valuable chap- 
ter can make an important contribution with respect to content as well 
as-analytical style to theory in criminology and deviance. 

In this uncertain period, when sociology is floating between number 
crunching and philosophy, Lyman’s historically informed volume repre- 
sents an exciting example of the productive union of theory and informa- 
tion. For this reason, the book deserves attention beyond the circle of 
China or ethnic specialists. On the other hand, two fortuitous and unneces- 
sary problems bedevil it. First, Chtnese Americans brings together but 
does not advance Lyman’s theoretical ideas, especially on organization and 
sex ratio, beyond the point at which he left them elsewhere. This is slightly 
disappointing for those who have followed closely his previous writing. 
Second, Lyman devotes the last chapter to a puzzling critique of Robert 
Park’s ancient “race relations cycle,” pointing out that the “recent out- 
burst of ethnic consciousness” among American Chinese is an implicit 
refutation of Park’s hypothesis of unidirectional and irreversible movement 
from contact to competition, accommodation, and, finally, to assimilation 
(p. 185). This critique is convincing, but even those who agree may feel 
that the amount of critical attention Lyman devotes to Park’s ancient view 
comes close to flogging a dead horse. 

On the other hand, Lyman misses the opportunity to test the contro- 
versial internal colonialism thesis against the Chinese case. This omission 
is the more puzzling in that Lyman recurrently touches the issue in passing. 
On page 29, for example, he states: “In effect, the Chinese community in 
America is more like a colonial dependency than an immigrant settlement 
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in an open society.” Later he remarks upon the propensity of Chinese 
American youth to redefine their condition “as that of an oppressed minor- 
ity exploited within a society that practiced internal colonialism” (p. 165). 
He also quotes Robert Blauner affirmatively regarding the “managerial 
bias” of American sociology, and gives one chapter the title “Institutional 
Racism.” These cues betoken a friendly view of the internal colonialism 
thesis, but the implications remain implicit as Lyman avoids a protracted 
discussion. 

The omission of a treatment of the political economy of Chinatowns is 
a striking and unnecessary flaw. This omission encourages an excessively 
sentimental conception of ethnicity as “a primordial bond of the institu- 
tionalization of human affection” (p. 189). No doubt ethnic reaffirmations 
have this sentimental aspect, but they also depend, in the view of pre- 
vailing theorists, upon calculations of interest. Thus approached, the prob- 
lematic waxing and waning of ethnic consciousness depends upon social 
advantageousness. To a substantial extent, Chinese in particular, and 
Asian Americans in general, have indeed concluded that large, noisily eth- 
nic groups receive political and economic rewards whereas small, quiet ones 
receive praise. This prosaic conclusion underlies much rhetoric about rais- 
ing consciousness. Since other long-submerged ethnics are making the same 
discovery, close scrutiny of Chinatown interest blocs would have permitted 
Lyman to tie his conclusion more closely to this timely problem of Amer- 
ican society. 


Israeli Ecstastes/Jewish Agonies. By Irving Louis Horowitz. New York: 
Oxford University Press, 1974. Pp. x+244. $7.50. 


Seymour Martin Lipset 
Harvard University 


Over the years, Irving Louis Horowitz has been applying his not incon- 
siderable talents and strong passions to analysis of the situation of the 
Jews in Israel and the Diaspora, particularly in Argentina, the Soviet 
Union, and the United States. In this volume, “assembled prior to the 
outbreak of the fourth round of hostilities in the Arab-Israeli conflict,” he 
has brought together 12 essays, most of which have been rewritten for 
inclusion. Though a radical since reaching political consciousness, Horowitz 
points out that “the main threat to Jewish survival is now from the left. 
Therefore, the main response of Jews must be to that left, and that re- 
sponse must be affirmative no less than critical... . ” Basically, this book 
is an effort to supply part of such a response. 

The chapters dealing with Israel should be read by all who seek to pene- 
trate beneath those complexities preventing any simple description of the 
Middle East situation that have arisen in response to the emergence of 
Arab economic power and the Soviet-Arab, Arab—oil conglomerate alli- 
ances. Clearly no simple left-right, imperialist-colonialist, Third World- 
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developed world set of dichotomies fits the situation in what was still the 
Turkish Empire at the beginning of the century. 

To understand modern Israel, it is necessary to understand that, as 
Horowitz notes, “Socialism was interwoven with the web of Israeli politics 
long before Israel’s actual establishment as a State.” It is the only demo- 
cratic country in the world in which a majority of the electorate has sup- , 
ported various socialist parties since elections have been held. With respect 
to equality of income distribution, in comparative analyses using the Gini 
coefficient Israel ranks close to the top among nations compared. Large 
capital is predominantly owned by cooperatives, the trade-union federa- 
tion, or the state. The only examples of the ability of anarchist producers’ 
cooperative communities to exist, prosper, and endure on a large scale are 
the Israeli kibbutzim. 

In pointing to these facts, Horowitz does not ignore the many senses 
in which Israeli egalitarianism does not apply to the Arab minority; he 
recognizes “the disquieting partial absorption of hundreds of thousands 
of [Jewish] refugees from Arab lands having neither political traditions 
nor the skills of mass participation,” who, being relatively uneducated, are 
at the bottom of the Jewish social structure; he notes the continued ten- 
sions between Orthodox Jews and the secular majority and the problems 
posed by the fact that “Israel, like Cuba, is a society in which there is a 
democracy of the gun.” Yet, in comparisons with its Arab neighbors, Israel- 
clearly stands out as “the most democratic society in the area,” whether 
the index used is participation, class differences, “libertarianism, an absence 
of terror,” or the presence of legal Communist parties. 

All of these achievements, however, leave the only Jewish state an inter- 
national pariah, censured by leftist intellectuals and organs of the United 
Nations for violations of a code of democratic conduct not applied to any 
other nation in the world. As Horowitz stresses, “It should be carefully 
‘ noted how frequently the Christian world, the Third World, the Demo- 
cratic World all somehow expect less hypocrisy, less charlatanry, less 
bellicosity from Israel than from their Arab neighbors, or, for that matter, 
from any other nation.” Some years ago, Robert Merton insightfully 
pointed out how the types of accomplishment and behavior cited to demon- 
strate the worth of various other peoples and groups have been considered 
by anti-Semites as reasons for holding down or expelling Jewish minorities. 
Is the clue to the strength of anti-Israeli sentiment to be found in the 
vitality of the ancient sources of anti-Semitism? 

As a participant in radical activities in Latin America and the United 
States, Horowitz is particularly sensitive to the emergent threat to Jewry 
coming from left-wing movements there. He calls attention to the attacks 
against Jewish “cosmopolitanism” coming from the Tacuaristas in Argen- 
tina; to the existence of “left-wing radical organizations such as the 
Tupararus in Uruguay, whose singular restrictive badge of honor is that 
no Jew be permitted in its ranks”; to the fact that black militants have 
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given voice to “some of the crudest and cruelest assaults on Jews ever 
heard in the United States.” In Latin America, and it may be noted else- 
where as well, even “those Jews attuned to current stylistic forms of new 
left sentiment and doctrine find themselves immobilized by anti-Semitism.” 
These views “make it hard for all but the anti-Jewish Jew to participate 
in such movements.” 

But as Horowitz stresses, these attacks from the left on Jewish interests 
and Jewish values haye not undermined the “historic faith in universal 
justice” of most Western Jews. In the United States, “Jews continue to 
form the vanguard of the critics of .. . the system.” In 1972, in spite of 
many published anticipations that the majority of American Jews would 
vote Republican, supposedly because of fears that McGovern would not 
support Israel effectively, or because of negative reactions by poor, inner- 
city Jews to crime and violence stemming from black slums, two-thirds 
opted for McGovern. In New York, “the Jews voted more like the blacks 
and Puerto Ricans than they did like the Italians, Irish and Polish voters 
—the so-called ‘ethnics.’” In large part, Horowitz sees the Jews as in- 
herently antiestablishmentarian and universalistic, as seeking to survive 
within what are always the “alien cultures” of the majority and the 
powerful. 

For Horowitz, therefore, the optimum conditions for Jewish survival 
are the best conditions for a decent way of life for all people. For societies 
which seek to imprison Jews imprison non-Jews as well. His conclusions 
may be best presented in his own words: 


If Jewishness is to be “defeated,” it will be done precisely by the 
same forces of fanaticism assaulting liberalism. For Judaism has become, 
perhaps against its own theological predilections, a cardinal expression 
of liberalism. And for the liberal society, the attitude toward Jews has 
become a test case of whether liberalism is possible. Insofar as Nazism, 
communism, or any totalist system is unqualifiedly victorious, Judaism 
will be finished... . 

In short, the liberal society has historically been best for Jewish sub- 
culture, whether in medieval Spain, Reformation Holland, Enlightened 
Germany, industrial United States, etc. . . . Thus, as an attempt to my 
own question—what is the Jew?—I should note the following: He is 
the man who provides global society with an operational set of liberal 
values; and who in turn fares best in a global society that has a vested, 
legitimated interest in precisely fostering open-ended values for its own 
thoroughly non-Jewish reasons. And if Israel seems so hopelessly out of 
favor with the Third World, or with the developing nations, it may well 
be because it uniquely combines a political framework of liberalism and 
a Jewish culture which accentuates and reinforces an industrial system 
and developmental ideology. [Pp. 203-4] 


This is a book strongly recommended to anyone who seeks enlighten- 
ment about the social structure of Israel, Jews in the Diaspora, the sources 
of modern anti-Semitism, all in relation to larger world tensions. 
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Beyond the Classics? Essays in the Scientific Study of Religion, Edited 
by Charles Y. Glock and Phillip E. Hammond. New York: Harper & Row, 
1973. Pp. ix+-422. $12.00 (cloth); $4.95 (paper). 


Changing Perspectives in the Scientific Study of Religion. Edited by Allan 
W. Eister. New York: John Wiley & Sons, 1974. Pp. v+-370. $14.50. 


Max Heirich 
University of Michigan 


The Society for the Scientific Study of Religion commissioned both these 
books. Beyond the Classics? examines the impact seven “classic figures in 
the sociology of religion” have made on later developments in the field. 
Karl Marx, Max Weber, Emile Durkheim, Sigmund Freud, Bronislaw 
Malinowski, William James, and H. Richard Niebuhr are discussed, re- 
spectively, by Norman Birnbaum, Benjamin Nelson and S. N. Eisenstadt, 
Talcott Parsons, Leonard Glick, Paul W. Pruyser, James E. Dittes, and 
Allan W. Eister. 

Chapters vary in quality. Norman Birnbaum’s essay on Marx is power- 
ful. For Birnbaum, Marx’s contribution to the sociology of religion lies 
less in his analysis of how organized religion relates to vested interests than 
in his concern with alienation of the human spirit, the forms this takes, 
and the collective ventures by which men and women attempt to over- 
come it. Birnbaum manages to draw most of the sociological work that has 
followed into this definition of the central human problem. He shows how 
socialists continue to wrestle with these issues even within the new social 
order and discusses the renewed dialogue between “believers” and “Marx- 
ists.” Birnbaum’s presentation of Marx’s work as a metatheory, a critique 
of human history rather than a series of propositions which form a theory 
of history, should be useful to many readers as well. 

Leonard Glick assesses not only Malinowski, but most of the major 
figures who have written on the anthropology of religion in this century. 
He writes clearly, outlines the major questions and approaches succinctly, 
and offers an overview which I found helpful. 

James E. Dittes uses William James’s concern for the integrity of phe- 
nomena to criticize the social science focus on generalizability and abstrac- 
tion at the expense of what is unique. Dittes goes on to criticize specific 
empirical approaches currently in use. His attack hits so fundamentally 
at our conceptions of science that it may be hard for some readers to 
treat seriously. The challenge he raises needs answering, however, rather 
than simple dismissal. 

Several of the other chapters were disappointing. In quite different ways 
I found the treatments of Weber, Durkheim, and Niebuhr, and the assess- 
ment of work that has followed from them, incomplete and sometimes 
superficial. As a volume, Beyond the Classics? is uneven. It does not 
achieve the kind of larger assessment for which it aims. Yet some of the 
individual chapters are strong indeed. 
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Changing Perspectives in the Scientific Study of Religion presents 16 
examples of what Allan W. Eister considers promising new directions in 
the study of religion. The range of scholarly backgrounds included (the- 
ologians, anthropologists, sociologists, psychologists, and historians) and 
the title of the book are important clues to the character of this volume. ` 

In the past, many social scientists have. been less interested in religion 
as a phenomenon in its own right than in its uses for other social purposes. 
Others have viewed religion as something to be “explained” in terms of 
social influences more basically at work. These authors, in contrast, ask 
what constitutes the heart of a religious approach to life and then trace 
these ingredients tbrough a variety of social manifestations. Like Peter 
Berger and Robert Bellah, who have influenced several of the contributors, 
they try to distinguish that which is “religious” from the organizational 
forms that “religion” tends to assume or from the supernatural frames of 
reference that predóminantly characterized religious expression in an earlier 
time period. For them, religion concerns efforts to deal with whatever is 
treated as “ultimately important”; it involves experiences that break 
through the alienating forms that maintain social life. Thus they deal pri- 
marily with what might be called “the religious” rather than simply with 

“religions” that become frozen over time. 

Eister divides the articles into six groups. In: part 1, “Directions of Re- 
newed Interest in the Study of Religion,” Ralph W. Burhoe and Roland 
Robertson discuss scientific theory and secularization. They find theologi- 
cal formulations in the former and a shift in religious vision in the latter. 
For them, the religious is seen most clearly today in areas that eschew 
dependence upon the supernatural. 

In part 2, “Liminality in Religious Institutions and Culture,” Victor W. 
Turner and Benjamin Nelson examine ways that religious insights and 
rituals encourage “anti-structure”—breaking through the forms which orga- 
nize social life, the statuses that separate people and allow domination, and 
the ideas which lock one into the world-as-it-is. Initiation rituals, counter- 
parts to the caste system in India, and 12th- and 13th-century European 
history are used to illustrate these themes. | 

In part 3, “Societal Functions of Religion Re-examined,” Phillip Ham- 
mond argues that where there is religious pluralism the legal system takes 
over normative and integrative functions classically assigned to organized 
religion. Richard K. Fenn argues that differentiation splinters the impact 
of religious roles and changes the salience of past religious symbols. ` 

Part 4 concerns “Belief and Unbelief.” Ward E. Goodenough suggests 
a definition of religion that does not require a focus on the supernatural. 
Paul W. Pruyser explores the psychology of unbelief. In part 5, “The 
Symbolization Process and Communication in Religion,” David Bakan, 
Talcott Parsons, and David N. Ruth examine religious symbolism; and 
Johannes Fabian tries to trace the emergence of religious meaning through 
the joint effects of symbols, linguistic coding rules, and interaction struc- 
tures which mediate the use of these symbols. 
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The last section, “Soundings in the Study of Religious Commitment 
and Religious Behavior,” presents four examples of empirical research. 
Donald Ploch reanalyzes two classic studies (Lenski’s The Religious Fac- 
tor and Glock and Stark's Christian Beliefs and Anti-Semitism) and shows 
how new technics for data analysis destroy the conclusions found originally. 
It is a brilliant, incisive, yet kindly chapter. W. Clark Roof traces social 
milieus that make traditional religion meaningful in contemporary society. 
Clarence H. Snelling and Oliver R. Whitley use participant observa- 
tion to study problem-solving technics used in religious and parareligious 
groups. And David O. Moberg evaluates ‘‘evaluation research” as it is done 
for religious organizations. 

Turner’s notion of antistructure in social life, Ploch’s demonstration of 
the power of new analytic tools in the social sciences, and Pruyser’s sensi- 
tive analysis of the religious elements involved in many forms of unbelief 
are important contributions to the literature. I read at least half the chap- 
ters in this book with great interest. 

Read together, these two books suggest that we may finally be coming 
of age. The “classic figures” understood the past role: of religion and the 
religious quest, but they rarely saw it as a basic factor in contemporary 
life because of the way they defined “religion.” Most of the work that 
has followed since has foundered on a too narrow or else too shallow 
conception of religion or society. Finally we seem to be breaking through 
the boxes which neatly classified our contemporary world and made the 
, Study of religion into the study of esoterica instead of the central thrusts 
and frustrations of the human experience. Now that a concern with values 
` is once again respectable among academics we are free to rediscover central 
questions that have haunted the human spirit for centuries and to see 
their community with earlier religious quests, if not with those earlier 
world views. l 


Hebrew Christianity: The Thirteenth Tribe. By B. Z. Sobel. New York: 
John Wiley & Sons, 1974. Pp. v+-413. $12.50. 


Michael I. Harrison 
Bar-Ilan University 


Hebrew Christians are converts to Christianity who previously were Jewish 
in ethnic and/or religious identification and who claim “not only to have 
remained Jewish after conversion to Christianity, but in fact to have en- 
hanced and improved their ‘Jewishness’ as a result of their conversion” 
(p. 2). This volume provides an intensive analysis of this paradoxical move- 
ment. It consists of two case studies of Hebrew Christian groups, an 
analysis of the movement’s historical backdrop and development within 
evangelical Protestantism, a sociological evaluation of the movement, and 
an appendix by Irving Zaretsky, the editor of the Wiley Contemporary 
Religious Movements series. 
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B. Z. Sobel regards Hebrew Christianity (hereafter, HC) as a 'mission- 
ary movement whose ideology and methods have. pulled it both in the 
direction of denominational status within Protestant Christianity and in 
the alternative direction of anti-institutional sectarianism. He explains 
how this awkward position developed and examines the variety of internal 
and external factors which have kept the movement at the margins of 
both the Jewish community and established Christianity. 

Chapter 1 reports on interviews conducted in the early 1970s with young 
American Hebrew Christians in Jerusalem. Sobel treats their conversion 
as the discovery of identity through an intense form of ideological commit- 
ment which is virtually unavailable within mainstream American Judaism. 
Apart from its tendency to translate too directly from the converts’ ac- 
counts of conversion to explanations of conversion, the chapter provides a 
sound and lively introduction to the movement. 

The second chapter reports a fuller study of a Hebrew Christian group 
in Newark during the 1950s. The group is rather similar to traditional 
Protestant missions in its structure and techniques. Its main distinction 
lies in the Jewishness of the participants, their Hebrew Christian ideology, 
and the group’s covert goals of developing a community of converts 
which can attract other Jews and provide social support for recent con- 
verts. By conversion, the potential converts fill a need for a meaningful 
frame of reference. Their search for meaning and fellowship is typically 
associated with a series of personal failures and intense disappointments. 
The ‘converts’ almost total lack of formal Jewish education: or active in- 
volvement in Jewish life helps explain their susceptibility to the move- 
ment’s highly stereotypical views of the weaknesses of Jewish life and 
religion. The conversion of these second-generation Americans to HC rather 
than mainstream Christianity appears to reflect their fear that anti- 
Semitism or their own enduring. Jewishness would create barriers to their 
full assimilation. Unfortunately, the author does not develop these in- 
terpretations into a model of the process (or processes) which typically 
lead to conversion. Nor does he explore the implications of social network 
linkages or other situational factors in accounting for conversion to HC 
as opposed to other movements (cf. John Lofiand, Doomsday Cult [Engle- 
wood Cliffs, N.J.: Prentice-Hall, 1966]). 

The second part of the book (chaps. 3-5) traces the historical develop- 
ment of HC as a technique intended to improve on earlier Anglo-American 
missionary attempts among the Jews. According to Sobel, HC is to be 
credited with the understanding that Jewishness is a sociological as well 
as a religious status. Thus HC attempts to make conversion more accept- 
able by providing a halfway house for those who wanted to remain socio- 
logically Jewish. However, the movement’s leaders have failed to realize 
that this hyphenated status is untenable both within Christianity—which 
is a universalistic faith—and within Jewry—where conversion to Christian- 
ity is viewed as treachery to the Jewish people. 

Sobel traces the movement’s somewhat pathetic attempts to escape from 
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the horns of this dilemma; its elevation of Jewishness to a spiritual virtue ` 
risked schism with mainstream Christianity. Moreover, its theological 
stand combined with a superficial veneer of Jewishness did little to legiti- 
mate Christianity among Jews. Sobel argues that, despite its attempts at 
Judaizing, HC, like other forms of evangelical Protestantism, has been 
constrained in its attempts to evangelize Jews by an enduring, basic anti- 
Semitism. This anti-Semitism is grounded in a fundamentalist readmg of 
the Gospels and is fueled by the assumption that the Jews are to be faulted 
for their continuing failure to convert to Christianity. While Sobel’s analy- 
sis of the Christian roots of anti-Semitism is cogent, it is marred by his 
failure to discuss (or even cite) recent empirical work by Glock and others 
which bears directly on his interpretations. Moreover, he acknowledges the 
vast importance of alternative theories of anti-Semitism but fails to con- 
sider their implications for his analysis of the relationship between funda- 
mentalism and anti-Semitism. He also appears to cast his net a bit too 
narrowly in his discussion of other “Peculiar Difficulties in Evangelizing 
the Jews” (chap. 6). Thus he ignores altogether the significance of the 
overwhelming disinterest of modern Jews in all intense religious ideologies, 
including their own. | 

Chapter 7 concentrates on the problem of how to classify the movement. 
Sobel correctly observes that HE does not reject the sociopolitical world, 
and thus cannot be classified as a sect in the Troeltschian sense, but notes 
that it nevertheless has several typical sectarian features. Its drives to 
self-definition and legitimation have led it in the direction of denomination- 
alism, but the ambivalence of other Protestants toward it and the drift 
of its second generation into conventional Christianity have prevented its 
assuming a full denominational status, 

The discussions in chapters 6, 7, and 8 provide a useful sociological 
evaluation of the movement as promised, but they shed little light on the 
relevance of the research for the study of social and religious movements 
in general. The book is replete with footnotes and references to the socio- 
logical literature on religion, anti-Semitism, and associated themes, yet it 
is frustratingly noncomparative. The author’s sociological tools are skill- 
fully marshaled to provide an in-depth account of HC from several meth- 
odological and theoretical perspectives, but he does little to help us see 
the analytical value of his work. His discussions of the Christian roots of 
anti-Semitism and the failures of Christian missionary efforts among the 
Jews have considerable. general interest, although they do not appear to 
break any new theoretical or empirical ground. The volume contains much 
excellent descriptive material of interest to students of social and religious 
movements. Unfortunately, its usefulness for undergraduate courses is 
limited by its length, by the extended discussions of the nuances of HC 
and evangelical ideology, and by the lack of a strong chapter highlighting 
its analytical or comparative relevance. 

- Perhaps out of recognition of these limitations, the series editor added 
a lengthy (70-page) appendix in which he discusses some of the analytical 
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and comparative themes to which the study is relevant. While suggestive, 
the discussion is so wide ranging as to lack depth or continuity. The bulk 
of the essay discusses the legal and institutional controversies associated 
with Christian evangelical activity in the United States and Israel, a 
theme which is only obliquely related to the volume’s central concerns. ` 


The Nature of Human Values. By Milton Rokeach. New York: Free Press, 
1973. Pp. v-+438. $13.95. 


Barbara A. Gutek 
University of Michigan 


Few would dispute the statement that values play an important part in 
human behavior. Yet the concept of value has not been particularly useful 
despite the fact that a variety of social scientists. (e.g., Allport, the Kluck- 
hohns, Williams) have attempted to make the concept relevant. 

Milton Rokeach has made an admirable attempt to show that the em- 
pirical: study of values can be useful; in addition, he proposes a short, 
easy to administer instrument to assess values. 

After working with the attitude coricept, Rokeach has moved on to the 
study of values. He postulates that individuals have fewer values than 
attitudes and that values determine both attitude and behavior; therefore, 
value is a more parsimonious concept than attitude. Furthermore, while 
attitudes are studied principally by social psychologists, value. has the 
advantage of being a concept used by several disciplines. 

The book contains Rokeach’s theoretical formulation of the nature of 
values and a very impressive array of research studies offered in support 
of the theory. According to the theory, culture, society, and personality 
are the major antecedents of values while attitudes and behavior are the 
major consequences. Rokeach suggests two types of values: instrumental 
values which refer to mode of conduct, and terminal values which refer to 
end-states of existence. Rokeach has isolated 18 terminal and 18 instru- 
mental values which are relatively independent of one another. The distinc- 
tion between instrumental and terminal values is less clear than Rokeach 
would have the reader believe, although he presents some evidence to show 
that the two are: conceptually distinct. The most obvious difference is the 
fact that instrumental values are all referred to by adjectives and terminal 
values by nouns. For example, “honest” is listed as an instrumental value; 
but why not list “honesty” as a terminal value? The classification of means 
and ends seems trivial. . 

- The book is divided into five parts. Part 1, consisting of the first two 
chapters, is concerned: with the theoretical formulation and measurement 
of values. The book details the rather laborious process by which Rokeach 
arrived at his list of values. In the final instrument, however, measurement 
of the 36 values is amazingly simple, especially when contrasted with other 
attempts at value measurement (eg, VonMering, F. Kluckhohn). The 
value survey consists first of a list of 18 terminal values-to which the 
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subject assigns priorities from one to 18. The second page contains 18 in- 
strumental values with the same set of instructions. The instrument is 
thus simple and quick to fill out, can be completed by people of all educa- 
tion levels, and can be administered and scored by a nonprofessional. In 
fact, the value survey has been used with children as young as seventh 
grade in a national sample survey, as well as in studies involving college 
studénts in the United States, Australia, and Israel. 


The remainder of the book is largely devoted to providing support for 
the theory and the instrument. While the magnitude of the results pre- 
sented is generally modest, Rokeach compensates somewhat by document- 
ing a great number of uses for the value survey. In part 2, values are 
shown to determine both attitudes and behavior in such diverse areas as 
detergent preference, civil rights for blacks and the poor, religious orienta- 
tion, and cheating in the classroom. Using the results of a national sample 
survey, Rokeach argues that the value survey can serve as a useful social 
indicator of the quality of life in the United States. 


Part 3 addresses the issue of values and politics. Rokeach found that 
the rankings of the terminal values of equality and freedom indicate 
political ideology. Socialists give a high ranking to both values, capitalists 
rank freedom high and equality low, Communists rank equality high and 
freedom low, and Fascists rank both low. Content analyses of political 
figures representing the four ideologies support Rokeach's hypothesis. 

Part 4 is concerned with change—-long-term and short-term—in values, 
attitudes, and behavior. Rokeach presents a provocative theory of cognitive 
and behavioral change. Balance theories are on the right track, claims 
Rokeach, but in order for an inconsistency (imbalance, incongruity) to 
lead to change in values, attitudes, or behavior, the inconsistency must be 
between some component of the belief system and one’s self-conception. 
This kind of inconsistency leads to self-dissatisfaction which then leads 
to change. It is the affective experience of dissatisfaction rather than a 
cognitive contradiction per se that serves as a motivator for a change in 
behavior or in the belief system. “Cognitive and behavioral change begins 
when a social comparison process ends in some identifiable affective state 
of self-dissatisfaction” (p. 229). Rokeach cites data from a variety of 
sources in support of his hypothesis. Part 5 is a summary section con- 
cerned with implications for social science. 

While one is impressed with the mass of evidence presented, a feeling of 
uneasiness remains. (1) While the theoretical formulations are appealing, 
the results are weak in terms of the magnitude of correlations and amount 
of variance explained. (2) The value survey consists of rank ordering two 
lists of 18 values. Can such an instrument possibly measure more than the 
most superficial, stereotypical level of the belief system? 

The merit of Rokeach’s book lies in his coherent approach to the study 
and assessment of values. It is a laudable effort and deserves the atten- 
tion of interested scholars. 
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Secondary Analysis of Sample Surveys: Principles, Procedures, and Poten- 
ttalities. By Herbert H. Hyman. New York: John ds &. Sons, 1972. 


Pp. vii+347. $8.95. 
Norval D. Glenn 


University of Texas, Austin 


In approaching a book, few reviewers are completely free from bias, but 
when it is marked, it should be brought to the attention of readers. I am 
one of the few sociologists who have been as enthusiastic about the poten- 
tial of secondary analysis of survey data as Hyman, and Hyman cites my 
work frequently and generally favorably. 1 trust, however, that my favor- 
able evaluation of this book is not solely the result of my bias. 

The strategies and techniques for analyzing available survey data are 
generally the same as those used by primary analysts, but Hyman wisely 
avoids a general treatment of the techniques of survey analysis. Rather, he 
concentrates on (1) convincing the reader of the value of secondary analy- 
sis, (2) setting forth and illustrating the procedures and techniques unique 
to secondary analysis, and, most important, (3) stimulating the imagina- 
tions and developing the resourcefulness of his readers. Most of the book 
is devoted to the third task; for instance, it includes a chapter entitled 
“Styles of Work among Successful Secondary Analysts” in which Hyman 
describes the experiences of- several successful secondary analysts with 
their major projects. Several other chapters deal with specific kinds of 
analyses, such as “Studies of Change” and “Age Comparisons and Cohort 
Analysis”; in these Hyman gives detailed dissections and evaluations of 
what he apparently considers to be representative and/or important and 
imaginative studies, 

I am uncertain how well any book can develop resourcefulness and 
imaginativeness, but ‘this one, by concentrating on examples and illustra- 
tions, should accomplish that task about as well as is possible. At the 
same time, it gives a great deal of essential information on such topics as 
data sources and the sampling techniques used by the major survey or- 
ganizations at different times, and it discusses such problems as those 
posed by the lack of standardized face data and ceding procedures. On 
the other hand, Hyman does not provide a “cookbook” for the secondary 
analyst. For instance, he largely avoids such nitty gritty problems as how 
to go about searching the archives for data, how to use multiple punched 
data sets, and how to fill in documentation missing from the earlier surveys. 
Hyman’s avoidance of such problems is probably wise, smce any treatment: 
of them would have been dated even before the book was published. 

- Virtually all of the contents of this book are of enduring value, although 
the reader should be cautioned not to consider the studies described by 
Hyman as models to be emulated in all respects. Most of these studies 
were conducted before the major technical problems of using old survey 
data were largely overcome, before the newer multivariate techniques 
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which are especially well suited to the older survey data (such as log- 
linear analysis) were introduced, and before such an enormous body of 
high-quality survey data was available for secondary analysis. Secondary 
analyses begun today can be, and should be, superior to the studies de- 
scribed by Hyman. However, until the contemporary secondary analyst 
understands how the pioneer users of available survey data grappled with 
their problems, he or she is not likely to improve upon the earlier efforts 
or avoid the many blunders which the inexperienced can easily make (even 
when equipped with sophisticated techniques of analysis). For this reason, - 
as well as others, a careful reading of Hyman's book is a must for anyone 
who would undertake secondary analysis of survey sample data. 


Response Effects in Surveys: A Review and Synthesis. By Seymour Sud- 
man and Norman M. Bradburn. nee Aldine Publishing Co., 1974. 


Pp. v+257. $11.50. 
Stephen Withey 
University of M ichigan 


It is not easy to integrate findings from’ published ences on various 
‘topics, using interviews and questionnaires in field, classroom, and labora- 
tory settings, with only the abstraction “response validity” to bind them 
together. It is also difficult to combine thé idea of valid reporting of be- 
havior or events with that of valid reporting of attitudes because of the 
problem of validating criteria. It is harder still to collect those same studies 
and recode the materials within a common framework and reanalyze them. 
The authors of this book have tackled all of these tasks. - 

This NORC monograph includes a large number of studies that deal 
with one or another aspect of the validity of information obtained by ask- 
ing people questions. Secondary analysis is often frustrating, and the 
authors report the problems one might expect. Study reports were recoded 
using a 46-category code’ that characterized the study, respondents and 
interviewers, topics and question format, etc. A response-effects index, in 
two or three forms, was developed that compares the size of the bias to 
the size of- the standard deviation of the sample distribution or some 
approximation of such a statistic. Initial analyses on one-third of the data 
were tested on the remainder. In only 160 pages of tables and text the 
authors cover, present, examine, discuss, organize, and summarize exceed- 
. ingly well their findings. on survey response validities and the tactics which 
have been tried to mitigate the difficulties that have been encountered. 
The added 935-item, subject-indexed bibliography i is in itself a vey valu- 
able contribution. 

The basic aspects of the research interview are such that ane 
having an influence on the quality of the data must be characteristics of 
the interview situation (at home, school, or work; alone or with observers; 
anonymous or identified respondents; etc.), interviewer and respondent 
participants (with various matched or discrepant characteristics, motiva- 
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tions, and abilities), the content of question-and-answer material (threat- 
ening or mundane, clear or ambiguous, recent or old), the format of the 
tasks themselves (structured to various degrees and in various ways, free 
or aided recall, etc.), or some combination or interaction of these factors. 
The authors’ taxonomy oi variables influencing response effects is made 
up of various identifiable aspects of these components of the research inter- 
view. The authors also develop a model of time-effects on memory that 
fits well the data on short and extended recall and emphasizes the dif- 
ficulties of establishing clear and workable reference boundaries, without 
biasing omissions or telescoping, for questions on the incidence and fre- 
quency of experiences. 

If a surveyor’s purpose is to get at reports of behavior, and the latter is 
not embarrassing or hazardous to reveal, the largest problems are those of 
inaccurate or inadequate memory. Behavior that involves some threat, if 
admitted, also encounters memory problems, but a respondent's attempts 
to preserve a favorable self-presentation are more influential in creating a 
bias in the data. It is difficult to be clear about the size of effects, but one 
can certainly draw conclusions about the rank order of effects. Although 
the notion of attitude validation is opaque, there are untoward discrepan- 
cies in distributions of responses that clearly look like report bias. Most of 
them appear to be influenced by the task itself. Investigators ask about 
_ attitudes that may not exist but are acquiescently offered; they ask highly 

structured questions about poorly structured evaluations; some attitudes 
are socially undesirable and respondents protect themselves by compromis- 
ing in their expressed feelings. Interviewer effects seem to be less important 
than the content problems just described, and they only become significant 
when the topic of inquiry is particularly salient and threatening because 
of the sex, age, or racial match of interviewer and respondent. Such topics 
are rare, but they threaten the business of the interview by requiring the 
respondent to say something that may threaten the interviewer as a repre- 
sentative of a sex, racial, or age group. People usually do not like to impose 
that much of a strain on the interview situation. 

Where possible the efficacy of using diaries, stimulated recall, and short 
time periods for accounting are explored, as are devices for reducing the 
threat of admitting to certain behaviors or attitudes by increasing anonym- 
ity, unidentified random responses, interview impersonality, or maximiz- 
ing rapport by various means. Some of the data are inadequate for testing 
hypotheses of the influence of this or that approach, and the comment that 
there are no data on a certain problem is not just occasional. These identi- 
fied problems do suggest topics for future research, as does a list of pro- 
posed research implications that form part of the authors’ last chapter. 

It is doubtful whether the data bases that were combined or compared 
‘were always sufficiently similar or comparable to merit the integrated 
analysis to which they were submitted. It was not possible, apparently, to 
do much of an analysis in great detail of interactive effects. It is also clear 
that some analyses evidenced considerable variance among studies in the 
magnitude of effects. Nevertheless, this thin volume is a significant report 
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on problems and strategies of survey research. The book itself hints that 
the discovered biases are not all bad. Once they are thoroughly under- 
stood they may themselves be indicators of the salience of topics, the span 
of human attention, and the defenses and sensitivities of respondents. 


Music and Society: The Later Writings of Paul Honigsheim. Edited by 
K. Peter Etzkorn. New York: John Wiley & Sons, 1973. Pp. vii+-327. 
$14.95. ` 


Robert N. Wilson 
University of North Carolina at Chapel Hill 


This book is a labor of love in two senses. It embodies the love of the late 
Paul Honigsheim for scholarship, for sociology, and above all for music. 
And it is also instinct with the affection felt toward Honigsheim by his 
editor, K. Peter Etzkorn, and his colleague J. Allan Beegle, who offers a 
revealing “Foreword.” It strikes me as a very fitting memorial to the 
author’s lifelong concern with the history of music and with the ways in 
which music and social structure interpenetrate and illuminate one another. 
The publication of these essays is timely, as well, being consonant with 
what appears to be a mounting contemporary interest in the sociology of 
culture. 

Beegle recalls Honigsheim as a very model of the old-fashioned European 
academic man, a brother to Vladimir Nabokov’s seriocomic Pnin. He 
describes his absorption in teaching, his indefatigable note taking, his book- 
and-paper-strewn bachelor apartment. This characterization is not irrele- 
vant to the subject at hand, since it adds to our understanding of the 
book’s many virtues of erudition and of the insights that can only accrue 
from long immersion in a vocation. At the same time, it perhaps helps to 
account for the several defects of prolixity, addiction to the trivia of 
historicism, and mania for comprehensive taxonomy. 

Etzkorn provides an excellent introduction to Honigsheim’s work, fixing 
it in the tradition, largely German, of the sociology of music. Here we are 
afforded not only an illuminating analysis of Honigsheim and the scholarly 
milieu from which he came but also a concise summary of the major facets 
and issues in this field of study. Finally, Etzkorn sets forth a sensible 
agenda for the sociologist of music, building on Honigsheim’s contributions: 


. . . the tendency to look for art as an indicator or a reflection of the 
‘spirit of the age may fruitfully be replaced with a more directly socio- 
logical definition and study of music as musically defined social activity. 
Paul Honigsheim’s later writings, although set,down over a decade ago, 
should contribute to this development in several ways. Incomplete state- 
ments as they are, they nevertheless provide an introduction to the 
breadth of musical materials that are subsumed under this subject; more- 
over, they offer us the fruits of a life’s scholarly labors and preoccupa- 
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tions with the sociological study of the arts. Future students of this 
subject can derive substantive and theoretical hypotheses from the sam- 
ple of comparative information on musically based social interaction 
situations as brought together by Honigsheim. [P. 40] 


Honigsheim does indeed focus on “musically based social: interaction,” 
ranging over an enormous sweep of musical history, primarily that of 
Western Europe. His essays, or perhaps more properly his expanded notes, 
are loosely grouped under headings such as, “On Various Occasions for 
the Performance of Music,” “On Class and Religious Factors in Music,” 
and “On Political and Nationalistic Dimensions of Music.” They are richly 
detailed, of quite uneven interest and quality; the reader is alternately 
delighted -with lovely bits of esoterica, struck by provocative sociomusical 
suggestions, and stunned by the author’s determination to tell us every- 
thing he knows—which is often more than we want to know. One’s stamina 
is tried by the truly relentless piling up of historical example, by the ex- 
haustive classification of roles and organizations, and by the lenient editing 
that has retained so many statements that are at best inconsequential and 
at worst fatuous. Here are a couple of instances of what may be sociology 
but is surely not news: “Patriotism, of course, is widely found among 
musicians, many of whom are pleased when their own nation is victorious 
in war” (p. 160). “Naturally, a musician’s attitude toward anti-Semitism 
depends somewhat on whether the musician himself is Jewish. Jewish peo- 
ple, we must remember, were among the few in artistic circles who vigor- 
ously opposed anti-Semitism” (p. 178). 

But the student who can damp down his impatience will find much of 
value. Among Honigsheim’s best features is his ability to uncover the 
relationships between the musical world and the larger society. Thus, for 
example, he reveals the way musical activities exhibited the same increas- 
ing division of labor, the specialization of roles, as did other institutional 
complexes in the modern West. He ferrets out interesting parallels and 
thematic congruences in several areas: with the heightened emphasis on the 
importance of the individual in modern societies came increasing numbers 
of compositions built around instrumental soloists; shifts in religious 
doctrine have often been accompanied by changed receptivity to musical 
style, as when Handel moved to England after a resurgent Calvinism 
rendered his compositions “too secular” in Germany. Some of his finest 
pages deal with music in totalitarian polities, notably the fascinating story . 
of the links between Wagner’s philosophy, his music, the Bayreuth “cult,” 
and the rise of Nazi Germany. Hitler’s deliberate use of music in fostering ` 
patriotism and militarism is brilliantly analyzed, as in the preference for 
“masculine” brass over “effeminate” strings, the key role assigned to music 
in Party conclaves, the tight hierarchical organization of all musical 
activities. 

Honigsheim’s own extensive bibliography and Etzkorn’s supplementary 
one are likely to prove very useful to the sociologist of music. 
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Rural Protest: Peasant Movements and Social Change. Edited by Henry 
A. Landsberger. New York: Barnes & Noble, 1973. Pp. ix-4-430. $17.50. 
Martin King Whyte 

Universtiy of Michigan 

The volume under review, the result of a conference organized by the 
International Institute for Labour Studies, is in a number of respects a 
notable addition to the literature on peasant movements. The time span 
and geographical range covered by the contributors are very broad: from 
peasant disturbances in medieval Europe (Rodney Hilton) to post-World 
War IT movements in Asia and North Africa (Yuri G. Alexandrov). The 
range of phenomena covered is also broader than some conventional defini- 
tions of peasant movements would allow: included are social banditry 
(E. J. Hobsbawm), the Cossack-peasant rising led by Pugachev in Russia 
(Philip Longworth), and peasant political parties in Eastern Europe during 
the interwar years (George D. Jackson, Jr.). The volume is also notable 
for including two contributions from East European scholars (Alexandrov 
from the Soviet Union and, from Poland, Dyzma Galaj, who writes on the 
political role of the Polish peasantry between 1895 and 1969). Finally, it 
includes an introductory chapter by Henry Landsberger which presents an 
analytical framework intended to be applicable to all of the movements 
covered, and perhaps to all peasant movements. 

This analytical framework, worked out by Landsberger on the basis of 
his earlier research on Latin America, is designed to help scholars under- 
stand and compare peasant movements of varying type, locale, and time. 
Contributors to this volume were asked, where possible, to structure their 
analyses in terms of this framework. Landsberger himself, in a contribu- 
tion on the English peasant revolt of 1381 (coauthored with Betty Lands- 
berger who, curiously, is not listed on the page of contributors), finds the 
framework very useful in a setting different from his original work. How- 
ever, only a few of the other authors systematically follow his framework; 
Landsberger attributes this primarily to the fact that “intellectuals are 
not noted for their willingness to follow patterns planned by others” (p. 
24). Nevertheless, it seems most useful to focus on Landsberger’s frame- 
work. 

The framework consists of two parts: a set of categories for analyzing 
peasant movements (defined, as mentioned earlier, very broadly), and a 
set of propositions or hypotheses about peasant movements. The set of 
categories consists of the following main topics: (e) societal changes 
preceding the establishment of a peasant movement, (b) the goals and 
ideologies of the movement, (c) the means and methods of the movement, 
(d) the mass base of the movement, (e) conditions facilitating organiza- 
tion, (f) the allies of peasant movements, and (g) conditions of success or 
failure. On inspection these categories for analysis seem reasonable and, 
furthermore, Landsberger recognizes in his discussion that their utility is 
not limited to peasant movements. Although specific subheadings differ, 
these are the kinds of categories used by many students of general social 
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movements, or at least protest movements. If there is anything which 
distinguishes peasant movements from protests of workers or racial or 
religious minorities it is not apparent in this categorical scheme; it can be 
discovered only by systematically comparing the movements of different 
types, as Landsberger does to a limited extent in his introduction. As such, 
the categories used seem to be a reasonable and very general list of things 
scholars should “keep an eye on” when attempting to analyze peasant 
and other types of protest movements, and one should not be surprised 
that they can be applied very broadly in time and space. 

The propositions or hypotheses Landsberger presents (pp. 43-45, and 
elsewhere in the introductory chapter), on the other hand, do not derive 
in any deductive way from the analytical scheme but apparently are the 
fruit of Landsberger’s attempt to systematically compare the peasant 
movements with which he is familiar. For example, he hypothesizes that 
the clarity with which movement goals are expressed is “likely to be a 
reflection of the general level of education of the participants, but also 
related to whether there had or had not been some previously existing state 
of afíairs—a ‘golden age,’ real or imagined—to serve as a reference-point 
for the formulation of concrete demands” (p. 26). While a number of 
the generalizations presented are interesting, their applicability to all 
types and periods of peasant movements seems much more open to ques- 
tion. In fact, some of the contributors to this volume (e.g., Jackson on 
p. 310) take specific objection to some of Landsberger's generalizations. 
The fact that these specific propositions need not have as general an 
applicability as the scheme of categories is emphasized here because it 
points to a problem in understanding present and future peasant move- 
ments. The attempt to frame such general propositions for all peasant 
movements may divert attention from the way recent world political and 
social changes have changed the very nature of peasant movements; some 
of the individual contributors (e.g., Hobsbawm) specifically stress this 
point. In my opinion Landsberger could profitably give more thought to 
the questions of how to conceptualize the major subtypes of peasant move- 
ments and how they have changed in organization and dynamics over 
time and can be expected to change in the future. 

In spite of such qualifications, my view is that the volume as a whole, 
and Landsberger’s introductory chapter in particular, contain much in the 
way of thoughtful insights and useful information. Students of peasant 
problems around the world will find here a valuable addition to the grow- 
ing literature in this field. 


Bureaucratic Politics and Administration in Chile. By Peter S. Cleaves. 
Berkeley: University of California Press, 1974. Pp. xv-+352. $16.75, 


James F. Petras 
State University of New York at Binghamton 


This is a very uneven book. It contains a great deal of detailed informa- 
tion concerning the day-to-day activities of bureaucrats in housing, public 
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works, and the financial and agricultural sectors of the national govern- 
ment of Chile, mostly during the Frei period (1964-70)—though a 
smattering of comments are included to “cover” the Allende period. There 
is also an opening section which sets out a conceptual framework which 
attempts to explain and make comprehensible the behavior of the bureau- 
cracy at several levels: individual, agency, sectoral. 

The study provides an analysis of a series of strategies which allow 
bureaucratic units to add to their power and influence. And it includes a 
set of propositions that are worth considering when evaluating the relative 
success or failure of some agencies over others. Insofar as it stands as a 
description of interbureaucratic politics within a given political context, 
the study provides us with useful information. 

The problem is, however, that the study does not adequately deal with 
the class structure and social relations within which the bureaucracy is 
embedded. The bureaucracy is frequently described as if it existed in- 
dependently of the class structure, as a kind of “open sesame” which will 
provide opportunities to anyone who has the right strategy and “power 
base.” There is little sense of the significance of social power, hierarchy, 
inequality: resources (the author’s term) are never calculated and added 
up. Rather, society is described as a disaggregated collection of “interest 
groups,” with few common interests, linked to the bureaucracy as “clients.” 
It never occurs to the author that class interests are represented by bureau- 
crats who articulate policies and distribute goods and services accordingly. 
The closest the author comes to describing the relationship between the 
state and social classes is an account of the “inter-dependence” between 
the Housing Ministry and the Chamber of Construction Companies. “Inter- 
dependence” is a rather genteel euphemism used to describe the way in 
which government officials in a capitalist society subsidize and provide 
profitable contracts to private builders. Little is said about the relation- 
ships among parties, classes, and politics that affect the housing agency or 
any other bureaucratic unit and dispose it to be dependent on the particular 
clients that it serves. In no small degree, this study embodies a peculiar 
blend of a bureaucratic conception of politics and a lack of understanding 
of the significance of the “political.” Every budgetary routine is described 
as some form of political action—the larger social purposes and class 
determinants are left out. 

In many ways this study resembles the numerous reports prepared by 
institutes of public policy and administration financed by bureaucratic 
agencies and designed to improve bureaucratic efficiency without tampering 
with the larger social interests involved. Hence the stress in the study on 
“competition between agencies” rather than between superior and sub- 
ordinates. The prescriptions are geared in the same direction: the emphasis 
is on “individual inducements,” “bureaucratic goals,” and “administrative 
structures”——not on social ends or class interests that are served. 

The very notion of bureaucracy is fragmented: the author conceives of 
a bureaucracy as merely a collection of goals, resources, and skills having 
a variable impact depending on its field of activity and institutional co- 
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hesion. Yet there is no explanation of what holds this “bureaucracy” 
together over time; there is no notion of its relationship to any specific 
mode of production, social relations, or even particular sets of interest, 
Apparently, “resources” in “society” are generally available to anyone 
with the right “strategy.” 

Within this “bureaucratic perspective,” class, status, and economic 
power are reduced to the spectators’ role of “clients” of bureaucratic 
agencies. Political reality is turned on its head: rather than examining the 
manner in which political-economic struggles are mediated through bureau- 
cratic structures, they are explained through the notion of ‘bureaucratic 
politics.” There are no clear relations established between agency struggles 
for bigger budgets and the larger social political forces which shape the 
policies that allocate the funds. The author lacks any sense of the relevance 
of class in a society which perhaps as much as any is bound by class loyal- 
ties and ties; he misconceives the problem of class analysis by reducing 
the whole issue to one of the class origins of individual bureaucrats rather 
than conveying any sense of the class linkages that bind agencies to par- 
ticular interests. His discussion of “political economy” as “resources” and 
“strategy” ends up as a series of abstract platitudes which hardly serve 
to inform an analysis of the structural constraints and impulses affecting 
social change. 

The central concept, “resources,” lacks historical and sociological speci- 
ficity: abstracted from the mode of production, class structure, levels of 
consciousness, it is presented as some neutral “inorganic” substance ac- 
cessible to all. 

Even on the subject of the influencing of internal bureaucratic politics, 
the author fails to tackle several salient issues. A large number of public 
and private U.S. agencies with very substantial funding penetrated and 
influenced several of the bureaucratic structures that Cleaves purports to 
discuss. In fact, one U.S. aid official once described the overbearing U.S. 
presence as “obscene.” Yet Cleaves provides no analysis of the impact and 
influence of the United States in shaping Chilean bureaucratic priorities or 
agendas. 

Finally, Cleaves’s policy prescriptions are open to question. His prefer- 
ence for an “incrementalist” approach—gradual small-scale change—is 
not related to the dimensions of the problems confronting the country 
under discussion: enormous disparities in landholding, wealth, housing, 
as well as disguised and undisguised unemployment, contributed to the 
massive demand for large-scale social change and comprehensive social 
planning. The attempt to prevent these projects and the imposition of 
incrementalism required a violent counterrevolution led by the various 
forces of inertia that Cleaves claims to be the upholders of the integrity 
of administrative rules and procedures. In historical perspective, Chile’s 
long-term, large-scale problems have not been dealt with adequately by 
the incrementalist approach; in fact, a good argument can be made that 
the very purpose of that approach is to postpone and avoid dealing with 
essential issues—mass demands—that cut into the wealth and power of 
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the privileged classes. In both the advanced capitalist countries, as well 
as in the dependent ones, incrementalism has at best served to lessen ten- 
sion and at worst functioned as a self-serving ideology for the beneficiaries 
of the status quo. This book contains elements of both: descriptions of 
inadequate responses to basic social problems and prescriptions for con- 
tinuing them. 


The Idea of China: Myth and Theory in Geographical Thought. By An- 
drew L. March. New York: Praeger Publishers, 1974. Pp. 165. $8.50, 


Allon Fisher 
University of Chicago 


The Idea of China is a broad-ranging and reflective treatment of several 
of the major interpretive schemes which underlie our understanding of 
Chinese society. One by one, the notions of an Asiatic mode of production, 
of Oriental despotism, of geographical determinism and its correlative 
theory of geographical possibilism, are passed in review and found want- 
ing. Native Chinese geographical conceptions are held to yield a more 
realistic picture. 

The author begins at the beginning by inquiring into the origins and 
development of the conception of “China” within European civilization. 
The importance and logical priority of this question cannot be overstressed, 
since thinking about China—just as thinking about any object—cannot 
proceed except by way of an application of concepts. But then the quality 
of one's thought depends upon the quality of the concepts—the stock of 
constituted knowledge—which lie readily at hand. It is the contention of 
the author that the historians, philosophers, and political economists who 
created the conception of China which has been increasingly prevalent in 
the high culture of the West since the 18th century created what amounts 
largely to a myth compounded out of the need to define the character of 
their own societies by negative opposition to a foreign outsider. Asia in 
general and China in particular were so little known that they provided 
an ideal empty canvas onto which an emergent sense of European identity 
could project its mirror image and thus attain to a certainty of itself. 

March supports this contention by citing the historical record: Herod- 
otus’s interpretation of the wars between Greece and Persia as a battle 
between the principles of liberty and of despotism marked the beginning 
of a historical consciousness in Europe coincident with the beginning of a 
notion of Asia as a region of “excess, uniformity, deadening super-order, 
exaggerated age, stagnation” (p. 42, diagram). Hippocrates, Aristotle, 
Augustine, and others elaborated this view of Asia which was applied also 
to China—by the fallacious logic of synecdoche—when knowledge of the 
Far East first became current in Europe, not much earlier than the 16th 
century. Thus an image of China crystallized—without any specific knowl- 
edge of Chinese society but based on an idea of an Asian entity which 
derived from contact with Persia and Pharaonic Egypt. 
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During the 18th and 19th centuries some new nuances were added to 
the received image of China, but it remained basically the same, argues 
March. He examines the theories of Montesquieu, Turgot, and Hegel in 
an effort to demonstrate this continuity. However, the argument at this 
point is forced. Had March considered the equally influential writings of 
Matteo Ricci, Leibnitz, or Voltaire, he would have had to recognize a 
greater variation in European conceptions of China than his explanatory 
scheme could account for. For even though it may be true that European 
conceptions of China constituted largely a “negative category without 
concrete basis,” it does not follow that such conceptions were adopted “for 
ulterior reasons” (p. 45) in the interest of political and economic domina- 
tion. The structure and social functions of cultural systems are much more 
complex than that. 

A chapter is devoted to the famous controversy concerning the existence 
or nonexistence of a distinctive “Asiatic mode of production” alleged to 
explain the configuration of Asian societies as “Oriental Despotisms.” The 
theory is usually associated with the name of K. A. Wittfogel, a one-time 
associate of the Institut fiir Sozialforschung, although it originated in some 
minor observations of Karl Marx. It goes to the heart of the relations 
among the logic of productive technology, social class, and political power. 
Simply put, Marx claimed that the ecology and the logic of agricultural 
production techniques in Asia required—as a functional imperative— 
despotic governments capable of administering and managing large-scale 
waterworks for irrigation, drainage, and diking. Wittfogel claimed that the 
evidence supported this explanation of Chinese society. March assembles 
recent research findings that conclusively refute any application of the 
theory ta China. 

March also mounts an attack on other theories of geographical deter- 
minism, which he argues are less adequate to Chinese reality than the 
more interactive and voluntaristic theories devised by native Chinese 
historians, geographers, and statesmen. This is no idle advice: witness the 
geographical determinism underlying the most recent general interpreta- 
tion of the Chinese, Mark Elvin’s controversial The Pattern of the Chinese 
Past (Stanford, Calif.: Stanford University Press, 1973). 

Classical Chinese geographical thought was permeated by a cosmological 
conception of space which united the notions of universality and diversity 
with the effective forces of climate and terrain on the one hand and with 
those of self-conscious human action on the other hand (feng-su). This 
voluntarism lives on in the rejection of geographical determinism on the 
part of Mao Tse-tung, who opposes to it the notion that “of all things in 
the world people are the most precious” (p. 111). In these dark days of re- 
newed Malthusian fears, the twist of Chinese policy toward the manage- 
ment of natural resources takes on deepened significance. 

The general conceptual framework from which this book is written is 
one which views geography preeminently as cultural geography rather 
than as physical or formal geography. Consequently, geography is seen as 
an integral part of sociology. 
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No social scientist can afford to ignore the issues summarized and dis- 
cussed so succinctly in this book. It provides an absorbing and fascinat- 
ing introduction to the cultural geography and sociology of China. 


The Decline of Fertility in Germany, 1871-1939. By John E. Knodel. 
Princeton, N.J.: Princeton University Press, 1974. Pp. vii4-306. $14.50. 


William Petersen 
Okio State University 


The enormous complexity of the Germanies did not suddenly disappear in 
1871 when they were finally unified into a single nation. In a confidence- 
inspiring introductory chapter, the author surveys the geographical pattern, 
noting the regional definitions of Kreis, Bezirk, Landestesl, etc., warning 
the reader against confusing Fürstentum Lübeck with the free city of 
Lúbeck, or the once independent kingdom of Saxony with the Prussian 
province of Saxony, etc. Many of these administrative units collected 
population data of different and changing reliability, and these are ana- 
lyzed in various ways in order to substantiate the conclusion that the 
censuses and vital statistics were virtually complete and accurate by the 
1860s, so that for the period covered in the book the published record can 
be used without emendation. 

For most readers, the complications of the data will be aggravated by 
the fact that Knodel uses measures recently devised by Ansley Coale 
rather than the more familiar—but also less elegant—fertility rates. The 
procreation of married Hutterite women in 1921-30, the highest age- 
specific fertility on reliable record, is taken as unity, and the lesser repro- 
duction of other peoples is denoted as a percentage of this worldwide 
maximum. By the end of the book the reader will have become accustomed 
to the several rates based on this principle, and perhaps it will help to 
make them more popular. 

The analysis is painstakingly detailed but, unfortunately, thoroughly 
conventional. It begins with a mapping out of the geographical patterns 
of fertility, and in the succeeding chapters the decline is compared by 
rural-urban residence, occupation, wealth, religion, infant mortality, and 
overseas and internal migration. These are the standard variables, and 
using them produces no surprises. The main conclusion—that in every 
part of Germany fertility declined even with some increase in the propor- 
tions married—~is in accord with what every demographer would have 
anticipated. Even the details, as the author puts it, “yielded results at 
least superficially consistent with conventional expectations such as those 
incorporated into demographic transition theory” (p. 147). 

Why should so much competent work have resulted in so little? One 
reason is that the theoretical base is, indeed, more or less confined to the 
vague and unstimulating truisms (or falsehoods) that constitute the transi- 
tion theory. The “truly exceptional” decline of Jewish fertility, for in- 
stance, is explained ad hoc by “the close cultural and social ties” among 
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Jews (p. 140) rather than by the far more plausible thesis that Calvin 
Goldscheider expounded in a number of works. As another example, the 
relation between upward mobility and family size, summarized in such a 
familiar concept as social capillarity, is confounded by Knodel with class 
differences in fertility: typically, the upper class has more children but 
those rising to a higher status have fewer, and to combine the two with 
such an index as current wealth evades the crucial distinction. 

More generally, this is an analysis of statistics in a social-economic 
vacuum. No mention is made of Bismarck or of his social programs, of 
the rise of German Social Democracy with its ambiguous but nonetheless 
strongly pronatalist stance, of the Franco-Prussian War and the subse- 
quent effort of militarists to prepare for the Drang nach Osten with a 
rapidly increasing population. In short, no discussion is offered of even 
the most significant social, economic, or political factors that presumably 
influenced the differential trends that Dr. Knodel laboriously spells out. 
He obviously believes in sticking close to the data, and in a period of 
proliferating nonsense on demographic themes one cannot but applaud 
the substance of such an attitude. But how should one use the statistics, 
and what statistics ought to be included? To warn the reader against 
conclusicns based on ecological correlations and then to devote 50 pages 
to a purely ecological exposition (supplemented by still more areal analy- 
ses in later chapters)—-to compose a book in that spirit—is to miss the 
difference between a census monograph and a work of independent scholar- 
ship. Just because this is a truly excellent census monograph it is a 
disappointing book. 


Amicable Agreement versus Majority Rule: Conflict Resolution in Switzer- 
land. By Jiirg Steiner. Rev. ed. Chapel Hill: University of North Carolina 
Press, 1974. Pp. vii+-312. $12.95. 


Dee R. Wernette 
Kean College 


Many intranational conflicts are characterized by subcultural differences 
between the parties (e.g., North Ireland, Cyprus, Ethiopia). Given the 
frequency and costs of such conflicts, any attempt to explain the level of 
intersubcultural hostility in political systems deserves careful attention. 
For such hostility is an important though not sufficient condition for inter- 
subcultural violence. One thus turns with high hopes to Steiner’s study 
of conflict resolution in Switzerland. 

Steiner defines intersubcultural hostility as a condition in which “two 
or more subcultures perceive one another in such negative terms that they 
have a desire or at least a readiness to damage one another” (p. 4). Rather 
than measuring the levels of hostility toward one another of the various 
Swiss subcultures, Steiner points to the consensus in the literature that 
the level of Swiss intersubcultural hostility is low. To explain this low level 
of hostility he examines the effects of a number of factors, presenting 16 
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hypotheses. The level of mass political participation, the degree that major 
subcultural cleavages are crosscutting, and the number of autonomous 
groups are among the independent variables suggested in these hypotheses. 
The key independent variable of the study is the pattern of decision mak- 
ing: whether by majority rule or amicable agreement. Under majority rule 
the final decision must be acceptable to only a majority of the decision 
makers, Under amicable agreement, however, all participants in the deci- 
sion-making process must agree to the final decision. 

The data used to test these hypotheses come from three main sources: 
Steiner’s participant observations in both the Free Democratic party and 
in federal and cantonal decision making, other participant observation 
studies of the Swiss political system, and Steiner’s and others’ surveys of 
Swiss voters. Steiner describes in detail the structure and functioning of 
the Free Democratic party and cites other studies to show that this party 
is typical in many respects. Amicable agreement decision making within 
the party is related to structural integration through role accumulation 
and to the decentralized structure of party authority. Other aspects of the 
political system—-the major economic interest groups and voluntary as- 
sociations, the mass media, the use of popular initiative and referendum, 
and the nature of federal and cantonal governments—are also described. 

The process of amicable agreement decision making is illustrated by 
Steiner’s descriptions of two decisions in which he took part as secretary 
to a federal commission of experts considering federal financial aid to the 
cantonal universities and as a consultant to the Aargau cantonal govern- 
ment in its decision to found a cantonal university. Comparing these cases 
to other studies, he claims that they are typical of Swiss decision 
making. Unfortunately, he does not address the question of why they are 
significant in terms of their effects on Swiss intersubcultural hostility. The 
findings are organized in system-theory terms—inputs of demands and 
support, outputs of authoritative decisions—and are summarized in*145 
descriptive propositions. These propositions serve as the basis for the 
analysis in the concluding chapters. 

In addition to testing the initial hypotheses, the author examines both 
the conditions for amicable agreement and the relationships between 
amicable agreement and intersubcultural hostility. Amicable agreement 
lowers intersubcultural hostility only when it increases the “perceived 
equity among subcultures” (p. 276). It may also increase hostility by 
lowering “the perceived innovation capacity of the system” and/or “the 
perceived opportunities for the articulation of dissent” (p. 276). The 
author is thus no uncritical proponent of amicable agreement: he shows 
both its costs and benefits. In attempting to apply his findings to the 
European community, Steiner calls for a mixture of majority rule and 
amicable agreement—without, however, specifying what such a model 
would look like. On the whole the analysis is thorough and well reasoned. 

This study will appeal to a rather limited audience, in part because 
Swiss politics as described here is rather colorless. The book is valuable 
in pointing out that majority rule is not the only form of democracy. The 
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form of consensus democracy described here has many interesting similar- 
ities to “nondemocratic,” one-party governments—perhaps a case of les 
extrémes se touchent? Comparative studies using Switzerland as one case 
may enable political scientists and sociologists to move beyond the sterile 
democratic-nondemocratic dichotomy. Given the limiting conditions and 
costs associated with amicable agreement, I believe its independent effects 
on intersubcultural hostility to be marginal. Consequently the book’s 
contribution to this area of study is more limited. More widespread use 
of amicable agreement decision making is unlikely to prevent more North 
Irelands, Cypruses, or Ethiopias. 


Mass Communication and Conflict Resolution: The Role of the Informa- 
tion Media in the Advancement of International Understanding. By W. 
Phillips Davison. New York: Praeger Publishers, 1974. Pp. v-+-155. 
$13.50. 


Alan Wells 
Newcom) College and Tulane University 


“This book uses existing knowledge of mass-communication processes and 
conflict resolution to investigate the part that mass media could play in 
fostering world peace. Its recommendations hinge on the pluralist assump- 
tion that governments make decisions concerning war and peace and that 
rulers and elites are accessible and receptive to information inputs. W. 
Phillips Davison’s proposals are modest, reasonable, and gradualist. They 
are based on his evaluation of the limited impact of the media. 

One set of recommendations is dirécted at improving international infor- 
mation. Countries should provide more and better quality information to 
others. The media should provide “early warning” of potential crisis situ- 
ations and help resolve them by publicizing mediation and arbitration 
attempts. They should also nurture a peaceful background environment 
and support peace groups. Davison hopes that American journalists will 
become conscious of their peace potential and will exercise it despite com- 
mercial constraints. They should glean advice from communications ex- 
perts and foreign area specialists, try international journalist exchanges, 
and experiment with innovative news formats. He concludes by calling 
for fuller government disclosure of information, the encouragement of two- 
way flow, and increased assistance to the United Nations. 

These recommendations do not seem very realistic, although the author 
himself raises many of the objections to their practicability. If he had taken 
the objections more seriously, his report to his sponsor, the Institute for 
International (now World) Order, would have been far less optimistic. 
Much of this weakness comes directly from focusing exclusively on com- 
munication (or lack of it) as a conflict precipitator. More attention to the 
political dimension, particularly the self-interest of governments, private 
media organizations, and powerful interest groups (perhaps starting with 
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defense contractors), would make a different but perhaps more realistic 
book. 

The U.S. government is viewed by Davison as fundamentally benign, 
albeit often misinformed. Thus there is scant attention to its manipulation 
of the media or the recent press-government controversies over govern- 
ment secrecy. Urging government openness, of course, implies that the 
government has nothing to hide. Peace initiatives by the press are clearly 
most important when: they are not in concert with government policy. In 
such cases, political leaders are more likely to unleash their intimidating 
attacks on the media and peace lobbies than thank the press for its infor- 
mation inputs. 

Just as the government at home is trusted by the author, its activities 
overseas are unquestioned. If the United States is basically peaceful, at 
least some refutation of charges of imperialism might be in order. The 
charges made by Herbert I. Schiller and others who caution against in- 
creased international communication are raised but too readily dismissed. 
Given “freedom of information” under existing conditions, U.S. domina- 
tion vis-a-vis the Third World would be enhanced, and media content 
would be increasingly commercialized. Praise for the objectivity of the . 
U.S. Information Service and its Voice of America radio stations might 
be tempered by noting that their activities demonstrate the one-way-flow 
thesis of international communications—the U.S. public, for example, does 
not tune in to a Voice of India station. Nor do they read newspaper copy 
from “international news agencies” as the author asserts. After all, AP 
and UPI are thoroughly American concerns. Finally, the author might well. 
have paid more attention to foreign claims of U.S. government interven- 
tion: contrary to his claim, the government can lawfully control private 
media exports through the Department of Commerce; the partisan U.S. 
Armed Services Radio and TV can be received worldwide; and CIA prop- 
aganda stations (not mentioned in the book), including Radio Free Eu- 
rope, continue to broadcast. 

The second problem area that the author underestimates relates to the 
structure of the news industry. This book will probably not convert many 
journalists to peace making or induce them to seek out area specialists in 
think-tanks and academia to gain background knowledge. Nor do the latter 
constitute a data bank of existing knowledge, as the author seems to 
imply. To the degree that government and business funding influences 
their ouput there may be some consensus, but I doubt this would help 
the peace journalist. Similarly, the television networks will probably not 
be amenable to foreign news anchormen on international exchange, nor 
will they try innovative “peace and understanding” programming of the 
type that Davison cites as successful for Japan’s NHK and Britain’s BBC. 
Both are publicly funded networks. As Davison notes, the U.S. networks’ 
“profit margin is not large enough for costly experiments, some of which 
will not work” (p. 68). It is doubtful that profits will ever be high enough 
to justify such potentially low-audience “charity” programming, especially 
if it is in opposition to government policies. The networks’ main task, after 
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all, is to make money to expand their conglomerate financial empires: 
fostering world peace and brotherhood is of very low priority. 


Black Soctologists: Historical and Contemporary Perspectives. Edited by 
James E. Blackwell and Morris Janowitz. Chicago: University of Chicago 
Press, 1974. Pp. v-+415. $16.00. 


Doris Y. Wilkinson 
Macalester College 


Interwoven in the Heritage of Sociology series, this compilation of essays 
had its genesis at a 1972 National Conference on Black Sociologists at 
the University of Chicago. This informative volume points to the theories, 
social critiques, and cultural biographies of black sociologists in an attempt 
to rectify their past omission and contemporary insulation from the annals 
of American sociological thought. W. E. B. DuBois, a prolific and creative 
thinker, logically unfolds the odyssey through the 20th-century develop- 
mental framework of black sociological thought. Although not a sociolo- 
gist by training, since the discipline was not recognized as a distinct 
specialty at Harvard when he was a student there, DuBois later stated 
that his course of study “would have been called Sociology” (p. 27). 

Presented in chapter 1 is the intellectual tradition of black sociologists, 
from the versatile style of DuBois (pp. 3-55) to the restlessly questing 
imagination of Charles S. Johnson (pp. 56-84), culminating with the most 
frequently quoted among all black American sociologists—E. Franklin 
Frazier (pp. 85-117). Unlike Frazier, a noniconoclast whose writings have 
on a limited scale provided an aura of authenticity for nonwhite sociologi- 
cal thinkers, those like DuBois and Johnson continue to be relegated to 
the periphery of the profession (pp. 48-49). Yet despite exclusionism 
and the absence of a diversity of black role models, numerous black soci- 
ologists have managed to formulate explanatory models for probing ele- 
ments of the universe reflecting their socially situated perspectives. Pat- 
terned attempts to sharply demarcate advocacy and scholarship have not 
prevented them from being sensitive examiners of the cultural configura- 
tions of their epoch. 

Chapter 2, “Black Sociologists in a Segregated Society,” offers insights 
into a tradition of teaching sociology in black colleges, sociological re- 
search at Fisk, and roles of black sociologists in the evolution of political 
protest. Beginning with “A Profile of Black Sociologists,” chapter 3 pre- 
sents an evaluation of “The Contemporary Setting.” Practical recom- 
mendations centering around recognition of the need for an increase in 
the number of black sociologists are offered. A series of rational impera- 
tives are listed, ranging from strengthening sociology departments at black 
colleges and funding graduate students to introspective analysis by grad- 
uate departments in order to eradicate prevailing biases. “The Contribu- 
tion of Black Sociologists to Black Studies” presents survey results on 
beliefs about such programs. Interestingly, black sociologists “are not par- 
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ticularly inclined to believe that the writings of black sociologists have had 
a significant impact on black studies” (p. 258). In the final chapter 
responses to these programs are analyzed. The inclusion of an objective 
discussion of “Black Female Sociologists” and their growing contributions 
to sociology is unique and instructive. As this article indicates, most studies 
focusing on women in various professions predictably exclude black 
women (p. 267). 

Descriptive assessments of “Theoretical Issues” and “Institutional 
Adaptations” are introduced in chapters 4 and 5, respectively. Perceptive 
comments are raised regarding acceptance of a distinctive black American 
social organization and the simultaneous negation of a distinctive culture 
(pp. 302-20). Especially illuminating are essays on the prevailing “in- 
siders-outsiders” controversy and the heuristic implications of being black 
in the formulation of hypotheses and on role behavior in the structure 
of ASA. 

Hopefully this anthology will provide a data base for future incorpora- 
tion of black sociologists’ conceptual paradigms into mainstream sociology. 
This volume and companion ones such as The Black Soctologists: The 
First Half Century (Belmont, Calif.: Wadsworth Publishing Co., 1971) 
yield rich information on neglected epistemological orientations to social 
realities. Perhaps what is required in the postfunctionalist period, as 
American sociologists reflect on their heritage, is an ideological meta- 
morphosis and exorcism of racialist elements permeating the sociological 
consciousness. 

I strongly recommend this resourceful work for scrutiny by others. 
Hopefully neophytes indoctrinated in the Weltanschauung of sociology 
will assist in negating the conventional practice of labeling divergent views 
espoused by black sociologists as unscientific, ideological, controversial, and 
hence not worthy of consideration. There are many analytical minds being 
cultivated among young trainees in the discipline. It is hoped that they will 
write the sequel to Black Sociologists. 


British Immigrants and Australia: A Psycho-Soctal Inquiry. By Alan 
Richardson. Canberra: Australian National University Press, 1974. Pp. 
vii+-209. $13.80. 


Jerzy Zubrzycki 
Australian National University 


Dr. Richardson's book is the latest addition to the Immigrants in Australia 
series sponsored by the Academy of the Social Sciences in Australia under 
the general direction and editorship of Professor Charles Price of the 
Department of Demography of the Australian National University. Other 
studies published in this series are concerned with the sociological, psycho- 
logical, political, and economic consequences of the introduction into 
Australia of some 3 million new settlers since World War IT. 

Until the Australian government embarked on a major immigration pro- 
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gram in 1946, people from the British Isles had always predominated in 
Australia’s migrant intake. Thereafter the intake became more diversified. 
After the 1954 census the British, while remaining the largest single 
national group of migrants, no longer constituted the majority of Aus- 
tralia’s overseas-born population. In 1971 people born in the British Isles 
accounted for 8% of the total population; another 12% had come from 
southern, western, and eastern Europe, as well as from Asia and North 
America. ; 

The traditional preference for British migrants over other nationalities 
was due to the close political ties between the two countries and to the 
fact that so many Australian-born people had British emigrants among 
their recent ancestors. Britons and Australians looked alike physically 
(apart from a suntan) and they shared a common cultural background 
of which the British Empire (more recently, the Commonwealth of Na- 
tions) and the Royal Family were the highest symbols. Above all, British 
migrants were felt to blend in well and quickly with the local population. 
In 1949 a prominent demographer wrote: “With a little goodwill on both 
sides, the Australian's as well as the migrant's, the process of assimilation 
should be achieved in six months or a year at the outside” (W. D. Borrie, 
Immigration: Australia’s Problems and Prospects [Sydney: Angus & Rob- 
ertson, 1949], p. 86). 

British Immigrants and Australia is the first book-length study which 
tests some of the assumptions concerning the alleged assimilability of 
British settlers in Australia which gained wide currency over several 
decades. The book is a sequel to a series of long-term studies of British 
immigrants which Alan Richardson published in journal articles between 
1957 and 1968. On the basis of this work, he has developed an analytical 
framework for the study of assimilation at the level of the individual. 
These major aspects of personality change and associated levels of assimi- 
lation can be distinguished in examining the immigrant experience: satis- 
faction, identification, and acculturation. The third, terminal stage of 
assimilation is one in which Richardson is most interested. He breaks it 
down into three parts: obligatory acculturation (behavioral changes forced 
upon the immigrant by the host community, e.g., eating or dressing habits, 
type of housing), advantageous acculturation (changes to bring the immi- 
grant’s behavior into line with the standards and norms of his new 
community), and optional acculturation, involving adoption of behavior 
patterns “present in the majority of native born members of the host com- 
munity but in no way required of a newcomer.” 

Richardson’s typology of acculturation is crucial to his analysis of data 
collected by himself and R. T. Appleyard in a large-scale longitudinal 
study based on a sample of migrants (original N = 989) interviewed .both 
before departure from Britain in 1959 and later in Australia in 1961 and 
1966. Four groups were distinguished: the dissatisfied, the satisfied, the 
identified, and the acculturated. In each group correlates of assimilation 
(or lack of assimilation, in the case of the dissatisfied) were identified 
from a large battery of objective-type questions. These included period 
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of residence, marital condition, satisfaction with job and housing, par- 
ticipation in organizations, clubs, and societies, parental attitudes, level 
of education, etc. Using these correlates and statistical measures of the 
different levels of assimilation, Richardson demonstrated that this par- 
ticular process proceeds along a continuum such that almost all accul- 
turated immigrants are identified with Australia, and almost all the 
identified are satisfied with life in Australia. This quantitative finding has 
been reinforced with qualitative analysis of the assimilation process; case 
histories are provided to illustrate some of the essential factors known to 
have contributed to the formation of each settler type. 

Richardson's schema represents an important contribution to the de- 
velopment of assimilation theory, especially that associated with the name 
of Milton Gordon in Assimilation in American Life. Gordon’s argument is 
that acculturation is likely to be the first type of assimilation to occur and 
that, until structural assimilation takes place, an “acculturation only” 
stage can continue without there occurring any of the other types of assim- 
ilation such as identification. Richardson would agree with Gordon that 
obligatory and advantageous acculturation can occur regardless of whether 
satisfaction or identification has been achieved. However, the crucial op- 
tional stage presumes a degree of both satisfaction and identification and 
in that sense reverses Gordon’s assimilation sequence completely. In forc- 
ing us to make a very precise statement about the content of acculturation 
and identification, Richardson’s sequence is a valuable contribution to the 
theory of assimilation. 

Finally, Richardson’s model also allows for regression in assimilation. 
He classifies the main forms of regression into those that refer to material 
circumstances (e.g., a slump in economic conditions), those that refer to 
social acceptance and integration with the receiving society, and those that 
refer to the manifestation of cultural acquisitions (e.g., the expressive or 
stylistic aspects of speech and gesture used by a really “dinkum Aussie’). 
Each of these three forms of regression has its counterpart in one of the 
three major aspects of the assimilation process. 

This is an important work for social scientists working in the field of 
minority group behavior anywhere in the world. Its significance resides 
primarily in the contribution it makes to the theory of assimilation. The 
book will also interest the policymakers and policy advisers who may be 
responsible for the welfare of immigrants in our midst. 
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2 A DARPER TORCHBOOK 


LEO STROLE, THOMAS S. LANGNER, 
STANLEY T. MICHAEL, PRICE KIRKPATRICK, 
MARVIN K. OPLER, THOMAS A.C. RENNIE 


MENTAL HEALTH 
IN THE METROPOLIS 


The Midtown Manhattan Study 
REVISED EDITION BOOK ONE 


“A pioneering work of great merit.” 
| —New York Times 


‘This study stands as an extraordinary example of a 
successful, collaborative research project which not 
only served to broaden our knowledge, but itself be- 
came, in part, a catalyst for social change. I am de- 
lighted that a new edition is about to be issued.” 
—BERTRAM S. BROWN, M.D. 


“The care and skill with which the research was de- 
signed and the data analyzed; the critical perceptive- 
ness with which the findings are interpreted; and 
their great theoretical as well as practical significance 
unquestionably make this book a landmark in re- 
search on social and cultural factors in mental health 
and illness.” —LEONARD S. COTTRELL, Jr. 


“Here for the first time on a large scale is an actual 
assessment of the mental health of men and women 

' living in a great metropolis, and not merely an analy- 
sis of clinical cases. Leo Srole and his associates 
richly deserve the praise from fellow professionals 
that they are receiving.”-—CLAUDE C. BOWMAN 


“Exceptionally impressive in both its scope and in 
its methodological rigor.”-—Commentary 


BOOK ONE TB/1538 $5.95 


Fora complete 
catalog, write 


Harper ei Row 
Paperback Da. 
10 E. 53d St., New York 10022 
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International Universities Press, Inc. 
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THE LOST ONES 
Social Forces and Mental Illness in Rio de Janeiro 
EUGENE B. BRODY . $22.50 


“A comprehensive study of the most visible victims of rapid social change and of the 
characteristics which accompany the process of development in contemporary Brazil. After 
extensive interviews and psychological testing of 250 patients and their families, Dr. 
Brody... examines patterns of mental illness and the sociocultural factors which influence 
them. 


“He concludes that his patient population ‘is part of a context of early but potentially 
massive social change,’ and that the process of cultural evolution he envisions is ‘significant 
for increasing numbers of peoples in all developing countries, as well as for déprived and 
culturally excluded populations in highly industrialized and developed nations such as 
the United States.” “~The Evening Sun (Baltimore) (xvii + 808 pp.) 
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A STUDY OF ABORTION IN PRIMITIVE SOCIETIES 
Revised Edition 
GEORGE DEVEREUX $15.06 


Dr. Devereux presents a typological, distributional, and dynamic analysis of the prevention 
of birth in preindustrial societies. He establishes an exhaustive typology, demonstrating a 
variety of possible solutions to this conflict-laden situation. 


The first section consists of a survey of the circumstances, methods, and motivations of 
abortion in some 400 cultures, and provides a systematic and convenient review of an 
enormous wealth of information. This is followed by a section titled “Culture and the 
Unconscious,” wherein Dr. Devereux analyzes the material in terms of psychoanalytic 
theory. A third section is devoted to source material on nearly 400 primitive ethnic groups. 
It closes with a detailed tabulation of traits relative to abortion of all of the cultures 
presented in the book. A new section, written specifically for this edition, is devoted to “A 
New Interpretation” in which the author presents further insights concerning the problem 
of abortion: the model for abortion; infanticide as it relates to abortion; the (traumatic) 
effect of interrupting an ongoing, normal process, including the influence this has on 
memory and recall; abortion as a goal; illustrative case presentations; and a concluding 
discussion. 


A NATURAL HISTORY OF ASSOCIATIONS 
A Study in the Meaning of Community 2 Vols., $40.00 
RICHARD MAITLAND BRADFIELD (Sold as set only) 


“Bradfield’s study is an ambitious attempt at providing a comprehensive theory of the origin 
of associations and of their role in kin-based societies.... He proceeds by providing 
detailed ethnographic surveys of a number of societies. Eight are covered in great detail: 
Nuer, Yako, Talensi, Mande, Trobriand Islands, Banks Island, Hopi, and Great Basin 
Shoshoni. But we are also given long excursions into early Europe, Maya Central America, 
and nonhuman primate bands.”—Science 


“An outstanding work that should be part of any library’s holdings.. .this book should be 
read by a wide and varied audience.” — Choice (Vol. 1, 448 pp.; Vol. Il, 616 pp.) 


Deviance 

Studies in Definition, BEER 
Treatment 

Second Edition 

Edited by Simon Dinitz, Russell R. Dynes, and 
Alfred C. Clarke, all of Ohio State University 


This collection of sixty-five edited readings 
explores the inseparable problems of the 
definition, management, and control of 
deviant behavior. Fresh and stimulating 
articles consider all the major perspectives 
with special attention given to the labeling 
and conflicttheories of deviance. The edi- 
tors provide a comprehensive list of refer- 
ences, glossaries of legal terms and mental 
disorders, and discussion questions on the 
major points in each chapter. 

Forty-eight essays are new to this edition 
and along with several classics in the field 
cover almost every form of deviant behavior 
and the whole range of modes of treatment, 
control, and prevention. Emphasis is placed 
on the radically intrusive methods as well as 
the moral, ethical, and legal aspects of 
applying sophisticated technology to 
behavior control. 


From a review of the first edition: “The | 
theory of deviance set forth by the editors 
at the beginning of this collection is exciting, 
and challenges scientists and scholars to 
discover, understand, and add to the story of 
total human knowledge....This collection of 
articles on deviance should be highly useful 
as an introduction to deviance orasa 
supplement for courses in deviance, social 
problems, or criminology.” —Ivan Chapman, 
in American Sociological Review 


Fall 1975  704pp. illus. paper $5.95 
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KARL MARX ON SOCIETY AND SOCIAL CHANGE 
With Selections by Friedrich Engels 
Edited and with an Introduction by Neil J]. Smelser 
This volume presents those writings of Marx that best reveal his 
contribution to sociology, particularly to the theory of society and 
social change. l . 
The Heritage of Sociology series 
Cloth (1973), $11.00 
1975 xli, 206 pages Paper $3.25 


BLACK SOCIOLOGISTS 
Historical and Contemporary Perspectives 
Edited by James E. Blackwell and Morris Janowitz 

Growing out of the National Conference on Black Sociologists held 
in 1972 at the University of Chicago, this is the first work to assess 
and interpret the contributions of black sociologists to the develop- 
ment of their field. 

The Heritage of Sociology series - 

Cloth (1974), $16.00 
1975 xxii, 415 pages Paper $4.95 


HERBERT SPENCER ON SOCIAL EVOLUTION 
Edited and with an Introduction by J. D. Y. Peel 
Only in recent years have sociologists and historians of ideas 
shown a renewed enthusiasm for Spencer—largely in an effort to 
define and codify the problems of today’s Third World. This 
volume provides a wide-ranging selection of his writings on social 
evolution. 
The Heritage of Sociology series 
Cloth (1972), $11.50 
1975 lii, 270 pages Paper $2.95 


The University of Chicago Press 
Chicago 60637 
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MARX AND MODERN 

SOCIAL THEORY 

By A. Swingewood, London School of 
Economics and Political Science 
ISBN 0-470-83998-8 1975 
256 pp. $17.95 l 

(Not available in Canada from 
Halsted Press) 

An analysis of the basic elements of 
Marx’s social theory compared with 
contemporary sociological theory— 
sociological phenomenology, 
functionalism, and radical sociology. 
Classical sociologists including 
Weber, Durkheim, and Mannheim, 
and Marxist theorists such as Lukacs, 
Trotsky, and Althusser are discussed. 


SIMULATION MODEL BUILDING 
By Urban Norlen 
ISBN 0-470-65090-7 1975 
172 pp. Paper $14.95 
Simulation as a research tool is 
attracting the attention of many 
social researchers, especially in 
connection with computer capabili- 
tles. This book provides a statistical 
framework for work with simulation 
models for all social scientists. 


THE SOCIOLOGY OF HUMAN 
FERTILITY: An Annotated 
Bibliography 

By Ronald Freedman 

ISBN 0-470-27732-7 1975 
283 pp. $14.95 

(An Irvington Publishers book) 
Bibliography covering such areas as 
measurement, historical and 
descriptive studies, soclal-psycho- 
logical variables, and biomedical 
aspects of fertility. 


CARETAKER OF THE DEAD: 

The American Funeral Director 

By Vanderlyn R. Pine 

ISBN 0-470-68992-7 1975 
225 pp. $12.95 

(An Irvington Publishers book) 
Detailed case studies of the everyday 
behavior of American funeral 


directors and the mortuary customs P 
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and practices of America. Analyzes 
some of the problematic occupa- 
tional aspects of funeral directing. 


RESTRAINING MYTHS: 

Critical Studies of United States’ 
Social Structure and Politics 

By R. F. Hamilton, McGill University 
ISBN 0-470-34711-2 1975 
320 pp. $15.00 

(A Sage Publications book) 


investigates the persistence and 
pervasiveness of three major social 
science myths—the “centrist” 
social science position, the ‘mass 
society” theory, and the pluralist 
theory. 


A READER IN CULTURE CHANGE 
Edited by I. A. Brady, SUNY at 
Oswego, and B. L. Isaac, 

University of Cincinnati 

ISBN 0-470-09532-6 1975 497 pp. 
Vols. 1 & 2 com. cloth $15.00 
ISBN 0-470-09533-4 ÓN 154 pp. 
Volume 1 paper $4.5 

¡SBN 0-470-09534-2 1975 343 pp. 
Volume 2 paper $9.95 

(A Shenkman publication) 


Volume 1 focuses on the major 
theories that have been offered on 
individual impact and evolutionary 
mechanisms in culture change. 
Volume 2 examines the social, 
political, and economic changes. 
that have resulted from cross- 
cultural contact. 


These books are availabie from your 
regular book seller, or order directly 
from Halsted Press for a 30 day 


approval copy. ST, 


To order write 

Dept. 15, Halsted Press, "eren 

A Division of John Wiley & Sons, Inc., 
605 Third Avenue, New York, 

N.Y. 10016. 


Ba sure to request a complete catalog 

of sociology titles. 

Prices are subject to change without notice. 
Prices slightly higher in Canada. A5144-HS 
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Routledge Sociology 


Of Emile Durkheim's writings, none proved to be more brilliant and controversial than his. 


work on religion. Durkheim on Religion offers a comprehensive selection of this, 
beginning with early reviews and proceeding with articles and extracts from books, 
presented in order of original publication. Extensive analysis of Max Weber’s work often 


.overlooks his view of Islamic society, a neglected area in the sociology of religion. Dr 


Bryan Turner's study, Weber and Islam, will prove to be central ta contemporary appre- - 
ciation of Weber's scholarship and to the sociology of Islam. A basic reference work in this 
area, The Social Psychology of Religion, has also been recently published. It is a 
complete revision of Michael Argyle's standard work Religious Behaviour (1958). In 


- Durkheim, Bernard and Epistemology, Paul O. Hirst questions whether Durkheim's- 


theory of knowledge is logically consistent and philosophically viable through two com-. 
plementary studies — Bernard’s theory of scientific knowledge and Durkheim's The Rules ` 
of Sociological Method. 7 


NB Anthony Platt described The New Criminology (1973) as an important book, .' 
thoughtful and scholarly, required reading for anybody seriously interested in criminology | 
or the sociology of deviancy”. Taylor, Walton and Young followed this challenging and 
highly successful book with Critical Criminiology (1974), new essays by leading. 


_ authorities who support and criticize their main thesis. 


Durkheim on Religion 
A Selection of Readings with Bibliographies and Introductory Remarks 
EDITED BY W. S. F. PICKERING, University of Newcastle-upon-Tyne 
$21.75 


Weber and Islam 
BRYAN S. TURNER, University of Aberdeen 
International Library of Sociology $13.50 


The Social Psychology of Religion 
MICHAEL ARGYLE AND BENJAMIN BEIT-HALLAHMI ` 
University of Oxford and University of Haifa 

International Library of Sociology $18.50, paper $9.25 


Durkheim, Bernard and Epistemology 
PAUL Q. ASE Birkbeck College, University of London 
$15.50 


The New Criminology 
For a Social Theory of Deviance 
IAN TAYLOR, PAUL WALTON AND JOCK YOUNG 
University of Sheffield, University of Glasgow and Middlesex Polytechnic 
International Library of Sociology $1 9.95 


, Critical Criminology 
EDITED BY IAN TAYLOR, PAUL WALTON AND JOCK YOUNG 
International Library of Sociology $18.75, paper $9.25 


ROUTLEDGE & KEGAN PAUL 


9 Park Street, Boston, Mass. 02108 
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Irving Louis Horowitz and Charles Nanry, 1 Editors - Ss me 


SOCIOLOGICAL. REALITIES, If: 
A Guide to the Study of Society `. ° 


The latest changes in sociological thinking ‘and the best features 
of classical sociology. are combined in this text-reader that inter- 
` prets the 1970s. As in-the first yolume, ‘all articles are quality . 
selections drawn from Transaction/ Society magazine.’ This ‘edi- 
tion maintains the broad, ‘comparative approach of the ‘original 
on volume yet offers: much that ¡ 1s new in content, organization, and 
ÓN Tentative: 544 pages; $7.50: paper. Gig 1975. - 
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‘Helen icken Safa Se Gloria Levitas, Editors SÉ 
-SOCIAL PROBLEMS. IN CORPORATE AMERICA ón 


Drawn from Transaction) Society magazine and written by today’ S 
involved. social scientists, the:articles in - this sólútions-oriented 
collection analyze major: social ¿problems . in America today. The 
editors bring the. articles into ‘Sharp’ focus with a holistic, histor- 
ical, and comparative perspective, 5 19 pages; Vi 95: paper. J anu- 
E 1975. 
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Melvin P Sikes” ae oe oe oe Au SS, de > 
THE: ADMINISTRATION OF: INJUS STICE ` 


How the. various, élements of” ‘the judicial. process ¡hterteláte and ` 
why; the individuals most affécted by- the machinery of justice ' 
don't: ‘trust’ thésystem are: ‘explained i inthis comprehensive, read. 
able, and. perhaps ‘controversial: text. The author analyzes the par- 
- ` ticular hostility of minorities. toward ‘the: ‘police asp well as the. 
dilemma of police officers who bear the brunt' of adverse’ citizen 

a reaction to official policies- “and procedures. WEE Greet ues 

l ‘Tentative: 180: ‘Pages; WC 95 paper: july, 1975. aes 
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| Fundamental 
go-thinking 


Sr The most radical re-alignment in American 
e sh ç> ^ politics since the Civil War is now taking place: 
2 ‘that is the thesis of the essay Walter Dean 

e e -:Butnham has added to the new edition of his 
177 book. “All who are remotely interested in the 
OF, sir Mea elo pment of American political parties had 
oo D «better peruse [this] volume.” 

ee Journal of American History 


<- THE AMERICAN. 


¿PARTY SYSTEMS 
“ae Stages of Political Development 
s|- o Second Edition : i 
C| ¿“Edited by William Nisbet Chambers 
|: and Walter Dean: Burnham 
`- $11.95 ` 


- Arguing against the current emphasis on í 
fying power, a political scientist seeks ne: 


dro o ~ + methods ofconceptualizing it by applying 
| theories of communication and decision-1 


Through this study of “political linguistic 


the international arena. 


: POWER, INFLUENCE, 
AND AUTHORITY 


David V. J. Bell 
$6.95 
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politics—from the family to the marketple 
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Modernization and Mobility into the Patrimonial 
Medical Elite in Thailand’ 


William Edgar Maxwell 
University of Illinois 


As a patrimonial society Thailand is useful for comparing Marxist, 
functional, and Weberian hypotheses concerning mobility into the 
elite professions during early modernization. Evidence concerning 
the social origins of physicians in Thailand was collected from med- 
ical school records for 3,455 male students enrolled from 1934 to 
1966 and from a questionnaire survey administered to 666 male stu- 
dents in 1966. For the past four decades the medical profession has 
been accessible almost exclusively to the children of the elite classes. . 
Despite this class closure, the expansion of the medical profession 1s 
linked with a substantial increase in status mobility from families 
that own small commercial shops. This movement from the bour- 
geoisie into the government bureaucracy indicates the relevance of 
Weber's theory of patrimonial authority for comparative analysis. 


... “the king is the one and only proprietor of all the land in 
the kingdom.” . .. This is the real key, even to the Oriental 
heaven... . [KARL Marx]? 


In Thailand the parlors of the fortunate display photographs of near kin 
in academic gown receiving beribboned scrolls from the king. For several 
days each year the monarch of the Thai kingdom presides over graduation 
ceremonies at the nation’s few universities, where he personally bestows 
the diploma on each graduate. This modern manifestation of patrimonial 
authority is an extension of the centuries-old tradition whereby Thai kings 
conferred titles directly on their officials and bound them in filial depen- 


1 The research for this study was made possible through the kindly cooperation of 
the teachers and students in the Thai medical schools. 1 am particularly indebted to 
my colleagues in this research, Jumroon Meekanon, Jirawat Wongswadiwat, Richard 
Morrill, Tiparat Schumrum, and Pawinee Srisukvatananan. For their ideas and their 
support of the study I am grateful to Wayne Gordon, Oscar Grusky, Samuel Surace, 
John Horton, and Norman Jacobs. Various portions of the paper were read by Alan 
Peshkin, Donald Dixon, Sumalee Paveanbampen, Joan Huber, Norbert Wiley, Joseph 
Gusfield, Robert Marsh, and Bernard Karsh, who provided excellent criticisms but 
are absolved of responsibility, along with my other benefactors, for the argument I 
advance. Support for the study was provided by the Institute of Advanced Projects 
of the East-West Center, a National Science Foundation traineeship, and both the 
Bureau of Educational Research and the Center for Asian Studies at the University 
of Illinois, Urbana. 


2 In the passage cited, Marx (19594, pp. 455-56) first quotes and then comments on 
a statement by Francois Bernier. 
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dence. The ancient culture of the Thai persists, shaping their system of 
stratification and mobility, while modern technology has encouraged such | 
developments as universities. | 

Access routes to the pinnacles of power depend on a people's cosmog- 
raphy as well as their technology. Both Marx and his elitist critics ne- 
glected the influence of culture on the circulation of elites during early 
modernization. Weber reasoned, in contrast, that stratification processes 
are dependent on normative traditions. In this study I argue that, be- 
cause Weber attended to cultural as well as economic effects, his theory 
offers a basis for genuinely cross-cultural analysis. Grounded in Western 
social history, neither Marxian nor elitist explanations have been adequate 
for comparative theories of mobility. Structural-functional analysis is a 
contemporary descendant of the elitist theories of Pareto (1963, 1968) 
and Mosca (1939). It contends that intergenerational mobility into the 
elites increases during the early period of a society’s modernization (Lip- 
set and Zetterberg 1956; Kerr et al. 1960; Marsh 1963). Recently this 
hypothesis has been challenged by Shils (1960, p. 336) and by Evers 
(196642, 19666), who claim, as did Marx, that in some modernizing soci- 
eties a new ruling class is able to assert considerable class closure. The 
two perspectives predict remarkably different outcomes if either is used 
as a complete account of elite mobility (Bottomore 1966). Actually, they 
render incomplete but potentially compatible interpretations. Weber in- 
corporated the concerns of both perspectives and identified a third dimen- 
sion of stratification, political authority. Particularly relevant for the com- 
parative analysis of stratification processes is his distinction between feudal 
and patrimonial forms of authority. 

This paper applies the three alternative theories of Marx, the function- 
alists, and Weber to an analysis of intergenerational mobility into the 
medical profession in Thailand. As a patrimonial society whose culture is 
fundamentally unlike that of the West, Thailand is especially appropriate 
for examining the comparative significance of these theories. 


Marx 


A.dismal future was predicted for the elite professions by Marx and En- 
gels (1959, p. 10). They anticipated that all professionals would fall un- 
der the oppression of wage labor as modernization proceeded and slip 
down into the working class. With respect to mobility into the elites, Marx 
and Engels (1959, pp. 8-15) concluded that the ruling class would achieve 
a high degree of closure during the process of early modernization. 

Among the few historical studies of modernization and elite mobility, 
there is some research on the American business elite that indicates sup- 
port for the Marxian interpretation in that, from the beginning of the 
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industrial era, most elite businessmen have been sons of men who exer- 
cised control over the means of production as employers, executives, or 
independent proprietors (Keller 1953; Newcomer 1955; Bendix and How- 
ton 1959; Miller 1952; Gregory and Neu 1952; Thernstrom 1964; a 
different view is suggested by Mills 1945, and by Gutman 1969). 

Historical materialism directs attention also to mobility between situs 
groups. “Situs” refers to horizontal differentiation whereby occupational 
domains are distinguished from each other as culturally and socially sep- 
arate sectors (Benoit-Smullyan 1944; Morris and Murphy 1959). For the 
early phase of modern capitalism Marx emphasized three general situs 
categories: business, agriculture, and in some societies, government bu- 
reaucracy. There is usually considerable stratification within each situs 
group. For example, the general situs of business includes both the bour- 
geoisie and the proletariat. 

Marx (1963, p. 47) observed little situs mobility between business and 
the ruling situs of the old order, the state bureaucracy. The latter was 
described as having increasingly closed its ranks to other situs groups 
over the early course of modernization. The bourgeoisie was pictured as 
too preoccupied with its own rapidly expanding economic opportunities 
and with developing its own culture and institutions to aspire to move to 
other situs groups outside the domain of business. 

Despite its significance for the analysis of social change, the study of 
situs mobility has been neglected by contemporary researchers. Some evi- 
dence for the Marxian position is reported by McDonald and Branstetter 
(1969, p. 27), who found that there was little mobility into elite profes- 
sions from business families in India at the end of the 19th century. 


Functionalists 


Living <fter the time of Marx, the critics of historical materialism ob- 
served an unprecedented growth of technology and the professions. Against 
Marx’s prediction that professionals would fall into the proletariat, Mosca 
(1939, pp. 404-7) and subsequent functional theorists (Davis and Moore 
1945, pp. 247-48) contended that modern professions enjoy high status. 
In contrast with Marx’s expectations of class closure by ruling elites, 
functional theorists have concluded that mobility into the elites from all 
less prestigious strata is substantial and that it increases as modernization 
proceeds (Lipset and Rogoff 1954; Lipset and Zetterberg 1956; Kerr et 
al. 1960, pp. 17-20; Miller 1960; Turner 1964, pp. 8-15; Blau and Dun- 
can 1967, pp. 426-41). Several of these studies have demonstrated high 
rates of status mobility into the elite professions in advanced modern so- 
cieties. Studies of elite status mobility during early modernization are 
few. Smythe and Smythe (1960, pp. 106-9, 174) report a high rate of 
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mobility into the elites in early postcolonial Nigeria but anticipate in- 
creasing status closure. 

Though functional theories have not explicitly advanced hypotheses re- 
garding rates of intersitus mobility, they imply that much movement oc- 
curs between occupational sectors and that the rate of movement increases 
during modernization (Kerr et al. 1960, pp. 17-18). This interpretation 
contradicts the Marxian view of bourgeois youth as uninterested in other 
situs domains. 

A cursory comparison of Marxian and functional theories of mobility 
might suggest that they are at odds. They are, however, focused on differ- 
ent but complementary aspects of mobility. Historical materialism is pre- 
occupied with mobility between classes, whereas functional analyses em- 
phasize movement: between status levels. The two theories conflict about 
the direction of situs mobility between groups (see table 1). Yet both 


TABLE 1 


THREE THEORETICAL TRADITIONS ON MOBILITY INTO ELITE PROFESSIONS 
DURING EARLY MODERNIZATION 


Marx Functional Weber 
The class position of elite © Many professions attain The situs within which 
professions declines. elite status, elite professions are lo- 


cated varies according to 
whether a society is 
feudal or patrimonial. 


Class closure is maintained Elites are increasingly open Feudal elites maintain clo- 
by the feudal elites. to mobility from lower sure, but patrimonial 
status groups. elites are open to mobil- 
ity from less honorable 
but powerful groups. 


The bourgeoisie is not in- Mobility into the ruling The bourgeoisie is not 
terested in entering the situs flows across all drawn toward feudal 
elites of the old order. situs boundaries. elites, but patrimonial 

elites attract all less hon- 
orable situs groups. 





perspectives adhere to Western sociology’s evolutionary assumption that 
all modernizing societies converge on a common mode of mobility irre- 
spective of unique cultural traditions. 


Weber 


Weber’s (1968, pp. 936-38) analysis of the interplay of class and status 
dimensions provides a more complete account of elite mobility. Moreover, 
Weber contended that the course of intersitus mobility is dependent on 
the cultural traditions of societies. During times of technological change, 
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class mobility enables the masters of new commerce or other forces to 
acquire elite status credentials. The subtlety of Weber’s comparative anal- 
ysis is that he considered problematic the situs of the elite which engages 
the status aspirations of the newly rich. 

The situs direction of status aspirations was linked by Weber (1968, 
pp. 1011-1109) to his third analytic dimension of stratification, political 
authority. He described two types of authority, patrimonial and feudal. 
Patrimonial authority is centralized under one ruler or administration. In 
many historical Asian societies centralized power has retained preroga- 
tives over all lands, so that in a sense the king owned as well as ruled all 
territories in his empire (see Marx 19594, pp. 454-56; 19596, pp. 474— 
81). Elite officials manifest filial loyalty to a patrimonial ruler, who in 
turn is obligated as a benevolent father of his people to be concerned 
with all aspects of their welfare. Clear and markedly vertical chains of 
hierarchy are maintained within the elites, with all hierarchical lines con- 
verging on the central ruler (Wittfogel 1957; Jacobs 1958, 1964, 1966, 
1971a, 19710; Bendix 1964, pp. 33-36, 216-30; Roth 1968, pp. 194— 
206). Feudal authority is usually dispersed among several relatively in- 
dependent territories within a society. The relations between feudal kings 
and barons tend to be contractual rather than filial. Given the relative 
autonomy of their separate territorial units, the links between feudal 
elites are neither so hierarchical nor so clear-cut in structure that open 
competition among them is considered illegitimate. 

During early modernization a society’s mode of authority, patrimonial 
or feudal, affects whether the situs destination of status mobility is an 
elite within the bourgeoisie or the old order. Weber assumed that histor- 
ical structures of power and status become embodied in a society’s culture 
and influence mobility in later eras (Bendix 1962, pp. 258-61 [cf. An- 
derson 1961; Turner 1959; Ben-David 1964]). Thus, in a modernizing 
and highly centralized patrimonial society, an elite profession is likely to 
have been established within the circle of paternal institutions. Patrimo- 
nial power would not readily permit an elite profession to be developed 
within another group, for example, the bourgeoisie, because it reserves 
honor and privilege for a limited set of occupations within the patrimonial 
state bureaucracy. Two hypotheses suggested by this theory propose that 
under patrimonial authority modern professions develop within the patri- 
monial elites and that they attract ambitious youth of all situses, includ- 
ing the offspring of the bourgeoisie (Ben-David 1971, pp. 134-36). 

The comparative situs hypothesis implied by Weber’s analytic scheme 
is that the bourgeois young in a patrimonial society are more likely than 
bourgeois youth in a feudal society to be attracted to a modern profes- 
sion established within an old regime. To improve one’s status in a patri- 
monial society through training for an honored profession tends to require 
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a person, from whatever situs origins, to seek entrance into the patrimonial 
elite where the profession is maintained. In contrast, in modernizing feudal 
societies, with their greater frequency of competition among independent 
groups, it has more often happened that the bourgeoisie has established 
professional and other institutions and a life-style of its own which can 
effectively compete with the established regime in claiming elite status 
and enlisting the aspirations of bourgeois youth (Ben-David 1964, 1971, 
pp. 63-68). With a flourishing culture of their own, which they struggle 
to assert against the status pretensions of the old order, the modernizing 
bourgeois generations are so engaged in the life of their own situs that 
they are less inclined than their counterparts in a patrimonial society 
to seek a vocation in eljte professions established in the traditional regime. 

We have from the legacy of the three theoretical traditions three sets 
of contrasting hypotheses which are summarized in brief form in table 1. 
Dealing as it does with only one country, this study can illustrate but 
cannot test a comparative theory of mobility. The pattern of mobility 
into an elite profession in one patrimonial society, Thailand, can be dem- 
onstrated here, but the testing of the hypothesis awaits comparison with 
other patrimonial and feudal societies. However, I do not agree with Blau 
and Duncan’s (1967, p. 3; cf. Bottomore 1968, p. 295) assertion that the 
“design of mobility research is not suited for the study of the problems 
posed by stratification theory.” Only when case studies are designed from 
the perspective of classical theories of stratification will subsequent com- 
parisons of several cases achieve tests of these theories. 


Conceptions of the Elites 


Divergence between Marxist and functional interpretations of mobility 
processes follows directly from their contrasting assumptions about the 
demarcation between elite and subordinate strata. The term “elite” is 
variously used by scholars to refer to the following and other groups: 
(1) the thin upper layer of the few powerful persons who formulate the 
policies of the major institutions of a society (Mills 1956; Evers 19664 
or 1966), (2) the several small strata whose prestige is above that of 
the upper-middle socioeconomic level of a society (Warner 1960, pp. 11-- 
20; Skinner 1957, pp. 306-7), and (3) the large aggregate of persons in 
a society who have attained a high degree of modern formal education 
and the occupational prestige of executives or professionals, without dis- 
tinguishing the upper-middle strata from those of higher rank (Miller 
1960; Wilson 1962; Blau and Duncan 1967). Each researcher’s concep- 
tion of the size of elite strata implies the amount of mobility that he will 
observe in a society. Thus, much of the controversy over rates of elite 
mobility stems from implicit assumptions regarding cutting points between 
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strata. In a newly modernizing society, where most elite positions are 
filled by persons from middle and higher levels, a broad conception of 
elite class origins implies the classification of most persons recruited into 
elite positions as from within the elites. The resulting conclusion is that 
there is little elite mobility. A functional view of a narrow range of elite 
status origins, defined as the highly prestigious strata, leads directly to 
the interpretation that mobility is frequent in such a society. Though 
each conception is legitimate, one of the purposes of this study is to as- 
sess the gains in perspective obtained by employing conceptions of class 
and status together. 

Occupational class is defined for this study in terms of autonomy and 
control over others in the workplace, with some qualifications of minimum 
levels of capital. The elite classes are conceived to comprise employers, 
executives, and the independently employed. Although many class divi- 
sions do exist within the elites, here they are divided into only two cate- 
gories: those who are both autonomous and control others (employers 
and executives) and those who neither control others nor are themselves 
controlled (independents). Street hawkers are independently employed 
but obviously cannot be included in an elite category because they possess 
so little capital that they are highly dependent on their own labor and 
can afford so narrow an area of initiative that their autonomy does not 
permit them the freedom enjoyed by elites. An ascertainable, if crude, 
indicator of entrepreneurial capital distinguishes between those whose 
business is operated in a building and those hawkers whose premises are 
the street or the path. This study stresses autonomy for three reasons: 
most of the accessible measures of capital were unreliable, a brief analy- 
sis can focus on only a limited number of variables, and there are special 
theoretical grounds for focusing on autonomy independently of other di- 
mensions of class, 

Despite the significance attributed by Marx (1964, pp. 125-30) to 
autonomy in the workplace, it has received only occasional theoretical at- 
tention (Dahrendorf 1959; Fromm 1961, pp. 36-50). It appears that a 
man’s autonomy in his work affects his own sense of power and the sense 
of efficacy which he imparts to his children. Children’s feelings of power 
are crucial determinants of their success in processes of educational and 
vocational selection (Coleman et al. 1966, pp. 319-24). Miller and Swan- 
son (1958, pp. 97-143; 1960, pp. 344-54, 444) found the occupational 
autonomy of parents related to their child-rearing practices and the sub- 
sequent behavior of their children (see Kohn 1969; Kohn and Schooler 
1969). Other studies have observed a relationship between a father’s 
self-employment and his son’s occupational position and choice of au- 
tonomous work (Blau and Duncan 1967, p. 41; Mortimer 1974). 

The multidimensional conception of status which is used in this study 
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includes several features of occupational prestige and related life-styles. 
Vocational honor is assumed to be indicated by the prestige attributed 
to occupational categories and also by educational attainments, positions 
of authority, and income. Life-styles are assumed to be ranked in correla- 
tion with educational attainments and income levels. Elite status levels are 
defined as in the second conception cited above, that is, as the prestige 
strata above the upper-middle stratum. 


MODERN THAI SOCIETY AS A TEST CASE 


The recent history of the elite Thai professions is of special interest here 
because Thailand is one of the few major continental Asian societies which 
successfully resisted colonial domination by imperial Western powers. Eco- 
nomic modernization was introduced in the late 19th century under the 
direction of patrimonial Thai kings and a royal elite rather than by West- 
ern bourgeois capitalists (Vella 1955; Ingram 1971). Modern Thai so- 
ciety, then, is an instance of patrimonial authority which has not been 
dominated by and fundamentally mixed with elements of a foreign post- 
feudal tradition. 

Three general situs groups prevail: the peasantry, private business, and 
the government bureaucracy, the latter including most of the nation's 
professionals. Until this century no individual held permanent title to 
lands, all territories having been patrimonially assigned at the discretion 
of the king and his officials. Although at present most persons engaged 
in agriculture are poor subsistence-level rice farmers, the majority are in- 
dependent and own their own land as a result of the distribution of land 
titles in 1901 (Ayal 1969, p. 279; Ingram 1971, pp. 265-71). The agri- 
cultural situs is relatively unstratified. About 17% of the male labor 
force is classified in the general situs of business, including commerce, 
industry, and services (National Statistical Office 1962, p. 28). Much of 
the commerce and industry is conducted by small family-owned busi- 
nesses; yet there is considerable stratification in business, ranging over 
almost the entire continua of class and status. Most male entrepreneurs 
are of Chinese ancestry (Skinner 1957, pp. 300-310). 

Employing only a small percentage of the labor force, the civil and 
military bureaucracies dominate the system of patrimonial stratification 
(Jacobs 19715, pp. 27-95; Punyodyana 1967, p. 15; for a different de- 
scription cf. Brand 1968, pp. 364-67). Government officials hold the 
most honored and privileged of all vocations. Through their monopoliza- 
tion of political power, they limit the privileges of other situs groups 
(Siffin 1966, pp. 233-35). Their assertion of rule over the society is le- 
gitimated, from the perspective of Thai culture, by their benevolent con- 
cern for the welfare of the people and by their own moral (Hanks 1962, 
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p. 1248) and intellectual qualities (Wilson 1962, pp. 61-62). Educational 
credentials have become the paramount measure of intellectual qualifica- 
tions. Access to elite government positions is dependent on acquisition of 
a university degree from the highly stratified and state-controlled system 
of education. Power or wealth is more influential in secondary school ad- 
missions than for acceptance into the universities. With few exceptions, 
entrance into the universities has been dependent on highly competitive 
examinations. 

From its inception in Thailand, the modern medical profession has 
manifested patrimonial principles. Always based within the state bureau- 
cracy, the profession was established and has been maintained by a suc- 
cession of kings, royalty, and elite officials. Control over the practice of 
medicine and over modern institutions of health in general is retained by 
the state bureaucracy, which in 1960 employed over three-fourths of the 
doctors. The most lucrative medical practices are those affliated with 
large government hospitals. Although attractive careers are available in 
private clinics or with private hospitals, the most desirable vocations are 
within government agencies. Prestige, wealth, and power among physi- 
cians are thus concentrated in the patrimonial elite. 

By and large, the modern medical profession has risen to a distinctly 
elite position, within Thai society. Government bureaucratic positions are 
ranked according to five general categories which are officially termed 
“classes” (in descending order): special, first, second, third, and fourth 
classes. Government doctors begin their careers at an elite rank of second 
class, and most soon enter the first-class ranks, thus arriving early in their 
careers in the top 1% of civil officials, an elite status well above the up- 
per-middle stratum of society (Guskin 1964, p. 37; Barry 1967, p. 64; 
Kerdpibule 1971, p. 79). With respect to class position, government doc- 
tors are given executive-level rank and salary, enjoy relative autonomy 
as professionals, and usually exercise control over health service agencies 
or subordinate health workers and clients or all of these. Most doctors, 
whether state or privately employed, act also as independent entrepre- 
neurs by operating their own private clinics. As highly educated, wealthy, 
honored persons, many Thai doctors are invited to sit on the councils 
that rule local and national institutions. The medical profession is appro- 
priate for this study because almost all of its members enjoy elite levels 
of class and status and because it is larger in number than any other elite 
profession in Thailand. 

Most observers describe Thai stratification as fluid and permitting much 
intergenerational upward mobility, including movement into the bureau- 
cratic elite (Embree 1950, p. 185; Phillips 1956, p. 164; Mosel 1959, p. 
304; Hanks 1962, p. 1248; Wilson 1962, pp. 63, 66; Siffin 1966, pp. 173- 
79; Bunnag 1971, pp. 2-6; cf. Nash 1964, p. 421). These reports do not 
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agree as to whether this mobility originates in all or only certain of the 
nonelite strata. Though all agree there has been mobility in recent Thai 
history, some analysts describe periods which permitted little mobility 
into the bureaucratic elite (Phillips 1956, p. 164; Hanks 1962, p. 1257; 
Lissak 1973, p. 56; Rabibhadana 1969, pp. 155-70; Kerdpibule 1971). 
Evers (19664, 1966b) contends that mobility into upper levels of the gov- 


ernment was frequent at the beginning of Thai political modernization 


but that since the revolution in 1932 the bureaucratic elite has progres- 
sively achieved a high degree of closure. Thailand is thus interpreted by 
Evers as an exception to Lipset and Bendix’s (1959, pp. 260-83) func- 
tional theory of modernization and mobility. 

With respect to situs mobility into the bureaucratic elite, Western com- 
mentators are in greater agreement that there is considerable recruitment 
from the Thai peasantry (Hanks 1962, p. 1248; Nash 1964, p. 421; 
Kirsh 1966, p. 374; Wyatt 1966, p. 49) and that few youths from busi- 
ness families, particularly Chinese business families, are interested in gov- 
ernment positions (Coughlin 1960, pp. 124-25; Hanks 1962, p. 1257; 
Evers and Silcock 1967, pp. 90, 94). These interpretations do not account 
for the findings of Guskin (1964, p. 17) and Evers (19664, p. 483; or 
19668, p. 105) regarding the frequency of elite recruitment from busi- 
ness origins and the limited number of university students from agricul- 
tural families. 

The discrepancies between these reports may be attributed to both 
theoretical and methodological problems. In part the differences are con- 
ceptual, involving divergent definitions of elite position (Evers 19664, p. 
483; Skinner 1957, pp. 306-7; Wilson 1962, pp. 60-66) or the confusion 
of class with situs (Evers 1966a, p. 483). Cross-sectional rather than 
longitudinal data have been used to estimate historical trends in elite mo- 
bility (Evers 19664 or 19665). Most of the samples involved have been 
small and nonrandom (Coughlin 1953; Evers 19664 or 19668) or merely 
impressionistic, so that the generalizability of any of these studies is un- 
likely. 

The study of mobility into the Thai medical profession is useful for 
potential comparison with mobility phenomena in postfeudal societies. On 
the assumption that common technology leads to social convergence, 
Western theorists have predicted, for all modernizing societies, structural 
consequences similar to those of the West (Kerr et al. 1960; Goldthorpe 
1964). Because Thailand did not modernize as a colony of Western im- 
perial powers, the society is a relatively pure manifestation of patrimonial 
stratification. As such, Thai society is particularly suitable for examining 
the thesis that mobility into a modernizing patrimonial elite is of a dif- 
ferent character from mobility in modernizing feudal societies. 
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Evidence of the social origins of recruits to the Thai medical profession 
was obtained from two different sources, medical school student admis- 
sions records and a questionnaire survey conducted in 1966 at all three 
medical schools. School admissions records were obtained for 3,455 stu- 
dents for the period 1934-66. The questionnaire was written in the Thai 
language and administered, usually in classroom sessions, to an almost 
complete census of medical students in the kingdom in 1966, including 
over 90% of the first-, second-, and third-year male students and about 
15% of the fourth-year male students. Comparisons between the 666 
questionnaires collected from male students and medical school admissions 
records for the total male student population indicated that the survey 
is very likely to have been representative and that the biographical 
records provide a useful, if crude, indication of trends in student social 
origins. 

The occupational class of the fathers of the students is measured for 
the 1966 students with questionnaire responses about the father’s rank, 
if a government official, and otherwise about the number of subordinates 
and amount of entrepreneurial capital. Government officials of second- 
class or higher rank are classified as executives, third-class officials as mid- 
dle managers, and fourth-class and nonofficial ranks as employees. Fathers 
are classified as employers if they own some form of enterprise in which 
they employ more than five persons and as executives if they have au- 
thority over more than 20 persons in a private organization which they 
do not own. Shop owners, other entrepreneurs, and professionals are classi- 
fied as independents if their subordinates number fewer than six persons. 
Assuming that the workers in many small shops are members of the own- 
er’s immediate family, I have not classified as “employers” those fathers 
reported to have one to five subordinates. To be classified as an employer 
or independent required evidence of sufficient capital to conduct business 
within a building or of livelihood derived primarily from the investment 
of capital. Independent farmers are classified in a separate category. Per- 
sons who are themselves employees but supervise from one to 20 subor- 
dinates are classified as middle-level managers. The category of employee 
is applied to those employed persons who have no subordinates. 

Similar but less precise classifications are used in measuring class origin 
trends with the schools’ admissions records. These data usually supply 
only a general title describing the father’s occupation and the rank of 
some of the government officials. Therefore fathers are categorized merely 
as elite or nonelite in class. Included in the elite classes are all govern- 
ment officials, all business employers and independent businessmen, and 
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all professionals. As will be apparent from a comparison of the 1966 ques- 
tionnaire and school records data presented subsequently as findings, 
these crude data do not greatly overestimate the size of the elite classes, 
assuming that the class implied by an occupational title has not changed 
in the past four decades. 

Occupational status origins are measured with the questionnaire data 
by employing the criteria from the index of occupational prestige previ- 
ously used in Thailand by several Western scholars (Phillips 1956, pp. 
165-70; Skinner 1957, pp. 300-310; Wilson 1962, pp. 51-56). The index 
used in this study is comprised of father’s occupational data for the pres- 
tige of the work, number of subordinates, family income, and father’s 
education. Although the multidimensional scheme of cutting points used 
in this index is rather complex, fathers are usually classified as of elite 
status if they are characterized by any of the following: university edu- 
cation, monthly income of 6,000 baht or more, more than 20 subordinates, 
or second-class or higher official rank within the government. 

The measurement of trends in occupational status origins with the 
schools’ admissions records relies entirely on the prestige assumed to be 
linked with the various occupational titles. A dichotomous classification of 
elite and nonelite status levels is employed. Classified as in a nonelite status 
are all merchants (2AakAat), professionals without university training, 
schoolteachers, white-collar and manual workers in private firms, and 
farmers. The elite category includes all government officials, businessmen 
who control large and prestigious firms, university-trained professionals, 
and university teachers. The two data distortions of some consequence for 
the hypotheses tend to cancel partially each other’s biasing effect: a slight 
underestimate of the number of elite businessmen and a slight overesti- 
mate of the number of elite government officials. 

The variable of situs was measured in a similar fashion for both the 
questionnaire survey and the data from the school records. A student’s 
father is classified as of the government if he is employed by either the 
civil or the military bureaucracy. The situs of the professions includes 
those professionals not employed by the government. The agricultural 
situs is constituted almost entirely of farmers but also includes fishermen. 
Every nongovernment father in an occupation other than those of the 
aforementioned situses is classified as in business. 


FINDINGS 
Class and Status Mobility 


From Marx, functional theory, and Weber I have advanced contending 
hypotheses regarding the social closure of elites in modernizing societies. 
The social origins of medical students in Thailand are described in tables 
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TABLE 2 


OCCUPATIONAL CLASS or FATHERS OF MALE MEDICAL STUDENTS IN THAILAND, 1966 








Fathers of Males over 39 in 





Students* . Labor Force? Selectivity 
(9%) (%) Ratio 
Class (A) (B) (A/B) 
Elite: 
Employers and executives .............. 38 4 10 
Independent proprietors ..........-..... 43 5 9 
Middle management `... 7 1 7 
Independent workers and vendors .,....... 1 4 0.2. 
Independent farmers `... 4 74 0.05 
Eer tes ao ias 6 12 0.5 
ING “TESPONSE “usa taa 1 ae SS 
KREE 100 100 
* N=656 


+ N = 2,071,559. 


2 and 3. From the data in these tables we can assess the applicability of 
the three hypotheses regarding mobility into a patrimonial elite profession. 

The evidence displayed in table 2 indicates that the great majority of 
the medical students are from the elite classes. At least 38% of their fa- 
thers exercise control over employees within their places of work. Since 
in fact some of the fathers with one to five subordinates employ nonfam- 
ily members, the estimate of the proportion of executives and employers 
in table 2 is conservative. Over 80% of the fathers enjoy the social au- 
tonomy of executives and independents in their work. Very few occupy 
the relatively powerless positions of employees. 

The estimates in table 2 of the occupational class distribution for the 
total male population over 39 years of age in 1960 are approximations 
based on census statistics. The selectivity ratios are computed by divid- 


TABLE 3 


OCCUPATIONAL STATUS OF FATHERS OF MALE MEDICAL STUDENTS IN THAILAND, 1966 


Fathers of Males over 39 in 
Students* Labor Forcet Selectivity 
(96) (%) Ratio 
Status (A) (B) (A/B) 
Lt A A EE 33 0.8 41 
Upper-middle ............o.o.oo..... 48 3.2 15 
Lower-middle ...........oooooooo.» 18 9.8 1.9 
DOWEL. cdc bie eis ia 1 86.2 0.013 
Total fe A Se Be eee 100 100.0 


* N = 665. 
t N = 2,071,559. 
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ing the percentage of students’ fathers by the percentage of males in the 
general population who occupy corresponding positions. These ratios in- 
dicate that opportunities for entrance into the medical schools are extra- 
ordinarily biased in favor of the offspring of the elite classes. 

Dependable estimates of the capital assets and the political power of 
the students’ fathers are not available. A crude appraisal of wealth may 
be made from the students’ estimates on the questionnaire of the amount 
of their family’s income. Eighty percent of the students reported monthly 
family incomes of 1,501 baht or higher. These are unlikely to be very 
reliable data, given the limited access most Thai students have to infor- 
mation about limited parental incomes. However, since only 5.6% of the 
population have a monthly income of more than 1,500 baht (National 
Statistical Office 1963, p. 61), these data suggest the relatively substan- 
tial class resources of the students. Elite government officials often have 
political contacts useful for gaining entrance for their children to the best 
government primary and secondary schools. For medical students from 
business families without these political privileges, it is apparent that 
many can afford the expensive tuition and fees required by the best pri- 
vate schools. 

Recruitment into the medical profession appears less exclusive in the 
occupational prestige origins reported in table 3. These data indicate that 
over 30% of the male medical students are from elite prestige strata. A 
substantial degree of closure is thus maintained by the elite status groups, 
Inasmuch as they constitute less than 1% of the population. However, 
these data also indicate that the majority of the students are from non- 
elite prestige origins. The major point of origin is the upper-middle pres- 
tige stratum, the source of 48% of the students. Another 18% are from 
the lower-middle stratum. Only 1% of the students are from the lower 
prestige strata, which in Thai society include over four-fifths of the pop- 
ulation. 


Situs Mobility 


The most notable contrast among the three theories of elite mobility con- 
cerns situs mobility. This issue exemplifies the significance for compara- 
tive studies of Weber’s distinction between feudal (or postfeudal) and 
patrimonial mobility patterns. The situs origins of the medical students 
in Thailand are reported in table 4. Twenty-one percent of the students 
are from government families, and 5% are sons of professionals employed 
outside the government. The selectivity ratios of 5.7 and 18 indicate that 
state bureaucrats and nongovernment professionals are very successful in 
passing on their occupational advantages to their sons. Most of the stu- 
dents, however, are not from the situs groups historically linked with the 
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TABLE 4 


OCCUPATIONAL SITUS OF FATHERS oF Mate MEDICAL STUDENTS IN THAILAND, 1966 











Fathers of Males over 39 in 
Students* Labor Force? Selectivity 
(%) (96) Ratio 
Situs (A) (B) (A/B) 
Government ninia có 21.2 3.7 5.7 
Nongovernment professional ........ 5.3 0.3 18 
Business EH 67.7 17.4 3.9 
Agricultüre ada ala 5.3 78.5 0.068 
No response 2.0.0... . ccc cee ec eceee 0.6 sate ates 
LOCAL, rara bs 100.1 99.9 


* N = 666. 
t N = 2,071,559. 


bureaucracy and the universities. The majority, 68%, are from families 
engaged in commerce or industry. Despite the agrarian character of Thai 
society, only 5% of the students’ fathers work in agriculture. The great 
underrepresentation of farmers is indicated by the selectivity ratio of 
0.068. oo | 

A more detailed analysis of elite selection is provided by the cross- 
classification of stratification and situs origins in tables 5 and 6. Students 
selected from bureaucratic or professional families are likely to have fa- 
thers whose positions are ranked as elite in both class and status. The 
fathers of 66% of the students in this situs hold executive positions; those 
of another 10% are independently employed professionals. The consider- 
able power and prestige associated with these families is apparent in that 


TABLE 5 


OCCUPATIONAL CLASS oF FATHERS OF MALE MEDICAL STUDENTS BY SITUS _ 
IN THAILAND, 1966 


SITUS 
Government and 
Professions* Businesst Agriculturet 
CLASS CH l (96) (%) 
Elite: 
Employers and executives .......... 66 31 il 
Independent proprietors ............ 10 58 iat 
Middle management ............00005 13 5 3 
Independent workers and vendors .... Dë 1 a De 
Independent farmers ..........oooooo. Sc EH 83 
Employés ista S556 saad okies 11 5 3 
POUL: tee eet eee eee teas 100 ` 100 100 
*N—I176 
N =451 
N=35. 
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TABLE 6 


OCCUPATIONAL STATUS oF FATHERS OF MALE MEDICAL STUDENTS By SITUS 
In THAILAND, 1966 


SITUS 
Government and 
Professions* Businesst Agriculturet 
STATUS (96) (%) (%) 
Elte- o ARA 62 24 0 
Upper-middle ................o..... 37 54 31 
Lower-middle .........ooooocoom... 1 22 57 
Eenegung Q 0 11 


dk E 100 100 99 


nearly half are headed by men who can be said to rule the nation directly 
as either special-class officials or high-ranking military officers. Though 
only a small fraction of 1% of their generation received a higher educa- 
tion, 52% of the government and professional fathers attended a uni- 
versity, thus ensuring their credentials for an elite life-style. The state 
bureaucracy attempts to coordinate closely the powers and prestige asso- 
ciated with each of its positions and maintains a high degree of congru- 
ence between the dimensions of class and status among government off- 
cials. Thus, among these students there is about as much tendency toward 
elite status closure as there is toward elite class closure. For 13% of the 
students from government and professional families, the father is a third- 
class official, classified in table 5 as occupying a middle management level. 
Within the bureaucracy at large, the huge majority of positions are at 
lower-ranked “employee” levels. From these lower ranks, the fourth-class 
and nontitled employees, only 11% of the students are selected. 


A very different pattern of intergenerational mobility between occupa- 
tional ranks is observed for students from business families. Organized in 
terms of occupational class, the data in table 5 display a rate of mobility 
among business families almost as exclusive as that among families in 
the bureaucracy. Among the students from the situs of business, 89% 
have fathers who exercise elite levels of power in their work. No more 
than 5% of the fathers in business can be classified as employees. This 
pattern of class closure is in sharp contrast with the high rate of prestige 
mobility for those of business origins indicated by the data in table 6. Of 
such students, the majority, 54%, are from the upper-middle prestige 
strata; 22% are from the lower-middle strata. Even though their propor- 
tion of the students exceeds their proportion of the business population in 
society, business families with elite prestige contribute only a minority, 
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24%, of the students from business origins. This minority of prestigious 
business families own large industrial or commercial enterprises or other 
types of investments. Families at middle status ranks are primarily en- 
gaged in retail commerce, operating small family shops. The life-styles 
of the business families can be expressed by their middling levels of edu-. 
cation. Fifty-four percent of the fathers attended secondary schools, a 
level of educational attainment which is well above that of the general 
population. But in contrast with the students from government families, 
only 8% of those from business origins reported their fathers to have at- 
tended a university. 


Of the few fathers who were reported as farmers, most maintain their 
own farms without substantial hiring of nonfamily laborers. Further in- 
spection of income and crop information, however, indicates that the ma- 
jority of farmers sending sons into medical school may also be considered 
moderately wealthy businessmen. Even though Thailand is a predomi- 
nantly agrarian society, no more than 1% of the fathers of the medical 
students are engaged in rice farming in a manner and at a level of income 
like those of the majority of Thai peasants. 


I selected the case of medical students because, as I explained earlier, 
it is commonly assumed in Thailand that all young doctors wish to enter 
the patrimonial elite. To test this assumption, the questionnaire survey 
included several items concerning interest in government employment. On 
a list of questions about various government health agencies, all students, 
without exception, expressed a positive interest in some government 
agency; 69% chose at least one agency in which they would “very much” 
like to work. Interest in government employment bears especially on the 
several hypotheses concerning situs mobility from the bourgeoisie into the 
patrimonial elite. Among the students from business families, 70% re- 
sponded that they would “very much” like to work in some kind of gov- 
ernment agency. For example, a career within the Bangkok hospitals of 
the Department of Medical Services is attractive to 81% of the bourgeois 
students. A similarly high proportion, 83%, look favorably on employ- 
ment in the provincial hospitals of this agency. 


The Impact of Modernization 


Each of the three perspectives—Marx, functional theory, and Weber— 
asserts that various processes of modernization affect the course of elite 
mobility. Few studies, however, have been able to observe for an extended 
— period of time the processes of both modernization and mobility. This 
study, using materials from the archives of the student admissions offices 
of the medical schools, reports evidence (fig. 1) on several historical trends 
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Percentoge of Thal Labor Force Engaged in Manufacturing 





1930 1935 1940 1945 1950 1955 1960 1965 


Fic. 1~—Mobility and modernization trends in Thailand since 1932. Sources: (1) 
Medical school student admissions records; (2) Sternstein 1965, p. 17; (3) Thomlin- 
son 1971, pp. 56-57; (4) Ingram 1971, pp. 144, 285. 


of mobility into the Thai medical profession during an early period of 
modernization. 

Lipset and Zetterberg (1959, pp. 57-60) specify three processes of 
modernization which determine the pattern of mobility: industrialization, 
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urbanization, and bureaucratization. Figure 1 indicates that from less than 
2% before the revolution of 1932, the proportion of the labor force en- 
gaged in manufacturing had not yet attained the level of 4% in 1967. 
Between 1947 and 1967 the percentage of the population classified by the 
national census as living in urban centers rose from 10% to 14%. The 
measure selected for figure 1 as an indicator of the expansion of the medi- 
cal bureaucracy is the trend in first-year medical student enrollments. The 
combined first-year enrollments of the medical schools have increased 
tenfold, from fewer than 30 students each year in the 1930s to approxi- 
mately 300 in 1967. 

The medical profession has maintained a high and remarkably stable 
degree of class closure since the revolution of 1932. Figure 1 indicates 
that the proportion of students recruited from elite class origins has 
tended to fluctuate narrowly around the 90% level. Because an increase 
of about 5% in recruitment from employee families coincided with an 
equivalent decline in recruitment from farming families, there has been 
almost no change in the total proportion of students from the proletariat 
and peasantry. The relatively greater degree of fluctuation, small as it 
was, appearing in the early part of the period can probably be attributed 
to the very small numbers of students at that time and the events con- 
nected with the war in the 1940s. 

The class closure among the physicians contrasts sharply with the ris- 
ing trend of intergenerational status mobility from nonelite prestige strata 
reported in figure 1. Although the numbers of students from elite status 
families are large and have increased in recent decades, the proportion 
of students from such origins has steadily declined. The proportion of 
medical students from less honored origins has risen in recent years to 
about two-thirds of the total enrollment. 

A growing trend of situs mobility from the business sector into the gov- 
ernment’s medical bureaucracy is displayed in figure 1. Though the ab- 
solute number of students from government families has increased, a 
much larger increase characterizes those of business origins. In the past 
four decades the proportion of students from families working in com- 
mercial or manufacturing establishments has risen from about one-third 
to approximately two-thirds of the annual enrollment. Most of these 
business families own small but relatively prosperous shops. Shop keep- 
‘ers’ families are the major source of both status and situs mobility into 
the medical schools. Many of the fathers in these families have them- 
selves been upwardly mobile. Their mobility is manifested in their mod- 
erate level of material well-being and usually a primary or secondary 
education. However, the dominant qualities of these shop owners are not 
consumer and cultural sophistication but practical, sustained, frugal, and, 
above all, independent efforts to be successful in their work. 
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In contrast with the success of bourgeois families, peasant and prole- 
tarian families during the past four decades have not been able to raise 
appreciably the proportion of their sons entering the medical schools. Even 
in absolute numbers the increase has been very small. 


DISCUSSION 


In examining the Thai elites, both conflict and consensus analysts have 
considered only the evidence corresponding to the main concepts of their 
own limited theoretical perspectives. Emphasizing the concept of class, 
Marxian analysis indicates the class closure in the medical profession 
during recent decades. But by overlooking matters of status and patri- 
‘monial politics, this perspective fails to account for the high status of the 
medical profession, the considerable status mobility among physicians, 
and the large numbers of bourgeois students entering the state bureau- 
cracy. Functional analysis, by stressing the notion of status, demonstrates 
the rising prestige of the medical profession and the increasing rate of 
status mobility into this elite profession. But through neglect of class and 
situs considerations, functional analysis fails to explain the lack of mo- 
bility from the lower status level, the nonelite classes, and the peasantry. 

The theoretical legacy from Weber more adequately accounts for the 
Thai mobility patterns. Weber’s concept of patrimonial authority is espe- 
cially applicable to the Thai bureaucracy in that the bureaucratic elites 
both rule the nation politically and lead in matters of social honor. Main- 
taining a diverse array of cultural institutions in religion, education, the 
arts, the professions, and other domains, and curtailing any such institu- 
tions among the bourgeoisie and other situs groups, the state bureaucracy 
has no serious rivals as the arbiter of prestige. Many ambitious bourgeois 
enter the government not so much for patrimonial honor as for the oppor- 
tunity to pursue their bourgeois motives of industrious labor and capital 
gain. This does not detract from the patrimonial thesis, however, which 
is that ambitious persons from outside the ruling patrimonial situs per- 
ceive the bureaucracy to be a congenial place, for whatever purposes, in 
which to pursue their careers. In contrast with feudal society, in which 
the bourgeoisie is seen by its own sons during early modernization as the 
only attractive situs in which to seek fortune and honor, upwardly mobile 
bourgeois persons in a patrimonial system may elect either to remain in 
the bourgeoisie or to enter the officialdom of the state. 

Thai universities function as a major link between the ruling class in 
the bureaucracy and the newer, nonruling but powerful classes within the 
bourgeoisie. The patrimonial elite asserts its institutions, including the 
universities, to be the legitimate domains in which intellectual and pro- 
fessional interests should be pursued. This patrimonial monopoly of social 
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domains does not cut the bureaucracy off from other situs groups. Many 
from bourgeois families are permitted to enter the universities, and later 
the bureaucracy, after having demonstrated proficiency in a Thai preuni- 
versity curriculum dictated by the patrimonial rulers. Thai university 
culture is explicitly organized as a milieu for the training of bureaucratic 
officials. Rather than compete with the ruling class by founding their own 
universities, as they might in a feudal system, bourgeois elites send many 
of their talented offspring into the institutions of the patrimonial elites. 

The relationship of patrimonial authority to social change is manifested 
by the rising trend of mobility into the medical schools, which is attribut- 
able to political modernization more than to extensive economic or tech- 
nological change. The pace of Thai industrialization up to 1965 is indeed 
laggardly in comparison with—-and only remotely related to—the large 
increases in situs and status mobility into the medical schools, The mod- 
ernizing process that does correspond closely to these mobility trends is 
the expansion of the medical schools, a result of the ruling elite’s decision 
to assume responsibility for extending modern health facilities throughout 
the society. 

Two hypotheses can be offered as alternatives to the patrimonial inter- 
pretation of mobility from the bourgeois situs. One is that most students 
from business families are not in fact mobile but will become independent 
entrepreneurs operating bourgeois medical clinics just as their fathers own 
retail shops. Though many government physicians tend lucrative private 
clinics after official government hours, we have already seen that most 
doctors have entered the state bureaucracy in the past and that in 1966 
most bourgeois students continued to desire government employment. As 
long as opportunities exist in attractive government health agencies, they 
are likely to be sought by physicians from business origins. 

A second alternative hypothesis might claim that the mobility in ques- 
tion involves ethnicity more than situs. Among the students from business 
families, 55% have parents who are both Chinese, and another 15% have 
one Chinese parent, Thus it may be argued that these students enter the 
Thai bureaucracy to improve their ethnic status rather than to acquire 
the prestige of the patrimonial elite and that the process is basically one 
of ethnic assimilation. Assimilation is involved (Maxwell 1974, 1975), 
but the ethnic aspects of the mobility process operate within the context 
set by the patrimonial system. Patrimonial theory explains why a large, 
independently powerful, and prestigious Thai bourgeoisie has not devel- 
oped outside the boundaries of the government (Jacobs 19715, pp. 111- 
69) and why the prestige of the Thai patrimonial bureaucracy therefore 
attracts the sons of the Chinese bourgeoisie. 

Weber’s distinction between class and status is significant for this anal- 
ysis of Thai mobility patterns. Although nearly all of the medical stu- 
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dents’ fathers are characterized by wealth and occupational autonomy, 
only a minority of them enjoy an elite level of occupational prestige. The 
medical schools provide a channel for much upward movement from non- 
elite status levels. However, virtually no mobility emanates from the 
lower strata. It originates only in those status groups with an elite level 
of occupational autonomy and at least a moderate level of prosperity. 
For business families, wealth is necessary for sending children to the pri- 
mary and secondary schools that will increase their chances of entering 
the medical schools. Because almost all of the students’ fathers have both 
wealth and occupational autonomy, it is not possible to conclude with 
much assurance whether a father’s autonomy is a necessary condition for 
admission to medical school. Yet because Thai university admissions are 
so competitive, it seems probable that a distinctive kind of socialization 
operates within the families of many of these students to produce their 
high level of scholastic performance. Although I was not able to observe 
that socialization process, I nevertheless suspect that something more than 
wealth affects these child-rearing practices and that it is the sense of 
power which the fathers experience in their places of work. The centrality 
of autonomy in the consciousness of merchants in Thailand is indicated 
in the comment of a man who operated a moderately profitable street 
stall in Bangkok: “Although the earning power is comparatively small, 
I have freedom and the right to decide things for myself. I love to be my 
own boss” (Nitiwanakun 1970). 

The evidence reported here suggests many questions related to refine- 
ment of the theory of modernization and mobility. What are the principal 
periods of modernization of relevance for class, status, and situs mobility 
into elite professions? The simple dichotomy between “early” and “ad- 
vanced” periods surely provides an insufficient set of categories. The Thai 
medical profession in recent decades has been relatively closed to the non- 
elite classes, but might there have been a surge of class mobility into an 
elite profession at the onset of modernization? Does class closure relax 
at some later period of modernization or with the emergence of other 
modernizing forces such as industrialization? More broadly, under what 
conditions will a patrimonial elite and mobility into it remain ascendant 
as modernization proceeds? 


SUMMARY 


The medical profession occupies a position among the patrimonial elites 
in Thailand. This study of the occupational origins of male Thai medical 
students has found that almost all the subjects are from families in which 
the father is an employer, executive, or independent proprietor. This high 
degree of elite class closure has been steadily maintained during four re- 
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cent decades of modernization within Thai society. In contrast with this 
aspect of closure, the proportion of students from rionelite occupational 
prestige origins has risen so much during recent decades that by 1966 the 
majority of the students were characterized by upward status mobility 
into the medical elite. This phenomenon is linked with a rising rate of 
movement into the medical profession from the business situs, a trend 
which has no parallel among the peasantry. Within the situs of the gov- 
ernment bureaucracy a minority of the students are from nonelite status 
origins. A large majority of the students from business families are from 
middle-level status groups. 

The usefulness of Weber’s conception of patrimonial authority is sug- 
gested by these patterns of situs and status mobility. Within a theory of 
patrimonial society, one must consider both occupational class and pres- 
tige origins in order to explain recruitment into the Thai medical elite. 
These conclusions imply that the Marxian and functional theories of 
modernization and mobility are not so inapplicable to the Thai elite as 


they are incomplete in accounting for the relations between the two phe- 
nomena. 
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Samuel A. Stouffer’s 1954 survey is compared with replication data 
in the National Opinion Research Center’s 1972-73 General Social 
Surveys to check his predictions regarding the effects of generation, 
age, and education on tolerance of Communists and atheists. A flow 
graph model for difference equations involving categorical variables 
is used to organize the findings. Major conclusions are these: (1) 
there has been an average increase of about 23% in tolerant re- 
sponses; (2) about 4% of this increase is due to cohort effects on 
educational attainment, as Stouffer predicted; (3) about 5% is due 
to cohort replacement per se; (4) about 13% is due to increasing 
tolerance among all cohort and education groups, the opposite of 
what Stouffer predicted; and (5) about 1% is due to increased col- 
lege attainment not accounted for by cohort. 


In 1954, Samuel A. Stouffer studied tolerance of Communists, atheists, and 
socialists in a 4,933-case national sample. His classic monograph, Commu- 
nism, Conformity, and Civil Liberties, ventured this forecast: 


The data showed that [A] the older generation was less tolerant of 
nonconformists than the younger generation; also, that [B] within each 
group the less educated were less tolerant than the better educated. 

The fact also was brought out that [C] the older generation tended to 
have much less education than the younger—reflecting the big change in 
American school attendance in the past thirty years. 

Can we then forecast, we asked, that if external conditions are un- 
changed the younger people will be more tolerant when they grow older 
than their elders are now? 

. . . Much evidence points in this direction ... [C] more of the peo- 
ple who are moving from youth to middle age [are] better educated than 
their elders. ... 


1 This research was supported by National Science Foundation grant, GS38534, Data 
for 1954 were provided by the Inter-University Consortium for Political Research; 
data for-1972-73, by the National Opinion Research Center National Data Program 
under grants from the National Science Foundation and the Russell Sage Foundation, 
The analysis reported here draws heavily on unpublished research by Ann Stueve of 
the University oí California at Berkeley. A. Wade Smith and John Fry of the Na- 
tional Opinion Research Center assisted in preparation of the data and tables. 1 also 
wish to acknowledge the helpful comments of Stephen Fienberg, Leo Goodman, Joel 
Levine, Arthur Stinchcombe, and the anonymous AJS referees. 
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On the other hand, [D] even if the people who are now 30 may still 
be more tolerant when they reach 60 than their elders, they may on the 
average be somewhat less tolerant than they are now. This is suggested by 
the tendency, among people at the same educational level, for the older 
ones to be... less tolerant... . [Stouffer 1955, p. 107] 


THE ARGUMENT IN GRAPH TERMS 


Stouffer is talking about three variables—cohort (“generation”), educa- 
tional attainment, and tolerance—and three static propositions: (A) the 
older the cohort, the less the tolerance; (B) the greater the education, 
the greater the tolerance; (C) the older the cohort, the less the education. 

Following Stinchcombe (1968, pp. 130-48), the three propositions can 
be represented by 'the linear flow graph in figure 1. As is conventional in 


E T 


Education 


Cohort == me Y> Tolerance 


Fic. 1.—Flow graph for propositions A, B, and C. For cohort, older is the positive 
end, younger the negative. Solid lines indicate positive coefficients; dashed lines in- 
dicate negative coefficients. E and T are constants or “intercept” values. 


flow graphs, we have added two residuals: E for education and T for 
tolerance. Technically, they represent the constants in equations for the 
system (“intercepts” for the slopes associated with the coefficients). Sub- 
stantively, they may be viewed as the contribution of all variables ex- 
cluded from the model. 

Stouffer also adds a dynamic proposition: (D) net of all other vari- 
ables, tolerance will decline with time.? Nothing is said about two 
other matters that turn out to be relevant. Taking his silence as deliber- 
ate, we add two other propositions: (E) cohort change completely ac- 
counts for change in education, and (F) the coefficients A, B, and C do 
not change over time. As will be explained later, propositions A—F imply 
the “change graph” in figure 2. (The symbol, delta [A], may be read as 
the difference in value between a later and an earlier time.) 

If the six propositions are correct, Stouffer’s implicit dynamic argument 
may be read off figure 2. 


2 Stouffer does not distinguish between “period” and “age” effects in proposition D, 
although my impression is he is talking about age. Since the two are confounded in 
our analysis, we will call the time effect “period-age.” 
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Fic. 2.—Change graph for Stouffer’s argument 


1. Aconort Will be negative (the mean “oldness” of the population will de- 
cline over time). 

2. Arqucation Will be positive, since it equals Áconort * C and both have 
negative signs. (The departure of less well-educated, older cohorts will 
raise education.) 

3. Aroterance Will have one negative and two positive components: 


Arroterance = (Aconort * 4) + (Aconort ` C * B) + (Az). 
That is: 


a) Ay will be negative (from proposition D). 

b) Aconort ` 4 will be positive, since both terms are negative. (The de- 
clining proportion of less tolerant oldsters will raise tolerance.) 

Cl Aconort ` C ` B will be positive, since B is positive and the other two 
terms are negative. (The declining proportion of less well-educated 
oldsters will raise tolerance.) 


In brief, Stouffer’s prophecy boils down to two points: (1) cohort replace- 
ment will tend to increase tolerance directly and also via an increase in 
education levels, and (2) period-age will tend to decrease tolerance. Since 
the components have opposite signs, it is impossible to predict whether 
the net change in tolerance will be positive or negative. We will now pro- 
ceed to check these propositions with national survey data. 


DATA 


The original Stouffer study was an area probability sample of the Amer- 
ican population 21 years of age and older living in private households, 
with a completion rate of 84% (see Stouffer 1955, appendix A). In 1972 
and 1973, the National Opinion Research Center (NORC) repeated nine 
of the original Stouffer tolerance items in its General Social Survey 
(GSS). The GSS is a “modified probability” sample of the same uni- 


3 The General Social Survey (GSS) is an annual national sampling supported by the 
National Science Foundation that replicates a wide variety of sociological variables. 
Data from the study are disseminated to any interested person, at cost, immediately 
upon completion of the coding and keypunching, through the cooperation of the 
Roper Public Opinion Research Center, Williams College, Williamstown, Mass. The 
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verse, except that age is expanded to include persons 18—20 years old. By 
pooling the two GSS files and excluding 93 persons under 21 years of age 
and 18 cases lacking information on all three variables, we have 3,006 
cases for comparison with Stouffer’s 4,904 (4,933 minus 29 cases lacking 
information on all three variables). We will use these two data sets to 
check Stouffer’s forecast over an 18-19-year interval. | 

In the original Stouffer questionnaire, age is coded 21-29, 30-39, 40-49, 
50-59, and 60 years and older. For simplicity we used three groups, 21- 
39, 40-59, and 60 plus years, and termed them Young, Middle-aged, and 
Older. We can find the same cohorts in the 1972 and 1973 surveys by 
adding 18- or 19-year-olds* to these numbers, which also include a “new 
generation” of adults who reached age 21 in 1955 and after. This classifi- 
cation gives four cohort groups for analysis: 

1. The Older Cohort—persons age 60 or older in 1954 and 79 or older 
in 1973. They were born in 1894 or before and reached age 16 in 1910 
or earlier. 

2. The Middle-aged Cohort——persons age 40-59 in 1954 and 59-78 in 
1973. They were born between 1895 and 1914 and reached age 16 be- 
tween 1911 and 1930. 

3. The Younger Cohort—Persons age 21-39 in 1954 and 40-58 in 1973. 
They were born between 1915 and 1933 and reached age 16 between 
1931 and 1949, 

4, The New Generation—persons under age 21 in 1954 and 21-39 in 
1973 (21-38 in 1972). They were born in 1933 or later and reached 
age 16 in 1949 and after. Persons in the New Generation were too 
young for the Stouffer study but appear in the 1972—73 data. 

The second variable, educational attainment, was assessed by these 
questions: Stouffer: “What is the last grade you finished in school?” 
(seven precoded answers from “None” to “College graduate”). General 
Social Survey: “(a) What is the highest grade in elementary or high 
school that you finished and got credit for? (b) Did you ever get a high 
school diploma? (c) Did you complete one or more years of college for 
credit?” We assume that persons saying “yes” to question c match Stouf- 
fer’s “College, not graduate” and “College graduate” categories; persons 
answering “yes” to b but not c match Stouffer’s “High School (12)” cate- 
gory; and all others match Stouffer’s “None,” “Grammar School (1-6) ” 
“Grammar School (7-8),” and “High School (9-11)” categories. The 
three groups will be termed “College,” “High School,” and “Grade School” 
(or “Grade”). 


Stouffer data were obtained through the courtesy of the Inter-University Consortium 
for Public Opinion Research. 


+ In fact, the tape used for 1972 had age coded in 10-year units. Thus, cohort defini- 
tions for 1972, but not for 1973, are off from one to two years, The discrepancy has 
little or no practical effect but should be borne in mind by anyone seeking to con- 
tinue or extend this analysis in his own use of the GSS data. 
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TABLE 1 


WORDING OF COMMUNIST AND ATHEIST ITEMS 


Question Response Categorles 


There are always some people whose ideas are considered 
bad or dangerous by other people. For instance, somebody 
who is against all churches and religion .. . 


A. If such a person wanted to make a speech in your city Yes, allowed to speak 
(town, community) against churches and religion, Not allowed 
should he be allowed to speak, or not? Don't know 
No answer 
B. Should such a person be allowed to teach in a college Yes, allowed to teach 
or university, or not? Not allowed 
Don’t know 
No answer 
C. If some people in your community suggested that a Favor 
book he wrote against churches and religion should Not favor 
be taken out of your public library, would you favor Don’t know 
removing this book, or not? No answer 


Now, I should like to ask you some questions about a 
man who admits he is a Communist. 


A. Suppose this admitted Communist wanted to make a Yes, allowed to speak 
speech in your community. Should he be allowed to Not allowed 
speak, or not? Don’t know 

No answer 

B. Suppose he is teaching in a college. Should he be fired, Yes, fired 

or not? Not fired 
Don’t know 
No answer 

C. Suppose he wrote a book which is in your public Favor 
library. Somebody in your community suggests that Not favor 
the book should be removed from the library. Would Don’t know 
you favor removing it, or not? No answer 


The tolerance items, taken verbatim from Stouffer, appear in table 1. 
A similar trio of Stouffer-GSS items dealing with “a person who favored 
government ownership of all the railroads and all big industries” are not 
included in this report because preliminary inspection of the data showed 
their pattern to be about the same as that for atheists and Communists. 


ANALYSIS 


Flow graph models such as figures 1 and 2 can be estimated using regres- 
sion techniques (for such an analysis of these data, see Stinchcombe 
[1974]). Nevertheless, we shall use a different, but closely related, tech- 
nique for handling categorical data with flow graphs (a) because no level 
of measurement assumptions is required, (b) because the technique gives 
us interesting information about interactions and differential category ef- 
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fects that would be swept under the rug in regression analysis, and (c) 
because of arbitrary personal preference. l 

The method is simple enough; we will develop it by example as we 
proceed. The Appendix reviews the key concepts; for a more detailed ex- 
planation, see Davis (1976). Before proceeding, it is necessary to discuss 
alternative models for change data. 


Change Models 


Consider a prior categorical variable, K—for example, cohort—and a de- 
pendent dichotomy-—for example, the proportion Grade on education— 
with measures of K and Y in independent samples of the same universe 
at Time I and Time IL-Jor example, 1954 and 1972-73. (We do not as- 
sume a panel design with repeated measures on the same subject.) 

To pick a change model, the relevant data are the proportions Y for 
each category of K at each time. Table 2 gives a schematic layout. Read- 


TABLE 2 


FRAMEWORK FOR ANALYZING CHANGE IN A CATEGORICAL SYSTEM 


PROPORTION Y 


CATEGORY Geen 
or E Time I Time H dy d Pry v 
(fap (A — fan Pan dl — Parr) 
K, RS Pa Part Parr CR Par A ~o yo oo Var T Van 
K, esas EAA Pox Pou Porn = Pay Etc. Etc. Etc. 
E ree Poy a door ta Etc. Etc. Etc. 
PLE ste Etc. Etc. Etc. Etc, Ete. 


ing across the top row of table 2, we see: (a) Żar and Parr, the proportions 
Y for cases in the a category of & at Time I and Time IT; (b) da the per- 
centage difference between par and Par; (C) Var, the variance of Par, fol- 
lowing the usual textbook formula for estimating the variance of a pro- 
portion; (d) ver, the variance for Bur" and (€) var + Yen, the variance 
for da, following the usual textbook formula. 

Goodman (1963, pp. 97-98) gives simple methods for testing the fol- 
lowing hypotheses in contingency tables with conditional ds: (1) the dis 
differ among each other, or (2) each d, estimates a common universe 
value, d—(a) which is zero or (b) which is not zero. 

Let us now consider how to interpret such tests when Goodman’s tech- 
niques are applied to change data. A test has been made for significant 
changes in the marginal proportions of K. Figure 3 gives a typology of 
possibilities. 
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Case 0: identical systems, no change.—If there is no change in the 
marginals for K and d = 0, we infer no change in y (Ay = 0), no change 
in K (A, = 0), and no change in the K-Y coefficients. (To see the reason 
for inferring stable coefficients, we remember that each coefficient is a 
difference in proportion Y for two categories of K. If these proportions 
do not change, the differences between them also do not change.) Thus, 
we infer the K-by-Y tables at Times I and IT are identical, save for N 
and random error. 

Case O serves as a benchmark by defining “stability” and is useful for 
deciding when data sets are sufficiently similar to justify pooling them 
into a common file. 

Case 1: “demographic? change—Here we have a change in the level 
of the prior variable, K, but d = 0; there are no changes in Y within 
categories of K. Necessarily, the K-Y coefficients do not change. In such 
models, the total change in Y is given by multiplying each change in K; 
by its KrY coefficient and summing. (Of course, if the coefficients are all 
zero, changes in the level of K will not produce changes in Y.) 

When we interpret a linear equation by saying “a unit increase in X 
will be followed by a (value of coefficient) change in Y,” we are using 
model 1. Following Stinchcombe (1968, chap. 3), we call this a “demo- 
graphic” model because it accounts for change in a dependent variable 
by changes in the population composition for a prior variable. 

Case 2: K unrelated.—In case 2 there is an identical change in Y 
within each category of K and no change in the marginals for K. Since 
the K-Y coefficients are constant and K does not shift in level, the change 
in Y, estimated by the value of d, has nothing to do with variable K. K 
may or may not be associated with Y, but it has nothing to do with the 
observed change in Y. 

Case 3: partly demographic—Case 3 combines cases 1 and 2. Since the 
level of K changes and there is no variation in the d’s, demographic change 
occurs. Since d is other than zero, there are also changes in Y within cate- 
gories of K that cannot be accounted for by differences between K’s cate- 
gories. In this model, demographic change accounts for part, but not all, 
of the change in Y. 

Case 4: unequal rates.— Here we have a situation where the de are un- 
equal; the changes in Y have different magnitudes in different categories 
of K. Table 3 gives a hypothetical example. 

In the base category of K (see the Appendix for a discussion of base 
categories), d equals +.200, while in K, it is +.040, and in Ky it is 
—.300. Inevitably, the coefficients (the difference in proportion Y be- 
tween K, and the base and between K, and the base) change from Time 
I to Time II. The right-hand column in table 3 shows the differences be- 
tween the Time I and Time II d's for K, and K,. The same numbers 
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TABLE 3 


HYPOTHETICAL EXAMPLE OF A TYPE 4 MODEL 


PROPORTION Y COEFFICIENT 
CATEGORY CONSTANT A EE CHANCE IN 
or K Proportion Timel Time D dy Time I Time II COEFFICIENT 
K, EE 400 500 .200 — 300 + .400 —.100 —.500 
Ka dE 350 .200 .240 -4,040 +.100 —.060 —.160 
Kare EE .250 .100 300 -+-,200 ; gar 
Total ...... 1.000 .295 .239 — O56 


NoTE.—A, = (—.500 - .400) + (—.160 - .350) + .200 = —.056. 


would emerge if we compared the base d with the d's for the other cate- 
gories. Thus, 


Accetticient c zz (Cu Cy) = de — degase- 


The expression Acoerricien: May be viewed as a measure of relative degree 
of change. If it is positive, the category has increased more (decreased 
less) in proportion Y than the base; if negative, the opposite; if zero, the 
category and the base show identical values of d. It is easy to show (when 
the K marginals are constant) that the total change in Y is given by 
multiplying each K marginal by its value of Acoetticient and summing. 

Substantively, we may view a case 4 model as one in which change in 
Y is accounted for by differential rates of change among categories whose 
marginal proportions remain constant. Sociological theories of “massifica- 
tion and differentiation” (Glenn 1967) employ this kind of model. 

Case 5: partly demographic and unequal rates —The final model might 
better be called the “kitchen sink,” since it includes aspects of models 
14, With changing marginals for K and unequal values of d;, the total 
change in Y is decomposed into three parts: (1) the Time II marginals 
for K times their change in coefficient; (2) the marginal change in K 
times the original Time 1 coefficients; and (3) the value of d in the base 
category of K. The first may be viewed as a contribution from unequal 
rates; the second, as the contribution from “demographic change”; and 
the third, as a frame of reference. Case 5, in fact, is the general model. 
The other cases occur when particular parameters are set to zero. Figure 
4 gives the general flow graph for K and Y. 

Calculations necessary to choose a model will be explained as we ana- 
lyze the actual data. For now, we merely note that Stouffer’s implicit 
change model (fig. 2) implies case 1 data for change in educational at- 
tainment and case 3 for change in tolerance. 

We now turn to an analysis of the Stouffer data in 1954 and 1972-73. 
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d in BASE CATESORY 





Fic. 4.—General flow graph for change in proportion Y as a function of a prior 
categorical variable, K. 


CHANGE IN COHORT AND EDUCATION 


Table 4 gives the distribution of cases into the four cohort groups for 
1954 and 1972-73, To test the significance of the A, parameters, we first 
calculated the variance for each difference, as in table 2, and took its 
square root to get the standard deviation. These formulas assume simple 
random sampling (SRS). It is well known that multistage samples of the 
sort analyzed here tend to have higher variances. Since a number of 
studies have shown that multistage variances are typically twice as large 
as SRS variances (Moser and Kalton 1972), we shall routinely multiply 
the v’s by two and the standard deviations by 1.5 (a conservative approx- 
imation of \/2 = 1.414). The adjusted os are next multiplied by two to 
give conventional .95 confidence levels. Since the changes for the Older 
and Younger Cohorts are well outside the two o confidence bands, the 
Als are significant. The +-0.419 increase for the New Cohort is inherently 
significant and was not tested. 
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TABLE 4 


COHORT DISTRIBUTIONS, 1954 AND 1972-73 


1954 1972-73 
Cohort* Proportion Proportion A la 
Older tarada .202 017 —.185 
(.018) 
VOUNGER cti is 423 346 —.077 
(.033) 
New Generation .............. 000 419 +.419 
Middle-aged ...............4.. 379 .218 —.157 
Total estandar aa 1.000 1.000 C00 
Total. CASS uri radeon 4,904 3,006 
Total no answer .............. 29 1117 
Total N AN 4,933 3,117 


* Definitions given in tert. 

t Includes 93 cases of respondents age 18-20. 

Table 4 confirms the facts of life. The Older Cohort's shares of the 
adult population have declined appreciably. While the Older and Middle- 
aged groups made up 58% of Stouffer's sample, they are only 24% of 
the 1972-73 cases. The New Generation, too young for Stouffer's study, 
now makes up about 42% of the population 21 and older. 

Table 5 gives educational attainment by cohort for 1954 and 1972-73. 
To model the first two variables, cohort and education, we must choose 


TABLE 5 
EDUCATIONAL ATTAINMENT BY COHORT, 1954 AND 1972-73 
(PROPORTIONS) 
EDUCATION 
YEAR AND COHORT Grade High College TOTAL N 
1954: 
Older: Yecla 762 138 .100 1.000 930 
Middle-aged ............ 652 Bye 171 1.000 1,761 
VOUNDEEL. sion .428 366 .206 1.000 1,976 
NEW 9 EE ee Lk DEE ege ane EEN 
Toll E 579 .249 172 1.000 4,667* 
1972-73 
A A eats .646 125 229 1.000 48 
Middle-aged ............ 603 .209 188 1.000 627 
VoOunger icons .412 320 .269 1.001 1,001 
INOW tia 223 376 401 1.000 1,218 


Total See 378 316 306 1.000 2,894+ 


* N’s differ from table 4 because of “no answer” cases on education: 237 in 1954, 112 in 1972-73. 
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TABLE 6 


STATISTICAL TESTS FOR EDUCATIONAL CHANGES WITHIN COHORT 


Category and Calculation Older Middle-aged Younger Total 
Grade: 

EE 162 LES 428 

ee ee ee .646 .603 412 

So) he ee —.116 —.049 —.016 

AD Das 004959 000511 .000366 

A setae 041 400 559 ae 

DC Wi Ge. ere — 00476 —.01960 — 00894 —.033 = d 
(dy — d)? 

7) e ............. 1.389 0.501 0.790 2.68 
dy? 

8) —— ia dela 2.713 4.699 0.699 8.111 
Uk 

College: 

DE EE .100 .171 .206 

el tee e .229 .188 .269 

KN EE +-.129 -+.017 +.063 

A) Vix sis ob bate nan ie pes 003775 .000324 000279 

eege .038 445 517 EE 

OMA use +.00490 .00757 03257 +.045 =d 
(d, — d)? 

7) —— ....... . ss. 1.869 2.420 1.161 5.450 

UE 

de 

AE Os 4.408 0.892 14.226 19.526 
Hr 


among cases 1, 3, and 5, since there are changes in our K variable. The 
calculations suggested by Goodman (1963) are simple, but as they may be 
relatively unfamiliar, we will review them step by step. (Table 6 gives 
the figures.) In row 1 of table 6 we see the 1954 proportions for the three 
cohort groups (the New Generation is excluded, since there are no 1954 
data for it); in row 2, the 1972-73 proportions; in row 3, the within- 
cohort changes, d; and in row 4, the estimated variances for the differ- 
ences, with no correction (as yet) for multistage sampling. 

The next step is to estimate d, the pooled change. Goodman tells us 
that d is the weighted average of the d,’s where the weights are inverse 
to the v's. Row 5 gives the weights, obtained by finding the reciprocal of 
each variance, summing, and dividing each by the sum. To find d, we 
multiply each d, by its weight, as shown in row 6. The row sum is —.033, 
our estimate of the common within-cohort change in proportion Grade 
assuming no interactions. 

Row 7 gives Goodman's test for differences among the d,’s, the inter- 
action effects. We subtract each d, from d square the difference, divide 
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by vx, and sum. The sum, 2.68, is distributed as x? with degrees of free- 
dom equal to K — 1. To correct for multistage sampling, we divide the 
sum by two (which is tantamount to multiplying each v by two), obtain- 
ing 1.34. (For two degrees of freedom, P > .50.) 

Having inferred homogeneity among the dys, we may test the signifi- 
cance of d, the pooled estimate, by squaring each d;, dividing it by vx, 
and summing. The sum is distributed as x? with K degrees of freedom. 
(For the sum 8.111/2 = 4.056, P > .20.) We infer d = .000. There is 
no reliable within-cohort change in the proportion Grade from 1954 to 
1972-73. 

The bottom panel in table 6 gives similar steps for analyzing within- 
category change in the proportion College. The adjusted vi for interac- 
tion, 2.725, is not significant (P > .20), but the adjusted x? for d, 9.763, 
is significant (.05 > P > .02). We infer a significant increase, +.045, 
in the proportion College within each cohort. Technically, the result is 
simple: for College we must add a residual change of +.045 to our model; 
substantively, however, this result is a bit of a mystery. 

Could the result be produced by nonrandom sampling biases? It could 
if the GSS were biased toward higher education or the Stouffer study were 
biased toward lower education. Indirect evidence suggests, however, that 
this is not the case. In a separate analysis, we tabulated Grade—High 
School—College in the well-known University of Michigan Election Studies 
(for 1952, 1956, 1958, 1960, 1962, 1964, 1966, 1968, 1970, 1972) and 
ran the least-squares trend lines for the marginal proportions. We got a 
good fit (R? = .931, standard error of the estimate — .0189, for Grade 
School; R? = .904, standard error of the estimate = .0138, for College). 
Although there were no election studies in 1954 or 1973, we can use the 
regression equations to estimate what SRC (Survey Research Center, Uni- 
versity of Michigan) would have obtained for these years. These results 
appear in table 7. 

The Stouffer-GSS figures are very close to the Michigan estimates. Since 
the Michigan sample is technically excellent and carried out in essentially 
the same way for both study periods, the bias explanation is not sufficient. 
Whether the result can be explained—by adult education, differential mor- 
tality, immigration, some sort of changing bias in many survey organiza- 
tions or Type I error—is unknown. 

We now know we must use a case 3 model for change in cohort and 
education. The parameters required are the As from table 4; the College 
residual, +.045; and the K-Y coefficients. Since the model assumes con- 
stant coefficients, we pool the estimates from 1954 and 1972-73. The 
technique is exactly the same as that for estimating the pooled a’s. 

The Middle-aged Cohort was chosen as the base category for cohort 
and High School as the base for education; table 8 gives the results. The 
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TABLE 7 


MARGINAL PROPORTIONS FOR EDUCATION IN MICHIGAN ELECTION SERIES, 
STOUFFER, AND GENERAL SOCIAL SURVEY 


Grade High School College Total 
1954: 
DLOUMEE der eda tne wee 579 240 172 1.000 
Michigan” te ge lee 559 269 172 1.000 
Difference ......oooo..oo».. +,020 —.020 ¿000 
1972-73: 
General Social Survey ....... 378 316 Kid 1.000 
Michigan" sii cence ate. ia 368 344 288 1.000 
Difference .......o..o.oooo... +.010 —.028 +-.018 


* See text for explanation of regression estimates. 


pooled differences (1954 only for the New Cohort) confirm Stouffer’s (C) 
proposition, that the older generation tends to have much less education. 
Compared to the Middle-aged Cohort, the Older are higher in proportion 
Grade (+.106) and lower in proportion College (—.066), while the 
Younger and Middle-aged Cohorts are lower in Grade (—.215 and —.380) 
and higher in College (+-.047 and +.213). Figure 5 arranges all of these 
parameters as a flow graph model for cohort and education, as in case 3 
in figure 3. 

By multiplying source values by coefficients and summing, we can ac- 
count for the marginal shift in education between 1954 and 1972-73, as 
shown in table 9. The numbers may be interpreted as follows. First, we 
apply the residual (.000 or +-.045) to the base category, since this is our 
estimate of the increase within the base group. Then, we see how other 
categories raise or lower the total because of their change in marginal 


TABLE 8 


COEFFICIENTS FOR COHORT AND EDUCATION 











DIFFERENCE IN 
PROPORTIONS 
EDUCATION CATEGORY AND a nts 
CoHorr COMPARISON 1954 1972-73 PooLED ADJUSTED x* P df 
Grade: 
Older vs. Middle-aged .... -+.110 +.043 +.106 19.05 <.001 2 
Younger vs. Middle-aged .. —.224 —.191 —.215 128.85 <.001 2 
New vs. Middle-aged ..... tats —.380 (—.380) 130.66 <.001 1 
College: 
Older vs. Middle-aged .... — O71 +.041 -—.066 14.40 <.001 2 


Younger vs. Middle-aged ..  -+-.035 +.081 -+-.04.7 11.15 <.01 2 
New vs. Middle-aged ..... iba +.213  (+.213) 42.36 <.001 1 
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-.185 = Som ere 







COLLEGE 


+,419 = 


d = +,045 


Fic. 5.—Flow graph model for cohort and education, 1954 and 1972-73 


TABLE 9 


MARGINAL SHIFT IN EDUCATION BETWEEN 1954 AND 1972-73 


Change in Grade: 


Prior: Older Cohort ............... —.185 - +.106 —.0196 
Base category: Middle-aged Cohort .. 0000  (-—.033) 
Later: 
Y ounger: EE —.077 - —.215 = +.0166 | 
5 — 1426 
New Generation ................ +.419 - —.380 = —.1592 Í 
A A —.1622 (—.1952) 
Raw TEEN — 201 
Change in College: 
Prior: Older Cohort ............... —.185 - —.066 + .0122 
Base category: Middle-aged Cohort .. +-.045 
Later: 
Younger Cohort ................ —.077 - +.047 = a 4.0882 
New Generation ................ +-.419 - +.213 = +.0888 ` 
LOLL EE -+.1424 
Raw datas) EEN +.134 


proportions and greater or lesser education. The Older Cohort raises Col- 
lege +-.0122 and lowers Grade —.0196 because it is less well educated 
and declining in size. The two newer cohorts have the opposite effect; 
they raise College and lower Grade.® 


5 The Younger Cohort actually shows miniscule effects in the opposite direction. They 
are better educated than the Middle-aged Cohort, but their “share of the market” 


is declining. The strong contributions coming from New Cohort more than offset 
these effects. 
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TABLE 10 


MARGINAL DISTRIBUTIONS FOR TOLERANCE ÍTEMS, 1954 AND 1972-73 
(PROPORTION MORE TOLERANT) 


1954 1972-73 
Irei Proportion N Proportion N å 
Atheist: 
Speech! Sloe ce neds eoni KX 4,800 .662 3,069 +.280 
BOOK: reg 318 4,664 .710 3,013 +337 
Teacher AA .124 4,740 419 2,990 +.295 
Communist 
Speech ciencias Pes 282 4,701 573 3,024 -+-,291 
BOGOR iaa .289 4,566 577 2,995 +.288 
Teacher .....oooo ooo... 064 4,701 .380 2,905 +.316 
ENEE can 23% si 554 rr +301 


The modeled changes in College are quite close to the raw data, but 
less so for Grade because we decided to treat the residual value (—.033) 
as unreliable.? To a considerable degree the results confirm Stouffer’s pre- 
diction. Cohort changes of the sort he predicted—the replacement of 
older, less well-educated Americans by younger, better educated ones— 
account for most, but not all, of the increased educational attainment be- 
tween 1954 and 1972-73. 


COHORT, EDUCATION, AND TOLERANCE 


We come now to the dependent variable, change in levels of tolerance. 
After eliminating the generally small number of “no answers” and “don’t 
knows,” we dichotomized each item to make the “more tolerant” response 
positive. The original codebook marginals allow us to see the general 
trend, as shown in table 10. 

Each of the items shows a distinct increase in tolerance. Although the 
marginals differ, each shows a net increase rather close to the average 
change of -+-.301. In 1954, these six items show an average of .252 choos- 
ing the more tolerant alternative, while in 1972-73 the proportions rose 
to an average of .554. The A’s for the atheist items are about the same 
as those for Communists, suggesting that the decline in the Cold War 
spirit cannot provide a simple explanation for the changes. Whether co- 
hort and educational changes can give an explanation, as Stouffer pre- 
dicted, is the question we now address. 


6 This illustrates an interesting difference between this method and regression analysis. 
In regression models, the means must come out correctly, but the calculated coeffi- 
cients may differ from the data because of interaction effects. In the categorical ap- 
proach, however, the coefficients are estimated from the data and the fitted means 
may differ from the modeled figures. 
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We tabulated cohort by education by each of the six tolerance items 
within the 1954 and 1972-73 studies. Since each of the six items gave 
about the same pattern of proportions, the results are pooled in table 11. 
Thus, each proportion in table 11 is the average of six tolerance propor- 
tions, and each base N is the average of the six bases. 


TABLE 11 


COHORT BY EDUCATION BY TOLERANCE, 1954 AND 1972-73 
(MEAN Proportion GIVING More TOLERANT RESPONSE 
AVERAGED OVER SIX ITEMS) 


LESS THAN HIGH SCHOOL Drop SCHOOL GRADUATE COLLEGE 
ConorrT 1954 1972-73 1954 1972-73 1954 1972-73 
Older bës .185 361 426 
(31) (6) (11) 
,.142 .228 .208 
(709) (128) (93) 
Middle-aged ... .248 426 510 
(378) (131) (118) 
176 308 408 
(1,148) (312) (301) 
Younger ....... 361 510 695 
(412) (320) (269) 
.204 317 .503 
(845) (724) (407) 
New 
Generation .. 454 .668 321 
(272) (458) (488) 


In table 11, if we read up each column, the proportions increase; in 
each year and each educational level, the older cohorts are less tolerant. 
If we read across each row, the proportions increase (save for Older-Col- 
lege in 1954); within cohort and year, the better educated are more tol- 
erant. Finally, if we examine the diagonals in each “box,” the upper right 
percentage is always greater than the lower left; each cohort and educa- 
tional group was more tolerant 18.5 years later. Thus, Stouffer’s cohort 
and education differences still hold, but he was incorrect in part of his 
prediction. As each group aged, it became more tolerant, not less tolerant. 

The techniques of categorical modeling, as in tables 2, 6, and 8, allow 
us to state these conclusions more precisely. Table 12 summarizes the re- 
sults. 

Table 12 has no significant interaction effects, but each coefficient is 
significant, thus confirming Stouffer’s propositions A and B, that “the 
older generation was less tolerant” and “the less educated were less toler- 
ant.” But, as Stouffer did not say, there is a significant within-category 
increase of 4-.131, an across-the-board increase in tolerance within cohort 
and education groupings. 
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TABLE 12 


PARAMETER ESTIMATES FOR TOLERANCE IN TABLE 11 


INTERACTION SIGNIFICANCE OF d 
DIFFERENCE IN Ee 
TOLERANCE Pootxpd x™ df P x** di P 
Year: 
1972-73 vs. 1954 ......... +.131 705 8 >50 553 9 <.001 
Cohort: 
Older vs. Middle-aged .... —.055 535 5 “30 121 6 10>P>.05 
Younger vs. Middle-aged .. +.055 7.00 5 >20 168 6 <.02 
New vs. Middle-aged ..... +.116 115 2 Ap 124 3 =<01 
Education: 
College vs. High School ... -+.141 7.1 6 >30 4945 7 <.001 
Grade School vs. 
High School ........... —.137 4.2 6 >50 5925 7 <.001 


* Divided by two to adjust for multistage sampling, as explained {n text. 


Figure 6 presents these results, along with those in figure 5, as a flow 
graph model of change in tolerance. By multiplying source and residual 
values by their appropriate arrow coefficients and summing, we can de- 
compose the modeled change, as shown in table 13. 





-.185 = Bon 


de + ,045 d = + ,131 


Fic. 6.—Flow graph model for change in cohort, education, and tolerance, 1954 and 
1972-73. 
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TABLE 13 


DECOMPOSITION OF CHANGE IN TOLERANCE FROM FIGURE 6 





Source Change 
Prior (Older Cohort): 
DICE EE —.185 - —.055 +.01018 
Via education: 
Grade naa —.185 - +.106 - —.137 = +.00269 
CORE ai ad —.185 * —.066 - +.141 == +.00172 
Within Middle-aged Cohort ........ +.131 
Later: 
Direct i 
Younger Cohort a — DI: +.0558 = ESO 4.04436 
New Generation ............... +..419 - 4.116 = +.0486 
Via education: 
As A EE E —.077 + —.215 + —,137 = —.00227 
419 + —.380 - —.137 = +.02181 } SE 
A 1in.conest E E S —.077 + +.047 - +.141 = —.00051 } 
419 + +.213 © +.141 = +.01258 SE 


College change not accounted for 


BY CORO de es -+.045 + +.141 +-.00635 
Toal ue siewe ee btateew ee ean +.22791 
Raw data ............8. aver +.2827 


The table decomposes change in tolerance into (a) direct effects of 
changes in cohort composition, summing to +.05454; (b) indirect effects 
of cohort changes operating through their impact on education, summing 
to 4-.03602; (c) a contribution from the increase in College not accounted 
for by cobort changes, +.00635; and (d) the residual within-cohort-and- 
educational-group increase, +-.131. These changes sum to +.22791, which 
differs from the raw data change of -++.2827 because of interaction effects 
that were shown to be nonsignificant. 

How do Stouffer’s predictions stand up? He was correct in predicting 
the +-.03602 increase coming from cohort effects on educational levels. 
He was wrong, however, in predicting the “period-age” effect to be nega- 
tive. It is positive and of nontrivial magnitude, +.131. He did not fore- 
see the direct effect of cohort replacement, net of education, of -+.05454, 
or the mysterious residual increase in College and its contribution of 
+-.00635; but neither contradicts his line of reasoning. In sum, the im- 
plicit Stouffer model accounts for about 10 of the 23 units of increase, 
while the remaining +.13 represent a false prediction. Rather than be- 
coming more conservative as they moved through the 1950s, 1960s, and 
early 1970s, Americans became more tolerant, regardless of their cohort 
or education group. 

This residual increase is perhaps the most interesting finding in the 
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analysis, but it is difficult to interpret. Because age and period are neces- 
sarily confounded in the design, we cannot say the data refute the hy- 
pothesis that aging induces conservativism. But we can argue that if a 
“natural” negative effect for age has been offset by a positive period ef- 
fect, the period effect is really extraordinary! 

Could the residual occur because our categories were too coarse? Í 
doubt it. Without going into detail, it is easy to show that collapsing 
categories produces spurious residual ds only when the subcategory pro- 
portions change considerably. Aside from the Older Cohort, I doubt that 
mortality has been sufficient to change age proportions and years-of-school 
proportions much within the broad categories we used. 

Why, then, have Americans become much more tolerant than can be 
accounted for by changes in cohort and education? It is hard to find non- 
circular hypotheses, save for our previous negative observation that de- 
cline in Cold War tensions seems implausible because the change for athe- 
ists is about the same as the change for Communists. To invoke “the cli- 
mate of the times,” the “effect of media,” “shifts in values,” and so forth, 
is to say nothing concrete. Alas, as best we know, there are no national 
data for the Stouffer items between 1954 and 1972-73, so it is impossible 
to tell whether specific events are related to change. To dig into the prob- 
lem, it seems that our only choice is to examine trends in other attitude 
and opinion items to see whether the same patterns turn up in race rela- 
tions, sex, family matters, and similar GSS items where baseline data are 
available. 

To summarize, I take the liberty of quoting the anonymous referee’s 
comments on the first draft of this paper: 


I would say that there is solid empirical ground for suspecting that the 
changes observed here were not isolated changes in these particular atti- 
tudes, but part of a general movement including all sorts of (issues) of 
the liberalism-dogmatism variety (not economic liberalism), including 
civil liberty, racial prejudice, women’s rights, tolerance of nudity and 
sexual experimentation. . . . The attitude institutionalized very strongly 
in sociology in particular and in the humanities and social sciences gen- 
erally, has been gaining ground. . . . I would like to see some overall 
speculation about what is going on in society that might produce such a 
pattern of several indicators moving in the same direction and in the 
same pattern. But that goes beyond the available data and might offend 
much of the profession. Besides, PH be damned if I know what I think 

about it myself. But I’m sure glad about it. ` 


APPENDIX 

Flow Graphs for Categories: A Brief Introduction 

Consider table A1, a hypothetical fourfold table presented in percentage 
form. The familiar percentage difference, dys = 75 — 50 = 25, indicates 
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TABLE Al 


HYPOTHETICAL FOURFOLD TABLE 


% Y Case Base 
Ma sE 75 800 
AA 50 500 
Total isc 65.38 1,300 


that the percentage Y among the X,'s is 25 units higher than the per- 
centage among the Xp's. It is well known that the percentage difference 
in a fourfold table is analogous to the “slope” in a linear system. If we 
think of X and Y as variables with only two possible values, 0.0000 and 
1.000, the mean on Y when X is zero equals .50, the mean on Y when X 
is 1.000 equals .75, and the increase in mean Y for a one-unit increase in 
X is .25. 

Pursuing the analogy, we can write a set of equations for the data, 
shifting from percentages to proportions. 


Y = (.250 - X,) + .500. (A2) 


Equation (Al) says that the mean on X, —.615, which, in a zero-one 
system, turns out to be the marginal proportion Xy. Equation (A2) says 
that the mean on Y (its marginal proportion) equals the coefficient (dys) 
times the value of X,, plus the constant or intercept value (e, the mean 
Y when X = 0). 

Substituting (Al) into (A2): 


6538 = (.250 - .615) + .500 (A3) 


In sum, there are three strict analogies between fourfold tables and re- 
cursive systems of linear equations: (1) variable means — marginal pro- 
portions, (2) coefficients — percentage differences — slopes, and (3) con- 
stants — (percentage in dependent category for category scored zero on 
prior variable) = intercept. 

Any set of equations can be translated into a linear graph according to 
the following rules: (1) variables = points, (2) coefficients = values as- 
sociated with one-way arrows connecting points, and (3) constants = 
dummy sources whose arrows have implicit values of one. Figure Al pre- 
sents the graph for our hypothetical system. 

The graph has no information not available in equation (A3), but with 
more complicated systems, one can use simple rules to find visual solutions 
for results that would be tedious with algebra. Examples appear in the 
substantive text. 
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.300 
1 


.615 = o y 
Fic. Al—-Graph of equation (A3) 


To extend the approach beyond dichotomies, let us add a third category 
to X; table A2 presents the results. The “zero-one” analogy breaks down 


TABLE A2 


HYPOTHETICAL TABLE WITH ONE POLYTOMOUS VARIABLE 


Case Bases 
% Y Case Base do. as Proportions 
s C eer er 25 400 s 0.235 
> CET 75 800 } Ee E. CS 0.471 
> OEE neues 50 500 0.294 
TOUT ati 55.88 1,700 1.000 


because X has three values, but if we keep Xp as the “intercept” or “base” 
category, the following equation is perfectly correct: 


Y = (dy ony "` X2) + Lënsen ` Xa) 
+ Proportion Y in intercept category of X. (A4) 
Thus, 
9588 = (—.250 + .235) + (.250 + .471) + .500. (A5) 


Equation (A4) can be graphed, as in figure A2. This approach can be ex- 
tended to systems with any number of categories in the independent or 
dependent variable, as illustrated in the substantive text. 


Ki 
~ 
~ 
e 
Se 
~ 
Ki 
~ 
~ 
wi 
e 


471 = x, 


Fis. A2.—Graph of equations (A4) and (AS) 
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One may also extend the technique to systems with more than two 
variables, using “partial d’s,” provided that (a) the variables have a 
strict causal order, and (b) there are no interactions such that the value 
of a conditional d varies with the category of a control (test) variable. 
(Examples of the procedures used appear in the substantive text.) Data 
with interactions or ambiguous causal directions may be handled by “block 
recursive models,” as explained in Davis (1976). At first glance, the sys- 
tem may appear identical with dummy variable regression, but it is not. 
The method of dichotomizing the prior variable is different, and dummy 
variables cannot be used in flow graphs, since they have inevitable, arti- 
ficial, negative correlations with each other. 

The major drawback of the system is the arbitrary character of the in- 
tercept or base category. One could model the data in table A2 using Xo, 
X, or X3 as the base. Each choice would “add up” perfectly, although 
the values might be quite different. Unfortunately, the necessity to sup- 
press one category seems fundamental in analyzing categorical data (Fen- 
nessey 1968; Cohen 1968). Without it, one or more of the parameters 
estimated would be redundant; that is, there would be more parameters 
than degrees of freedom. 
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Leadership conditions affect both the stability of and causal rela- 
tionships among variables describing organizational structure. Where 
leadership has changed in the past, where it is dependent on higher 
authority, and where it is in close contact with superiors, organiza- 
tional structures are unstable over time, but orderly causal relation- 
ships among environmental variables, size, and measures of organi- 
zational structure appear. Where leadership has been stable, and 
where it is autonomous and insulated from higher authority, organi- 
zational structures are more predictable, but causal relationships 
vanish. 


This article is about the effects of leadership on the administrative struc- 
ture of organizations, but it is broader in scope than the title implies. It 
is necessarily about the organizations which were surveyed in order to 
gather data for the research—city, county, and state departments of fi- 
nance headed by the chief financial officers of the jurisdictions. It also 
touches on one of the central theoretical issues in the sociology of organi- 
zations: the debate between so-called open-systems and closed-systems ap- 
proaches. The three strands of argument are inseparable here. The em- 
pirical findings cannot be understood without a description of what finance 
departments were like in the past, finance officials’ beliefs about what their 
organizations should look like, and the changes in technology and man- 
agement practices which have forced a different reality on these agencies. 
The findings suggest that characteristics of leadership positions have a 
profound impact on organizations, and they call into question the dis- 
tinction between open and closed systems of which much has been writ- 
ten. The description of finance departments, however, must precede con- 
sideration of the larger issues. 

Finance departments are essential to local government administration. 
Typically, their duties include assessment and collection of taxes, main- 
tenance of the various accounts of local governments, preauditing of dis- 
bursements and the actual issuing of checks or warrants, borrowing of 
funds as well as investment of surplus revenues, and ancillary tasks such 
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thank the following people for extensive comments on an earlier draft of this paper: 
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excellent research assistance is also acknowledged. 
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as insurance, management of revenue-generating properties, and post- 
auditing of accounts at the end of the fiscal year. Some of the agencies 
studied here are called auditors’ or comptrollers’ offices; these titles are 
most frequent in the East. The term Department of Administration is in- 
creasingly popular; it is used when nonfinancial housekeeping activities 
are combined with the usual financial responsibilities. But a majority of 
the agencies surveyed for this study are called finance departments. 

Even though they are essential, finance agencies are not invulnerable 
to change. The term “finance department” is itself fairly new. Prior to 
World War II, fiscal responsibilities were usually divided among depart- 
ments of revenue, accounts, treasury, and auditing. In the 1950s, the 
concept of centralized finance administration under a single director of 
finance emerged. Administration was to be streamlined by having a chief 
financial officer responsible directly to the head of government. The Mu- 
nicipal Finance Officers Association of the United States and Canada has 
long advocated centralized administration, and most finance directors 
share this preference. But in the last few years, centralized financial ad- 
ministration has become increasingly difficult to manage. What were in 
the 1950s fairly similar and routine tasks have become disparate—some 
still routine and predictable, others fraught with uncertainty and requir- 
ing technical skills beyond a knowledge of accounting. Two developments 
brought about this change. The first is computerization, which raised the 
issue of who was to control data-processing facilities and thereby the key 
pressure points in the information flow of local governments. Initially, fi- 
nance departments retained control of the computer, but they are slowly 
losing their monopoly as other government agencies recognize the poten- 
tial of electronic data processing. The second development is new bud- 
geting techniques variously labeled systems analysis, PPBS, cost-benefit 
analysis, and the like. All of these depart from traditional line-item bud- 
geting because they attempt to link costs to outputs and to identify the 
least expensive means of providing satisfactory levels of services. They 
also require the kind of guesswork that is anathema to the traditional ac- 
countant; hence, some budget units have been moved out of finance de- 
partments. 

A general trend exists, then, toward contraction of the responsibilities 
and administrative structures of finance departments. As this article will 
show, leadership affects this process. Certain leadership conditions mini- 
mize the effects of the environment on the size and structure of finance 
departments so that they remain essentially stable over time. Under other 
conditions, environmental demand attenuates growth and leads to loss of 
functionally specialized subunits. Contraction and dedifferentiation of f- 
nance departments are accompanied by growth of other agencies serving 
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local governments. Some evidence of this process will be shown toward 
the end of this article. 

One more prefatory note is in order. A small set of “new” departments, 
agencies which have changed both their names and administrative struc- 
tures since 1966, are excluded from this analysis. Unlike the others, their 
size and internal structures have grown with environmental demands. 
These departments will be discussed in a separate article (see Meyer 
1975). They are mentioned here only to indicate that some circumstances 
reverse the erosion of finance departments. 


LEADERSHIP IN ORGANIZATIONAL THEORY 


The literature on leadership in organizations is large, but the findings are 
few. No simple relationship of leadership style to the performance of 
workers has been found (see Campbell et al. 1970; Graen, Dansereau, 
and Minami 1972). The link between the two is either moderated by 
other variables or nonexistent. Similarly, the relationship of leadership to 
overall organizational performance has been found to be tenuous. The ef- 
fects of business cycles, peculiarities of specific industries, and histories 
of individual firms account for far more variance in the performance of 
large businesses than does leadership (Lieberson and O'Connor 1972). 
One might conclude that leadership makes no difference to large organiza- 
tions. But to do so would violate common sense, and, more importantly, 
it would overlook the connection between leadership and variables de- 
scribing organizational structure which we do not normally associate with 
effectiveness or performance. This article will show some small but con- 
sistent relationships between the stability of leadership and the stability 
of organizational structures. It will also show that leadership characteris- 
tics affect causal relationships among organizational variables.* Such re- 
lationships are all but absent among organizations with stable, autono- 
mous, and insular leadership. By contrast, where there is turnover in 
leadership positions, dependence on higher authority, and frequent com- 
munication with immediate superiors, causal relationships abound. The 
function of leadership, I argue, is to mediate between environmental un- 
certainties and organizational structure. Where organizations are insu- 
lated from uncertainties, variables describing organizational structure are 
stable over time and do not affect one another. Where uncertainties in- 
trude because of leadership conditions, stability declines, but there are or- 
derly causal links among environmental measures, organizational size, and 
structure. 

2 By leadership I mean characteristics of top positions in finance departments, not 
the numerous acts of leading which leaders are called upon to perform. Perhaps 


“headship” would be more appropriate, but I am following Lieberson and O’Connor’s 
(1972) use of the term “leadership.” 
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Sociological theories of organizations have all but ignored the question 
of leadership. This tendency, I believe, has several sources. One is the 
theory of bureaucracy which emphasizes the permanence of the adminis- 
trative structure of government and its superior competence compared 
with elected officials. As Max Weber wrote, “Once it is fully established, 
bureaucracy is among those social structures which are hardest to destroy. 
Bureaucracy is fhe means of carrying ‘community action’ over into ra- 
tionally ordered ‘societal action.’ .. . The power position of the fully de- 
veloped bureaucracy is always overpowering. The ‘political master’ finds 
himself in the position of the ‘dilettante’ who stands opposite the ‘expert,’ 
facing the trained official who stands within the management of adminis- 
tration” (1958, pp. 228, 232). Leadership is overlooked in contemporary 
organizational theory also. James D. Thompson (1967), for example, ar- 
gues that technical requirements and environmental uncertainties shape 
most behavior in organizations. To be sure, Thompson discusses boundary- 
Spanning activities, particularly those involved when environmental con- 
tingencies are diverse and uncertain, but he never identifies such activities 
with leadership. Together, the two theoretical perspectives form a para- 
dox. One overlooks leadership on the grounds that organizations which 
are rational, hence bureaucratic, are so efficient compared to other forms 
of administration that changes in leadership cannot affect their stability. 
The other overlooks leadership because organizations which are rational, 
and hence responsive to environmental uncertainties, require considerable 
boundary-spanning activity, only part of which can be handled by a sin- 
gle leader. Put somewhat differently, bureaucratic theory de-emphasizes 
leadership because nothing changes, and contemporary organization the- 
ory de-emphasizes leadership because everything is in flux. 

Another source of sociologists’ reluctance to consider leadership is the 
discrepancy between the few theories of leadership we have and the kinds 
of research studies that have been conducted. Selznick (1957), for ex- 
ample, speaks of leadership’s responsibility for shaping organizational 
character, infusing values, and generating a sense of distinctive compe- 
tence among members. Much research, by contrast, has been concerned 
with dimensions of leadership style, primarily “initiation of structure” 
and “consideration” (see, for example, Stogdill and Coons 1957), which 
seem far removed from Selznick’s discussion of institutionalization. Al- 
most equally removed from Selznick’s theoretical ideas are some studies 
of leadership change, or what is called managerial succession (Gouldner 
1954; Grusky 1961, 1963; Kriesberg 1962). Leadership turnover appears 
to be highest in large organizations (Grusky 1961; Kriesberg 1962), al- 
though Grusky’s results have been challenged by Gordon and Becker 
(1964). Where change does occur it saps morale, either because of in- 
creased bureaucratization (Gouldner 1954) or because the departure of a 
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leader is taken as evidence of organizational failure (Grusky 1963). So 
great is the gap between sociological theorizing and research on leader- 
ship that it is tempting to dismiss leadership as a sociological variable al- 
together. 


An alternative is to reformulate theories so that sociologically interest- 
ing propositions emerge and can be tested. Let me suggest several possi- 
bilities. First, both extreme positions—that organizations are rigid closed 
systems or that they are fraught with uncertainty—should be disregarded. 
A more appealing notion is that organizations are sometimes placid and 
sometimes turbulent.* Second, one should ask how leadership affects the 
relative placidity or turbulence of organizations. The literature on man- 
agement succession suggests that changes in leadership are accompanied 
by other changes in organizations; hence, a plausible hypothesis is that 
leadership turnover creates turbulence or uncertainty in organizations. 
Third, instead of pursuing relationships between social-psychological 
characteristics of leaders and organizational properties, research should 
focus on variables describing the larger network of relationships in which 
leadership roles are embedded. For example, one might hypothesize that 
to the extent to which a leader is autonomous rather than dependent on 
higher authority, he can protect his organization from uncertainties aris- 
ing in the environment. 


In discussing the degree of uncertainty or turbulence within organiza- 
tions, one must consider the broader question of the “openness” or 
“closedness” of organizational structures. There has been much discussion 
of the need for an “open-systems” approach to organizations and recogni- 
tion of the causal primacy of variables describing the environment (see, 
for example, Katz and Kahn 1966; Terreberry 1968). However, many 
research studies have overlooked environmental variables either because 
they were not measured in the first place or because they were measured 
but could not be separated from basic organizational attributes such as 
size (Blau and Schoenherr 1971, p. 144). Some effects of environmental 
variables on organizational structure will be examined in this article, but 
only after controlling for several variables describing leadership. The 
basic premise is this: at least for the organizations studied, whether they 
are more like “open” or “closed” systems is variable. To the extent to 
which leadership is vulnerable to external pressures, it also allows envi- 
ronmental uncertainties to intrude upon organizational structures. And to 


3 My perspective is slightly different from that of Thompson (1967), who argues that 
different parts of organizations face different degrees of uncertainty, least in the 
technical core and most at the boundaries. The argument here is that uncertainty in 
organizations varies over time and from organization to organization owing to char- 
acteristics of leaders. 
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the extent to which leadership characteristics are associated with stability, 
the impact of environment is diminished. 


THE STUDY OF FINANCE DEPARTMENTS 


Data describing some 215 city, county, and state departments of finance, 
comptrollers’ offices, auditors’ offices, and the like are analyzed in this 
article. The agencies were surveyed in 1966 and again in 1972. The data 
describe finance departments at these two points only. Little retrospective 
information was sought in the surveys. We do not know when changes in 
organizational structure that occurred between 1966 and 1972 actually 
took place, and although we know the tenure of department heads in 
1966 and 1972, there is no information on their predecessors. Hence, anal- 
ysis of organizational changes is limited to the six-year interval between 
1966 and 1972. A year-by-year account of the effects of leadership is not 
possible. Clearly, it is desirable to replicate this analysis over intervals 
both shorter and longer than six years. Data now being collected will 
yield three- and nine-year intervals in addition to the six-year span we 
now have. 


As noted above, some finance departments lost control over key activi- 
ties during the interval between the surveys. Of the 215 departments 
studied, 120 used computers in 1966 and 91 had their own data-processing 
facilities. Virtually all use computers now, but of the group that was com- 
puterized in 1966, only 67 still operated their own equipment in 1972. A 
similar pattern holds for the budgeting activity. Ninety-five of the 215 
departments had full responsibility for preparation of the operating bud- 
get in 1966, but only 83 had it in 1972. The number of persons employed 
in finance departments is not shrinking, however. Quite the contrary, their 
mean size increased from 102.3 to 126.7 full-time employees between 
1966 and 1972, mainly because of new accounting requirements imposed 
by federal categorical grant programs and revenue sharing. And despite 
the loss of responsibilities, the internal structures of these agencies have 
not changed much overall. The average number of major subunits, called 
divisions or bureaus, decreased from 5.73 in 1966 to 5.62 in 1972; the 
mean number of levels of hierarchy increased from 3.85 to 4.08, while 
the number of minor subunits or sections changed only from 11.71 to 
12.40. The pattern of growth has not been uniform for all agencies, how- 
ever, as we shall see. 

The heads and other high-ranking personnel of some 254 finance agen- 
cies were interviewed in 1966. Two hundred forty-nine departments were 
meant to have participated in the 1972 survey, and usable data were ob- 
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tained from 240.4 Twenty-five of the 240 cases were eliminated from the 
present analysis for several reasons. In a few instances, we directed in- 
terviewers to the wrong informants; in a handful of others, it was not 
clear just where the interviewer went. Fourteen of the 25 were eliminated 
because they had both changed their names and fundamentally altered 
their organizational structures; they are the “new” agencies to be ana- 
lyzed separately. The remaining 215 thus include some departments which 
either reorganized or changed their names, but not both, during the in- 
terval between the two surveys. 

The analysis of the data describing the 215 departments will proceed 
as follows: we shall first examine autocorrelations between the 1966 and 
1972 measures of four basic organizational variables: size, the number of 
divisions, the number of levels of supervision, and the number of subdi- 
visions or sections. These autocorrelations will be our measures of the 
predictability of organizational structure over time. The 215 departments 
will be grouped according to variables describing leadership, and the auto- 
correlations within different groups will be compared. For example, the 
second column of table 1 shows autocorrelations of the four variables for 
113 departments in which leadership changed between 1966 and 1972, 
while the third column shows the autocorrelations for 102 departments in 
which there was stable leadership. We shall also look at turnover of con- 
trol of computing facilities, again grouping the departments according to 
variables describing leadership. Results of regressions testing for causal 
relationships among environmental variables, organizational size, and 
measures of structure will then be examined. Here too, the data will be 
grouped according to variables describing leadership. Finally, relation- 
ships between environmental variables and the size of data-processing and 
budget units will be reviewed. Needless to say, the effects of environment 
on the growth of data processing and budgeting are quite different from 
what they are on whole finance departments. 


LEADERSHIP AND PREDICTABILITY OF ORGANIZATIONAL STRUCTURE 
Turnover of Leadership 


The most reasonable, indeed obvious, hypothesis with which to begin is 
that change in leadership is associated with change in organizational ar- 
rangements and, correspondingly, stability in leadership positions is a 


4 The field department of the National Opinion Research Center (NORC) completed 
97% of the assigned interviews, and their persistence in the face of occasional ad- 
versity (including one sheriff’s deputy blocking the door) is gratefully acknowledged. 
The data-processing department of NORC did a superb job of translating the inter- 
views into usable data; the efforts of the coding and programming staffs contributed 
materially to the quality of the 1972 data. 
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concomitant of organizational stability. To test this proposition, depart- 
ments were grouped according to the length of time their heads had held 
their offices in 1972. One group consists of 113 departments whose top 
executives, having held their jobs for less than six years at the time of the 
1972 survey, had come into office after the 1966 data were collected. The 
remaining 102 departments had the same leadership in 1972 as in 1966. 
The autocorrelations in table 1 generally support the hypothesis that 
turnover is associated with instability, but the differences are not large, 
and there is one reversal. The autocorrelation of departmental size—the 
number of full-time employees—increases from .9380 in agencies with a 
turnover to .9786 where there is stability; the autocorrelation of the num- 
ber of divisions increases from .5178 to .6246, and for the number of 
sections there is a similar increase from .6372 to .7434. The autocorrela- 
tion of the number of levels of supervision does not follow this pattern; 
it drops from .6058 to .5747.5 

Aside from the weakness of the empirical evidence, the hypothesis that 
stability of leadership is associated with predictability of organizational 
structure is fraught with other problems. Most important is that where 
leadership has changed, some, though not all, of our informants have 
changed. Apparent instability in organizational structures may reflect. 
different perceptions of similar administrative arrangements. Where lead- 
ership has not changed, apparent stability may reflect either ignorance of 
or unwillingness to accept actual change. A second problem is the causal 
direction of the association between leadership turnover and organiza- 
tional stability. I would like to argue that leadership is the causal vari- 
able, but there are two other possibilities. One is that leaders quit when 
their organizations are compelled to change; indeed, one might speculate 
that leadership is often forced out under the cover of reorganization. An- 
other possibility is that a simultaneous relationship holds between stabil- 
ity of leadership and that of organizational structure. More turbulent or- 
ganizations may have higher rates of turnover which make them more 
turbulent, and so forth. 

One way of handling both of these problems is to lag the measure of 
leadership turnover. If changes in leadership engender fluctuations in or- 
ganizational structure, then leadership at an earlier time should predict 
Organization at a later time as well as or better than leadership turnover 
occurring at the same time organizational changes are observed. Should 
5 Not all of these differences in autocorrelations are statistically significant, The test 
for significance of differences between correlations is described by Blalock (1972, pp. 


405-7). Should the reader doubt the importance of these differences, he is asked to 
suspend his disbelief for a while. 


6 Department heads, some of their deputies, and all division heads were interviewed; 
information on levels of supervision and the number of sections was provided by the 
latter. 
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the relationship between leadership turnover and structure be simultaneous 
or should structural changes affect leadership, the differences revealed by 
the lagged measure of leadership should be small if not altogether degen- 
erate. Furthermore, turnover in leadership before 1966 should not greatly 
affect changes between 1966 and 1972 in whom we interviewed.’ The 
fourth and fifth columns of table 1 show the autocorrelations of structural 
variables measured in 1966 and 1972 controlling for the tenure of leader- 
ship prior to 1966. The differences in the autocorrelations are somewhat 
greater than those yielded by controlling for leadership turnover between 
1966 and 1972. Where leadership changed before 1966, the autocorrela- 
tions of size, the number of divisions, levels of supervision, and sec- 
tions are .8825, .5032, .5395, and .6320; where there was stability the 
autocorrelations are .9789, .6791, .6703, and .7409, respectively. Continu- 
ity of leadership during an earlier interval is associated with predictability 
of organizational structure later on. These results suggest that leadership 
is the causal variable, but the other possibilities ought to be examined. 

The data do not allow a complete test of the effects of organizational 
change on leadership turnover rather than the other way around. In part, 
this is because of the complexity of the problem. Department heads who 
anticipate reorganization may quit before the actual changes take place; 
the effect, leadership turnover, may appear before its cause. In part, the 
design of this research prevents a direct test. I have little information 
about organizational structure prior to the first wave of interviews; hence, 
specific changes in structure between 1960 and 1966 are not known. One 
item that is available, however, concerns whether any major changes in 
Organizational structure occurred in finance agencies during the year pre- 
ceding the 1966 interviews. About one-third of the departments reported 
such changes. Lacking better data, we will have to rely on this item. 
Briefly, the tabulations show that departments which experienced struc- 
tural change between 1965 and 1966 were much more likely than others 
to have had leadership turnover between 1960 and 1966. Moreover, orga- 
nizational change before 1966 does not predict leadership turnover be- 
tween 1966 and 1972. Departments which have had structural change 
kept their chiefs slightly (but not significantly) longer than others.’ Dis- 
regarding a possible anticipation effect, then, structural change does not 
appear to be the source of much leadership turnover. 

Testing for simultaneity between turnover and structural change is 


7 Here are the exact figures: of 93 departments with stable leadership between 1960 
and 1966, only 39 kept the same leadership through 1972. But of 122 which had 
changed leaders in the five years before 1966, 63 had stable leadership between 1966 
and 1972. In other words, turnover in leadership positions is not consistently high 
for some finance departments and consistently low for others. Quite the opposite: 
stability in one period is followed by succession in the next and vice versa. 


8 See Appendix for the tabulations. 
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even more difficult but not impossible. While I cannot identify all of the 
conditions which might cause simultaneous change in both organizational 
structure and leadership, I do have information on one. The 1972 ques- 
tionnaire asked whether there had been a major reorganization of local 
government since 1966. Two effects of governmental reorganization are 
evident. First, reorganization is significantly associated with leadership 
turnover. Of the 30 departments which reported reorganization of local 
government (though not necessarily of the finance agency), 22, or 70%, 
changed leaders between 1966 and 1972, whereas only 49% of the others 
did. Second, although the autocorrelations of variables describing organi- 
zational structure are weaker where the structure of government has 
changed—-especially with regard to the number of divisions—the effects 
of leadership turnover remain. Indeed, the impact of leadership is great- 
est where there has been governmental reorganization.? 

On balance, it appears that organizational change affects leadership 
turnover very little and that exogenous forces which disturb organizational 
structure do so mainly through their impact on leadership, though they do 
have some direct effect. 1 have no way of controlling for anticipation ef- 
fects, nor do 1 have information on all the factors that might render the 
association between stability of leadership and organizational stability 
spurious. With these limitations in mind, it seems appropriate to speak 
of leadership as the causal variable. 


Autonomy and Insularity of Leadership 


A second hypothesis is that constraints on leadership affect the stability 
of organizational structures. One possibility is that minimal external in- 
fluence allows leaders to change organization at will; hence, autonomy of 
leadership should be associated with unstable structures. More plausible 
is the notion that autonomous leadership shields organizations from pres- 
sures to change administrative arrangements; this prediction is most con- 
sistent with the argument that uncertainty is generated by the environ- 
ment rather than by internal processes in most organizations. An indi- 
cator of department heads’ dependence on higher authority is the method 
of appointment. Finance directors who are appointed by their immediate 
superiors or otherwise politically appointed are considered to be depen- 
dent on higher authority; those who are either elected or appointed 
through civil service procedures are considered autonomous. 

The autocorrelations of variables describing organizational structure 
suggest that there is greater predictability when leadership has autonomy 


H See Appendix for the autocorrelations with governmental reorganization controlled. 
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from higher authority than when it is dependent. In the sixth and seventh 
columns of table 1, finance agencies are grouped according to the method 
of selection of department heads. The sixth column includes departments 
whose heads are political appointees, hence subject to arbitrary dismissal, 
while the seventh column shows autocorrelations for agencies whose heads 
are more independent because they are either elected or appointed through 
civil service procedures. For all four measures of organizational struc- 
ture, the autocorrelations are higher where department heads are elected 
officials or civil servants. Where chief financial officers are political ap- 
pointees, the autocorrelations of size, numbers of divisions, levels of hier- 
archy, and sections are .8551, .5316, .5225, and .6358, respectively. The 
autocorrelations increase to .9944, .6152, .6716, and .7726 where depart- 
ment heads are not dependent on the head of government because they 
have been elected or have civil service protection. 

A similar pattern is evident when the insularity of department heads 
in relation to higher officials is controlled. Presumably, the more time a 
finance director spends in dealing directly with the head of government, 
the more he is influenced by him and the more vulnerable to external in- 
fluence the finance department becomes. In the eighth and ninth columns 
of table 1, the proportion of time department heads spend with the head 
of government is controlled. The eighth column in table 1 shows autocor- 
relations of the structural variables for departments whose heads spend 
more than 10% of their time with their nominal superiors; the ninth 
column shows autocorrelations for the remaining departments, where the 
head of government takes up to one-tenth of the working hours of his 
chief financial officer. For the former group of departments, the autocor- 
relations of size, divisions, levels, and sections are .8196, .5241, .4655, and 
4769, respectively. For the latter groups they are somewhat higher: 
9694, .5931, .6460, and .7135. For both indicators of department heads’ 
higher authority, the results are similar and quite consistent. The less de- 
pendence and the less interchange, the greater the predictability of orga- 
nizational structure. 


Control of the Computer 


Just as leadership affects the predictability of organizational structure, it 
also influences the likelihood of change in control of the computing facil- 
ities used by the finance department. Of the 120 departments which used 
computers in 1966 (all but a handful do now) 91 ran their own computers, 
but only 67 do so now. Thirty-two have given up control of the computer 
since 1966, while eight have gained it. 

Table 2 shows Q-coefficients derived from the cross tabulation of 
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the finance departments’ management of their own computers in 1966 
and in 1972, The coefficients show that stability of the location of 
data-processing facilities in local governments, like the administrative 
structure of finance departments, depends on leadership conditions. To 
illustrate, the Q-coefficient of predictability of control of the computer 
is .6575 for all 120 departments but .5190 for agencies whose leaders 
changed between 1966 and 1972 and .7576 for departments with stable 
leadership. Where the department head is a political appointee, the Q- 
coefficient drops to .1667; it is .8445 where the head is either elected or 
a civil servant. Other variables describing leadership have similar effects 
on the stability of control of the computer. This adds to the evidence that 
organizational properties are affected by the rate of turnover of leaders 
and their relationships to superiors. 


CAUSAL RELATIONSHIPS AMONG ORGANIZATIONAL VARIABLES 


In this section, I test the hypothesis that where leadership allows uncer- 
tainties to intrude in organizations, causal relationships among organiza- 
tional variables appear, whereas leadership conditions which minimize un- 
certainty make causal links vanish. Three sets of variables will be ex- 
amined. One is measures of environmental demand for the services of fi- 
nance departments. The demand variables are the total amount of funds 
a department administers for a city, county, or state; the size of the gen- 
eral or corporate fund which covers common activities such as police and 
fire protection, debt service, and health and welfare; the number of full- 
time government employees of the city, county, or state served; and the 
population of the jurisdiction served by a finance department. The second 
is organizational size, the number of full-time employees of a finance 
department. The third consists of measures of organizational struc- 
ture: the numbers of divisions, levels of supervision, and sections in an 
agency. I use the terms “causality” and “causal relationship” in the same 
sense as in an earlier article on organizational size and structure (Meyer 
1972). A causal relationship is said to exist when the value of a variable 
at a later time is predicted by another variable measured at an earlier 
time with the dependent variable at the earlier time controlled. This is the 
cross-lagged path model outlined by Heise (1970). The reader is referred 
to Heise and to my earlier article on size and structure for illustrations of 
the use of the cross-lagged path technique. For the sake of brevity, full 
path models are not presented here; results of some 84 regressions are 
summarized in tables 3-8. The reader should keep in mind that no causal 
relationship exists when the only significant predictor of a dependent 
variable is the same item measured at an earlier time. When other vari- 
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ables at an earlier time predict the dependent variable at a later time net 
of the dependent variable at an earlier time, we speak of causality.* 

The specific hypotheses to be tested are the following: (1) where lead- 
ership conditions tend toward uncertainty, environmental demand affects 
organizational size; (2) where leadership conditions tend toward uncer- 
tainty, environmental demand affects organizational structure; (3) where 
leadership conditions tend toward uncertainty, organizational size affects 
structure; and, (4) where leadership - conditions tend toward certainty, 
environment affects neither size nor structure, and size does not influence 
structure. My description of finance departments suggests that the impact 
of environment on size and structure should be negative for these agen- 
cies, even though it should be positive for most organizations. The effect 
of size on structure should be positive as in the earlier article. 1 deal with 
these hypotheses seriatim. 


Effects of Environment on Size 


The results of regressions of 1972 size on 1966 size and the four mea- 
sures of environmental demand are summarized in table 3. In the first 


10 In tables 3-8, we are concerned with the significance of path coefficients, not with 
whether they are significantly different under different leadership conditions. This is 
for two reasons. First, the hypothesis is that causal relationships among organizational 
variables hold (Oe, are significantly different from zero) under some leadership con- 
ditions but are absent (ie. not significantly different from zero) under other condi- 
tions. Second, the magnitudes of paths and hence the differences between them may 
not be meaningful with data from only two measurements. In cross-lagged models, 
small effects accumulate over time so that, to a point, the greater the interval be- 
tween measurements compared with the actual interval between cause and effect, the 
greater the exaggeration of causal paths. And estimates of causal paths are diminished 
to the extent that the measurement interval is shorter than the actual lag. Consider 


the model shown in figure 1. If the stability coefficients (Le., Pa ey? Pa T Puyo 


OS _—— 2 —>"3 


V 
Yo MS Y Y 3 
etc.) and the exogenous correlation are fairly high as they are in our data, and if 
the cross paths Pus o etc.) are small but consistent, the estimate of the cross path 


between x and y based on data collected at times zero and three only will be sub- 
stantially larger than the true causal paths. For example, if the stabilities and the 
exogenous correlation are all .8 and the cross paths are .2 in the model, then Pero 


will be .384. Of course, should the cross paths be randomly distributed with a mean of 
zero, the longer the measurement interval compared with actual causal lags, the closer 
to zero the estimate of the causal relationship of x to y will be. One substantive im- 
plication ought to be pursued briefly. It might be argued that causal lags among or- 
ganizational variables are a function of the tenure of leadership: the longer the tenure 
of leaders, the longer the lag. Our data from two points in time cannot prove this, 
but they are not inconsistent with the hypothesis. Data from a third and perhaps a 
fourth wave will be needed to test it. 
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and second rows, 1972 size is regressed on 1966 size and 1966 total funds 
administered by the finance department; in the third and fourth rows, 
1972 size is regressed on 1966 size and 1966 general fund; and in the 
remaining rows, the environmental variables are 1966 total government 
employees and 1965 population, respectively. The columns represent dif- 
ferent leadership conditions. For example, the first column shows results 
of regressions for departments whose heads had been in office for less 
than six years before 1972, while the second column presents results for 
agencies where the 1972 tenure of the head was six or more years. Each 
column shows the zero-order correlation of each independent variable 
with 1972 size as well as the standardized regression coefficient (B*). 
Coefficients less than twice their standard errors are in parentheses. 

The odd-numbered columns in table 3 report regressions for depart- ` 
ments where leadership conditions tend toward uncertainty —1972 tenure 
of department head less than six years, 1966 tenure less than six years, 
political appointment of department head, and more than 10% of de- 
partment head's time spent with the head of government. In these col- 
umns, the environmental measures of demand have almost consistent 
negative effects on 1972 size of finance departments. (One of the 16 co- 
efficients is not significant.) By contrast, in the even-numbered columns, 
where leadership conditions would tend to limit the impact of external 
uncertainties because of long tenure of the department head, election or 
civil service appointment, and insularity from the head of government, 
the coefficients of the environmental variables are almost consistently zero. 
(Two of the 16 are significant.) Environmental demand appears to have 
a negative effect on the size of finance departments where leadership in- 
troduces uncertainty or unpredictability but no effect at all under other 
leadership conditions. Leadership thus mediates or filters the effect of en- 
vironment on organizational size. 


Effects of Environment on Structure 


The effects of environmental demand on organizational structure are not 
so clear-cut as they are on size. To begin, there are some null findings. 
Neither the total funds administered by a department, the size of the gen- 
eral fund, total government employment, nor the population served predicts 
the number of levels of supervision in a finance agency under any condi- 
tions. The vertical structure of bureaucracies is apparently unresponsive 
to environmental fluctuations. Whether an organization has an elaborated 
or a truncated hierarchy is determined by internal administrative needs. 
In addition, when the tenure of leadership in 1972 is controlled, there are 
very few significant effects of the demand variables on organizational 
structure, and the few that appear are inconsistent. Similarly, controlling 
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for the amount of time department heads spend with the head of govern- 
ment yields only sparse and inconsistent effects of demand on structure. 
The null effects which appear when finance agencies are grouped accord- 
ing to the tenure of the department head in 1972 reflect very long lags 
between changes in leadership and their impact on organizational struc- 
ture. The null effects which appear when time spent with the head of 
government is controlled may be due to poor measurement—it is an es- 
timate—but are otherwise not easily explained. 

Two measures of organizational structure which do respond to environ- 
mental pressures are the number of divisions and the number of sections 
or subunits within divisions. The effects of environment on the number 
of divisions, controlling for leadership conditions, are shown in table 4; 
table 5 shows relationships of the environmental measures of demand on 
the count of sections. The findings can be summarized as follows: even 
when 1966 size is included in the regressions (the effects of size will be 
discussed below), environmental demand contracts the horizontal struc- 
ture of finance departments where leadership conditions contribute to un- 
certainty, but environment has no effect where leadership tends toward 
certainty. In table 4, the four demand variables have negative effects on 
1972 divisions when the 1966 tenure of leadership was less than six years 
and the department head is politically appointed. (Two of the eight co- 
efficients are not significant, however.) In six out of eight instances, en- 
vironment has no effect on the number of divisions where leadership had 
six Or more years’ tenure prior to 1966 and where it is either elected or 
appointed through civil service procedures. And the two significant coeffi- 
cients which appear under these leadership conditions are positive. The 
safest conclusion seems to be that environmental demand decreases the 
number of divisions in finance departments where leadership has been 
unstable in the past or is politically appointed, but that under other con- 
ditions demand has no effects on the number of subunits reporting to the 
head of the department. 

A similar pattern appears in table 5, where the number of sections is 
regressed on 1966 size, 1966 sections, and the four demand variables. 
Where leadership creates uncertainty, demand variables are negatively 
related to the number of sections, though one of the eight coefficients is 
not significant. Where leadership has long tenure and is autonomous of 
higher authority, six of the eight coefficients of the environmental mea- 
sures are not significantly different from zero, one is positive, and one is 
negative. The same leadership conditions which allow the environment to 
erode the number of divisions also allow contraction of subunits within 
divisions, and conditions which protect the number of divisions also main- 
tain the horizontal structure of finance departments at the third level 
of hierarchy. All other things being equal, including size, environmental 
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demand leads to loss of functionally specialized subunits from finance 
departments, just as demand impedes growth. Leadership mediates the 
effects of environment on organizational size and structure: continuity 
and autonomy of leadership shield finance departments from environ- 
mental pressures, whereas turnover and dependence allow outside forces 
to take their toll. 


Effects of Size on Structure 


Here I wish to show that the causal relationship between organizational 
size and measures of structure which was documented in an earlier arti- 
cle (Meyer 1972) is contingent on leadership characteristics. The reader 
is directed again to tables 4 and 5 as well as to table 6. In table 4, we 
are now interested in the coefficients of 1966 size net of 1966 divisions and 
the environmental variables. Similarly, in table 5 we are interested in 
1966 size net of 1966 sections and environment. The effects of 1966 size 
on 1972 divisions when other variables are controlled are unambiguous. 
Under leadership conditions tending toward instability—short tenure of 
department head and dependence on higher authority—the causal impact 
of size is evident. All eight coefficients are positive and significant. Where 
leadership aids stability—where the department head has six or more 
years’ tenure and where he is either elected or a civil servant—no signifi- 
cant effects of size on the number of divisions appear in table 4. Much 
the same pattern is in evidence in table 5, where 1972 sections are re- 
gressed on other variables. Where department heads had held office less 
than six years prior to 1966 and where they are politically appointed, all 
eight coefficients of size are positive and significant. Where they had 
lengthy tenure and were autonomous of higher authority, seven of the 
eight coefficients of 1966 size are not significantly different from zero. 
Regressions of 1972 levels of supervision on 1966 levels and 1966 size 
are shown in table 6. Variables describing environmental demand, it will 


TABLE 6 


REGRESSIONS OF 1972 LEVELS OF SUPERVISION ON 1966 SIze AND 1966 LEVELS 
OF SUPERVISION, CONTROLLING FOR LEADERSHIP? CONDITIONS 


Heap Is Heap Is 
1966 TENURE 1966 TENURE POLITICAL ELECTED OR 
0-5 YEARS GL YEARS APPOINTEE CrvIL SERVANT 


(1) (2) (3) (4) 
VARIABLES Zero Order B* Zero Order B* Zero Order B* Zero Order ye 


1966 size ... .5646 .3969 4646 (.1595) .5264 3321 4924 (.2460) 
1966 levels .. .5395 3485 6703 5875 5859 225 .6716 .5641 
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be recalled, had no effect on the hierarchical structure of finance depart- 
ments; hence, they are not included in the regressions. As before, size has 
a significant effect on organizational structure only where there is turn- 
over in leadership positions and where dependence on or vulnerability to 
superior officials reduces department heads’ autonomy. Where there was 
not turnover and where department heads have the security of a civil 
service appointment or an elected office, the causal link between size and 
the number of levels of hierarchy vanishes. 


Recapitulation 


The hypothesis that leadership conditions affect causal relationships 
among organizational variables is for the most part confirmed. Effects of 
environment on size and structure and effects of size on structure are 
contingent on leadership allowing external uncertainties to intrude upon 
organizations. Two comments are in order. First, these findings suggest 
that one should be cautious in elaborating mechanistic theories of rela- 
tionships among abstract categories describing organizations. Operative 
causality is in fact change, and change in organizations can be resisted 
by firmly entrenched leadership. Change is also promoted, sometimes by 
replacing leadership, sometimes by making leaders more directly respon- 
sible for their organizations’ activities. Organizational change is the con- 
sequence, whether intended or unintended, of choices made by people; it 
does not occur either automatically or necessarily. This reality is not 
captured by mechanistic. theories. Second, the leadership conditions asso- 
ciated with high predictability or stability of organizational variables are 
also characterized by the absence of causal relationships. Contrariwise, 
conditions associated with instability or unpredictability are also those 
where causal relationships abound. These correspondences suggest that 
the most fundamental difference between organizations is whether they 


are stable or changing, not whether they are “open” or “closed” to the. 


environment. 


CLOSING THE CIRCLE 


Early in this paper, it was noted that contraction and dedifferentiation of 
finance departments are accompanied by expansion of other agencies. Be- 
fore summarizing the findings, I wish to present data indicating that this 
latter process indeed takes place. The interviews with finance department 
officials were supplemented with questionnaires administered to heads of 
units responsible for data processing and for budgeting regardless of 
whether or not these units were part of the finance department. Inter- 
views with heads of 146 data-processing units organized in 1966 or be- 
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fore were completed. Eighty-nine of the units are divisions or bureaus of 
. finance departments; 57 are either departments in their own right or di- 
visions of other departments. Ninety-five interviews with heads of budget 
units formed in 1966 or before were also completed. Forty-seven of these 
units are within finance departments, arid the others are elsewhere.” 
Whereas environmental demands impede the growth of finance depart- 
ments, we would expect data-processing units to increase their size over 
time in response to external pressures. A further expectation is that the 
impact of demand on growth should be greatest for data-processing units 
located outside the finance department. The data describing units which 
do computing work for finance departments bear out these expectations 
very nicely. In table 7, 1972 size of data-processing units is regressed on 


TABLE 7 


REGRESSIONS OF 1972 SIZE oF DATA-PROCESSING UNIT ON 1966 SIZE OF DATA-PROCESSING 
Unit AND 1966 DEMAND VARIABLES, CONTROLLING FOR LOCATION OF DATA PROCESSING 


DP Unit D.-P, UNIT OUTSIDE 
IN FINANCE DEPARTAMENT FINANCE DEPARTMENT 
(N = 89) (N = $7) 
(1) (2) 

VARIABLES Zero Order B* Zero Order B* 
1966 size of d.-p. unit ........... .6984 .7004 -9006 -9041 
1966 total funds administered .... .1614 (—.0081) .0899 .1176 
1966 size of d.-p. unit ........... 6984 7118 9006 8759 
1966 general fund ............... .1783 - (—.0430) .2948 1377 
1966 size of d.-p. unit ........... .6984 .7156 .9006 .8661 
1966 total govt. employees ....... 2490 (—.0421) 3569 21337 
1966 size of d.-p. unit ........... 6984 ` 6910 .9006 8633 
1965 population ................ 1899 (.0325) 3764 .1314 


their 1966 size and the four measures of environmental demand, control- 
ling for the location of data processing. The regressions can be summarized 
simply: the size of data-processing units within finance departments is 
unaffected by the environment, but data-processing units outside finance 
departments grow in response to environmental demands. For example, 
the coefficient linking 1965 population with 1972 size of data-processing 
unit net of its 1966 size is not different from zero for units in the finance 
department but is .1314 where data processing does not report to the 


11 Data-processing units are almost always called data-processing, systems, or some 
like term. Units in charge of budgeting are more heterogeneous. Some are planning 
and development offices, some are executive agencies not unlike the Office of Man- 
agement and Budget in the federal bureaucracy, and others are divisions of finance 
or administration departments called simply “budget.” 
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director of finance. The same effects appear for the other measures of en- 
vironmental demand. 

The pattern of growth in budget units is similar to that in data pro- 
cessing ones. Briefly, table 8 shows that for budget units located within 


TABLE 8 


REGRESSIONS OF 1972 Size oF Bubcer Unit ON 1966 Size oF BUDGET UNIT AND 
1966 DEMAND VARIABLES, CONTROLLING FOR LOCATION OF BUDGET UNIT 


Bubcer UNIT Bubcer UNIT OUTSIDE 
IN FINANCE DEPARTMENT FINANCE DEPARTMENT 
(N = 47) (N = 48) 
(1) (2) 

VARIABLES Zero Order B* Zero Order B* 

1966 size of budget unit ......... .8996 1.1251 9635 9487 
1966 total funds administered .... 7691 (—.2491) .2690 .1980 
1966 size of budget unit ......... .8996 1.1114 9635 9395 
1966 general fund .............. 8053 (—.2278) .3008 .1494 
1966 size of budget unit ......... 8996 1.0034 9635 8587 
1966 total govt. employees ....... 8208 (—.1117) 8219 -1302 
1966 size of budget unit ......... .8996 8353 9635 9198 
1965 population ................ 8337 (—.0703) .6596 (.0681) 


finance departments, the four measures of environmental demand do not 
affect 1972 size significantly, net of 1966 size. (Fairly sizable coefficients 
are not significant for these units because 1966 size and the environmen- 
tal variables are nearly collinear. In any case, the coefficients are all 
negative.) Budget units unattached to finance departments appear to 
grow in response to environmental demand, however. For these depart- 
ments, total funds administered, size of the general fund, and government 
employment are positively related to 1972 size. Only 1965 population 
does not significantly affect 1972 size. 

Unfortunately, there are no data about leadership of data-processing 
and budget units with which to test other propositions developed in this 
article. One would want to know whether the rate of growth of units out- 
side the finance department is greatest where leadership is unstable, de- 
pendent on higher authority, and in close contact with supervisors. My 
findings do suggest, however, that finance officials’ worries about “the 
status of the profession,” as they are sometimes expressed, are justified. 
Environmental conditions which impede growth and contract the struc- 
tures of finance departments promote expansion of other agencies of local 
governments. For the larger cities, counties, and states, the centralized 
model of finance administration has lost viability if the experience of the 
recent past predicts the future. 
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SUMMARY AND CONCLUSIONS 


Clearly, I have just begun to scratch the surface. Three variables describ- 
ing leadership—turnover, dependence on higher authority, and insularity 
-predict fundamental differences in organizations. Where leadership is 
stable, autonomous of higher authority, and insular from it, organizational 
structures have high predictability over time. More important, where 
leadership is stable and autonomous, causal relationships among organi- 
zational variables are remarkably absent. Variables describing the envi- 
ronment affect neither the size nor the structures of finance agencies, and 
causal relationships between organizational size and structure are atten- 
uated. By contrast, where leadership has changed in the past, and where it 
is dependent on higher authority and in close contact with superiors, or- 
ganizational structures have less stability. Environmental variables indi- 
cating demand for the work of finance departments have significant effects 
on size, and they influence measures of horizontal differentiation when 
leadership has changed and is dependent. Only the number of supervisory 
levels is unaffected by demand characteristics. Finally, causal relation- 
ships between size and measures of structure abound when leadership 
conditions introduce uncertainty into organizations. That variables de- 
scribing leadership positions, not individual leaders, predict fundamental 
differences in organizations suggests several things. 

First, more detailed information on leadership than was sought in these 
surveys of finance departments might reveal even greater differences 
among organizations. For example, it would be useful to have informa- 
tion about the social groups from which leaders are recruited and the 
ways in which informal networks intersect with organizational structures. 
A rich tradition in political sociology treats leadership as representative 
of constituencies (see, for example, Dahl 1961). There is no reason why 
studies of public bureaucracies or even, for that matter, large business 
firms should overlook characteristics of the groups from which leaders are 
drawn. Organizational structures may reflect other types of social struc- 
tures more than theories of bureaucracy have led us to believe. Second, 
the results of this research, together with the null or inconsistent findings 
in the social-psychological literature, suggest that the focus should be on 
leadership positions rather than on the people who happen to be leaders. 
Whether a leader shows consideration to subordinates may be far less 
important than his autonomy in hiring and rewarding employees and in 
setting the policy goals of his organization. Until many of the influences 
affecting leadership positions have been identified and controlled statis- 
tically, it would be premature to expect to find consistent effects of char- 
acteristics of individual leaders. Third, attempts to evaluate the effective- 
ness of organizations will have to consider leadership characteristics if 
the kinds of basic differences in causal patterns revealed here bear any 
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relationship to performance. Again, a focus on individual leaders is not 
likely to be fruitful, as Lieberson and O'Connor (1972) have shown. 
Ratber, characteristics of the social networks—both organizational and 
extra-organizational—in which leadership roles are embedded will have to 
be examined. 

Another implication of these findings is that the polarity between open- 
systems and closed-systems approaches to organizations in the theoretical 
literature may be misleading. Proponents of the open-systems perspective 
argue that organizational attributes are largely determined by character- 
istics of the environment. The closed-systems approach treats organiza- 
tional variables as interdependent and the environment as a residual cate- 
gory. My findings suggest, however, that where organizations are affected 
by environmental contingencies, orderly causal relationships between vari- 
ables describing size and structure appear. But where the environment 
has no impact, organizational variables do not affect one another either. 
A more complex model of organizational processes than the open-system/ 
closed-system dichotomy is indicated. Environmental pressures impinge 
on all organizations, but their impact is mediated by characteristics of 
leadership positions. To the extent to which leaders are vulnerable to ex- 
ternal pressures, changes in the environment lead to changes in organiza- 
tions which are followed by other organizational changes. A chain of 
causal relationships is evident. Invulnerable leadership, in contrast, blocks 
outside pressures, with the result that causal links vanish. Stability of or- 
ganizational variables over time is contingent upon the capacity of lead- 
ers to stave off environmental demands. In public administration, the 
formal authority structure as well as the prestige or “clout” of an official 
determines tenure in office and capacity to resist superiors’ wishes. In 
business, growth and profitability may similarly insulate organizations. 
Contingencies of this sort must be built into organization theory. Perhaps 
it would be best for researchers to retreat from the position that organi- 
zations are either open or closed and ask, open-mindedly, when organiza- 
tions are affected by their environments and when they do not respond. 
Answers to this dual question have obvious policy implications which 
need not be elaborated here. 

A cautionary note is in order too. Finance departments are not repre- 
sentative of all organizations. They are administrative bureaucracies, not 
small businesses, manufacturers, or service organizations such as hospitals 
and schools. They have more permanence and stability than other types 
of organizations, partly because almost all uncertainties arising in the en- 
vironment are filtered through leadership positions. Leadership may not 
be so effective a filter of uncertainty for organizations operating in more 
dynamic and turbulent environments; hence, the effects of leadership on 
organizational structure may be quite different in other types of organiza- 
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tions. It is an old saw, but further research is needed. My hunch is that 
most of the findings reported here hold for bureaucracies and other non- 
profit organizations removed from vicissitudes of the marketplace. But 
the hunch should be tested. 


APPENDIX 


TABLE Al 


TABULATIONS CONCERNING 1965-66 STRUCTURAL CHANGE 


1966 TENURE OF DEPARTMENT HEAD 
0-5 Years 6+ Years 


1965-66 structural change: 


KEE 45% 19% 
BN ogg ro aa 55 81 
100% 100% 
(120) (93) 
1965-66 STRUCTURAL CHANGE 
Yes No 
1972 tenure of department head: 
A eege A er 49% 55% 
6J- year A ow ease ea erases 51 45 
100% 100% 
(72) (141) 


TABLE A2 


AUTOCORRELATIONS OF STRUCTURAL VARIABLES BY GOVERNMENTAL 
REORGANIZATION AND 1966 TENURE OF DEPARTMENT HEAD 


GOVERNMENT REORGANIZATION 
Yes No 
1966 Tenure of Department Head 





0-5 Years ` 64 Years. 0-5Yearm 6+ Years 
Eeer 7179 9838 9492 9785 
Divisions ............-. 0715 4200 5263 7016 
LEE 3190 .6310 5659 6375 
Sections a...n... 5134 7534 5886 7356 
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The Process of Occupational Status Achievement: 
A Preliminary Cross-national Comparison' 


Nan Lin and Daniel Yauger 
State University of New York at Albany 


Using recently gathered survey data from Haiti and Costa Rica, this 
paper analyzes the relative contributions of social origins (father’s 
occupational status) and educational achievement in explaining the 
intergenerational attainment of occupational status. The findings 
suggest that at certain stages of societal development differential ex- 
pansion in the occupational and educational spheres may reinforce 
the significance of social origins in the status-attainment process and 
suppress the influence of education as an intervening mechanism of 
status transmission. 


THE PROBLEM 


The abundance of occupational stratification studies in recent years be- 
lies the fact that we are still a long way from producing empirically based 
theories which adequately explain the differential process of occupational 
status attainment cross-culturally. Only recently, and particularly since 
the development of the Blau and Duncan (1967) causal model, have stu- 
dents of stratification begun to shift the focus of their research from the 
comparative analysis of occupational structure to the study of the process 
of occupational stratification, that is, to the interrelationships among sta- 
tus characteristics (Treiman 1970). 

This change in orientation toward occupational stratification has im- 
portant consequences for comparative studies, not the least of which is 
that it reduces the impact of different occupational classification schemes 
on our ability to make cross-national observations. Furthermore, recon- 
ceptualizing stratification as a process of status attainment avoids the 
questionable assumption of some previous studies that persons’ chances 
for upward or downward mobility are independent of the status level at 
which they begin (Blau and Duncan 1967, p. 402), an assumption that 
has confused efforts at causal inference about the relationship between 
mobility and such macrosocial processes as industrialization (Duncan 
1966). 

Also, the existing literature on comparative occupational analysis has 


1 This study was supported by a grant from the National Science Foundation (GS- 
27348) and a grant from the National Institute of Child Health and Development 
(7-RO1-HD-06549-01). The participation and assistance of Ronald Burt, Ralph Hing- 
son, and Clifford Melick in the study are acknowledged. 
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focused mainly on the more industrialized nations (see, for example, Glass 
1959; Lipset and Bendix 1959; Miller 1960; Fox and Miller 1965; Blau 
and Duncan 1967; Duncan, Featherman, and Duncan 1972; Treiman 
and Terrell, 1972; Featherman 1974) and has neglected occupational 
analysis in the less developed societies. In addition, most of the occupa- 
tional stratification research conducted in less developed nations has been 
focused on the construction of occupational prestige rating scales (Hutch- 
inson 1957; Tiryakian 1958; D'Souza 1962; Thomas 1962; Carter and 
Sepulveda 1964; Haller and Lewis 1966; Hodge, Treiman, and Rossi 
1966; Haller, Holsinger, and Saraiva 1972). Finally, regardless of the 
level of development being considered, very few of these studies have 
utilized multivariate techniques as a strategy for analyzing the process 
of occupational stratification, with the notable exceptions of Blau and 
Duncan (1967), Treiman and Terrell (1972), Duncan et al. (1972), and 
the British group at Oxford (Hope 1972). 

Because of these biases, theories which seek to relate differential levels 
of industrial development to variations in the process of occupational 
stratification have become extremely limited in their generality. Thus, 
despite a continual production of research over the years, few proposi- 
tions which relate the level of development to the manner of occupational 
status attainment can be taken as being empirically established (Treiman 
1970). 

This paper reports on preliminary tests of a set of propositions relating 
to the interrelationship of status characteristics across levels of industrial 
development, using survey data recently gathered in Haiti and Costa Rica. 
In addition, the results of a secondary analysis by Treiman and Terrell 
(1972) in Britain and the United States will be used as cross-cultural 
reference points from which to judge variations along a continuum of in- 
dustrial development. 

More specifically, the model to be tested represents a simplification of 
that developed by Blau and Duncan (1967), in that we do not consider 
the influence of father’s education on son’s occupational achievement. 
While it would be desirable to include this information in the analysis, it 
was not collected for either the Haitian or Costa Rican samples, nor was 
it available for Treiman’s British analysis. Second, since our present con- 
cern is simply with the process of intergenerational status attainment, we 
have, like Treiman, omitted the distinction between son’s first job and 
occupation of destination. Thus, in seeking to explain the way in which 
occupational status is attained from one generation to the next, we make 
use of two major antecedent variables, father’s occupational status and 
son’s education (see fig. 1). The initial propositions relating these vari- 
ables derive from those Treiman induced from existing literature (1970). 
They are: 
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Father's 7 Son's 
Reg 
Occupation Present 
Occupation 
Son's 
Education 


Fic. 1.—A model of the process of occupational status attainment 


Proposition 1. The more industrialized a society, the smaller the direct 
influence of father’s occupational status on son’s occupational status. 

Proposition 2. The more industrialized a society, the greater the direct 
influence of educational attainment on occupational status. 

Proposition 3. The more industrialized a society, the smaller the influ- 
ence of parental status on educational attainment. 

The basic reasoning behind these propositions is that industrialization 
results in the creation of more highly specialized jobs which require in- 
creased educational background for their performance. Thus, as job at- 
tainment becomes more bureaucratized and jobs become more complex, 
the intergenerational transmission of skills becomes more difficult, thereby 
decreasing the influence of father's occupational status on son's occupa- 
tional attainment and enhancing the influence of son's educational attain- 
ment. Finally, with the institutionalization of public-supported education, 
which usually accompanies industrial development, the influence of fa- 
ther’s occupational status on son's education is expected to decrease, since 
educational attainment becomes less dependent on parental financial sup- 
port (see Treiman 1970). 


SAMPLING ÁND DATA COLLECTION 


The Costa Rican data were collected in 1971 from eight communities in 
two provinces north of the capital of San José by interviewer teams con- 
sisting of local health inspectors, nurses, and college students. The major 
purpose of the survey was to gather health-service information, and the 
study was conducted using a panel design of six experimental communi- 
ties and two control communities, carried out at two different points in 
time. The selection of specific communities was guided by two criteria: 
(1) that they be sufficiently differentiated in terms of economic develop- 
ment so that intracountry variations could be examined; and (2) that 
they be small enough to permit saturation sampling, in which the female 
head of the household in each community was to be interviewed. Of the 
total sample of 570 households, 513 (90%) were interviewed. 
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The Haitian study, in terms of its general design, purpose, and execu- 
tion, was similar to the one in Costa Rica. The data were gathered in 
1972 from a pretest of a similar survey on six experimental and one con- 
trol communities located in the Cul-de-Sac region of Haiti, near the cap- 
ital of Port-au-Prince. The criteria for selection of communities paralleled 
those used in Costa Rica, and interviews, again, were conducted with fe- 
male heads of all households in the selected areas. Of the total Haitian 
sample of 544 households, the response rate was quite high—ranging from 
a low of 73% to a high of 99% and with an overall rate of 87% for all 
communities. 

To estimate the validity of the data in terms of the characteristic dis- 
tributions in the two nations, basic demographic traits of the respondents 
in the data were compared with available material for the two countries. 
For example, 86% of the respondents’ spouses in the Haiti sample were 
engaged in some form of agriculture, while only 52% of the Costa Rican 
spouses earned their living from farming. These percentages roughly ap- 
proximate the available national figures for Haiti (83%) and Costa Rica 
(49%) (Agency for International Development 1971). The average edu- 
cation for the Haitian males was 1.2 years, while for the Costa Rican 
sample it was 3.5 years. Again, these figures indicate a rough conformity 
with the available national figures (Agency for International Development 
1971). Finally, the median age of the Haitian respondents (34 years) 
was slightly lower than that of the Costa Rican respondents (36 years). 


MEASUREMENT OF VARIABLES 


For both the Haitian and Costa Rican samples, educational information 
for respondent’s spouse was coded and analyzed as “number of years of 
school completed.” Occupational data on the respondent’s husband and 
his father were gathered and then collapsed according to the following 
major categories, which were assigned numerals of 1-7: (1) day labor, 
(2) farm, (3) unskilled, (4) semiskilled, (5) skilled, (6) semiprofessional, 
(7) professional. The occupational data were also coded according to 
Treiman’s Standard International Occupational Prestige Index (Treiman, 
forthcoming) to obtain the occupational prestige scores.? The index has a 


2 The only different score occurred for “unemployed.” Since the unemployed consisted 
of over 30% of the spouse’s occupations in the Haitian data, it was unreasonable 
either to delete them from the analysis or to assign them a score of 40.9 on the 
Treiman’s scale, which would be a much higher score than a day laborer's (18.1), in 
which category a large number of the Haitian males can be classified. Thus, it was 
decided that “unemployed” would be retained in the analysis and receive a score of 
0.0. Certainly, “no job,” indicating the lowest occupational prestige, was considered 
a reasonable assumption. The alternative scoring, assigning the lowest score possible 
for labor categories (contract labor) — 7.7, could be used if it is assumed the unem- 
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possible range of roughly 0-100 (the greater the score, the higher the 
prestige). The matched occupational titles and status scores appear in 
table Al. 

While the occupational data for the four countries were standardized, 
the education variable posed some problem. The Haitian and Costa Rican 
data were measured with the number of years of school completed. The 
British and U.S. data, on the other hand, were measured in two forms: 
“‘school-leaving age” and “effect proportional education scale” (Treiman 
and Terrell 1972). The latter was based on the average occupational at- 
tainment of the individuals in each educational category. The measure 
minimized the variability of occupational achievement among individuals 
in each educational category and increased the contribution of the educa- 
tion variable in explaining occupational achievement (see evidence in 
Treiman and Terrell 1972, table 6). Thus, to be conservative in measur- 
ing the effect of education, it was decided that school-leaving age be used 
to measure the education variable in the U.S. and British data. It should 
be noted, however, similar results for the comparative analysis to be pre- 
sented were also obtained with the effect proportional education scale for 
the British and U.S. data. 

Data from Haiti and Costa Rica also differed from those gathered in 
the United States and Britain in that only married men were included in 
the former group. The effect on the model is difficult to evaluate. Although 
the 1970 U.S. census showed higher status for married than for unmarried 
males, there is no evidence in the literature to suggest differential patterns 
of education and employment between the single and the married person. 

Although the four countries under consideration by no means represent 
equal intervals on a scale of development, there is considerable justifica- 
tion for depicting Britain and the United States as lying on the higher 
end of the scale and Costa Rica as resting considerably nearer to Haiti, 
which is at the lower end. Any number of ways of measuring industrial 
development (e.g., per capita income, percentage of labor force in agri- 
culture) would give empirical support to our depiction of Haiti as an “un- 
derdeveloped” country and Costa Rica as a society in the nascent stages 
of industrialization. For the sake of convenience, Marsh’s (1967) Index 
of Societal Differentiation, which is based on gross energy consumption 
and the percentage of males in nonfarm occupations, has been chosen.® 
This index assigns a score value of 11.0 to Haiti, 24.1 to Costa Rica, 84.6 


ployed work as laborers when opportunities arise. See n. 6 for the result of the alter- 
native analysis. 


3 Marsh's Index of Differentiation was constructed for 114 countries by converting 
the percentage of males in nonagricultural occupations and gross energy consumption 
per capita into t-scores according to the formula t = 50 -+ 10 (x — X)/s, The scores 
were then summed to obtain values on the index (see Marsh 1967, p. 334). 
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to Britain, and 109.4 to the United States, thereby giving us an idea of 
the stages of industrial development being considered. 


DATA ANALYSIS AND FINDINGS 


Intergenerational occupational mobility in the Haitian sample is at a 
minimum; approximately 86% of the males remained in the same occupa- 
tion (day labor) as their fathers; also, 31% (N = 144) of the males 
were not employed at the time of the study. For the Costa Rican sample, 
on the other hand, the rate of occupational status inheritance (repre- 
sented by values in the major left-to-right diagonal) is appreciably less 
(51%), while about 37% experience upward mobility, mostly from agri- 
cultural occupations into nonagricultural manual jobs (see table 1). The 


TABLE 1 


Cross-CLASSIFICATION OF OCCUPATIONAL DISTRIBUTIONS FOR Two 
GENERATIONS OF MALES 
(IN PERCENTAGE OF SPOUSE's FATHER’S OCCUPATION) 


SPousE’s OCCUPATION 


SPOUSE’S Semi- 
FATHER’S Day Un- Semi- profes- Profes- 
OCCUPATION Labor Farm skilled skilled Skilled sional sional 


A. Haitians (N = 199)* 


Day labor (N = 190) ....... 90.0 0 0 2.1 15.8 1.6 0.5 
Farm (NW = EEN 0 0 0 0 0 0 0 
Unskilled (N =2) .......... 50.0 0 0 0 0 50.0 0 
Semiskilled (N=0) ........ 0 0 0 0 0 0 0 
Skilled: NV: 6)> rra 100.0 0 0 0 0 0 0 
Semiprofessional (N —0) .... 0 0 0 0 0 0 0 
Professional (N =1) ....... 0 0 0 0 0 0 0 
B. Costa Ricans (N = 337)T 
Day labor (N = 152) ....... 55.3 4.6 5.9 17.1 9.9 1.2 0 
Fatim (N = T13) ios 10.6 49.6 7.1 11.5 9.7 9.7 1.8 
Unskilled (N =7) .......... 14.3 0 14.3 14.3 14.3 42.9 0 
Semiskilled (N = 12) ........ 16.7 0 8.3 50.0 8.3 16.7 0 
Skilled (N =27) ......0o.... 14.8 0 11.1 11.1 51.9 3.7 7.4 
Semiprofessional (N = 24) .. 8.3 8.3 4.2 20.8 16.7 25.6 0 
Professional (N = 12) ...... 0 0 0 0 0 50.0 50.0 


* For data from employed male spouses whose own and whose father’s occupations were both 
available. However, other data are coded for regression analysis (see nn. 1, 5). 

as data from employed male spouses whose own and whose father’s occupations were both 
a e. 


conclusion, thus, to be drawn is that the Haitian sample is characterized 
by an occupational structure which, because it is highly skewed toward 
the agricultural sector and because of the lack of available jobs, prohibits 
intergenerational mobility. This finding contrasts with the Costa Rican 
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sample, where greater occupational opportunities permit a relatively higher 
rate of upward mobility, particularly out of the agricultural sector. 

Table 2 presents the basic data in correlational and standardized re- 
gression form against which the initial propositions listed above are to be 
tested. Figure 2 also presents these data in diagrammatic form, with the 


TABLE 2 


MEANS, STANDARD DEVIATIONS, INTERCORRELATIONS, AND REGRESSION 
COEFFICIENTS AMONG STATUS VARIABLES 


j £ $ X SD 
Haiti (N = 455): 
A EE EH oe 127 234 14.8 13.4 
(.127) (.263) 
E AAA ESA 003 An .229 12 2.7 
(.001) (.258) 
A E A .261 1.29 Ksa 18.3 15.0 


(.050)  (.251) 


EI EA E TE i .130 395 28.8 10.9 
(130)  (.423) 


C+ AA Ser bes AA 003 217 3.8 2.4 
(.001) (268) 

arar ee ae 384 .980 oe 30.9 10.6 
(047)  (.220) 


Britain (N — 536) 
(Treiman and Terrell 1972): 
Í 


ASAS ASS SN 251 267 35.5 10.5 
(251) (.364) 
EE AS a 033 a 388 14.5 1,4 
(.455) 
E ASAS EE 295 3.29 wae 38.9 11.6 
U.S. (N = 636) 
(Treiman and Terrell 1972): 
E TA vd ER 300 .106 41.1 11.0 
(300) (.266) 
| eae a A ee E 083 des 532 17.8 3.0 
(.564) 
SE he ee ed eee awa ae eon renin „113 2.05 ays 42.1 11.7 
NoTkE.—Zem-order corie Anions (in an eee) and standardized regression coefficients (no paren- 
theses) above the diagonal; coeficients (no theses) and their standard 


errors (in parentheses, not eae fee for Britain ad U.S. data) below the diagonal Variables: 
= father’s occupational status; ¢ = son’s EAO 3 == son's cubatas! status. 
“* School- leaving age. Thus, for example, roximate means for years of school completed are 8.5 
and 11.8 for British and US. data, CEA 


values of interrelationship among variables mapped out over four levels 
of industrial development. 

Proposition 1 leads to the expectation that the unique contribution of 
father's occupational status to son's occupational status will be higher in 
Haiti and Costa Rica than in either Britain or the United States and that 
between the latter two countries there should also be a decline in the value 
of the standardized regression coefficient. While the proposition is sup- 
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ported between Costa Rica (ta = .395),* Britain (bie = .267), and 
the United States (bt: = .106), it fails to predict the low association 
(0% 75.6 = .234) between father’s and son’s occupational status in Haiti. 

In accordance with proposition 2, the direct influence of son's educa- 
tional achievement on subsequent occupational achievement rises mark- 
edly from Haiti and Costa Rica (b*.5.,== .229 and ër = .217, respec- 
tively) to Britain (0%*.,,, = .388) and the United States (br = .532).5 

Proposition 3, which anticipates a decline in the association between 
parental status and son’s educational achievement, appears not to be sup- 
ported by the data: the standardized regression coefficients rise from .127 
in Haiti and .130 in Costa Rica to .251 in Britain and .300 for the United 
States.® 

The theory underlying the three propositions is that the process of in- 
dustrialization is accompanied by changes in the occupational, educational, 
and income structures which, in turn, generate essentially linear trends 
in the relationship of status variables to levels of industrial development. 
That some of these trends appear not to be linear is suggested by the 
basic data presented above (see fig. 2). 

Because of possible variations in the variances, the data must be ex- 
plored further before any definitive statement can be made. Also pre- 
sented in table 2 were the unstandardized coefficients and the standard 
errors of these coefficients. For example, the unstandardized coefficients 
of father’s occupational status or son’s occupational status ranged from 
.261 (Haiti) and .384 (Costa Rica), to .295 (Britain) and .113 (U.S.). 
The trend was consistent with the standardized coefficients: nor did the 
standard errors for the Haitian and Costa Rican coefficients show any 
undue dispersions (.050 and .047), respectively.“ Even with the slightly 


+ Variables are f= father’s occupational status, e == son’s education, s = son’s occu- 
pational status. 


5 The coefficient for the direct influence of son’s education on subsequent occupational 
status in the Costa Rican data (D* 55.7 = .217) is substantially Jess than that reported 
by Hansen and Haller (1973) in their Costa Rican data. The high coefficient they 
obtained may be attributed to the following characteristics of their data: (1) rela- 
tively small sample size (N = 103); (2) homogeneous sample (all respondents were 
enrollees in a high school in a county of Costa Rica in 1959); (3) truncated socio- 
economic background (the authors acknowledged that “the reality of rural life in 
Costa Rica afforded a secondary education to only a privileged few”); and (4) the 
use of Duncan’s socioeconomic index (1961) for occupational status scores (the index 
was constructed from a linear composite of education and income, thus is expected 
to correlate highly with education). 


8 The alternative scoring, assigning the contract labor (7.7) to the employed, yielded 
D* go = 344, Dëser 193, and b*,, = .134 for the Haitian data, These coefficients 


did not change the patterns of relationships for each country or across countries as 
discussed in the paper. 


T The standard errors for the coefficients for the Britain and U.S, data were not 
available. 
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different measurements of the education variable, the unstandardized co- 
efficients between the father's occupational status and the son's education 
and between the son's education and the son's occupational status closely 
corresponded to the patterns among the standardized coefficients. 

The relative magnitudes of the coefficients within each sample were 
also further examined. It might be argued, for example, that not enough 
points were identified along the development continuum and that varying 
sizes and measuring instruments might render cross-sample statements 
hazardous, Such an examination (see fig. 2) revealed that the effect of 
the father’s occupational status on the son’s occupational status was rela- 
tively much greater than other coefficients for the Costa Rican sample 
than for other samples. Similarly, the effect of the son’s education on the 
son’s occupational status was relatively much greater than other coeff- 
cients in the U.S. sample than in any other samples, given the rather 
stable standard errors. These persistent trends support the earlier observa- 
tion that some of these trends were not linear, as suggested by previous 
propositions. 

In the absence of other direct evidence on this point, this possibility 
can nonetheless be tested further by generating indirect evidence through 
the creation of subsamples from the Costa Rican data, which are differ- 
entiated on three indices of development (average education, distribution 
of the labor force, and an economic index). Three groups of communities 
were differentiated: the low development group included three of the 
eight communities; the medium development group, two communities; 
and the high development group, three communities. Table 3 presents 


TABLE 3 
DEVELOPMENT CHARACTERISTICS OF THREE GROUPS or COSTA RICAN 
COMMUNITIES 
(%) 
Group 1, Group 2, Group 3, 
Low Medium High All 
Characteristic Development Development Development Groups 
Social origins: 
Fathers in farming .... 85 86 78 
(N = 104) (N = 103) (N — 144) (N == 351) 
Occupational structure: 
Parminp AA 69 58 38 $2 
Nonfarm manual ...... 26 31 45 35 
Nonmanual ........... 6 11 20 13 
(N = 137) (Y = 113) (N = 190) (N = 440) 
Educational structure: 
Three or fewer years 
of education ........ 63 56 38 50 
(N = 153) (N = 130) (N = 221) (N =: 504) 


Norz.—Al percentages based on available cases for each variable. 
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summary characteristics for these three groups of Costa Rican communi- 
ties, which will be used as three new data points to replace the one level 
of industrialization depicted by the Costa Rican sample as a whole.3 


Since it is our intention to analyze these three subsamples as if they 
represented three distinct points on a scale of development, we have also 
calculated values for each group using the Index of Societal Differentia- 
tion (to index the gross energy consumption per capital, the percentage 
of households using electricity was computed for each community). The 
values obtained (14.8 for the group ranking low on development, 24.0 
for the medium group, 46.5 for the high group), juxtaposed with those 
for Haiti, Costa Rica, Britain, and the United States as a whole, indicate 
that the use of the Costa Rican subsamples creates two additional data 
points on the scale of development: one lying between the levels repre- 
sented by Haiti and Costa Rica, and one significantly more developed 
than Costa Rica as a whole. 


The standardized regression coefficients, the unstandardized coefficients 
and their standard errors among status variables, and the correlations 
upon which they are based, are shown for the three subsamples in table 
4? Figure 3 presents a graphic representation of these relationships for 
six levels of industrial development (the Haitian sample, the three Costa 
Rican subsamples, and the British and American samples). 


Taken together, these data suggest the following trends: (1) a convex 
curvilinearity in the relationship of the influence of father’s occupational 
status on son's occupational status to the level of industrial development; 
(2) approximate linearity in the relationships of the influence of father’s 
occupational status on son’s education to the level of industrial develop- 
ment; and (3) a concave curvilinearity in the relationship of the influ- 
ence of son’s education on son’s occupational status to level of develop- 
ment, particularly from the lower to the middle stages of development, 
where the value of the standardized regression coefficient drops from 
b* 45.4 = .256 (subgroup 1, low development) to bar = .181 and .176 


8 This general procedure of differentiating samples on a particular dimension in order 
to compensate for the lack of comparative data has some precedents in the literature 
(see, e.g., Lipset, Trow, and Coleman 1956, pp. 425-27). The analysis to follow does 
not deal only with intersample patterns. If it did, increasing the number of data 
points from four to six would not improve the estimation and discussion of the dis- 
tributions of the data. However, the analysis deals also with the patterns of relation- 
ships within each sample. Thus, the sample points can be considered as a dummy 
variable, but with the additional characteristics that it has more than two categories 
and that the categories happen to fall along a single continuum. Whatever patterns 
emerge from each sample then can be examined comparatively. 


2 Substantially the same trends (the relative magnitudes of the coefficients) persist if, 
instead of creating three subgroups of Costa Rican communities, we construct two 
groups (low and high development). 
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TABLE 4 


MEANS, STANDARD DEVIATIONS, ÍINTERCORRELATIONS, AND REGRESSIOX COEFFICIENTS 
AMONG STATUS VARIABLES IN THREE COSTA RICAN SUBSAMPLES 


j e 5 x SD 
Subgroup 1: low development 
(N = 101): 
TA ISA o gg .112 .358 28.2 10.2 
(.112) (.386) f 
EE .002 sis .256 3.1 2.0 
(.002) (.296) 
©) caras 340 1.27 e 29.2 9.7 
(.086) (.446) 
Subgroup 2: medium development 
(N = 99) f 
ES AN ar .059 502 29.7 11.1 
(.059) (.513) 
E Aaa 001 ser .181 3.8 2.6 
(.002) (.211) 
EE 492 761 ie 30.3 10.8 
(.084) (.361) 
Subgroup 3: high development 
N = 136): 
A wanes ten eae ig .203 356 28.5 11.3 
(.203) (.392) 
EE ba Gë 176 44 2.3 
(.002) (.248) 
E na Aa 345 845 ae 32.5 11.0 
(.077) (384) 


NoTxE.—-—Zero-order correlations (in parentheses) and standardized regression coefficients (no paren- 
theses) above the diagonal; unstandardized regression coefficients (no parentheses) and their standard 
errors (in parentheses) below the diagonal. Variables: f= father’s occupational status; ¢ = son’s 
education; s = son's occupational status. 


(subgroups 2 and 3, middle and high development), and then increases to 
Dar .388 for Britain and .532 for the United States (see fig. 3). 
Examination of the unstandardized regression coefficients for the six 
samples (tables 2 and 4) showed the effect of the father’s occupational 
status on the son’s occupational status to be highest for the medium de- 
velopment group (Costa Rica 2) and then declined toward the two extremes 
of development. Conversely, the effect of the son’s education on the son’s 
occupational status was the lowest for the medium development group 
(Costa Rica 2) and then increased toward the two extremes of develop- 
ment. Thus, the trends reflected by the unstandardized coefficients cor- 
roborate those reflected by the standardized coefficients. The relatively 
small standard errors again suggested stability of such an interpretation. 


DISCUSSION 


In light of these data, the theory of how occupational status is attained 
at different levels of industrial development is in need of some revision. 
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In one sense, the low association between father’s and son’s occupational 
status at the lowest stages of development is a simple reflection of the 
fact that Intergenerational movement is at a minimum; most persons are 
engaged in farming and many are unemployed, with their sons tending 
to remain in agriculture as a consequence of a highly restricted occupa- 
tional structure. Our Haitian data, for example, showed that between two 
generations of males the decrease in the percentage of persons engaged 
in agriculture was relatively small, from 96% to 86%. As industrializa- 
tion proceeds, the job structure becomes increasingly elaborated. Within 
that structure, however, father’s occupational status acquires increasing 
influence over son’s occupational achievement, perhaps because the na- 
ture of the work performed remains at a relatively low level of technolog- 
ical sophistication whith permits and requires the intergenerational trans- 
mission of skills (see, e.g., the distribution of fathers’ and sons’ occupa- 
tions for our Costa Rican sample, table 3). 

We may advance a similar interpretation for the low, but generally in- 
creasing, association between father’s occupational status and son’s edu- 
cation at the lower levels of development. Again, since large proportions 
of both generations are concentrated in agricultural activities, and since 
there is a lack of educational variations (for example, the nonliteracy 
rates for Haitian respondents’ spouses are 77%) the relationship between 
father’s occupational status and son’s educational attainment is minimal. 
However, father’s occupational status gains in influence on son’s educa- 
tional attainment, presumably as educational opportunities for those who 
can afford it increase in the economically more developed societies. The 
loosening of the influence of social origins (father’s occupational status) 
on son’s educational achievement apparently occurs somewhere beyond 
the middle levels of development; it is only at the highest stages of in- 
dustrial development that we can begin to document the existence of the 
“achievement-oriented” society. . 

Finally, the trend for the direct association between son’s education 
and son’s occupational achievement to increase with development seems 
best described as a long-term process, subject to an intermediary point 
at which the importance of social origins grows at the expense of formal 
education in determining occupational achievement. We suggest that this 
may be due to the relative scarcity of jobs requiring technical skills at 
this middle stage of development. In the long run, however, an increas- 
ingly complex division of labor requires higher levels of education for the 
performance of jobs, and the demand for occupational skills can no longer 
be satisfied through occupational inheritance. 

In summary, we advance the following modified propositions for fur- 
ther examination: 

1. The direct influence of father’s occupational status on son’s occupa- 
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tional status is curvilinearly (convex) related. to the degree of industrial- 
ization. In the least-developed areas, the influence of father’s occupational 
status on son’s occupational status is a meaningless relationship, due to 
the concentration of farm occupations and the lack of occupational mobil- 
ity. As the industrialization process takes place, creating significant de- 
grees of occupational differentiation and mobility, the direct influence of 
father’s occupational status on son’s occupational status will be the strong- 
est. Finally, in the most industrially developed areas, such influence will 
be substantially reduced. 

2. The direct influence of father’s occupational status on son’s educa- 
tional attainment is, in general, positively and linearly related to the de- 
gree of industrialization. 

3. The direct influence of educational attainment on occupational sta- 
tus 1s curvilinearly (concave) related to the degree of industrialization. 
In the least-developed areas, because of the limited access to education 
the direct influence of educational attainment on occupational status is 
strong. As industrialization takes place, opportunity for education sub- 
stantially increases. Yet, as the occupational opportunities (especially in- 
dustrially related jobs) remain limited, the direct influence of educational 
attainment on occupational status is suppressed by the influence of fa- 
ther’s occupational status. (See the relative magnitudes of effects of the 
father’s occupational prestige on the son’s occupational prestige and the 
father’s occupational prestige on the son’s education at Costa Rica level 
2 in fig. 3.) We may define this stage as the achievement suppression 
phenomenon. Finally, in the most industrially developed areas, where oc- 
cupational differentiation and mobility have substantially increased, the 
direct influence of educational attainment on occupational status will be 
highly significant as the influence of father’s occupational status is dras- 
tically reduced. 

4. A derivation of proposition 3 is as follows: General social unrest 
and long-distance migration will be prominent in an area and at a time 
when the industrialization process corresponds to the achievement-sup- 
pression stage. We suggest that, as education becomes accessible to the 
majority of the population but the availability of industrially related oc- 
cupations lags behind, the relative suppressing influence of father’s occu- 
pational status over educational attainment on occupational status will 
cause relatively large migrations (mainly to the more industrially devel- 
oped areas or countries), larger proportions of delinquents, higher crime 
rates, and general discontent with the existing political structure. This 
proposition is consistent with an observation which has been stated in 
other terms in the literature on development; that is, social discontent is 
frequently an expression of the uneven advances of modernization and 
occurs when one structure changes at a faster rate than changes in other 
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structures (see, for example, Smelser 1960). In our data, this lack of in- 
tegration is clearly evident in the fact that educational opportunitles be- 
gin to outdistance occupational opportunities at certain stages of devel- 
opment, causing the “achievement suppression” effect described above. 


CONCLUDING REMARKS 


The study reported here is a preliminary exploration of the process of oc- 
cupational status achievement. It was limited in the range of data points 
and in the measurements across societies. Thus, no claim is even at- 
tempted to imply any global theory from the findings. Instead, the study 
has provided an initial step in the systematic and empirical investigation 
of the process of status achievement as it is related to development, At- 
tempts must now be made to improve empirical data and measurement 
and to test the proposed propositions rigorously. 

While the propositions postulated are tentative, our confidence in their 
credibility is somewhat increased by the empirical evidence gathered in 
Australia. Jones (1971) reported an analysis'of a national sample of the 
adult male work force gathered in 1965 (N == 1,441) for Australia. The 
Marsh’s Index of Societal Differentiation assigns a score of 72.7 for Aus- 
tralia, which is slightly below that of Britain. Though measurement vari- 
ations (a different occupational status scale was used) does not permit 
direct incorporation of the Australian data in our comparative analysis, 
secondary analysis for the reported data shows standard regression coeffi- 
cients of the influence of father’s occupational status on son’s education 
to be b*,, —.18; of father’s occupational status on son’s occupational 
status, Dn = .22; and of son's education on son’s occupational status, 
bo. = .39. These coefficients would fit strikingly well on the curves in 
figures 2 and 3. 

In light of the data and modified propositions presented here, further 
research is clearly in order. Specifically, it would be desirable to collect 
data of a similar nature from a wider range of industrially developing 
countries, preferably those lying on the development scale between Costa 
Rica and Britain, such as Venezuela, Argentina, and Chile in Latin Amer- 
ica. Next, samples should be drawn in such a way as to contain respon- 
dents from both rural and urban populations in order to reflect the dis- 
tribution of the national population. Finally, the utility of occupational 
differentiation as a crucial indicator of general social structure in under- 
developed societies (such as Haiti) must be questioned. Perhaps more 
methodological attention should be given to the measurements of alterna- 
tive indicators such as the kinship structure and the informal social net- 
work. Recent advances in techniques of sociometric analysis (Coleman 
1962; Lin 1968; and Burt 1973) may help reveal the usefulness of such 
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indicators in the future research on social differentiation. “The employment 
of such basic steps would go a long way toward providing the empirical 
foundation from which to build and test crosscultural theories of occupa- 
tional stratification. 


APPENDIX 
TABLE Al 


OCCUPATIONAL TITLES AND OCCUPATIONAL STATUS SCORES FOR 
SEVEN Mayor OCCUPATIONAL GROUPS 


Occupational Status 





Occupational Group and Title (Treiman’s Scale) 
Day labor: 
Day ADOBE nuca co RS E wees ees 18.1 
Farm Worker EEN 18.1 
Farm: Band eeaeee E A E TE 22.9 
Agriculture 
o E AE a O Bk ase vacated eae 37.7 
Farm TOMA a AS 40.8 
Cofee picker asar rai E cas nar Gee bere enum Seal 36.7 
Ranch worker <i eeh ge e wes ea eS 25.6 
Unskilled: 
paunderer 3. .nace eis eee a4 A 22.1 
DIK IONE iia 30.7 
Pt Seer cys Savas Acne ae aac baw Geese A: 24.4 
Construction worker .........oo.ooo.oo.o.. sd Meas Sect oh ee, ess arte eae 30.0 
Carpenter’s: apprentice corria EN ge oe. coda BETEN 22.6 
Building caretaker srta aaa PUN Reese aes 25.0 
Tractor dyer Schad acca eas Sone Ruane sae ee Cad ofa be wend cela ears 28.6 
Processing-plant worker .........oooooooocoomarorroraarancas.s 36.7 
Trashman ............. EE EE 12.7 
Wood. seller A A eo ORS 24.4 
E NAAA A ee eee eer an Ee 24.4 
“Lickel: PUNCRer cies ogre eho en ed he ef 35.8 
Coal MIA: a a eae 29.3 
OR OVET O EE 25.6 
CORAL seller os a REA 21.9 
Semiskilled: 
CTAUHEUP vs Ee a 31.5 
Postman e Lera ida Ree A erate ne ere 32.8 
Janitor A IN 32.7 
PONCCHIAN a ned a o Ee wee tie 30.2 
BactOry “WORKED: visi ect a e aaa ese ecsaas a 40.6 
o <u. siaic este So EECH 19.2 
SERMISELESS daa cares ee EE A 39.3 
Worker E, | ai sais EE P 39.3 
Sales: clerk: A ae aE Eei Ne Ee e E 33.6 
GUETTA A oa beens eee 30.6 
ORCEWOrKEr EEN ae 37.5 
PROMOTE ati oO SNe DEE Ga ao oe a we Reo 50.0 
Sewer Worker cits tat Bae aan) cds 39.5 
Store attendant sosa A BS ta 23.2 
A AA a ete aAa 37.2 
Municipal toreman: eg Ree e iris añ 62.8 
Presidential guard ii ir atlases A A ean 34.7 
COG. EE EE 30.9 
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Occupational Status 


Occupational Group and Title (Treiman’s Scale) 
Soldier ......... AE LE O A EI tide weal ty teat a ee eave teeta aad tase 38.7 
Enr EE 30.4 
Miner e e EEN EEN 31.5 
O eer eebe teaver ees E 39.4 
Skilled : 
¡Aa AAA Seeler ous 44.5 
o A eeh CH 31.5 
AECA a A da 42.9 
Painter ..... ds its ates ENER TEE 31.0 
Carpenter ansia stern Ss RE dena art 37.2 
Mason, bricklayer ........ooonooooom.o.. ARA 34.1 
d ENEE I 32.9 
Woodworker `... A easel Seine Berend wae 34.4 
Radio- EE 49.2 
Baker A EROS Ea 33.2 
Printer inicias A Sind hed tial O EE 40.6 
EES 49.6 
Ett. snaa dada 34.4 
Kr EE o ee 28.1 
Electronics o A A Cae ee hd deere had ` 40.9 
dol agen ee IN ada 39.7 
Machine operator a aa 38.3 
eet a addon 33.9 
ent EES 37.6 
BA DET O O O ode be eeu eae eos he eee 30.4 
Ls ENEE 49.2 
DDrattsmian. iria idas a eset 54.9 
A A A eigen ae E O AA 43.0 
Blacksmith a ad EES 32.2 
Semiprofessional: 
BUSES rado 50.0 
EE 54.6 
EE A A ON ehh Gallen 49.3 
LEE EES 45.5 
Traveling salesman ...... TEE EE 31.9 
SECHER 31.9 
Tavern owner ......oooooo... Rr ere. EE? 48.0 
NU e Ee eun cite eh ate 53.6 
Property owner (real estate) `... O 63.4 
CODUACION: ano dida is 59.4 
a A A EE 53.0 
Municipal worker ......o.o.ooooommooomorPmmomo.o». EE 55.3 
EE EEN 34.7 
Money lender- is do eL a arta 15.3 
Civil clerk ...... DEEN EE 36.8 
UA ohne. caer da has eek eed: EE 29.0 
Professional: 
A AAA A a ana 57.0 
Doctor e, A A da a DS cee 77.9 
Schoolmaster .......ooooomoooomo... A A E Sak ert, 57.0 
Professional (unspecified) 2.0.0... cc cece cece cc ccc cece nooo... 57.0 
Lawyer A RN RA adas 70.6 
Journalist ...... REN EE 54.9 
Administrator ............... A 59.4 
A E EE area 47.6 
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TABLE Al (Continued) 


Occupational Status 


Occupational Group and Title (Treiman’s Scale) 
O EE 59.7 
Mathematician Ce cicscscan A sd och ewan es 66.9 
PCONOMUSE. EE 60.5 
VELA a das 47.8 
PPC a A O A A EL aos 71.8 
Customs: DEI een Set ee E a aras 44.4 
Lax o EEN 51.6 


* Farmers are different from the day laborers in that at least one member of the household owns land. 
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New procedures permitting a level of precision not heretofore pos- 
sible in the comparative study of social mobility and the process of 
status attainment are used to compare data for the United States 
and Great Britain. We show that the British stratification system is 
somewhat more closed than that of the United States: there is less 
intergenerational occupational mobility in Britain, and the correla- 
tions among status variables are generally stronger. However, de- 
spite radical differences in the educational systems, the role of edu- 
cational attainment in occupational mobility is highly similar in the 
two countries. 


The belief that societal values influence social stratification systems is so 
intuitively comfortable that it has hardly been tested. A case in point is 
the comparative work on the stratification systems of the United States 
and Great Britain, The two countries are typically characterized as highly 
similar in structure but substantially different in value orientations. For 
example, Lipset (1966, pp. 162-64) asserts that “though the United States 
and Great Britain are both urbanized, industrialized, and have stable, 
democratic political systems, they are integrated around different values 
and class relations. .. . The United States, more than any other modern 
non-Communist industrial nation, emphasizes achievement, equalitarian- 
ism, universalism, and specificity. . . . The [British] socsal class system 
[by contrast] retains many elements of ascription, elitism, particularism, 
and diffuseness.” Turner (1960), like Lipset, suggests that the two coun- 
tries display toward upward mobility distinctive normative orientations 
that shape their respective educational systems. According to Turner, the 
Britísh educational system is characterized by “sponsored” mobility, the 


i This is a revised version of a paper presented at the Annual Meeting of the Amer- 
ican Sociological Association, New Orleans, August 1972. Preparation of the paper 
was supported by a grant from the National Science Foundation to Columbia Uni- 
versity (no. 28050, “Societal Development and Social Mobility”). We are grateful to 
Robert Althauser, Vincent Covello, Otis Dudley Duncan, Jane Ferrar, Robert Hauser, 
Keith Hope, Jonathan Kelley, Alan Kerckhoff, and Judah Matras for their very 
helpful comments on earlier drafts. 
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American by “contest” mobility, and each form of educational mobility 
reflects national norms regarding social mobility in general. 

These theoretical discussions, however, have failed to specify at the 
empirical level how the pattern and process of social mobility might be 
expected to vary in the two societies, if at all. While one might infer from 
the discussions of Lipset and Turner that a system of sponsored mobility 
implies a closer connection between educational achievement and subse- 
quent status attainment than does a system of contest mobility (because 
sponsorship implies early recruitment and socialization to role require- 
ments), no ready prediction is possible regarding the social origins of those 
recruited into various positions. This is especially true since the British 
system, as characterized by both Turner and Lipset, is a meritocracy in 
which recruitment into the elite educational system is based on talent. 
Lipset, citing Tocqueville, notes that the British system is “an ‘open aris- 
tocracy,’ which can be entered by achievement but which confers on new 
entrants many of the diffuse perquisites of rank enjoyed by those whose 
membership stems from their social background” (1966, p. 164). 

Yet if these distinctions between normative orientations have any util- 
ity in helping us to understand differences between the British and Amer- 
ican stratification systems, they must be reflected in the actual experi- 
ences of the respective populations—that is, they must create differences 
in the pattern of mobility and the process of status attainment. To date, 
there is no believable evidence on the question. We simply do not know 
whether and in what ways the mobility regimes of Britain and the United 
States differ. While studies of social mobility and of the role of education 
in mobility have been conducted in both countries (most notably Blau 
and Duncan [1967] in the United States and Glass [1954] in Great Brit- 
ain), differences in analytic procedures and definitions of variables have 
precluded valid comparisons.? This difficulty has, in fact, been common 
to all attempts at comparative research on social mobility and the pro- 
cess of status attainment, with the result that it has heretofore been im- 
possible to distinguish between true differences in social structure and 


2 Comparisons of mobility rates and patterns in the United States and Great Britain 
have been attempted by, among others, Hall and Ziegel (1954, pp. 260-65), Miller 
(1960), Lipset and Bendix (1959), Svalastoga (1965), Blau and Duncan (1967, pp. 
432-35), Hope (1972), and Kerckhoff (1974). But the comparisons have been based either 
on noncomparable occupational classifications or on extreme aggregations of the data 
(into manual and nonmanual categories) designed to overcome differences in classifica- 
tion schemes. Moreover, various analysts have drawn contradictory conclusions from the 
same data, a fact which underscores the point that numerical results may depend 
as much on measurement procedures as 6n social reality and that standardized mea- 
surement procedures are therefore a necessary prerequisite to the valid attribution 
of observed differences to differences in social reality. To be sure, standardized mea- 
surement procedures may mask as well as reveal true differences, but this problem 
is best resolved by refining measurement, not by muddling it. 
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differences resulting from variations in measurement procedures (Treiman 
19755). However, recently completed work in the comparative study of 
occupational structures (Treiman 19754) has yielded a standardized pro- 
cedure for scaling occupational status—a procedure which permits truly 
comparable cross-national comparisons. In addition, using the standard 
occupational scale as an “anchor,” it is now possible to compare the role 
of education in status attainment for countries where educational systems 
differ markedly. This paper will demonstrate the utility of these proce- 
dures in the context of a substantive comparison of the process of status 
attainment in two such countries, the United States and Great Britain. 
We will consider a model which relates father's occupational status, son's 
educational attainment, son’s occupational status, and son’s annual in- 
come. 


DATA 


The American data are from the representative national sample of 20,700 
males aged 20-64 collected by the Current Population Survey of the U.S. 
Bureau of the Census in conjunction with the study of Occupational 
Changes in a Generation (OCG) (Blau and Duncan 1967, p. 13). The 
British data are from a representative sample of the adult population of 
England, Scotland, and Wales surveyed in 1963; data are available for 
908 males (Butler and Stokes 1969, pp. 449-62). This survey has one 
major shortcoming: no information is available on father’s education, a 
variable of substantial interest. But the omission does not present as great 
a difficulty as would appear at first glance. Data for the United States 
indicate that the effects of father’s education and occupation on educa- 
tional attainment overlap to a large extent, owing to the intercorrelation 
between these two variables. Blau and Duncan (1967, pp. 169, 174) 
found that the two variables together account for 26% of the variance 
in educational attainment, while either variable alone accounts for ap- 
proximately 20%. 

Our analysis is restricted to white male heads of households aged 25-64 
in the civilian labor force. The restrictions are based on the following 
considerations: (1) For the United States, data are available only for 
males and, in any event, the process of status attainment cannot be as- 
sumed to be similar for men and women.’ (2) Age is restricted to avoid 
problems created by the facts that many younger men are still in school 
or in the military and most older men are retired. (3) In the British sam- 


3 For the United States there is evidence indicating that the level and process of 
educational and occupational attainment are nearly identical for men and women 
but that the level and process of income attainment differ substantially for the two 
sexes (Treiman and Terrell 1975). 
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ple, income data are available only for heads of households. (4) Racial 
differences in the process of status attainment are known to be so sub- 
stantial in the United States (Duncan 1968; Treiman and Terrell 1975) 
that we thought it best to restrict our comparison to the majority popu- 
lations of the two countries. In addition, we have utilized only those 
cases for which complete data are available. This results in effective sam- 
ple sizes of 10,479 for the United States and 536 for Great Britain. The 
American data were weighted to adjust for variations in response rates, 
following the normal practice of the U.S. Bureau of the Census. However, 
weights were chosen to yield a weighted N identical to the actual sample 
size to permit interpretable tests of significance. 


One issue which does not receive as much attention as it deserves from 
survey analysts is the quality of the data generated by relatively small 
sample surveys based on stratified sampling procedures. While the British 
survey is a model of careful sampling procedures, it is nonetheless useful 
to check the distributions of data available for analysis against census 
distributions on the key variables, especially because complete interviews 
were obtained in only about four-fifths of the cases (79.4% —see Butler 
and Stokes [1969, pp. 452-57] for a detailed discussion of response rates). 
Accordingly, we compared the distributions of school-leaving age, occupa- 
tion (by 27 categories), and age for male respondents or main earners 
against the corresponding distributions of the 1961 British census, and 
computed an index of dissimilarity in each case (Duncan and Duncan 
1955). In general, the distributions proved to be gratifyingly similar: in 
no case did the index of dissimilarity rise above 10; this is quite small as 
such figures go. Considering that the sample survey was conducted two 
years after the census with which we compared it (so that some true 
change in population characteristics could have occurred), the corre- 
spondence between census and sample distributions appears to be satis- 
factorily close.* Since the OCG data have been shown elsewhere to be of 
extremely high quality (Blau and Duncan 1967, pp. 451-55; U.S. Bureau 
of the Census 1963), we can proceed with confidence in the adequacy of 
our samples. 


4 There is no systematic bias in the sample, with the possible exception of school- 
leaving age. Those leaving school at age 19 or older constitute 1.3% of the sample 
and 4.7% of the census distributions, indicating a possible underrepresentation of the 
highest levels of educational attainment in the sample. However, differences in the 
wording of the school-leaving-age questions in the census and survey could easily ac- 
count for this discrepancy, since the census question encouraged and the survey ques- 
tion discouraged inclusion of schooling subsequent to initial school leaving, and such 
schooling is common in Britain (see table 2). In any event, this difference and other 
differences between the sample and survey distributions are not large enough to have 
any notable effect on the coefficients we report. 
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COMPARABILITY OF DATA 


A major requirement of comparative analysis is to render the variables 
under consideration precisely comparable in each of the populations be- 
ing studied. In the present instance we have three variables to consider— 
education, occupational status, and income. Income presents no problem, 
since in both countries data were collected on the annual income of re- 
spondents precoded into fairly small intervals. Simply scoring each inter- 
val by its midpoint and making appropriate estimates for the open-ended 
upper intervals produces an interval variable. Application of the appro- 
priate exchange rate then yields a precisely comparable variable for the 
two countries. Occupational status and education, by contrast, are not 
amenable to such a straightforward approach. 

Fortunately, however, it is possible to solve completely the problem of 
comparability in the measurement of occupational status by means of a 
Standard International Occupational Prestige Scale (hereafter referred to 
as the Standard Scale) (Treiman 19754). Based on a collation of data 
from occupational prestige studies conducted in 55 countries around the 
world, the scale provides prestige scores for each of 509 occupations, 
classified according to the International Standard Classification of Occu- 
pations (International Labour Office 1969). Evidence of the Standard 
Scale's validity for measuring the occupational prestige hierarchy in any 
country can be found in the fact that the average correlation between 
the Standard Scale scores and scores derived from occupational prestige 
studies conducted in each of 55 countries is .91. For both the United 
States and Great Britain the correlations exceed .96 (Treiman 19754, 
chap. 8). Since these correlations are far higher than those between scales 
which are normally treated as interchangeable, the Standard Scale can, 
in full confidence, be used to assign status scores to the occupational data 
for each country. Thus, through the use of the Standard Scale, the crucial 
requisite of coding comparability is fulfilled. 

The recoding procedure for the occupational variables was carried out 
in a straightiorward way. Standard Scale scores were assigned to each of 
the detailed census codes into which the data were initially coded (U.S. 
Bureau of the Census 1960; Great Britain Register General 1960). There 
was little difficulty in matching code categories between the classifications 
of either census and the Standard Scale categories. For the U.S. data, the 
matching procedure was carried out twice; the correlation between the 
scores assigned by the two coders exceeded .98. 

The remaining variable of concern is educational attainment. Although 
differences between the British and American educational systems make 
it impossible to match directly levels or types of schooling in the two 
countries, it is nonetheless possible to compare them. To do so, we scale 
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educational attainment by two different procedures, each of which pro- 
vides comparability, and then assess the results of each approach. 

The first procedure simply compares school-leaving age in Great Brit- 
ain with years of school completed in this country. Both measures are in 
standard use in the countries in question. The British data include ex- 
plicit information concerning school-leaving age; the American data are 
coded into educational attainment categories which are conventionally 
transformed into years of school completed. Both variables, then, school- 
leaving age and years of completed schooling, can be expressed as inter- 
val level measures. 

We wished, however, to develop an alternative procedure, because it is 
not certain that school-leaving age is related in a linear manner to occu- 
pational attainment. In both the United States and Great Britain a year 
of schooling may well vary in its effect on occupational status depending 
upon where in the educational career it comes. For Britain, the matter is 
still more complex. Disparate schooling experiences of children of the 
same age often lead to different careers. For example, a child who drops 
out of grammar school at the age of 14 is probably destined for some 
sort of white-collar employment, whereas one who drops out of secondary 
modern school at the same age is likely to end up in a manual job. 

In view of these contingencies, it is necessary to explore the relation- 
ship between occupational attainment and types and amounts of educa- 
tional experience. Table 1 presents a tabulation of mean occupational 
status for each category of education appearing in the American data.’ 
Table 2 presents a similar tabulation for Great Britain. It is evident from 
table 1 that in the United States additional years of schooling do not re- 
sult in equal increments in occupational status. The importance of each 
additional year is greatest at the highest levels of educational attainment. 

The educational picture in Britain is substantially more complicated. 
Whereas American education is essentially unidimensional—what counts 
is how long one has gone to school, not what sort of school one has at- 


5 Like most other American data sets, the OCG data available to us contained infor- 
mation, not on single years of schooling, but on levels of educational attainment which 
often encompass more than one year. Fortunately, however, there is some evidence 
that such aggregation is of little consequence. Data collected by the Bureau of the 
Census for the Longitudinal Study of the Labor Market Experience of Women 
(Parnes et al. 1970) include education coded in single years. From the original data 
we computed two multiple correlations, one between occupational status and a set 
of dummy variables corresponding to the education categories in the OCG data; an- 
other between occupational status and dummy variables for single years of schooling. 
(The occupational data are for husbands of a representative sample of married women 
aged 30-44). The squared correlations for the two relationships are .340 and .363. 
This indicates that the finer coding of educational attainment makes very little dif- 
ference in predicting occupational status. 
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TABLE 1 


MEAN AND STANDARD DEVIATION OF OCCUPATIONAL PRESTIGE SCORES BY LEVEL 
OF EDUCATIONAL ATTAINMENT, FOR U.S. Mares AGED 25-64 


OccUPATIONAL PRESTIGE 


SCHOOL-LEAVING re 
LEVEL or EDUCATION AGE M - SD N 

NOD o 8 29.5 10.0 39 
Elementary 

e DEE 10 34.5 9.9 308 

S27 sete N E 12 36.3 9.3 951 

O apes eae 14 38.1 10.3 1,564 
High school: 

a DEEN 16 39.3 9.8 1,977 

AAA E E re ee 18 42.5 10.0 3,022 
College 

A IÓ 20 46.9 10.2 1,099 

GE EE 22 54.2 9.2 859 

SOF MO’ dae ak 24 62.1 11.1 660 

Total inician ah 43.1 12.1 10,479 
Nore,---School NOS were estimated by adding síx to the midpoint of years of school com- 


pleted. However, the two: lowest categories were assigned slightly different scores in order to conform 
to Blau and Duncan’s coding of education (1967, pp. 165-66). As it turns out, the Blau-Duncan 
scoring produces a EE ne education-occupa on correlation than that produced when the 
education categories are th their midpoints. 


tended*—in Great’ Britain the kind of schooling one receives, as well as 
school-leaving age, is of crucial importance. The basic tracking decision 
in Britain occurs at a very early age (approximately 11 years). Students 
are channeled into radically different types of schools on the basis of their 
academic records and their performances on the 11-+ examinations (Floud, 
Halsey, and Martin 1956). A minority gain admission to grammar schools, 
which leads ultimately to university admission or at least to white-collar 
jobs. The majority enter secondary modern schools, which leads mainly to 
blue-collar jobs. Once routed to a secondary modern school, it is practically 
impossible to shift to a grammar school. Moreover, for some individuals 
additional schooling can have a substantial impact upon occupational at- 
tainment. Table 2 presents mean occupational attainment by type of 
school attended when the respondent initially left school and, for those 
categories containing enough cases, further breakdowns by school-leaving 
age and nature of subsequent schooling. Type of school attended, school- 
leaving age, and probability and type of subsequent schooling are, for the 
most part, so closely related that a complete cross-tabulation of these 
variables would produce a table consisting largely of empty cells. 

At first glance, the homogeneity of British education is striking; over 
80% of the sample attended secondary modern or similar schools. How- 
ever, both delayed school-leaving age and subsequent schooling enhance 


6 See Appendix for evidence supporting this claim. 
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Status Attainment in the U.S. and Great Britain 


occupational attainment. Technical college and teacher training have the 
greatest impact; but night school, by far the most popular form of con- 
tinuing education, also contributes to occupational status attainment. 
Type of schooling is of substantial importance regardless of school-leav- 
ing age. For each age, those with grammar school educations have jobs 
of higher status than those with secondary modern educations. Grammar 
school can lead to very high status occupations if one stays long enough. 
Those leaving at age 16 or later, have, on the average, jobs roughly 
equivalent in prestige to professional, technical, and higher administrative 
occupations (the mean Standard Scale score for “professional, technical, 
and related” occupations is 58 while that for “administrative and mana- 
gerial” occupations is 64 [Treiman 1975a]|). The scores for late grammar 
school leavers are similar to those for individuals attending public schools, 
technical colleges, and universities.’ 

In view of the complicated relationship between education and occupa- 
tional attainment in Great Britain and the moderate nonlinearity in the 
relationship between years of school completed and occupational status in 
the United States, we sought an alternative procedure for scaling educa- 
tion which would permit a fully comparable analysis of the connection 
between schooling and subsequent status attainment in the two Countries P 
The strategy we adopted was to construct “effect-proportional scales” of 
educational attainment, based on the average occupational attainment of 
individuals in each education category (Lyons 1971). The basic proce- 
dure is to compute the mean on the criterion variable, in this case oc- 
cupational status, for each category of the variable to be scaled and then 
simply to assign the mean scores as scale values. Such a method produces 
a scale which has the maximum correlation with the criterion variable of 
any possible scaling of the original categories. Since the educational sys- 
tems of the two countries are so manifestly different, no direct compari- 
son of educational outcomes can be made (except, as above, to consider 
the average effect of each additional year of schooling). What can be de- 
termined is whether the dependence of occupational status on education 


7 Oddly, we have only one man out of 532 who indicates that he went straight through 
a university, and only 14 with a university education (2.6% of the sample). This is 
fewer than would be expected on the basis of estimates of the proportion of the 
British population with university education. Floud (1954, p. 137) found that 2.8% 
of the adult population had a university education in 1949; today the figure must be 
higher. We suspect that the pattern in our sample of dropping out of school for a 
while before entering a university is not typical either, but we cannot confirm this 
suspicion. 


8 While it might have been desirable to carry out separate analyses for individuals 
attending the various types of educational institutions in Britain, our data are not 
sufficient for this procedure. Of the 536 cases available for analysis, 428 attended 
elementary .or secondary modern schools, leaving too few cases in any other category 
to support a separate analysis. 
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is greater or less in one place than in the other (or, possibly, the same 
in both places). This is precisely what effect-proportional scales measure: 
the extent to which an individual's score on an interval variable is depen- 
dent upon his placement in a category of an associated nominal variable.? 

The choice of occupational status as the criterion variable is dictated 
by the primacy of the functional connection between education and oc- 
cupational attainment. In modern industrial societies—if not in all soci- 
eties—the main purpose of schooling is to prepare individuals to perform 
roles in the occupational world. This is just as true when schooling is not 
specifically vocational as when it is; indeed, the characteristic feature of 
elite education is that it prepares persons to function effectively in a wide 
variety of circumstances and positions. In this study the questions of in- 
terest regarding educational attainment are: (1) How closely is it related 
to occupational attainment in the United States and in Great Britain? 
(2) To what extent does education serve as a vehicle for status mainte- 
nance or alternatively as a vehicle for social mobility? (3) To what ex- 
tent does education affect income, either directly or indirectly through 
occupational achievement? To answer each of these questions, the appro- 
priate scaling of education is precisely that which we have proposed here, 
because each question concerns the occupationally relevant aspects of edu- 
cational attainment. 

For the American data, respondents in each education category were 
simply assigned the mean occupational status scores presented in table 1. 
For Britain we needed to account for three education variables: type of 
school attended, school-leaving age, and type of subsequent schooling. We 
therefore computed the regression of occupational status on a set of 
dummy variables corresponding to each of the categories of the three 
education variables and used this equation to derive predicted occupational 
status scores for each combination of variables. This procedure assumes 
that there are no interactions among these variables with respect to their 
effect on occupational attainment; table 2 indicates that the assumption is 
probably reasonable. 


STATUS ATTAINMENT IN THE UNITED STATES AND GREAT BRITAIN 


The first step in comparing the process of status attainment in the two 
countries is to compare the distribution of status attributes (see table 3). 
It is often assumed that the two occupational systems differ markedly, 
Britain’s being much more working class. There is, however, only limited 
support for this assumption. The mean occupational status of the male 


9 Note that the resulting correlation coefficient is identical to that obtained by com- 
puting the correlation ratio of occupation on education. 
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TABLE 3 


CORRELATIONS, MEANS, AND STANDARD DEVIATIONS FOR MALES AGED 25-64 IN THE 
UNITED STaTES* AND GREAT BRITAINT 


Effect- 
School- proportional Occupa- 
leaving Education tional 


Age Scale Status Income M SD 

Father's occupational status: 1 

United States ............. 266 .293 2299 157 410 10.3 

Great Britain ............. 254 335 352 305 35.3 10.5 
School-leaving age: 

United States ...........oo ... 931 532 418 11.1 34 

Great Britain Ave sche a 716 451 . 491 14.5 13 
Effect-proportional education 

scale: 

United States ............ ... as 571 Ei 43.1 6.9 

Great Britain ............... da .630 585 38.8 7.3 
Occupational status:} 

United States ............ ... oe RR 393 43.1 12.1 

Great Britain ............ ... Sis oh 622 38.8 11.5 
Annual income ($): 

United States ............ ... Sc der eege 6,397 3,659 

Great Britain ............... sia ee 2,541 1,238 

* N = 10,479, 

t N = 536. 

1 Standard 


labor force is slightly higher (about 4.5 points) here than in Britain, but 
the standard deviations hardly differ.1° In contrast, the educational struc- 
tures are not at all similar, even when attention is restricted to school- 
leaving age. Americans spend about three more years in school than do 
the British,“ and they exhibit much more variability in extent of school- 
ing. Income differences are also substantial: annual income is far larger, 
on the average, and far more variable in the United States than in Brit- 


10 In fact, the shape of the distributions is remarkably similar. They are both uni- 
modal and quite symmetrical about the mean. Of course, similarity in the occupa- 
tional status distribution does not in itself imply that the British and Americans do 
the same kinds of work. However, as it turns out, both the industrial and occupa- 
tional distributions of the labor force are substantially similar in the United States 
and Britain. From data (for 1960 and 1961) coded into the major group classifica- 
tions of the International Labour Office (1967), we obtained an index of dissimilarity 
of 14,3 between the industrial distributions of the two countries and one of 16.2 be- 
tween their occupational distributions. The manufacturing sector is slightly larger and 
the commercial sector slightly smaller in Britain than in the United States, and this 
difference is reflected in a larger proportion of the labor force in manual jobs and a 
smaller proportion in administrative jobs in Britain. No other differences are worthy 
of note. 


11 School-leaving age is computed for the United States by adding six years to high- 
est grade completed. 
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ain.12 As we shall see, these differences have important implications for 
the process of status attainment in the two countries. 

The correlations reported in table 3 allow us to draw a number of in- 
ferences regarding both the extent of social mobility and the degree of 
crystallization of the stratification systems in the two countries. First, 
there appears to be substantially less intergenerational occupational mo- 
bility in Britain: the British correlation is about 10 points higher. Since 
the correlations are based upon data scaled in identical ways, the differ- 
ence between them must be attributed to a true difference in the mobility 
patterns of the two countries. Moreover, it does not simply reflect the 
substantial downward mobility of sons of farmers in the United States, 
since the difference in correlations is nearly as great for the nonfarm- 
origin population (the corresponding correlations are, respectively, .281 
and .361, for the United States and Britain). Second, in Great Britain 
income is much more closely associated with education, occupational sta- 
tus, and father’s occupation than it is here. Third, while the association 
between education and occupational status is stronger in the United States 
when school-leaving age is considered, it is stronger in Britain when type 
of schooling is taken into account via effect-proportional scaling. Taken 
together, these correlations indicate that the British stratification system 
is considerably more crystallized than our own; the various forms of ad- 
vantage are more tightly intermeshed in Britain, creating a more unitary 
status hierarchy. 

To examine how the greater crystallization of the British stratification 
system affects the opportunities of individuals, we estimate a model of 
status attainment for both the United States and Britain (table 4). In 
this model, educational attainment is presumed to depend upon father’s 
occupation; occupational status to depend upon educational attainment 
and father’s occupation; and income to depend upon education, occupa- 
tional status, and father’s occupational status. In addition, each variable 
in the model is assumed to depend upon other unmeasured factors, which 
are assumed to be mutually uncorrelated. 

Obviously, it would be useful to compare models containing many more 
of the variables known to affect the process of status attainment (see 
Duncan, Featherman, and Duncan 1972), but the limitations of available 
data do not permit this. However, even the limited set of variables under 
consideration can take us a substantial way toward understanding the 
British and American stratification systems. Table 4 presents estimates 
of the model based on both codings of the education variable (school- 
leaving age and the effect-proportional scale), presented in both metric 
and standardized form. 


12 The British income data were converted into dollars at the 1963 official exchange 
rate: £1 = $2.80. 
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TABLE 4 


COEFFICIENTS FOR ALTERNATIVE VERSIONS OF A MODEL OF THE PROCESS OF 
STATUS ATTAINMENT IN THE UNITED STATES AND GREAT BRITAIN 


DEPENDENT VARIABLES 
United States Great Britain 
INDEPENDENT VARIABLES Education Occupation Income Education Occupation Income 
Effect-proportional Education Scale 


Metric coefficients: 


Father’s occupation .. .028* 113 6.79 032* 174 6.90 
(001) (010) (3.25) (004) (038) (4.09) 
Education ........... as 6.571 9694 ae 6.657 383F 
(.101) (39.5) (.403) (51.8) 
Occupation .......... mee 71.4 Ss Ga 43.6 
(3.22) (4.53) 
RE ee O86 KK .204 .112 420 451 
Standardized coefficients: 
Father’s occupation .. 293 096 019 335 .159 059 
Education ........... A 543 265 dee 577 309 
Occupation .......... ‘ees ee 237 Se 406 


School-leaving Age 


Metric coefficients: 


Father’s occupation .. 089 143 7.28 032 278 8.31 
(.003) (.010) (3.21) (.005) (042) (4.09) 

Education ........... a 1.76 305 H 3.38 241 
(.030) (11.0) (.336) (34.1) 

Occupation .......... res a 70.8 e geg 51.7 
(3.11) (4.04) 

Intercept ............ 7.47 17.6 —343 13.3 —20.0 —3,253 

EE 071 Kul .216 064 274 447 

Standardized coefficients: 

Father’s occupation .. 266 122 021 254 KE O71 

Education ........... ites 499 287 E 387 257 

Occupation .......... SP De 235 aes a yids 481 


Note._-Numbers in parentheses = standard errors. : 

* A semimetric coefficient, derived E div the correspon standardized coefficient by the 
standard deviation of father’s occupation. This indicates the expected difference on the educational scale, 
expressed in standard deviations, associated with a one wast difference in father’s occupational status. 

+A semimetric ao derived by vy mantle tie the rre standardized coefficient by the 

deviation of the dependent variab is indica oe eege on the dependent 
variable im metric wvits associated with a 1 SD EE on the education scale. 


Consider first the influence of father’s occupation on educational 
achievement. Turner (1960, pp. 861-62) has suggested that, because of 
the meritocratic character of the British educational system, educational 
-attainment might depend less upon social origins in Britain than in the 
United States. However, this prediction fails to take account of several 
important factors. First, there is a well-documented correlation between 
social class and intelligence scores (Jensen 1969, pp. 75-78) which im- 
plies that, compared with middle-class children; working-class children 
start school at a disadvantage. Their disadvantage gradually increases at 
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least up to age 11 (Plowden Report 1967, p. 31). As a result, class is 
highly associated with admission to grammar school even though the se- 
lection process is “objective” (Westergaard and Little 1967, pp. 53-55). 
Second, the British system is not as pure a meritocracy as the 11+ sys- 
tem would imply. For while the 11-++ examination opens doors to children 
of all classes who do well, it also closes the same doors to working-class 
children who perform less well. There are, however, fewer limitations for 
the less competent children of the well-to-do; “public” schools (private 
secondary schools) admit children from financially and socially appropri- 
ate families even if they have performed poorly on the 11+ examinations 
(Baron 1965, p. 139; Banks 1968, p. 47). In fact, fully 22% of the boys 
aged 11-13 from professional or managerial families attended public 
schools in 1950 in contrast with 4% of the sons of other nonmanual 
workers and fewer than 1% of the sons of manual workers (Westergaard 
and Little 1967, p. 54). Thus, in Britain as well as in the United States 
(Sewell and Shah 1967), educational attainment is not exclusively a mat- 
ter of academic performance: one may succeed also on the basis of proper 
origins.18 

In fact, as we have already seen when studying the correlations, the 
association between social origins and educational attainment is about the 
same in the two countries: in both places there is a modest tendency for 
the sons of high-status fathers to stay longer in school and to obtain the 
sort of schooling which leads to a high-status job. Both the standardized 
and semimetric!‘ coefficients relating father’s occupation to the effect-pro- 


18 Because the British educational system was radically reorganized in 1944 in an at- 
tempt, among other things, to create greater equality of opportunity, it would be of 
considerable interest to assess the effect of the changes on the process of status at- 
tainment. Unfortunately, our sample is both too old and too small to permit such an 
analysis. Only the youngest men in it began school after the reorganization; these men 
are still near the beginning of their work lives and hence cannot validly be compared 
with older men with respect to current occupational status. In any event, we have 
too few cases in our British sample to permit intercohort comparisons. Recently there 
have been two attempts to assess trends in rates and patterns of mobility in Great 
Britain and the United States; both concluded that no systematic trends are to be 
found. These studies (Hope 1974; Hauser et al. 1975), which are models of analyti- 
cal excellence, must be taken as the definitive statements to date on this question. 


14 One limitation of effect-proportional scales is that they have no intrinsic metric. 
Yet often, as in the present instance, it is useful to be able to interpret the connec- 
tions between variables scaled in this way and variables which do have an intrinsic 
metric. Our present solution to this problem is to utilize what we have called “semi- 
metric coefficients,” in which regression coefficients are expressed in terms of the 
standard deviations of change in the effect-proportional scale associated with a unit 
of change in the metrically scaled variables, or vice versa. An alternative solution 
which we considered but rejected as beyond our ability to interpret would be to 
transform the effect-proportional scale for each country so as to give it a mean and 
standard deviation identical to the corresponding school-leaving-age (or years-of- 
school-completed) variable for that country. The resulting coefficients could then, 
perhaps, be interpreted as indicating the effect of an additional “year’s worth” of 
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portional education scale are substantially similar for the two countries. 
These coefficients provide empirical evidence that opportunities for occu- 
pational mobility through education are no more and no less restricted in 
Britain than in the United States 18 But in both countries education is 
largely independent of social origins and thus serves mainly as a channel 
of social mobility rather than as an instrument of status maintenance. 

If we accept Turner’s (1960) characterization of the British educa- 
tional system as fostering sponsored mobility by early selection on the 
basis of academic promise and subsequent socialization for elite or rou- 
tine roles, we would predict a closer association between type of school- 
ing and occupational attainment in Britain than in the United States. 
Once again, the theoretical prediction is not supported by the evidence. 
Although the occupational return for each additional year of schooling 
completed is clearly larger in Britain than in the United States (the 
metric coefficients are, respectively, 3.38 and 1.76), the standardized co- 
efficient relating school-leaving age and occupational status is substan- 
tially smaller (.387, compared with .499 for the United States), demon- 
strating once again that the school-leaving-age variable misses much that 
is Important in the British educational system. When the effect-propor- 
tional education scale is utilized, the connection between educational at- 
tainment and occupational status appears to be equally strong in the two 
countries: both the standardized and the semimetric coefficients are about 
the same. A difference of one standard deviation in educational attainment 
yields slightly more than half a standard deviation, or close to seven 
points, in expected occupational status in both countries. Thus, despite 
radical differences in the social organization of education and in the pre- 
sumed normative structures supporting it (Turner 1960; Lipset 1966), the 
role of education in the intergenerational transmission of occupational 
status appears to be very similar in the two countries. In both, appropri- 
ate schooling is by far the most important means to occupational success. 

The two countries do differ noticeably in the strength of the direct in- 
fluence of father’s on son’s occupational status, that is, the tendency 
among those with a given amount of education to acquire occupations 
similar in prestige to those of their fathers. While this effect is not very 


schooling, taking account of the fact that some years are worth more than others 
depending on when in the educational career and in what type of school they occur. 
We invite others to consider the general problem of appropriate procedures for quan- 
titative comparisons of the type we have attempted here. 


15 Of course, variations in father’s occupational status do produce greater variations 
in school-leaving age in the United States than in Britain (the metric coefficients are, 
respectively, .089 and .032). But this simply reflects the fact that the variance in 
school-leaving age is far smaller in Britain than in the United States. The standard- 
ized coefficients relating father’s occupational status to school-leaving age (which are 
of course just the correlation coefficients) are nearly identical in the two countries. 
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strong in either country, in all comparisons of corresponding coefficients 
the coefficient for Britain is substantially larger than that for the United 
States. Since the effect of education is about the same in the two coun- 
tries, this is the principal source of the stronger determination of occupa- 
tional status in Great Britain than in this country. It would be worth- 
while to consider how occupational opportunities are transmitted from 
one generation to the next in each of the two countries other than through 
educational attainment. We might ask to what extent the transmission of 
occupational status is direct, in the sense that fathers actually secure spe- 
cific jobs for their sons. To what extent is it instead a consequence of 
opportunities and constraints which are created by such factors as vari- 
ations among local labor markets; occupationally specific patterns of resi- 
dence, contacts, lines of credit, and other advantages and disadvantages; 
and occupationally specific information, skills, and attitudes (see Ridge 
1974, p. 34)? Unfortunately, data with which to conduct such an analysis 
are not available in the surveys utilized here. But this line of attack should 
be given high priority in future work. 

Finally, we note that income is much more strongly determined by 
other status attributes in Great Britain than in the United States. Inspec- 
tion of the coefficients in table 4 indicates that this is primarily a conse- 
quence of the far stronger dependence of income on occupational status 
in Britain. Keith Hope, in a private communication, has suggested that 
this may reflect the fact that substantial numbers of British workers, both 
public and private, manual and nonmanual, work under nationally nego- 
tiated wage and salary agreements. But unpublished data for the Toro 
of Uganda (Kelley 1971) and for several Latin American cities (Sheets 
1973) are more consistent with the British than with the American re- 
sults, suggesting that ours may be the deviant society in this respect.*' 
Obviously, this is a matter worthy of more detailed attention when better 
data become available. 

In any event, the stronger connection between occupational status and 
income in Britain may account for the marked class differences in con- 
sumption patterns and other aspects of life-style which many observers 
have noted (eg. Goldthorpe et al. 1969, pp. 1-29; Abrams 1968, pp. 138- 
42). Insofar as income depends upon the sort of work one does, occupa- 
tion—the primary basis of both objective and subjective class position— 
comes to play a central role in setting both the standard and style of 
existence, in creating opportunities and imposing constraints. This rela- 


16 In this connection it is interesting to note that American blacks of both sexes and 
white American women are much more similar to British males than to white Amer- 
ican males with respect to income determination. For the three former groups in- 
come is well predicted by education and occupational status, just as it is for British 
males (Treiman and Terrell 1975). 
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tionship, then, may be the principal source of the widely assumed greater 
salience of class in British than in American life.*” 


SUMMARY AND CONCLUSIONS 


The recent development of a Standard International Occupational Pres- 
tige Scale has permitted a uniquely precise comparison of the process of 
status attainment in the United States with that in Great Britain. In par- 
ticular, comparisons have been made concerning the role of education in 
status attainment. Taking advantage of our ability to scale occupational 
status in an identical way for the two countries, we developed a scaling 
procedure which assesses educational attainment by scaling educational 
categories on the basis of their occupational effects as well as in terms of 
school-leaving age. We were also able to develop a comparable set of cor- 
relations involving income. 

With these newly scaled data we have shown (1) that there is less in- 
tergenerational occupational mobility in Britain than in the United States, 
(2) that this difference is apparently due to the stronger direct effect of 
father’s occupational status on son’s occupational status in Britain, since 
(3) the effect of father’s occupation on son’s education and that of son’s 
education on son’s occupation are about equally strong in the two coun- 
tries when an effect-proportional educational scale is used (but weaker in 
Britain when school-leaving age is used, because this variable fails to re- 
flect the greater complexity of the British educational system), and (4) 
that income is more heavily dependent upon occupational attainment in 
Britain. 

These results point to the existence of a somewhat more closed stratifi- 
cation system in Britain than in the United States. But they also suggest 
clearly that, despite large differences in educational systems, the role of 
educational attainment in occupational mobility is highly similar in the 
two countries. In particular, distinctions between sponsored and contest 
mobility are not reflected in differences in the general processes of occu- 
pational attainment in the two countries, although they may be somewhat 
more pertinent to the process of recruitment to the elite, a topic we could 
not consider here. Further research will need to focus on the means by 
which occupational opportunities and propensities for success are trans- 
mitted from father to son outside the educational system, since it is prin- 
cipally here that the difference in the extent of social mobility in the 
United States and Great Britain is to be found. 


17 Whether this assumption is in fact valid must be regarded as problematic in the 
absence of comparative data on class differences. Despite the sociological common- 
place that British society is more class bound than American society, to our knowl- 
edge no systematic evidence exists regarding this question. 
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APPENDIX 

Evidence that American education is essentially unidimensional is surpris- 
ingly hard to come by, but we have pulled together data from several 
sources which collectively demonstrate that, once years of schooling are 
taken into account, type of schooling adds little or nothing to the predic- 
tion of occupational status. First, for American youth there is little vari- 
ation in the type of primary and secondary education: about 90% attend 
public schools, and about 90% of those attending nonpublic schools at- 
tend Catholic parochial schools (Ferriss 1969, pp. 21, 376-77). Thus, at 
the precollege level the only important distinction in school type is be- 
tween public and Catholic parochial schooling. But this distinction is of 
no consequence for occupational status attainment, once amount of school- 
ing is taken into account. Computations provided by Richard Alba from 
a representative national sample of Catholic men (the data reported in 
Greeley and Rossi 1966) show a squared multiple correlation of .332 be- 
tween a set of dummy variables representing amount of schooling com- 
pleted and occupational status (measured by the Duncan index) and a 
squared multiple correlation of .346 between occupational status and 
amount of school plus type of schooling (all, some, or no Catholic school- 
ing at the primary, secondary, and college levels). 

It is still possible, however, that differences among public schools are 
important. Some evidence against this possibility is to be found in a com- 
parison of “expected occupation,” measured one year after high school 
graduation, between those who had completed an academic curriculum 
and those who had completed other curricula. From material published 
in Spaeth and Greeley (1970, p. 139) based on a sample of high school 
seniors surveyed as part of the Project Talent study, we computed the 
correlation of expected occupational status (coded in HSR-NORC occu- 
pational prestige scores [see Siegel 1971]) with a dichotomous variable 
scored one for those who had gone on to college and zero otherwise. We 
then computed the multiple correlation of occupational status with college 
attendance and a dichotomous variable distinguishing academic from other 
high school curricula. The squared correlations are, respectively, .335 and 
.351, indicating that curriculum makes virtually no difference in expected 
occupation once college attendance is taken into account. 

Second, two studies of college differences support our claim. (1) Alwin 
(1973), using data from Sewell’s representative sample of Wisconsin 1957 
high school graduates, but restricting his sample to males who had had 
some college experience by 1964 and were no longer in school or in the 
military, explicitly addressed the question of whether type of college has 
any effect on occupational attainment. His conclusion is basically nega- 
tive. Computations we performed with his results (Alwin 1973, p. 219) 
show that introduction of a set of dummy variables representing 12 types 
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of colleges adds virtually nothing to the variance in occupational status 
(coded in Duncan scores) explained by years of school completed: the 
squared correlations are, respectively, .297 and .316. (2) Spaeth and 
Greeley (1970, p. 153) report correlations among years of graduate school 
completed, undergraduate college quality (Astin’s “selectivity” index), 
and occupational status in 1968 (coded in HSR-NORC prestige scores), 
for a representative national sample of June 1961 college graduates. Once 
again the evidence is clear: quality of college has no effect on occupational 
status once years of postgraduate schooling are taken into account (the 
squared zero order and multiple correlations are, respectively, .230 and 
.240). 

Finally, the OCG data themselves show that type of schooling has no 
independent effect in occupational attainment for the adult male labor 
force as a whole. The OCG questionnaire includes a question about 
whether respondents attended public, parochial, or other private schools, 
or various combinations of these. From the resulting data we computed 
a squared multiple correlation of .339 between a set of dummy variables 
representing amount of schooling completed and occupational status (mea- 
sured by the Standard Scale) and a squared multiple correlation of 341 
between occupational status and amount of schooling plus type of school- 
ing. Thus, in sum, it is overwhelmingly obvious that type of schooling has 
virtually no effect on occupational attainment in the United States inde- 
pendent of its influence on amount of schooling obtained. 
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The authors suggest an explanation of police-civilian behavior based 
on a normative and interpersonal construct rather than on a psy- 
chological construct. Police behavior must be explained in terms of 
the rules which order their relations with civilians and which are 
usually mutually acknowledged by both. Among these rules the au- 
thors posit that in a typical encounter relations are governed by an 
asymmetrical status norm when deference exchange is involved. This 
norm effects various statuses in different ways. Data from an exten- 
sive study of police-civilian encounters in which the process of in- 
teraction was coded using a special interaction process analysis cate- 
gory system are used to test hypotheses derived from the theory. 


Since the pioneering studies of Westley (1953, 1956) police behavior has 
been explained as a function of attitudes possessed by police as an occu- 
pational group. Westley was originally concerned with the practice of se- 
crecy among police as well as their apparent tendency to use and rational- 
ize extralegal violence. A decade later Skolnick (1966) proposed that a 
construct developed by sociologists of work—that of “working personal- 
ity”—be extended to police. Skolnick argued that certain “outstanding 
elements in the police milieu, danger, authority, and efficiency . . . com- 
bine to generate distinctive cognitive and behavioral responses” (p. 42). 
Subsequent scholars have sought to extend this theory of police behavior. 
Tauber (1967), for example, emphasized the influence of danger and ar- 
gued that “out of the multitude of demands and expectations of their role 
a working police personality develops” (p. 69). Hartjen (1972) again re- 
asserted the important occupational concerns of police for danger, au- 
thority, efficiency, hostility, and suspicion. One writer (Dodd 1967) went 
so far as to assert that the chief components of police culture are vio- 
lence, graft, and secrecy. More moderate in their assessment, Bordua and 


1 This research was supported by grant BO) MH17917-02, “Quantitative Studies of 
Police Encounters,” from the United States Public Health Service, National Institute 
of Mental Health, Center for Studies of Crime and Delinquency. 
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Reiss (1967) concluded that police tend to become overauthoritative in 
socially ambiguous ‘situations—securing compliance at the cost of unneces- 
sary levels of hostility. A 

Personality or attitudinal constructs have also- been used to explain 
tensions between police and minority groups. Authoritarianism and prej- 
udice are commonly utilized to explain differential arrest rates, brutality, 
and poor service. Yet, evidence indicates that, while many police dislike 
minority groups, there is considerable doubt whether they differ in this 
regard from civilians of similar socioeconomic status or whether they nor- 
mally treat minority civilians differently from others (Black and Reiss 
1970; Rafsky 1973). 

We do not wish to deny the occasional excesses of police, but several 
objections may be raised to the working personality explanation of police 
behavior. First, rather extensive personality testing of police has not con- 
firmed that police are in any way different from the average citizen. Most 
officers are within the normal range insofar as personality traits are con- 
cerned (Trojanowicz 1971; Balch 1972; Niederhoffer 1967). Second, 
studies of police behavior have shown convincingly that violence is very 
infrequent in police work, and that the incidents of danger are less than 
in other occupations, for example, mining and construction (Clark and 
Sykes 1974; Reiss 1971). These same studies have also shown that most 
police work is routine, often bureaucratic, and in response to citizen 
rather than police initiative. Third, and perhaps the most serious objec- 
tion, is that uniformed police typically do most of their work in interac- 
tion with civilians, and any explanation of their behavior must take their 
mutual relations into account. 

The issue remains whether police behavior is to be explained utilizing 
hypothetical constructs of traits attributed to individual officers (because 
of selective recruitment or common experience shared by them) who in- 
teract with civilians characterized by some other set of traits. Such an 
explanation seems to reduce itself ultimately to one of actors driven by 
internal forces and behaving in each other’s presence, but without taking 
each other into account. Their behavior together is a kind of epiphe- 
nomenon. The traits of the actors, generated by occupational experiences, 
childhood deprivation, or a variety of other factors, are decisive. 

Our perspective, however, is that such an explanation neglects the pro- 
pensity or, in fact, the necessity of actors to organize their activities to- 
ward one another not solely on the basis of personality predispositions, 
but by virtue of the positions they occupy. Positions have neither motives, 
traits, nor personal histories in the sense that persons do. Furthermore, 
the theoretical construct of position always implies location relative to 
another position. There exists a domain of phenomena which might be 
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described as the process of relations between positions which cannot be 
explained by hypothetical psychological constructs because (a) positions 
are not persons, and (5) the set of relations between positions is a phe- 
nomenon entirely distinct from psychological phenomena. For example, 
one may study the personality traits, occupational or otherwise, of football 
players, but never, even remotely, approach an adequate explanation 
either of the game of football or of the typical behavior of the left tackle 
by such a construct. 

The literature on police is very nearly devoid of theoretical work rec- 
ognizing the importance of this domain of mutual interpositional organi- 
zation. Even such writers as Tauber and Hartjen, who seem to begin with 
such a perspective, in the final analysis abandon it. In their preoccupation 
with police, they forget the role of civilians, except as objects of police 
perceptions, instead of viewing them as actors who, with police, must or- 
ganize their relations. We would suggest the domain of sociological ex- 
planation is entered only when the mutual relations or organization be- 
tween two or more positions is taken into account. 

We wish to propose an explanation of police behavior based on a socio- 
logical (normative) and interpersonal construct rather than on what is 
more essentially a psychological (working personality or prejudice) con- 
struct. Police behavior must be explained in terms of the rules which 
order their relations with civilians and which are usually mutually ac- 
knowledged by both officers and civilians. Among these rules we posit the 
influence of an interpersonal norm governing police-civilian relations 
which we shall term an “asymmetrical status norm” (after Brown 1965) 
and which is evident in many relationships between those of unequal 
status in addition to police and civilians. Police are of higher status than 
many citizens with whom they interact by virtue of their occupational 
role and, in many instances, by virtue of their general socioeconomic con- 
dition. We hypothesize then that this difference in status influences the 
flow of deference so that it is expected that it will be expressed differently 
downward or upward. This difference in the flow of deference also ex- 
plains many otherwise anomalous facets of the police-civilian relationship. 

The failure of scholars to perceive these rules governing the flow of 
deference has led to the treatment of police in an often unsympathetic 
and stereotypical manner. There has also been a tendency to confuse the 
rules ordering interpersonal behavior (including the sanctioning of viola- 
tions of these rules) with the law because of the special association be- 
tween this particular occupational group and law enforcement. Yet it 
would be strange indeed if police and civilians did not order their rela- 
tions by the same rules of interpersonal conduct as others, despite their 
special status vis-a-vis the law. 
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THEORETICAL ORIENTATION 
Encounters as Units of Analysis 


In recent years sociologists have taken an increased interest in natural 
instances of focused interaction which Goffman (1961) terms “encoun- 
ters,” as distinguished from “small groups.” In an encounter persons come 
together to give their attention to a particular activity and then disperse; 
they do not attribute an enduring identity to their joint endeavors. A 
small group, on the other hand, has.an identity separate from any particu- 
lar gathering of its members; an encounter does not. A family or standing 
committee, for example, is a small group; a noontime bridge game or 
autumn hunting party is an encounter. If we accept this distinction, then 
the coming together of police and citizens is more akin to the latter. It 
is ephemeral, requires the participants’ maintenance of continuous en- 
grossment in the official focus of activity, and ceases to exist when the 
participants disperse (Goffman 1961, p. 11). 

Yet on reflection, if a police-civilian meeting is an encounter, then it is 
of a special kind. Unlike most encounters, there is a peculiar contrast in 
the nature of the roles. On the one hand, some actors enter into the en- 
counter as part of their job and are cloaked with special authority and 
obvious power. In Goffman’s terms, officers often display role “embrace- 
ment,” for they are fully seen in terms of its image and confirm expres- 
sively their acceptance of it (Goffman 1961, p. 106). On the other hand, 
citizens often will not embrace their roles, not only because they are ir- 
regular performers, but because they are commonly reluctant performers; 
this is true even when the encounter is civilian initiated. In fact, every 
civilian participant displays some of those very properties which are im- 
portant not to display in focused interaction: embarrassment, lack of 
poise, distraction, failure to take proper turns at speaking, and disregard 
of spacing rules. Civilians fail to be properly demeaned (Goffman 1956, 
p. 489); they are not just citizens altercast as violators, but include ac- 
cident victims, householders who have locked themselves out, spouses as- 
saulted by husbands who have since hastily departed, or tavern keepers 
who have been robbed at gunpoint. Even if the actors are composed, the 
occasion of the meeting is often such as to embarrass the citizen, for, in a 
certain sense, to be a victim is to have been made a fool, and to broad- 
cast it publicly is to disclose one’s foolishness, 

Participation in the encounter is even more problematic for an alleged 
violator. Not only may he lose his freedom by being so defined, but his 
new status is often created by the reactions of fellow civilians as much as 
by the police. He has not violated the law as much as some established 
set of relational rules. For example, by beating his wife too severely or 
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too frequently he may have caused her to complain, thus violating the 
rules of his family. Or, by displaying intemperate behavior in an encoun- 
ter with tavern patrons, he may have caused the bartender to call for as- 
sistance. While the law may be invoked in these examples, it is often as 
a kind of pretext, an external means utilized because he has not displayed 
the proper deference toward his civilian fellows. Indeed, the resolution 
accomplished by police is normally in response to the desires of the citi- 
zens present (Black and Reiss 1970). 


Ordering Rules of Encounters 


Even if these encounters are somewhat unusual, it still seems likely that 
they are, or, from thé perspective of participants, should be rule governed, 
but that the rules should “fit” the situation. In police-citizen encounters, 
as in others, this order revolves around exchange of deference and main- 
tenance of proper demeanor. Goffman defines deference as that “compo- 
nent of activity which functions as a symbolic means by which apprecia- 
tion is regularly conveyed to a recipient of this recipient, or something of 
which this recipient is taken as a symbol, extension, or agent” (Goffman 
1956, p. 477; italics in the original). It is our thesis that, in a typical 
encounter, relations between officers and citizens are governed by an 
asymmetrical status norm when deference exchange is involved (Brown 
1965, p. 55). Such a norm symbolizes some special evaluation of actor, in 
this case one in which the officer generally has greater social value and 
influence than the citizen. Brown writes that such a norm may be op- 
erative in a relation of direct but temporary subordination (p. 69), and 
that in contemporary America it is manifested with intonation, vocal 
quality, and vocabulary selection rather than with the pronouns of ad- 
dress (p. 66). 

That an officer should expect the encounter to be governed by such a 
norm should not be surprising. (Note that Goffman speaks of a recipient 
of deference as being “taken as a symbol, extension, or agent” [p. 477].) 
Certainly the officer is symbolic of the law, the ultimate Weberian ra- 
tional legal basis of social authority in modern societies. In this sense he 
may be said to symbolize the sacred in the Durkheimean sense. On the 
occasions when he is called upon by citizens (Reiss 1971), those citizens 
who invited him to be present are obligated at least to express deference 
in return for his presence (Weinstein, DeVaughn, and Wiley 1969). In 
addition, when someone alleged to be a violator is present, his very status 
as violator implies not only to the officer, but to others, that in some 
sense he is already guilty, if not of a crime, then of failure to display 
deference toward his fellow citizens. He then is twice obligated; not just 
to the citizens, but, by showing deference to the officer, he reestablishes 
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himself as someone willing to fulfill his interpersonal obligations and mem- 
bership in the moral community. For if he refuses deference to the officer, 
the symbol of that community's authority, he may be suspected of openly 
announcing his secession from it: “to be pointedly refused an expected 
act of deference is often a way of being told that open insurrection has 
begun” (Goffman 1956, p. 480). The obligation is proportionate to the 
offense; the greater the violation, the more he must defer in order to es- 
tablish that he really respects the basic social obligations. Finally, it 
should be noted that since most contacts by police are with working- or 
lower-class citizens, citizens of no more than equal status of the officer, 
the asymmetrical status norm may extend to broader dimensions of the 
actors’ identities than those peculiar to the legal focus of the encounter. 

If the norm is asymmetrical, deference will be expressed differently 
downward than upward. The higher-status actor is not expected to show 
the same regard as the lower. We would, in fact, expect him to show an 
amount of regard precisely related to the status of his fellow actor. If the 
citizen is not a violator but his normal demeanor is absent due to the 
special circumstances of his embarrassment, the proper response of the 
officer might well be the “rational bureaucratic framework of civility” 
(Bordua and Reiss 1967, p. 297) which citizens are said to regard some- 
times as disrespect. If the citizen is alleged to be a violator, the asym- 
metry will be even greater. And if the citizen chooses to behave like a 
violator, that is, like someone deliberately disregarding the social con- 
ventions, he will purposely fail to display deference, with consequent ef- 
fect on the officer’s asymmetrical response. “There are situations where 
an actor conveys ritual profanation of a recipient while officially engaged 
in talk with him or in such a way that the affront cannot be easily over- 
looked” (Goffman 1956, p. 495). 

Such a theoretical perspective does not invalidate the past emphasis 
upon the consequences of personality characteristics to events of an en- 
counter, but it does suggest that the more fundamental and pervasive 
force of a norm may be operating simultaneously. 


Special Complications of Police-Minority Civilian Encounters 


If these rules do order all such encounters, they apply to encounters by 
police with minority as well as with majority participants. But if this is 
true from the officer’s perspective, from the point of view of a minority 
citizen it may be difficult to discriminate subjectively between the general 
operation of the asymmetrical status norm and the special asymmetrical 
norm governing relations based on ethnic stratification. Orans (1971) 
suggests that when a group is subordinated by another, and this subor- 
dination is internalized, subordination takes the form of a rank conces- 
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sion syndrome: acceptance of oneself as socially inferior and of the at- 
tributes of rank of the superior society (p. 90). This syndrome is mani- 
fested through special deference, but in a time when upward mobility is 
arduously pursued and subordination is sharply denied as an aspect of 
identity, display of such deference is rejected decisively. “Pride, self-help, 
and militance,” says Orans (p. 121), become especially salient values. 

Under such circumstances it is not surprising that neither police nor 
minorities desire contact with one another unless absolutely necessary, 
for they possess conflicting expectations and obligations. An entirely un- 
prejudiced officer, in expecting general deference, may be interpreted by 
a minority civilian as indicating the officer’s own ethnic group’s superor- 
dination. On the other hand, the minority citizen’s refusal to express def- 
erence may be viewed by the officer as refusal to acknowledge normal 
social obligations of all citizens and the officer’s symbolic status. Thus, it 
is in encounters between the formerly subordinate and the symbolic rep- 
resentatives of the authority which subordinated them that both tend un- 
intentionally to discredit each other. Even with the best intentions, an 
officer may become a “racist pig” and the citizen a “wise-ass” if they mis- 
understand one another’s indications. Each may impose on the other his 
definition of reality. Thus, we agree with Hartjen (1972), but only with 
the provision that stereotyping is mutual. Not just stereotyping is in- 
volved, however, for to each actor the indicators which express the asym- 
metrical status norm convey a double meaning and place both in a double 
bind (Watzlawick, Beavin, and Jackson 1967). The asymmetrical status 
norm, operative in most police-citizen encounters, is difficult to distinguish 
from the special asymmetrical status norm operative when ethnic subor- 
dinates interact with superordinates. 


Complexities Confounded by Sex and Age 


These asymmetrical normative expectations may be confounded by two 
other status factors: sex and age. Police readily admit that they find it 
difficult to handle a female suspect who “bad mouths” or aggressively re- 
sists them. Norms against publicly using the same language or physical 
means against a woman that one would with a man “cramp their style.” 
Insofar as public interaction is concerned, the asymmetrical status norm 
operates in reverse. Men, including police officers, are expected to be as 
deferent as or more deferent than women. 

Age is also a complicating factor; obedience and deference are expected 
from young civilians. On the other hand, an adult officer is expected to 
treat a senior citizen with due respect for the citizen's age. The aged may 
also be correspondingly less deferent toward the officer. An old woman is 
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free to say what she likes, but the asymmetrical norm prevents the officer 
from responding in kind. 


The Resources of Status 


We assume a kind of common “coin” of exchange is used to bestow social 
value, and the tokens of such coin are the niceties of ceremony. Within 
any particular universe of social evaluation such tokens are distributed 
unequally, so that lower-status persons have fewer resources with which 
to express deference and to maintain demeanor. For this reason, the actual 
level of deference expressed within any particular social status will vary. 
The deferential quality of interaction is less within a lower social rank. 
If the asymmetrical norm is operative, then the officer is obligated to dis- 
play much less deference toward those of lower status than toward those 
of higher; since the actual level is lower, he will always be expected to 
display relatively less. It is as if a regressive tax were levied on the coin 
of ceremonial exchange. 


DATA 
Collection 


During a 15-month period beginning in June 1970, we conducted a quan- 
titative observational study of police in a city of more than 500,000 and 
in two suburbs, of which about 5% were either black or Indian American. 
A group of observers, trained over three months, traveled with police on 
a random-time sample basis, using portable electronic coding equipment 
and an interaction process code. 

The data base consists of 1,466 encounters involving about 9,000 citi- 
zens. When such calls involved verbal or nonverbal behavior toward citi- 
zens, the interaction was simultaneously and sequentially content ana- 
lyzed. Among the situational factors coded were whether the encounter 
was an on-scene or radio call, the purpose of the call, the kind of space 
in which the activity occurred (if indoors, how the police entered), and 
whether there was conflict between citizens when the officers arrived. The 
exchange of deference was measured by a wide variety of action and in- 
teraction codes pertaining to civility and incivility, giving and following 
orders, display of anger, and codes relating to specific kinds of violence, 
aggressive threats, or acts. The specific outcome of the encounter was 
also encoded. Demographic data were collected from visual and audial 
observation and coded for complainant, victim, alleged violator, partici- 
pants, and bystanders. Interobserver reliability was calculated utilizing 
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Scott's II (Scott 1955; Krippendorff 1970), and the coefficient for codes 
reported herein ranged between .70 and .80. 


Measures of Normative Behavior 


Each statement throughout the encounter was rated by the observers as 
being either deferring (respectful) or disrespectful. Signs of respect in- 
cluded polite language, neutral or positive tone, and acknowledgment of 
the legitimacy of the self presented by the other. Signs of disrespect in- 
cluded impolite language, negative tone, and statements of the kind that 
tended to discredit the self of the other. Existence of an asymmetrical 
status norm was inferred whenever interaction by officers toward a par- 
ticular status was consistently less respectful over many encounters. 

Three indices of the respect/disrespect dimension were calculated: (a) 
absolute deference level (ADL); (0) index of discrediting mutuality 
(IDM); and (c) index of unilaterality (IU). The ADL measures the ab- 
solute amount of deference by either citizens or police; [DM measures 
the tendency of police and citizens to be mutually disrespectful of one an- 
other; and IU measures the extent to which a relationship between police 
and citizens is asymmetrical. 

In addition, the vi statistic is utilized to test for significant differences 
in the state of the encounter (mutually deferent, unilaterally disrespect- 
ful by citizen or by officer, mutually disrespectful) when distinguished by 
the status variables. Tests are also made for interaction effects between 
two or more status variables (Goodman 1971). 

Measures of status are dichotomized. Citizens who are young, lower 
class, nonwhite, or alleged to be violators are assumed to be of lower sta- 
tus. Women and senior citizens are assumed to occupy a “protected,” if 
not higher status. Contacts pertaining to crimes against persons or prop- 
erty are assumed to be more serious than those pertaining to violations of 
public decorum or which result from needs for police service. 


ANALYSIS AND RESULTS 
Hypothesis 1 


As citizen status declines, the level of deference also declines. Status is a 
function of role and seriousness of violation as well as of class and eth- 
nicity, 

An examination of table 1 shows that chances of citizens being entirely 
deferent are less in the direction predicted above. When any three of the 
four status variables are held constant, the fourth varies in the direction 
predicted as well. As expected, the highest percent (96.7) of civilian-def- 
erent encounters is characterized as including no violator, in which the 
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TABLE 1 


ABSOLUTE DEFERENCE LEVEL (ADL) or ENCOUNTERS WITH POLICE 
(N = 1,466) 


` Encounters Deferent ADL 

Status (N) (N) - ($) 

Middle class ...........oooo.o.. 498 456 91.5 
Lower class desen ds aña 968 821 84.8 
Complainant usos 946 879 92.0 
VIOLÓ aura . 520 407 78.3 
A ca NEE 1,293 1,137 87.9 
Nonwhbite ricos 173 140 80.9 
Decorum/service ........o.o.... 584 537 92.0 
Person/property ......oomoo... 882 740 83.9 


Nore.—ADL Un their e is the percentage of encounters for any particular category which were 
mutually deferent in their entirety, plus those in which the citizens were unilaterally entirely deferent, 
ADL with citizens is the percentage of encounters for any particular category which were mutually 
deferent in their entirety, plus those in which the police were unilaterally entirely deferent. 


civilian is white and middle class and where no violation of person or 
property is involved. The lowest percent {67.3) of civilian deference oc- 
curs in encounters involving a violator who is lower class and nonwhite 
and is alleged to have committed a violation of person or property. 


Hypothesis 2 


The amount of deference displayed by officers will be less than that dis- 
played by citizens. We infer the existence of an asymmetrical status norm 
from such ordered, asymmetrical reciprocity. 


TABLE 2 


DIFFERENCES BETWEEN CIVILIAN AND Porice ADL INDICES 
BY LOWER AND HIGHER STATUSES 


(N = 1,466) 
Difference 
Status (9%) 
Higher 
Re En EE rat —3.0 
ComplalRadE ios iaa —1.5 
Middle CLASS: ooo hoe a be dd a — 4.4 
While iria a dada —6.5 
Average diferente ir beens oe wands AS — 3.85 
Lower: 
Person Property” nd ds —8.5 
VIOIAOF a A A ih uch staan cee sale ea eee Reese es — 14.7 
Lower ~CIASS ae sees wesw A eg ood —7.3 
A O NI e Ee —4.6 
Average “GiUlerence: a A —§8.77 


Notz.-—See the footnote to le 1 for the bases of the indices. In each case the ADL with police 
has been subtracted from the ADL with citizens. The differences are negative because in all instances 
the ADL with police was E that is, in all cases the ADL by police with citizens was less than 
the ADL by citizens with police. 
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Table 2 shows that in every case officers were entirely deferent in a 
lower percentage of encounters than citizens. After grouping higher-status 
categories and lower-status categories separately and calculating the mean 
differences, it is evident that not only are police in every case entirely 
deferent in a lower percentage of encounters, but that the average differ- 
ence is twice as great in the lower group (—3.85% for higher; —8.77% 
for lower). The only unexpected finding is that the difference between 
the white and nonwhite groups is not in the expected direction, a matter 
which will be analyzed more fully below. The ADL index confirms that 
(1) there tends to be a lower absolute level of citizen deference where 
citizens are of lower status; and (2) police deference tends in every case 
to be lower than citizen deference. In addition, it appears that the differ- 
ence increases as the status of the citizen declines. 


TABLE 3 


InpEX OF UNILATERALITY (IU) 


Status Index 
Middle Class A Kc wack SERA Ara ie RSS 46 
Lower Cass 4 celal aay EE EE 38 
E ell ERC iia uy Seek ER ada 71 
KEE EE a a daa 26 
WA IGS A ut ae hak i i es ee a Ale TDS 38 
tege, ca Ee BE a daa 58 
Fleet EE, in a ad e dE 47 
Persön/ properly asia ere cee ne 38 


Notg.—The IU was calculated by dividing the number of encounters which contained unilateral 
citizen disrespect by the number of encounters which contained unilateral officer disrespect. The closer 
the dividend to zero the greater the tendency toward unilateral officer disrespect. Generally, an 
asymmetrical relationship may be inferred when one status is deferent or disrespectful in a unilateral 
-manner, that is, when one is consistently disrespectful and the other deferent or vice verse. 

Further evidence of behavior from which an asymmetrical status norm 
may be inferred is found in table 3. In every instance the IU index shows 
that police are more apt to be unilaterally disrespectful to citizens than 
citizens to police. But it also shows that with the exception of nonwhite 
citizens those of lower status are less likely to be unilaterally disrespect- 
ful than those of higher status. As civilian status increases, the JU may 
be hypothesized to approach equity or exceed it. In fact, evidence indi- 
cates that senior citizens and women in certain categories may be uni- 
laterally disrespectful to officers without any case of unilateral disrespect 
occurring by officers, which is a reversal of the data shown in table 3. 

Finally, the IDM index in table 4 demonstrates that in relations with 
those of high status mutual disrespect is less likely to occur. Police and 
high-status civilians are most likely to defer to each other. Most likely to 
indulge in mutual insult are police and alleged violators and police and 
nonwhites. 
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TABLE 4 


ÍNDEx oF DISCREDITING MUTUALITY (IDM) 


Status Index 
Middle: Clas cra a di tds 6 
A A elt ot A 15 
E deeg tbe 5 
EE EE 28 
EE 10 
NOD are Cen a a 18 
DECORUM SEC ou 6 
Person/ properly EE dd 16 


X (higher status) 6.75 
(lower status) 18 75 


Nott.—-The IDM was calculated by dividing the number cf encounters which contained mutual 
disrespect by the number of encounters which contained only mutual deference. The higher the number 
the greater the tendency toward mutual disrespect. Generally, a symmetrical relationship may be 
inferred when either deference or disrespect by one status tends toward a one to one ratio to a similar 

ewes of the other. Deferent mutuality tends to mutual acceptance of selves; disrespect, to mutual 
iscreditation. 


Hypothesis 3 


Since police and minority citizens misunderstand the respective indica- 
tions of the other, their interaction will displey much less mutual defer- 
ence and much more mutual disrespect. 

An examination of the ADL, JU, and IDM indices in regard to non- 
whites shows a pattern somewhat different from that of the other vari- 
ables. There is not much difference between the ADL index of police and 
nonwhites and police and middle-class civilians (see table 2). Similarly, 
nonwhites are more apt to be unilaterally disrespectful to police than any 
group other than complainants (see table 3). From these two indices, 
nonwhites appear more like high-status civilians, but they are also more 
likely to indulge in mutual insults with police than any group except al- 
leged violators. We interpret these data as suggesting that in refusing to 
display special deference minority citizens are interpreted by police as re- 
fusing to display general deference and, therefore, as willfully disregard- 
ing their obligations. From the officer’s point of view they deserve to be 
treated harshly. By acting as if they expected the special deference due 
an ethnic superordinate, the police, from the minority citizen’s viewpoint, 
deserve to receive indications that the minority is not subordinate, that 
is, deference is withheld. This explains why on two indices nonwhites are 
similar to higher-status civilians, while on the third index they are simi- 
lar to lower-status civilians. On the one hand, nonwhites respond as if 
they were of equal or superior status to officers. Sometimes officers accept 
this relationship; but often they do not, and then mutual disrespect oc- 
curs. An uneasy relation, therefore, exists in which the normative flow of 
deference remains problematic. 
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xó251.394 


p< .001 


Fic. 1—Type of activity 


Statistical Tests 


Examination of figures 1-6 shows that all the variables have significant 
effects on the operation of the norm. Thus, there are increases in unilat- 
eral officer disrespect when there is an activity related to maintenance of 
law and order, with suspects, younger and male citizens. Mutual disrespect 
tends to increase as officer and citizen reach a similar age. Generally, any 
kind of disrespect is unlikely with service activities, females, senior citi- 
zens, and the middle class. Ethnicity has the least effect. An examination 
of the contribution made by individual cells to the x? ratio shows that 
despite the large N in the first cell of each row, less than a quarter of the 
ratio is attributable to those cells. 

Contrary to expectations, there were no significant interactions between 
the variables when combined in three or more dimensions. 


SUMMARY 


We have hypothesized that the flow of deference between police and civil- 
jans is governed by an asymmetrical status norm. Officers expect to be 
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deferred to by citizens occupying a lower or damaged status. Officers are 
consistently less deferent than citizens, although their actual level is rela- 
tive to that of the citizens. 

When the status of a grouping is in the process of change, as is the 
case with American blacks, the norms controlling the flow of interper- 
sonal deference also gradually change, but in the interim the uncertainties 
disturb the inertia of asymmetrical civility and temporarily result in the 
breakdown of mutually deferent, if asymmetrical, relations. 
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Using the “split labor market” theory of ethnic and racial antago- 
nism, this paper analyzes race relations in the pre-Civil War United 
States. Both slaves and free blacks are found to have been lower- 
priced sources of labor than whites, to whom they therefore posed 
a threat of displacement. Slavery was a system which gave southern 
capitalists total control of a cheap labor force, permitting extensive 
displacement. It also put the South in conflict with northern cap- 
ital, because the latter depended on higher-priced (white) labor. 
Abolition threatened to increase competition between black and 
white labor, spreading the problem to all regions and segments of 
the economy. But manumission also made blacks more vulnerable 
to counterattacks by white labor in the form of either exclusion or 
caste. The various class interests of the three parties to split labor 
markets are presented for the North, South, and West on the issues 
of abolition, the extension of slavery, and the position of free blacks. 
It is argued that an understanding of the interests of the white 
working class and its power to implement them is of major impor- 
tance for untangling race relations before the Civil War. 


One of the goals of sociology, if it is to be a discipline of dynamics as well 
as statics, should be to explain history. An endeavor to do so enriches 
sociology, for concrete historical events, in all their complexity, force us 
to expand and modify our theories. This paper is an attempt to apply a 
theory of race relations—that of the “split labor market” (Bonacich 
1972)}—to a particular historical period, the decades before the U.S. Civil 
War. The exercise has led to some modification and expansion of the 
original theory and, I hope, provides some new insights into the period 
under investigation. 

The split labor market theory is a “materialist” one based on the as- 
sumption that material interests frequently take precedence over ideas 
and ideals. It holds that conflicts which appear to be about race and eth- 
nicity may mask underlying class conflicts. Two additional features of 
1 I wish to thank Joe Feagin, John Freeman, Bill Holland, Barbara Laslett, John Las- 


lett, John Modell, Martin Orans, Royce Singleton, Brian Thomson, and Bill Wilson 
for their careful reading and useful suggestions. 
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the theory differentiate it from others. First, it proposes that class conflict 
within ethnic groups may be critical to relations between them. In par- 
ticular, in the United States, conflict between capital and labor within 
the white group is seen to be of crucial importance to the fate of black 
people. Second, the theory predicts that the class most overtly antagonis- 
tic to blacks is white labor, not white capital. 

This paper, like the original split labor market theory, owes a debt to 
Marvin Harris (1964), who brilliantly attacked an “idealist” interpreta- 
tion of slavery and race relations and advanced an alternative stressing 
the importance of the white yeomanry as a class whose Interests were at 
odds with those of blacks (Harris 1964, pp. 79-94). However, I have de- 
veloped Harris’s idea both by suggesting its implications for situations 
other than that of the United States under slavery (in the original state- 
ment of split labor market theory) and by expanding its implications in 
the more narrow historical context (in this paper). 

I selected the antebellum period for study because it presents a num- 
ber of puzzling features. Perhaps the most important is the act of aboli- 
tion. Despite a general consensus that white America was fundamentally 
racist at the time, it did release persons of African ancestry from bondage. 
The question is why. Setting aside nonmaterialist answers (such as ideal- 
ism or military strategy), one can rephrase the question: what interest 
groups would have benefited from abolition? Another puzzle concerns ap- 
parent contradictions in the positions of various segments of the white 
population. Thus, some persons opposed the institution of slavery and at 
the same time were vociferous in their opposition to granting free blacks 
any rights. Others opposed abolition, appearing to favor slavery, yet stood 
adamantly against the extension of the “peculiar institution” to new terri- 
tories, Can any sense be made of these inconsistencies? Finally, the Civil 
War itself raises a question. While a variety of explanations have been 
put forward to account for it, few would deny that slavery and the future 
of blacks were among the central issues. Why were whites in such bitter 
disagreement over a group they agreed was inferior that they would kill 
one another in the country’s bloodiest war? 

The black question can be divided into three interrelated issues on 
which the nation was divided. First, should slavery be permitted to con- 
tinue in the South, or should it be abolished? Second, should slavery be 
extended into the new territories of the West or restricted in its expan- 
sion? Third, should free blacks in slaveholding and nonslaveholding states 
be given the full rights of citizenship or not? This paper attempts to 
delineate the underlying interests that determined stances on each of these 
questions. 

Unfortunately, the period under investigation is one of the most thor- 
oughly studied—and disputed—eras in American history. For almost every 
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point of fact, let alone interpretation, there are counterfacts and counter- 
arguments, It is impossible in a brief essay to deal thoroughly with every 
controversy. Nor am I, as a sociologist, equipped to do the kind of his- 
torical work that might put such disputes to rest. My purpose, therefore, 
is not to prove the interpretaton provided by the split labor market theory 
but to show that it suggests a number of hypotheses not heretofore pur- 
sued, to demonstrate its plausibility by admittedly selective illustrations, 
and to show that, with the use of a few simple materialist propositions, 
an extremely complex situation can be “understood.” This is not to deny 
that other factors, such as ideological heritage and strictly political con- 
siderations, played a part in the developments. Rather, it is to show that 
material interests in a split labor market can explain a great deal. 


THE PRICE OF LABOR 


The central tenet of split labor market theory is that, when the price of 
labor for the same work differs by ethnic group, a three-way conflict de- 
velops among business, higher-priced labor, and cheaper labor which may 
result in extreme ethnic antagonism. The price of labor refers to the total 
cost of labor to the employer, including such factors as the efficiency, re- 
liability, and docility of his work force. I hypothesize that in the pre- 
Civil War period there was a price differential between white labor and 
black, both slave and free. 


The Price of Slave Labor? 


There is much evidence to suggest that the amount of money necessary 
to obtain slave labor was considerably less than that needed to attract 
available free white labor. Table 1 provides an illustration of the differ- 
ence with regard to state funds. As can be seen, a large initial capital 
outlay, or the borrowing of such capital at 5% interest, was necessary to 
purchase the slaves; however, “the annual saving on slaves, according to 
these figures, would pay for them within four years” (Shugg 1939, p. 89). 
Similar comparisons have been made for private enterprise. For example, 
a mill in DeKalb, Georgia, reported that a slave cost $75 a year while a 
white operative cost $116 (Linden 1940, p. 315). When slaves were rented 


* The profitability and viability of slavery as an economic system have been the sub- 
ject of much debate by economists and historians (see Engerman [1967], Fogel and 
Engerman [1971, 1974], and Woodman [1963] for critical reviews of this literature). 
The arguments and evidence adduced in this discussion have a bearing on my topic 
but are somewhat tangential to it. My concern is not to establish the overall economic 
value of slavery as an institution but to show that, in the choice between available 
sources of labor, slave labor was the cheapest. Slavery may have had its irrational 
features (as contended, e.g., by Genovese [1965, pp. 16-18]), but it still provided 
the cheapest labor force available. 
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TABLE 1 


ESTIMATE OF THE RELATIVE Costs Or FREE AND SLAVE LABOR FOR THE CONSTRUCTION 


OF LEVEES, CANALS, AND ROADS, BY A SENATE COMMITTEE OF THE 
STATE OF LOUISIANA, 1853 


Cost 
Kind of Labor (in Dollars) 
Free labor: 
300: ‘whites ($30/month) diia A 108,000 
Provi Sons cai EE rE SA 18,000 
Six superintendents LENA E aan 6,000 
o O A 132,000 
Slave labor: 
300 slaves (valued at $1,000 each)... (300,000) 
Interest on investment (at 596) ......ooooommoommmonmorominnmoo.s 15,000 
Provisions and. clothes: corrida rra ala tase se 16,500 
TOSS DY EE ENEE 15,000 
Six EE NEE 6,000 
Food tor superintendents: sacos a is as 360 
Tota O A SE 52,860 
Balance in favor of slave labor asii dr sais dais 79,140 


Sourcz.—Shugg (1939, p. 89). 


instead of purchased, “one significant generalization that can be made 
about wages is that white pay in the same jobs was significantly more 
than that for hired blacks” (Wade 1964, p. 47). Other examples abound. 

But monetary cost alone does not prove that the price of slave labor 
was lower, since slaves might have been so inefficient (for reasons of mo- 
tivation, diet, and the like) that a net advantage accrued to the use of 
free labor. According to a recent study of slave labor in southern industry, 
however, this was not so: 


The available evidence indicates that slave labor was not less efficient 
than the free labor available in the Old South. To be sure, the slave's in- 
difference to his work and his resistance to bondage tended to diminish 
his productivity somewhat. But this does not necessarily mean that com- 
petent managers could not make industrial slaves work or would have 
found free labor more efficient to employ. Physical coercion, or the threat 
of it, was an effective slave incentive, and masters often gave bondsmen 
material rewards for satisfactory production. In addition, industrial slave- 
owners could exploit women and children more fully than could employ- 
ers of free labor. The average industrial bondsman was disciplined more 
rigorously than the typical free worker. Slaveholders were not troubled 
by labor organizations and were not obliged to bargain openly with their 
employees. [Starobin 1970, p. 154; see also Fogel and Engerman 1974, 
pp. 199-209] 


In part, the lower price of slave labor was a function of the nature of 
the free labor available in the South: yeomen, poor whites, and immi- 
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grants. The first needed high inducements to leave their farms, and all 
three were less tractable than slaves. Even Genovese, a believer in the 
low productivity of slave labor, admits that slaves were probably more 
efficient than available whites (Genovese 1965, p. 48). If we combine the 
lower cost with approximately equal efficiency, it becomes evident that 
slave labor was cheaper than free white labor.’ 


The Price of Free Black Labor 


The antebellum economic position of free blacks was typically not very 
different from that of slaves (Jackson 1942, pp. 61-62). According to 
Woodson (1925, pp. xxxili-xxxiv), free blacks “had a lower standard of 
living [than poor whites] and manifested a tractability which made them 
more acceptable to their white employers because they could pay them 
less and make them do more work than could be expected of their com- 
petitors.” The situation in Maryland provides an illustration: 


The environment seemed to foster the preservation of the conditions ex- 
isting before they became free. It was particularly tenacious in the agri- 
cultural sections which made up most of the state. The landholders also 
had an advantage of which they made liberal use to secure their own in- 
terests when employing free negroes. They offered arrangements which 
were strikingly like those of involuntary servitude and which could not 
be lightly avoided by the workmen. The negroes in their part felt that 
they were no longer to be treated as slaves, but their lack of tactical 
advantages left them impotent in bargaining.... Accordingly they acqui- 
esced in the terms they were offered. [Wright 1921, pp. 157-58] 


There are at least three reasons for the lower price of free black labor. 
First, most free blacks had recently been slaves and still carried some dis- 
abilities from that status, including poverty and the lack of organizations 
that could provide a power base. Second, if they moved to a new location 
either within the South or outside it, they might be suspected of being 
runaway slaves. As with illegal Mexican immigrants now (Samora 1971), 
their dubious legal status could be taken advantage of by employers to 
bind them to a low wage scale. Third—a point mentioned by Du Bois 


3 How slavery became associated with persons of African ancestry, thus making the 
relations I am describing “race relations,” is beyond the purview of this study. But 
the answer probably lies in differences in the countries of origin. Africans could be 
enslaved because their governments were not strong enough to prevent it. Europeans 
generally had governments which could prevent the enslavement of their populations, 
against the interests of colonial planters (Harris 1964, pp. 69-70; Williams 1966, pp. 
3-29). Since white workers (with the exception of transported criminals, another 
cheap labor group) could not be forced to come to the Americas, they needed some 
inducement (Stampp 1956, p. 21). The indenture system provided it by holding out 
the possibility of eventual independence. Written indentures were a contract which 
served to protect the rights, however limited, of white servants. Africans had no 
such protective contract. 
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(1902, p. 22)—slavery afforded black artisans a certain amount of pro- 
tection from competition. The power and wealth of an owner stood be- 
hind his slaves’ contracts. Once this protection was removed by manumis- 
sion, free blacks were thrown into open competition with white artisans 
who had experience in protecting their own rights. “The only refuge of 
the Negro was in lower wages.” 

There were exceptions. Some free blacks were able to become entre- 
preneurs and even plantation and slave owners. But in general, free blacks 
were a low-priced labor group. 

In sum, in the period before the Civil War, “black” meant “cheap” in 
the labor market. The vast majority of blacks were, of course, slaves (in 
1860 there were about 4 million slaves but fewer than 500,000 free blacks), 
and as an intimidated group they could be maintained at subsistence level. 
But even free blacks suffered disabilities which made them lower priced 
than white workers. 


THE DYNAMICS OF SPLIT LABOR MARKETS 


In its simplest form, a split labor market is composed of three critical 
classes: capitalists (or employers), cheap labor, and higher-priced labor 
(including both wage earners and small, independent entrepreneurs) .* 
There are four processes likely to arise in split labor markets, depending 
on the relative power of the three classes. 


1. Displacement 


Cheaper labor displaces higher-priced labor or reduces the wages of the 
latter to the cheaper level. Capitalists, competing with others, want to re- 
duce their costs and will endeavor to cut labor costs if possible. Indepen- 
dent small businessmen, such as yeoman farmers, are also displaced by 
cheaper labor. If an agricultural capitalist can hire workers for less than 


4 Throughout this paper the “working class” is defined as including persons who use 
and exchange the products of their labor for the purposes of consumption rather 
than the accumulation of capital (Marx [1867] 1906, pp. 163-73). By this definition, 
subsistence farmers, independent artisans, and small businessmen are all working- 
class people, even if they hire a few helpers. Indeed, the small farmer who hired a 
farmhand or two typically worked side by side with his employees. This usage con- 
forms with the way the concept was used in the period under consideration. According 
to Mandel (1955, p. 13), “in the ante-bellum period it was common to use such 
terms as laborers and workingmen quite loosely, and they were often meant to in- 
clude independent farmers and small businessmen.” Although there is some debate 
about the matter, many writers see the Jacksonian Democrats as combining these 
elements (e.g., Saxton 1971, pp. 21-30). Small entrepreneurs are often driven into 
the ranks of the proletariat in their competition with capitalists, while members of 
the proletariat often aspire to small businesses or farms of their own. This leads to 
common personnel and interests. 
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the standard of living of the small farmer, the latter will either be driven 
off his land by price cutting or be forced to reduce his standard of living 
to that of cheaper labor. 

Displacement is the expected outcome of split labor markets when cap- 
italists are very powerful and cheap labor is very weak. Then the capital- 
ist class completely dominates the cheap labor force, using it against any 
efforts by higher-priced workers to improve their position. Strike break- 
ing is an illustration of this process. The fundamental conflict is between 
capitalists and higher-priced labor; cheap labor is merely a tool in the 
hands of capitalists. Nevertheless, a paternalistic bond may grow between 
these two classes as the capitalists seek to protect their cheap labor sup- 
ply from attacks by higher-priced workers. 


2. Exclusion 


Higher-priced workers can attack displacement most effectively either by 
preventing cheaper workers from being brought into the territory or by 
removing them if they are already present. This outcome is most likely 
if higher-priced labor is powerful enough to counter capitalist interests. 


3. Caste 


A less satisfactory resolution, from the point of view of higher-priced la- 
bor, is to reserve certain jobs for themselves, making it illegal for capital- 
ists to use cheaper labor to displace them. This process creates an aris- 
tocracy of labor based on exclusiveness rather than exclusion. Caste has 
many facets, including restrictions on the education and training of the 
cheaper labor group and on their right to the franchise. These restrictions 
help to ensure that cheaper labor will not be used against the higher- 
priced group. Caste is a form of compromise between the capitalist class 
and higher-priced labor, each sacrificing its preferred position: capitalists 
give up the all-inclusive displacement of higher-priced labor, and higher- 
priced workers concede the right of cheaper workers to remain in the ter- 
ritory. (See Bonacich [1972] for a more thorough discussion of the above 
three processes. ) 


4, Radicalism 


A fourth alternative is for the two labor groups to join together in a co- 
alition against the capitalist class and thus prevent undercutting by pre- 
senting a united front. This seems to be the most desirable resolution for 
the two labor groups in the long run, but split labor markets create short- 
run pressures which make it very difficult to achieve. 1 consider some of 
these pressures in more detail below. 
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In addition'to the four distinct processes described above, split labor 
markets may take more complex forms, as when one group of capitalists 
employs and controls a cheaper labor group while other capitalists can 
employ only higher-priced labor. Middleman minorities (Bonacich 1973) 
are an illustration of this form. When such a division arises, conflict de- 
velops between the two groups of capitalists, with the employers of higher- 
priced labor desiring to destroy the paternalistic coalition of the other 
group. Conflict between the two labor groups persists, since the threat of 
displacement remains. The only difference is that not only the higher- 
priced employees, but the entire firm, may be displaced by firms based 
on cheaper labor. 


THE EFFECTS OF SLAVERY 


I hypothesize that the typical effect of slavery is the displacement of 
higher-priced labor. The slave-owning class has almost total control over 
its cheap labor force and can turn to slave labor whenever other workers 
are too costly or demanding. 


Displacement in the South 


That slaves monopolized the position of agricultural laborers in the staple- 
producing plantations of the South is undisputed. This situation reflected 
two forms of displacement: free labor that might have been employed in 
this capacity was driven away, and the small, independent farmer was 
forced off the best land and out of the production of staples. When land 
proved useful for plantation agriculture, land values skyrocketed. One 
needed capital to purchase land and to buy the slave labor necessary to 
turn a profit (Shugg 1939, pp. 80-85, 94-98). In addition, the slaveholder 
could control the market for staples by price cutting, since he enjoyed 
certain economies of scale and greatly reduced labor costs. This double 
squeeze pushed the small farmer off the most fertile lands of the South, 
which came to be monopolized by plantation owners and their slaves. As 
Gray (1933, p. 444) concludes: “In the general course of economic evo- 
lution a significant phenomenon was the tendency of slavery and the 
plantation system, under favorable conditions, to supplant other types of 
economy.” A similar process is described by McWilliams ([1935] 1971) 
in the competition between California’s “factories in the field,” based on 
cheap Asian and Mexican labor, and small farmers. 

Slaves also played an important role as skilled artisans both on and 
off the plantation. “The masters found it easier and cheaper to have their 
slaves trained in carpentry, masonry, black-smithing, and other mechan- 
ical trades than to depend upon outside free white labor” (Spero and 
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Harris [1931] 1966, p. 5). When they were not needed on the planta- 
tion, skilled slaves were sent to the cities to ply their trades. The owners 
would hire them out directly, lease them to white master craftsmen, or 
permit them to hire out independently while reserving the profits for them- 
selves. According to Fogel and Engerman (1974, p. 40), over 25% of 
male slaves were artisans or semiskilled workers. Du Bois and Dill (1912, 
p. 28) conclude that “the Negro slave was the artisan of the South be- 
fore the war,” suggesting extensive displacement in this area. 

More controversial is the question of displacement in industrial pur- 
suits. Numerous writers (e.g., Linden 1940; Genovese 1965, pp. 221~39) 
maintain that slave labor was unsuitable for industry.5 The relative cheap- 
ness of slaves, it is argued, did not make up for other deficiencies, such as 
their immobility, the absorption of too much capital, or the political risk 
of bringing slaves into the cities where they might communicate and fo- 
ment revolt. 

There was some experimentation with converting slave-based industries 
to free labor after 1845. “The available evidence indicates, however, that 
such changes in employment patterns have been exaggerated and that, 
even in the industries where slaves were supposedly being displaced, many 
entrepreneurs were actually converting from free to slave labor” (Staro- 
bin 1970, pp. 119-20). Slaves were used in textile and tobacco manu- 
facturing, in the iron industry, in sugar refining and rice mills, on the 
docks, canals, and railroads, and in mining, construction, and lumbering 
- (Starobin 1970, pp. 117-28; Wade 1964, pp. 33-47). The system of hir- 
ing or renting slaves both bypassed the deficiencies of tying up capital and 
immobility and avoided the kind of mobility that made white workers un- 
reliable (Wade 1964, pp. 38-40; Fogel and Engerman 1974, pp. 55-58).* 

The displacement process was inconsistent and gradual, so that by 1860 
some occupations were still white worker preserves, for example, the 
printing trade (Foner 1947, p. 261). But the threat of displacement was 
ever present. If white workers struck for higher wages or better working 
conditions, they were quickly fired and replaced with slaves. “In 1856, 
for example, when Savannah’s immigrant longshoremen, who had previ- 
ously staged periodic work stoppages, struck for higher pay, local mer- 
chants arranged “to dispense altogether with this foreign aid, and employ 
slave labor in their stead” ” (Starobin 1970, p. 122). 

One way to deal with displacement was flight, and this option was 
taken by many white workers. The flood of displaced southern whites to 


5 Again, note that the much-debated question of whether slavery, as a system, re- 
tarded the South’s industrial growth is tangential to this paper. 


8 The position taken here coincides with that of Blumer (1965), who argues that in- 
dustrialization does not alter race relations nearly as much as sociologists have tended 
to believe. 
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the Old Northwest exceeded that of escaping blacks. Others retreated to 
the less fertile lands of the South, where whites could engage in subsis- 
tence agriculture somewhat segregated from slavery. 

For those who remained within the orbit of slavery, the main alterna- 
tive was to try to exclude slaves from certain types of jobs (the caste 
resolution). According to Foner (1947, p. 261), “the pre-war period in 
the South was one of unremitting effort on the part of white mechanics 
to curtail or prevent the employment of Negro artisans.” There are nu- 
merous instances of white workers petitioning state and local governments 
to institute such restrictions (e.g., Starobin 1970, pp. 211-12). These gen- 
erally foundered on staunch capitalist resistance to interference with the 
constitutional right to private property. 

An example of an unsuccessful effort to establish “caste” 1s the Tredegar 
ironworks dispute in Virginia. In 1843 the company introduced slave la- 
bor into its mill, estimating a saving of $11,181 per annum on labor costs 
if slaves were hired and $12,281 if bought (Bruce 1930, p. 234). At first 
the white workers in the plant were retained, but in 1847, with expan- 
sion, more slaves were introduced and white workers were assigned to 
train them. The whites, “fearing that their jobs would be usurped once 
the training period was completed” (Mandel 1955, p. 46), went on strike 
to protest the use of slaves. The manager refused to bargain with them, 
dismissed the strikers, and replaced them with slaves. The Richmond 
Times and Compiler supported him completely; it was outraged at the 
idea “that the employer may be prevented from making use of slave la- 
bor,” a principle which struck “at the root of all the rights and privileges 
of the master” (Morris 1948, p. 35). 

This incident demonstrates the source of white worker opposition to 
equal education for blacks. The training of slaves meant preparation for 
displacement. Conversely, I expect that such training gained the support 
of slave owners, who could thereby increase the efficiency of their chattel 
and avoid the need to hire troublesome whites. This expectation conflicts 
with the usual view (e.g., Woodson 1919, p. 152) that slaveholders were 
against educating their slaves for fear of insurrection. More research is 
needed on the subject, but there are indications favoring my interpreta- 
tion. For example, at an agricultural convention in Macon, Georgia, in 
1850, slaveholders passed a resolution “advocating the education of Ne- 
groes as a means to increase their economic value, and to attach them to 
their masters” (Woodson 1919, p. 226). The resolution was submitted as 
a bill to the Georgia legislature and was defeated by only three votes. 

One successful effort to impose caste was a Georgia law of 1845 making 
it illegal for black mechanics and masons to make contracts for construc- 
tion work. The culpable parties were white employers and white owners 
or guardians of blacks. The law was very limited in its application, estab- 
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lishing caste only in the construction industry. It was a minimal victory 
for white labor. 

Slavery was a system that developed a tie between capitalists and 
blacks. Obviously, slaves felt much antagonism toward their owners, but 
there was also a paternalistic aspect to the relationship (see van den 
Berghe [1967, pp. 27-34], who uses slavery as an example of “paternal- 
istic race relations,” and Genovese [1974, pp. 3-7], who gives central 
prominence to the paternalistic aspect of slavery). Slave owners had an 
interest in teaching slaves skills in order to displace higher-priced white 
workers. They had an interest in pressing for the hiring of slaves over 
white men in the towns when the former were not needed on the planta- 
tion. And they had an interest in protecting their slaves against white 
worker antagonism. Consequently, slavery was a system that promoted 
the black artisan, even if he was not free. Behind him stood the financial 
and political power of his owner. 

This paternalistic tie and the opposition to white workers are captured 
in a passage appearing in the Charleston Standard, a slaveholders’ news- 
paper, in 1855: “A large portion of the mechanical force that migrate to 
the South are a curse instead of a blessing; they are generally a worthless, 
unprincipled class, enemies to our peculiar institution (slavery) and for- 
midable barriers to the success of our native mechanics (slaves)” (cited 
in Schlüter 1913, p. 95). A similar contempt for the poor white class is 
to be found among slaves. The poor whites and crackers were the “bad 
guys” of the southern triad. The slave system united owners and slaves 
against the white working class. 


The Extension Issue in the West 


The territories being opened up in the West were a major source of con- 
flict: should slavery be permitted to expand into these areas or not? This 
conflict can be understood, in part, in terms of potential displacement. If 
a state permitted slavery, it would not be a satisfactory residence for 
white workers and small farmers. As Walt Whitman, writing in the Brook- 
lyn Eagle, stated, the conflict was between “the grand body of white 
workingmen, the millions of mechanics, farmers, and operatives of our 
country, with their interests on the one side—and the interests of the 
few thousand rich...and aristocratic owners of slaves at the South, on 
the other” (cited in Rayback 1970, p. 60). Preventing the extension of 
slavery was a form of exclusion: by opposing the importation of slaves, 
white workers tried to forestall the development of a split labor market. 
The Free Soil political party arose in 1848 to represent this interest. 
Most of its members were northern and western Democrats. (Rayback 
{1970, p. 300] estimates that only 22% of the Free Soil votes in 1848 
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came from former Whigs, compared with 58% from ex-Democrats.) The 
implication is that they were mainly workers and small farmers. At their 
first convention, the keynoter, Martin Grover, “emphasized that the ques- 
tion before them was not whether ‘black men’ were to be made free, but 
whether ‘white men’ were ‘to remain free” ” (Rayback 1970, p. 211). 

The extension issue was fought both within the western territories and 
at the national level. In the West, potential or actual slaveholders agi- 
tated for constitutions that would permit slavery and workers agitated 
for its prohibition, The outcome depended, in part, on demographic com- 
position, that is, on the numerical strength of the two vying classes. For 
example, proslavery men were dominant in Indiana in the early days 
(1800-1809) and were able to introduce various forms of near servitude 
for blacks (Thornbrough 1957, pp. 7-30). But over the years, “nonslave- 
holders pushed into the region at a slow and steady pace, bringing with 
them a firm opposition to slavery” (Berwanger 1967, p. 11). The demo- 
graphic struggle was epitomized by “bleeding Kansas” in the mid-1850s 
(e.g., Rawley 1969). 

At the national level, the struggle was overlaid by regional conflict be- 
tween the capitalist classes of the North and South, a dispute I consider 
in the next section. But the theme of preserving the West for free white 
labor remained strong. The struggle over the future of the West continued 
up to the Civil War. Efforts were made at compromise by such techniques 
as the drawing of the Mason-Dixon Line, dividing the West into slavery 
and nonslavery territories. But the balance was continually threatened 
by the acquisition of new territory, and both sides pushed ceaselessly for 
the dominance of their own interests. The Wilmot Proviso (1846) repre- 
sented a victory for antiextension forces; the Supreme Court’s Dred Scott 
decision (1857), permitting slavery in all the territories, represented a 
victory for the slave-owning class. 

In sum, up to the Civil War, the West represented territory to which 
slavery could perhaps be extended. As such it was a battleground for the 
conflict between slave-owning interests and the interests of white workers 
and small farmers. 


Competition with the North 


Slavery not only affected territories where it already existed or could po- 
tentially be established; it also had an impact on states in the North 
where it had no chance of being reinstituted. Abolition had been achieved 
decades earlier in this region, and it appears that a similar class conflict 
had played a part in slavery’s demise. 

Some historians have argued that slavery died because it proved un- 
profitable in the diversified economy of the North, but there is evidence 
to suggest that this was not so. Zilversmit (1967, pp. 34-40) shows that 
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slaves were trained to perform a wide variety of tasks, from wheat grow- 
ing, processing, and baking, to ship construction and manning. Slave 
labor was generally cheaper than free or indentured labor; Zilversmit 
(1967, pp. 44-45) estimates that the total purchase price of a slave 
equaled the cost of three to eight years of free or indentured labor (see 
also Litwack 1961, pp. 4-6). 

Northern white workers were fearful of competition from slaves and 
tried to prevent it. For example, “New York City was forced to prohibit 
slaves from hiring themselves out as porters because of the disastrous ef- 
fect of this practice on the licensed porters of the city” (Zilversmit 1967, 
p. 47). Mandel (1955, pp. 62-63) contends that white worker opposition 
to slave competition was a factor in northern abolition, a view shared -by 
John Adams, who suggested that the “real cause” of abolition in Massa- 
chusetts was “the multiplication of labouring white people, who would no 
longer suffer the rich to employ these sable rivals so much to their injury.” 
Without abolition, white workers “would have put the negroes to death, 
and their masters too, perhaps” (cited in Zilversmit 1967, p. 47). 

Northern abolition was a complex process and undoubtedly cannot be 
attributed to class conflict alone. Zilversmit (1967) places great empha- 
sis on the role of Quakers and the ideology of the Revolution. But he also 
recognizes that an important factor was the detrimental impact of slavery 
on nonslaveholders. 

The abolition of slavery in the North was only a regional victory. When 
North and South entered the same lines of production, the South could 
now undercut the North because of its cheap labor supply. To put it an- 
other way, I hypothesize that slavery created the more complex split la- 
bor market in which northern and southern capitalists were potentially 
in conflict with each other because the latter commanded a cheaper labor 
force. 

Although evidence on this point is not easy to come by in secondary 
sources, its plausibility is suggested by Mandel (1955, p. 63): 


[The year 1834 marked] the appearance in the Philadelphia market of 
cotton yarn manufactured in Virginia by slav2 labor, and selling at a price 
which could not be met by northern industry. ... By the next decade the 
warning was becoming a reality, and when the Southern conventions began 
to talk of a systematic development of industry, the situation began to 
cause considerable alarm. A political economist pointed out in 1847 that 
slave labor in Virginia, at a cost of $120 a vear, would soon destroy the 
Pennsylvania iron industry, which paid $300 for labor. 


One of the difficulties of testing this proposition is that, since industrial 
growth had been retarded in the South, the prospect of interregional com- 
petition lay more in the future than in the present. Yet if we can show a 
growth in southern industry coupled with extensive use of slaves (as does 
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Starobin 1970, p. 11), it suggests that future competition was likely. Fur- 
ther investigation is necessary to establish whether northern industrialists 
perceived this threat; if they did, it would lead to the prediction that im- 
portant elements in the northern capitalist class would have had reason 
to oppose the continuation of slavery in the South and would have de- 
veloped abolitionist leanings.” Northern capitalist resistance to the exten- 
sion of slavery into the West, an issue which joined that group with 
northern labor, can also be explained this way. 

In sum, slavery is a system which creates a powerful capitalist class 
based on cheap labor and weakens free (in this case white) workers and 
small farmers. When the latter class is present in significant numbers, as 
it was in the United States, slavery entails a form of split labor market. 
The system had repercussions not only for the South but also for the 
North, with which it potentially competed, and for the West, which it 
fought to control. 


THE EFFECTS OF EMANCIPATION 


To understand the development of race relations in the pre—Civil War 
period, we must examine not only the effects of slavery but also the an- 
ticipated effects of its dissolution, for, although people may have been 
opposed to slavery as an institution, they may still have seen it as pre- 
ferable to emancipation. The treatment of those blacks who were already 
free gives us a good indication of the way various interest groups reacted 
to manumission, while their position on abolition indicates their expecta- 
tions for the future. 

I have argued that free blacks, like slaves, were “cheap labor” in the 
antebellum period; a split labor market persisted despite manumission. 
However, the freeing of slaves did change relations among capitalists, 
white workers, and blacks. Specifically, I hypothesize that manumission 
increased the competition between black and white workers and weakened 
the paternalistic tie between white capital and blacks. 


Increased Competition 


Competition was increased by the freeing of slaves, because cheap black 
labor could enter fields that had hitherto been the preserves of white work- 


T It should be noted that this is not a study of the leaders of the abolition movement, 
such as Garrison. Such individuals were undoubtedly swayed by moral rather than 
material considerations. But the moral movement involved a tiny minority and, I 
argue, would never have won the day had there not been material interests support- 
ing its cause. Not all elements of the northern capitalist class shared an interest in 
abolishing slavery, an important exception being the New York merchants with com- 
mercial ties to the South (see Foner 1941). 
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ers. Free black labor was, of course, more mobile than slave labor, a fact 
that was especially relevant in the nonslave states. 

Both displacement by free blacks and anticipation of displacement in 
the event of a general emancipation are found among northern and west- 
ern workers. An illustration of the former is provided by Lofton (1949, 
pp. 258-59), who attributes the Cincinnati race riots of 1862 to the re- 
placement of white boatmen on the Ohio River by blacks. The latter were 
“willing” to work for $30 a month as against $40-$75 for a white boat- 
man. Similar displacement and resulting riots were found in such diverse 
enterprises as slaughterhouses in Chicago, navy yards in Washington, 
D.C., and tobacco factories in New York. Longshore work was an espe- 
cially volatile field in a number of cities (Man 1951, pp. 392-400). Ac- 
cording to Spero and Harris ([1931] 1966, p. 197): “The Negro came 
into longshore work in the North before the Civil War. He was brought 
in for the most part as a strike breaker or as an instrument to divide and 
weaken white workers. His use for such purposes was so extensive that 
his presence came generally to be resented, even when his employment 
was altogether innocent of anti-organization designs. This resentment was 
frequently so bitter as to result in riot and blcodshed.” Needless to say, 
undercutting by free black labor occurred with the complicity of the cap- 
italist class and was sometimes supported by police protection (Man 1951, 
p. 405). If black labor was cheaper and more tractable than white, it was 
preferred. 

Anticipation of undercutting as a result of emancipation was wide- 
spread among workers. Voegeli (1967, p. 5) reports: “Farm workers and 
unskilled city laborers feared that the release of southern slaves would 
bring a horde of Negroes into the Midwest to reduce wages [and] drive 
native laboring men from their jobs.” The New York draft riots of July 
1863 reflect this issue. White workers felt that they were being drafted 
to fight in a war which would free slaves to come North and undermine 
them. The draft riots turned into a race riot against blacks who were al- 
ready in the New York area. “The Negro worker was a symbol of what 
the Civil War and emancipation would bring. The fear [was] of the black 
worker as a weapon in the hands of the employer” (Lofton 1949, p. 273). 

There is some question whether expectations of a mass migration north- 
ward were realistic. Certainly Republicans and abolitionists tried to argue 
that they were not (Man 1951, pp. 382-83; Voegeli 1967, p. 7). Still, 
areas that bordered on the South did show dramatic prewar increases in 
free black population. For example, from 1850 to 1860, the black popula- 
tion in Ohio grew from 25,279 to 36,673, a jump of 45%, whereas the 
national increase in free blacks was 12% (Woodson 1918, pp. 37-38). 
However, whether the prediction was accurate probably will never be 
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fully known, since, as we shall see, northern and western labor took active 
- steps to forestall the eventuality. 

Despite their fears of an influx of free blacks, northern workers were 
caught in something of a bind on the abolition issue. The institution of 
slavery in the South, as we have seen, was a growing threat as it moved 
into industry, since southern products could be produced more cheaply. 
Abolitionists played on this threat in their appeals to the workers. “It was 
reasoned that if this use were made of the Negro slaves the products of 
these southern mills would undersell those produced by free white labor 
in the North and in turn force down wages in the latter section” (Lofton 
1948, p. 258). Abolition could prevent this. Thus, northern labor was di- 
vided on the abolition question.® 

Increased competition between free black and white workers in the 
South is somewhat harder to prove. There are isolated indications of it; 
for example, at a slaveholders’ convention in Baltimore in 1859, it was 
stated “that free Negroes were becoming formidable competitors of the 
white laboring population” (Wesley 1927, p. 32). Woodson (1925, p. 
xxxiii) points out that some of the southern antagonism toward free blacks 
“came from those interested in the poor whites who failed in competition 
with the free Negroes,” while Sterkx (1972, p. 221) mentions that in 
New Orleans “the white laborer was brought into competition with both 
slave and free Negro labor.” 

Given the fact that southern free blacks were still cheap labor but had 
increased mobility within southern society, the logical outcome would have 
to be increased competition. Manumitted slaves could move into the non- 
plantation farming areas of the South and compete with poor whites as 
farmhands. Within the slave system, they could compete for such posi- 
tions of responsibility as plantation overseer. And they were freer than 
slaves to move to the cities to work as artisans or unskilled laborers. 

The hypothesis that manumission increased competition between black 
and white workers helps to solve one of the great puzzles of the South: 
given that slavery hurt the white working class, why did they not, en 
masse, become abolitionists? The usual answers include “ignorance of 
their own interests, domination by the slaveholders, racial prejudice, or 
fond expectations. of rising into the master class” (Russel 1941, p. 112). 
Split labor market theory suggests an alternative explanation: for white 
workers and small farmers in the South, slavery was debilitating, but 
competition from free blacks would have been worse. 


8 This division appears to have followed ethnic lines to some extent, with the Irish 
more prone to be against abolition and Germans more likely to favor it. The ethnic 
distinction also marked differences in skill and organization. German workers were 
more skilled and unionized and hence better armed against an influx of cheap, -un- 
skilled labor (Spero and Harris [1931] 1966, pp. 13-14; Schliiter 1913, pp. 70-84). 
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This leads to another hypothesis: the southern white working class 
would have been stauncher opponents of individual manumission than . 
the slave owners, so we should look to this class for the political pressure 
behind the increase in legislation after 1830 making such manumission 
more difficult. It has frequently been argued that this legislation repre- 
sented fear of slave insurrection on the part of slaveholders. Free blacks 
were seen as a potentially seditious class which would help organize slave 
revolts. In addition, their very presence provided a source of discontent 
by showing slaves an alternative they might not have thought of other- 
wise. Apart from the obvious counterargument that it does not take an 
example of a free person of the same race to dream of freedom, a point 
that was surely recognized by slave owners, there are other reasons for 
rejecting this interpretation. First, other slave societies, notably Brazil, 
did not let such considerations deter them from extensive individual manu- 
mission (Harris 1964, pp. 85-86). Second, as we shall see shortly, the 
North and West produced as much anti-free black legislation as did the 
South, yet had no slave population to be agitated. 

More reasonable is the proposition that slave owners had no collective 
interest in preventing the manumission of individual slaves (as distin- 
guished from an imposed general abolition). If a man wanted to free his 
slaves on his death, for example, that was his own business; there was 
no need to pass a law preventing him from doing so. The fact that such 
laws were laxly enforced (e.g., Sterkx 1972, pp. 129-30) suggests the 
‘true interests of the planters. Clearly, further research on this point is 
needed. 


Weakened Paternalistic Coalition 


The second proposed effect of emancipation is that it weakens the pa- 
ternalistic coalition. Former slave owners would no longer have the same 
control over their labor force, nor would they have as much interest in 
protecting their ex-chattel. White worker reactions to black competition 
could therefore become less restrained. Franklin (1943, p. 136) captures 
this difference: “The ante-bellum period was a period of unremitting ef- 
fort on the part of whites to curtail or completely prevent the activities 
of free Negro artisans. Of course there were slave artisans who seriously 
hampered the opportunities of the free white skilled worker, but the latter 
viewed that situation with some degree of resignation. But no such apathy 
characterized his attitude toward the free Negro artisan.” Once higher- 
priced labor was freer to react to competition, there were increasing ef- 
forts to implement exclusion and caste and to form radical coalitions. 
“Nearly every northern state considered and many adopted, measures 
to prohibit or restrict the further immigration of Negroes,” according to 
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Litwack (1961, p. 66), while western states “vigorously advocated the 
exclusion of free Negroes from the trans-Mississippi West” (Berwanger 
1967, p. 5). Similarly, the slaveholding states tried to implement exclu- 
sion. Nearly all southern states had laws prohibiting manumitted slaves 
from remaining within the state for longer than a brief period, and they 
generally forbade the immigration of free blacks into their territories. 

These exclusion efforts conflicted with one another; for example, Vir- 
ginia tried to oust its free blacks, while Maryland refused to let them 
enter. A more united exclusion effort was the colonization movement, 
aimed at removing blacks from all U.S. territory and shipping them back 
to Africa. This movement received support from all sections of the coun- 
try. 

I hypothesize that exclusion efforts found their principal source of sup- 
port in the white working class and gained much less support from capital- 
ists. The latter ought to have favored the continued presence of free 
blacks as a source of cheap labor. A bit of evidence on this point comes 
from Woodson (1925, p. xxxiv): 


The economic worth of the free Negroes in the South is attested espe- 
cially by the fact that although there were frequent petitions for such 
drastic laws as to compel the deportation of free Negroes, those states 
in which this class of the population was most numerous never enacted 
such a measure, and those which did never rigidly enforced them. There 
went up to the legislatures, also, word to the effect that, on the whole, 
the free Negroes were needed to supply the demand for labor. 


Labor’s support for exclusion is illustrated by Litwack’s (1961, p. 101) 
description of a meeting of workers who “agreed to boycott merchants 
who hired Negroes ‘to do that species of labor white men have been ac- 
customed to perform’ and declared its support of the American Coloniza- 
tion Society.” From white labor’s perspective, exclusion was the ideal 
solution. It would rid the land of competition from both slaves and free 
blacks. If abolition could be coupled with the removal of blacks to Africa, 
white labor could wholeheartedly endorse it. 

Efforts to establish “caste?” are found in discriminatory legislation 
against free blacks in all regions of the country, slave and free. It is un- 
necessary to detail all the laws. Suffice it to say they were extensive, cov- 
ering such topics as freedom of movement, the right to vote, and educa- 
tion and training, as well as job restriction. 

I have already examined the basis for antagonism to education for 
blacks. The resistance to an open franchise has similar roots. White work- 
ers feared that black votes would be cast against them, either under the in- 
timidation of capitalists or from loyalty to their employers (who, as I have 
argued, were more sympathetic to their interests). For example, Litwack 
points out that black voters in New York supported the Whigs (the rich 
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man's party). “To the dismay of local Democrats, Whig candidates car- 
ried those New York City wards in which Negroes were most numerous 
and an English visitor to that city in 1833 remarked that he never met a 
Negro who was not an ‘anti-Jackson’ man” ¡Litwack 1961, p. 87). If 
black votes would be used against them, reasoned white workers, better 
that blacks not vote at all. 

That caste was instituted in the interest of white labor over the oppo- 
sition of capital is shown in the following quotation from Harpers Weekly 
of August 18, 1863, following the New York draft riots: 


Quite a number of large corporations and mercantile firms are deter- 
mined-—not from any idle notions of vengeance, but on sound business 
considerations—to secure hereafter labor which shall not be liable to in- 
terruption from Irish prejudices. The longshore business is going to pass 
into the hands of negroes. Foundries and fectories, whose business was 
interrupted by the striking of workmen who turned rioters, are going to 
gradually make such changes as will effectively preclude accidents here- 
after. Employers who heretofore have preferred Irishmen to negroes are 
now going to take into consideration the riotous propensities of the for- 
mer, and for the sake of their business—to which interruption is loss and 
possible ruin—at all events to dilute their operative force with enough 
colored men to secure themselves against another Irish riot. Individuals 
who never dreamed of employing negroes are being led by considerations 
of humanity and manhood to extend a helping hand to the oppressed race. 
[Cited in Lofton 1949, p. 268] 


These pious intentions generally failed to materialize in the face of strong 
opposition from white workers. 

The 1830s marked the rise of Jacksonian Democracy, bringing increased 
political power to white workers and small farmers. This “democratic 
revolution” helped to create what van den Berghe (1967, pp. 17-18) calls 
“Herrenvolk democracy.” Equality among whites was resisted by the cap- 
italist class, who preferred to remain the sole rulers in a hierarchical so- 
ciety (Fredrickson 1971, pp. 66-68; Harris 1964, p. 90). As white work- 
ers gained rights, they were more and more able to insist on the caste 
compromise. “In several states the adoption o" white manhood suffrage 
led directly to the political disfranchisement of the Negro” (Litwack 
1961, p. 75). As white workers gained rights, blacks lost them. 

But the alternative resolution to this conflict—a coalition of white and 
black workers against the capitalist class—was not totally rejected. Abo- 
litionist sentiment among white workers reflects this coalition (see Lofton 
[1948, pp. 277-82] for northern and Aptheker [1954, pp. 14-16] for 
southern examples). Planters showed some fear of it (Foner 1947, p. 265). 

Of the three potential resolutions to the split labor market, exclusion 
in the form of a colonization movement was the least viable. Apart from 
the enormous practical difficulties, it was probably not warmly supported 
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by the capitalist class, as 1 have already suggested, and was opposed by 
most of the black population (Litwack 1961, pp. 24-26). Consequently, 
the emigration level was always low, and by 1865 only a few thousand 
blacks had been transported while 5 million remained. The black popula- 
tion was here to stay. 

Thus, the main struggle concerning the position of free blacks was 
over the radical versus the caste resolution. On the one hand, white work- 
ers could compromise with the capitalist class and set up a caste system 
permitting the latter their cheap labor supply but protecting white work- 
ers from undercutting. Alternatively, they could join with black workers 
against the capitalist system. Needless to say, the capitalist class favored 
the caste alternative, and their power may have determined the outcome. 
But there were sources: of division between black and white workers that 
did not require promoting by capitalists. 

Black workers were suspicious of white unions. White workers had been 
antagonistic to blacks when they were slaves, and there was little reason 
to expect an immediate reversal on manumission. If white unions were 
to try to recruit black workers, their motives would be suspect: they 
would really be trying to prevent black undercutting instead of promoting 
black interests. Besides, a legacy of slavery was that the class most pro- 
tective of blacks had been the capitalists (planters), and there was some 
tendency to turn to this group. To blacks, an important issue was educa- 
tion and training that would enable them to compete in the labor market. 
The capitalists had supported this goal under slavery, and they still sup- 
ported it to some extent after manumission. But white workers had little 
interest in training black workers who might displace them in skilled oc- 
cupations. Du Bois (1902, p. 23) notes this circular dilemma of free 
blacks: 


And if he was ignorant, who was to teach him? Certainly not his white 
fellow workmen, for they were his bitterest opponents because of strong 
race-prejudice and because of the fact that the Negro works for low 
wages....In fact it was only through the lever of low wages that the 
Negro secured any share in the new industries. By that means he was 
enabled to replace white laborers in many branches, but he thereby in- 
creased the enmity of trade unions and labor-leaders. 


There were parallel forces among white workers which militated against 
a radical coalition. Whites were suspicious of the degree to which blacks 
would be willing to stick to the unions. Would they not get the benefits 
of training and then betray the cause by undercutting and strikebreaking? 
Blacks had traditionally been tools of the capitalist class, and white work- 
ers feared the persistence of this relationship beyond slavery. 

From the white worker perspective, the alternatives were two extremes: 
either to keep blacks out of the unions entirely and try to deprive them 
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of educational and voting rights, or to accept them totally as complete 
equals with every legal right. Any course in between would be disastrous, 
setting up white laborers as targets for undercutting. Yet establishing 
complete and immediate equality was impossible. Many ex-slaves were 
still under the domination of their old owners in various forms of semi- 
servitude. Voting patterns showed that this domination continued. The 
safer course, at least in the short run, was caste. 

To sum up, manumission of slaves before the Civil War increased the 
mobility of free blacks, bringing the “free black problem” to all parts of 
the nation. Abolition threatened to do likewise on a much larger scale. 
Unlike slavery, which affected the various regions in different ways, eman- 
cipation spread the problem of a split labor market to all regions. The 
South faced it most intensely, but the North and West had to deal with 
it, too, and did so in ways similar to those of the South. 

Emancipation also released ex-slaves from the protection of their for- 
mer masters to some degree, permitting higher-priced workers to take ac- 
tion to protect themselves from the damaging effects of split labor mar- 
kets. The change from slavery is exemplified in the fact that slaves trav- 
eled in the same railroad cars as their owners, while free blacks had to 
ride in Jim Crow carriages. 


REGIONAL INTEREST GROUPS 


In order to bring the various hypotheses together, I will briefly survey 
each of the three chief regions—the South, North, and West—sketching 
roughly the hypothesized position of each of the parties to split labor 
markets—capitalists, higher-priced (white) labor, and cheaper (black) la- 
bor—on the three central issues—abolition, extension, and the position 
of free blacks. Table 2 presents the configuration of interests schemati- 


TABLE 2 


CONFIGURATION OF CLASS INTERESTS ON ABOLITION, THE EXTENSION OF SLAVERY, 
AND THE POSITION OF FREE BLACES 


Abolition Extension Free Blacks 

Blacks (all regions) ....... Pro Anti Pro 
Southern whites: . 

Capitalists ............. Anti Pro Leaning pro 

Laborers ......o.o...... Anti Leaning anti Anti 
Northern whites: 

Capitalists iaa Leaning pro Anti Pro 

Laborers EE Leaning anti Anti Anti 
Western whites: 

Capitalists escoria Mixed Leaning pro Pro 

Laborers ......oo.ooooo.o.. Leaning pro Anti Anti 
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cally, enabling us to see at a glance both intra- and interregional conflict 
and coincidence of interest. This summarv involves great simplification; 
the trade-off for total accuracy (or fine resolution) is getting the whole 
picture at once. 

Black interests were not regionally differentiated. As a subordinated 
group everywhere, blacks had common interests throughout the nation: 
support for abolition, opposition to the extension of slavery, and support 
for equal treatment of free blacks. The political weakness of blacks before 
the Civil War meant that their viewpoint did not carry much weight. The 
main political battle was waged between white interest groups. 


The South 


The capitalist class in the South, composed primarily of plantation own- 
ers, was strongly opposed to abolition and the loss of its cheap labor sup- 
ply. Capitalists favored extension in order to keep open territories to 
which they might move and to ensure that their interests received equal 
attention at the federal level. However, they did not oppose the “equal” 
treatment of blacks who were free. A caste system ensuring white work- 
ers a privileged position in the labor market was not in the interest of 
the planters. They preferred a totally competitive labor market in which 
both races were deprived of rights, with the planters alone in command. 

Southern white workers and yeomanry had mixed feelings about aboli- 
tion. Slavery was an evil that undermined their position in the labor mar- 
ket and on the land, but abolition seemed worse because cheap labor 
would then be used to undermine them in every field of endeavor. The 
only attractive alternative was abolition coupled with exclusion, but, given 
planter resistance, this was not likely. If exclusion could not be achieved, 
then continued slavery was the preferred course. 

The extension controversy was not of major concern to southern white 
workers unless they planned to escape from the South. Then it became 
imperative that slavery not pursue them across the continent, displacing 
them in one state after another. 

It was concerning the position of free blacks that southern white work- 
ers could best attack the capitalist class and protect themselves. Although 
they favored exclusion and sometimes tried to form radical coalitions, their 
only feasible strategy in the face of a powerful capitalist class and an 
abundance of cheap black labor was to try to form an aristocracy of la- 
bor, or caste. 


The North 


Since the abolition issue had been resolved earlier in the North, there was 
no way for capitalists to reinstate slavery there. This put northern capi- 
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talists in competition with southerners, who had command of a cheaper 
labor supply. Such competition could be attacked by the abolition of 
slavery in the South, too. A less direct attack was opposition to the ex- 
tension of slavery, but the theme was essentially the same. 

Northern capitalists, like their southern counterparts, did not favor dis- 
crimination against free blacks in favor of white workers. Indeed, they 
would support their immigration as a source of cheap labor which could 
be used to undermine militant white unions. 

Northern workers had mixed interests concerning abolition. The pres- 
ence of slavery in the nearby South was debilitating in that southern 
firms using slave labor could undersell northern firms, but abolition might 
lead to a flood of free blacks into the northern labor market. Like their 
southern counterparts, northern white workers would have preferred abo- 
lition accompanied by exclusion. But for the northerners, the threatening 
aspects of abolition were much less immediate, so that some could support 
it even without a guarantee of exclusion. 

The white working class in the North opposed the extension of slavery 
and the granting of equal rights to free blacks, the former for fear the 
West would be destroyed as a place of future settlement and the latter 
to avoid displacement by free blacks. 


The West 


The least united of all the classes were western capitalists. In some terri- 
tories the slavery question had been more or less settled, and the capital- 
ists aligned with northern or southern capital on both abolition and ex- 
tension in accordance with the resolution achieved in their own state. In 
those territories where the issue was not clearly resolved, the western 
capitalist should have favored the extension of slavery, preferring to be 
able to take advantage oí a cheap and intimidated work force. Coupled 
with this preference would be opposition to abolition. 

On the free black question, western capitalists would be more united, 
favoring the importation of free blacks as an alternative source of cheap 
labor. They hoped to establish a paternalistic coalition with this group, 
keeping its members as a cheap labor source, using them to undermine 
white workers and small farmers, and protecting them from assaults by 
that class. 

White workers in the West were mainly small farmers. They were ad- 
amantly opposed to the extension of slavery ta the West, many having 
moved there from the South expressly to escape the negative effects of 
slavery. However, this class had mixed feelings about abolition for the 
South. On the one hand, emancipation threatened to release a migration 
of free blacks westward; on the other, if slavery were abolished in the 
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South, there would be no further threat of extension. Western labor, much 
more than northern, was threatened by a strong and expansionist slave 
power and would have liked to see it weakened. 

The western yeomanry opposed the immigration of free blacks into 
their territories for fear the latter would become semienslaved and thus 
displace them. When the free black population grew despite their resis- 
tance, they generally favored some form of castelike treatment. 


POLITICAL PARTIES 


Whether political parties in the United States have reflected “class inter- 
ests” has been a major subject of controversy, as have many other topics 
discussed in this paper. The pre—Civil War political parties are no excep- 
tion (ep, see Dessen [1969, pp. 384-93] for a review of the debate on 
“Jacksonian Democracy”). Split labor market theory lends itself to a 
class-interest interpretation of politics, and it is easy enough to find sup- 
port for such an interpretation in the literature. 

Treating this subject very schematically and ignoring the numerous 
factions of each party, we can trace the relationship of party development 
to the interests described above. This analysis omits those issues, such as 
the tariff, immigration, internal improvements, and the like, which were 
not directly related to the black question. Until the mid-1850s the two 
major parties were the Whigs and the Democrats. “The Whigs had al- 
ways been considered the representatives of the commercial and monied 
interests,” according to Mandel (1955, p. 103). In the South, the Whig 
party “was preeminently, though not exclusively, the party of the slave- 
holder; in its ranks it included a considerable majority of the large cotton, 
tobacco, rice, and sugar planters” (Cole [1913] 1962, p. 104). Sellers 
(1954) adds to this group the southern merchants and lawyers whose in- 
terests were bound up with staple crop production and distribution. It 
would appear that the Whigs represented the interests of capitalists na- 
tionwide. 

The Democrats were the party of what I have been calling “white la- 
bor,” in other words, a coalition of town workers and small farmers. This 
coalition, forged in the Jacksonian era, persisted to the Civil War. Like 
the Whigs, the Democrats were a nationwide party representing the in- 
terests of white workers in all regions. In 1840 “both parties were national 
in scope, well supported in every state and section, each winning a share 
of the local, state, and national political offices, and each receiving a sub- 
stantial popular vote throughout the country” (Silbey 1967, p. 7). 

By the 1850s, however, the division between parties no longer followed 
the configuration of interests that had emerged, as shown in table 2. The 
Republican party arose in 1854-56 primarily from the ashes of the north- 
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ern Whigs, but also picking up antislavery Democrats, Free Soilers, and 
Liberty party members (abolitionists). The Republicans were 


chiefly bound together by a single idea—opposition to slavery in one way 
or another. In this coalition, the avowed abolitionists and radical anti- 
slavery men—those who aimed at the immediate and total destruction of 
slavery—-were in the minority. A much larger group of moderate and 
conservative views, were content to prevent slavery from spreading into 
the western territories and to hope it would eventually disappear peace- 
fully. [Voegeli 1967, p. 3] 


Their principal constituency included northern capitalists, western small 
farmers, and blacks, three groups which were, for diverse reasons, strongly 
opposed to extension. As we can see from table 2, the Republican coali- 
tion ought to have leaned toward abolition and to have been mixed on 
the position of free blacks, and the party did take these positions (see 
Foner 1970). 

The Democrats opposed abolition and equal opportunities for free 
blacks, clearly speaking for southern labor on these issues but retaining 
a substantial labor constituency in the North and West, too. Once the 
Whig coalition with northern capital was dead, southern planters had 
only one alternative: to join the Democrats,.with whom they shared an 
interest in opposing abolition. Unfortunately for party unity, the planter 
element insisted on a platform favoring the extension of slavery, an issue 
that divided them from northern and western labor, and the party split 
in the 1860 election (Silbey 1967, p. 32). However, the Democratic coali- 
tion of a solid South and northern labor, which survived well into the 
twentieth century, emerged from this configuration of interests. 


CONCLUSION 


Three puzzles concerning antebellum race relations are posed in the in- 
troduction. This paper tries to contribute to a comprehensive solution. 
Abolition of slavery occurred, in part, because there were major classes 
of whites whose interests were at odds with a perpetuation of the “pe- 
culiar institution.” Apparent inconsistencies on the three central issues 
melt away when we understand the interests behind the positions taken 
on each of them. Finally, the divisions among whites on the future of 
blacks appear to have had a sufficient basis, in terms of fundamental ma- 
terial interests, to have led to war between whites. 

Split labor market theory is developed further in this paper. For ex- 
ample, the caste resolution and the motives behind it are expanded. A 
fourth resolution, the joining of black and white workers in a radical coali- 
tion, is introduced, and I examine some of the forces that made it difficult 
to attain. The theory is extended to cover sectional conflicts, in which 
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two groups of capitalists competed over differently priced labor groups. 
These and other developments of the theory grow out of a close examina- 
tion of a complex historical situation. 

The interests and dynamics described in this paper laid the groundwork 
for race relations in this country for generations to come. Blacks contin- 
ued to be cheap labor, in part because of the successful imposition of 
caste. The capitalist class continued to use black labor to undermine white 
workers’ efforts to improve their position. However, abolition changed 
some of the terms of the struggle. Each historical era must be examined 
carefully in its own right if we are to understand how the split labor 
market played itself out. 
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COMMENT ON SCHULMAN’S ARTICLE? 


Gary I. Schulman’s article “Race, Sex, and Violence: A Laboratory Test 
of the Sexual Threat of the Black Male Hvpothesis” (AJS 79 [March 
1974]: 1260-77) would have been published more appropriately in a 
popular magazine than in a professional journal. Schulman freely inter- 
prets beyond his data, and I believe that the title of his article should 
have been “Race, Altruism, and the Willingness to Cheat.” My reasons 
for this title follow. 

Schulman’s title and article emphasize that his experimental male sub- 
jects are committing violence (or at least believe they are) by applying 
electric shock to a male victim in one of four conditions: white (W), 
black (B), and white or black having an affair with a cross-racial female 
partner (WB and BW, respectively). In his discussion of research strat- 
egy, Schulman mentions Milgram’s (1963) basic idea. Milgram’s study 
concerned obedience: about 65% of his subjects pressed a button upon 
command to shock a (stooge) victim with increasing amounts of voltage. 
Schulman’s modification of this design was to include five instead of one 
volunteers per test series and to utilize a nonsense-syllable test of “in- 
tuition” on which the subject had to obtain six out of 10 correct answers 
in order to prevent the victim from receiving the strongest of four shocks. 
Each subject believed himself to be the last of five persons in a test series. 
The responses to the first four tests were simulated and had an insuff- 
cient number of correct answers to prevent the shock. The only way in 
which the subject could meet the test criterion with certainty and thus 
prevent the shock was to cheat. The subject was given the opportunity 
to leave (none did) as well as the opportunity to cheat just prior to the 
possible shock. 

When Milgram (1964) modified his eariier study to include group 
pressure, about 67% of the subjects gave the large shock. Under the 
control condition in which the subject was a “teacher” to a “learner,” 
only 5% gave the large shock. In both of Milgram’s studies, subjects 
pressed the button themselves and did so intentionally. Also, Wicker 
(1969) indicates the large experimental effect of “subject participation 
in a research study.” 

Under Schulman’s experimental design, instead of measuring violence 
committed by the subject, the study measures at best (1) group pres- 
sure, (2) a person’s willingness to participate in a research study, and (3) 


1 Helpful suggestions were made by Wardell Payne. 
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willingness to cheat in order to (4) save another person—in other words, 
cheating for the sake of altruism, although cheating and altruism are or- 
dinarily conflicting values. Thus, altruism rather than proneness to vio- 
lence was measured. Also, group pressure was a major factor. In any case, 
contrary to Schulman's interpretation, the study does not necessarily sup- 
port the view that racist behavior is “generally distributed” in the pop- 
ulation instead of limited to “troubled people.” 

In terms of subjects inducing violence in this type of experiment, Mil- 
gram’s results of about 65% could be used as a baseline which would ac- 
count for the “obedience or conformity to the study” or the effects of 
group pressure on people to administer a shock. Overall, 61% of the sub- 
jects in Schulman’s study did not cheat and thus induced a simulated 
shock. If the Milgram baseline had been used, the interpretation of the 
four experimental conditions would have been altered considerably. Schul- 
man reports the following percentages of persons who did not cheat: W, 
47.89%; WB, 35.7%; B, 704%; and BW, 80.0%. 

The thrust of Schulman’s article concerns the influence of sexual se- 
curity on racism. He used a questionnaire to measure security and coded 
the information above and below the median. I am puzzled as to why 
there were 51 persons in one group (low security) and only 33 in the 
other (high security). I would expect to find 42 in each, since the median 
was used to divide the scale scores. Possibly, Schulman scaled all of his 
subjects using the total data, which included 20 additional subjects (nine 
of the original 23 were lost from the WB group “due to the tape oper- 
ator’s error” [p. 1268, note to table 1] and 11 eliminated for other rea- 
sons [p. 1263 n.]). Schulman’s figures suggest, however, that his popu- 
lation was far from having equal distribution of sexual security, thus 
biasing the results. Also, since this is a within-group measure, it is possi- 
ble that, given a scale based on a larger population, all of the subjects 
might have scored high or all low on sexual security. 

Schulman does not include end totals for the rows of his tables. From 
the end totals shown in my table 1 herein, 63% of the low-security group 
did not cheat, compared with 58% of the high-security group. These per- 
centages depart minimally from the overall percentage and are similar to 
Milgram’s results. The end totals show that the sexually secure and inse- 
cure groups were not differentiated in terms of cheating. Because of the 
small sample size, I would place more faith in the end totals than in the 
within-cell frequencies. With the totals for each of the four groups re- 
ported by Schulman adjusted to equal the end total percentage as shown 
in table 1, a maximum of four persons not cheating would alter the re- 
sult to one of no difference. 

In Schulman’s table 2, I am puzzled by why persons with low sexual 
security are less apt to “save” a black man alone (83.3% did not cheat) 
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than a black man having an affair with a white woman (72.7%), whereas 
for the group with Aigh sexual security, a black man alone (44.4%) is 
more apt to be saved than a black man having an affair with a white 
woman (88.9%). Schulman’s answer is, “These data offer tentative sup- 
port that the sexual threat of the black male is a widely distributed phe- 
nomenon; individuals who differ on sexual insecurity differ in the stim- 
uli necessary to make the black male’s sexuality salient . . .” (p. 1272). 
This answer assumes that the black male is sexually secure, and it offers 
no way of testing black male subjects. Also, the interpretation suggests 
perception variation among subjects with regard to sexual security—-race 
or having an affair being the salient factor. Let us look at the end totals. 

The tabulations and end totals for black (B and BW) and white (W 
and WB) males and for those having an affair (WB and BW) and those 
not having an affair (W and B) are shown in my table 2. (In the WB 
condition, according to the existing data, 64.3% of the subjects cheated; 
the results for this small group have a large effect on the end totals.) 

The only consistent relationship in these two tables is that the subjects 
—all of them white—were more apt to cheat for the white victims but 
not necessarily less apt to cheat for the black victims. This may be seen 
by comparing group percentages with total percentages. However, the 
probability difference between white (W) and black (B) victims is .09 
(Schulman’s table 1). According to Schulman, the results suggest that 
racism is related to sexuality. However, the racist factor seems to cross 
sexual security lines, as indicated in my table 2; therefore, we need to 
look elsewhere for an explanation. 

One area to examine is the instructions given the subjects, according 
to which intuition, empathy, and ESP were stated concerns of the study. 
Empathy offers an alternative explanation for the racist behavior, which 
could be tested across both white and black males. The nature of the in- 
structions might be examined in addition to the subjects’ attitudes. 

In Schulman’s table 3, where 13 persons with negative feelings about 
blacks were deleted in order to obtain a more “liberal” population, the 
results are similar to the total group percentages. According to Schulman, 
this means that both liberal and less liberal groups had equal potential 
for racist behavior. Wicker (1969) and Liska (1974) summarize a wide 
range of studies and indicate that a one-to-one relationship between atti- 
tudes and behavior is not to be expected and that attitudes account for. 
Jess than 10% of the variance in most cases. Therefore, “no differences” 
would be expected when part of the group is deleted, instead of both 
groups being interpreted as having corresponding racist behavior, as 
Schulman proposes. Sexual security was designed in the study to be in- 
dependent of the social distance type of attitude and political orientation 
as measured by self-ratings. Rather than political orientation or sexual 
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security being tested, an interpretation error appears to occur in that the 
null hypothesis could not be rejected and was accepted. Rather than ac- 
cept the null hypothesis, it seems more likely that the scale's limitations 
become manifest. 

Finally, in Schulman’s “Conclusion,” such statements as “the fact that 
a greater willingness to inflict pain upon a black than a white is found 
even among the more liberal segment of a subject group that is itself 
considerably more liberal than the national norm speaks rather force- 
fully to the issue of the generality of the potential for racist behavior” 
(p. 1274) are unwarranted. In no case did the subjects inflict pain di- 
rectly. Attitudinal and political factors were not influential. Whites were 
more apt to cheat for whites than for blacks. 

For me as a minority person, the distinction I make between altruism 
and violence is of practical importance. I want to know who would do me 
harm, not who would save me or who would cheat for me. I certainly am 
not going to look at someone’s sexual security—that is his problem. I 
would rather he did not cheat, and long ago I came to realize that I have 
to save myself. 


WILLIAM YEE 
California State University, Los Angeles 
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ON “RACE, SEX, AND VIOLENCE” 


Gary Schulman is to be commended for his ingenuity and industry in the 
design and implementation of his experiment, which indicated that a 
higher proportion of white males were willing to subject a male “victim” 
to painful shocks under one condition (BW, black victim shown to be 
sexually involved with a white female) than under three other conditions 
(WB, white victim involved with black female; B and W, black or white 
victim with no involvement). An alternative explanation comes to mind, 
though, which calls into question Schulman’s conclusions. 
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Suppose that even among educated “liberal” white males most do not 
perceive black females to be within their sexual orientation. If that is so, 
then only in the BW condition is the victim involved with what is to the 
subject a suitable object of sexual orientation. There are, then, two miss- 
ing conditions: a white victim linked with a white female and a black 
victim linked with a black female. A WW condition might obtain an even 
higher proportion of subjects willing to administer pain if some subjects 
define a white female linked to a black as no longer suitable. Though the 
author takes scant notice, it is important and suggestive that the lowest 
proportion of subjects willing to administer pain is found in the WB con- 
dition among those with low sexual security. In this case, the victim is a 
potential rival who has eliminated himself from competition through his 
association with an “undesirable” sex object. Half of the low-security 
subjects cheated to avoid administering pain in the W condition; three- 
fourths cheated in the WB condition. This is not to say that sexual 
orientation is not a factor in race relations (or vice versa) but to suggest 
that the behavior of white educated liberals in this instance may be more 
affected by their attitudes toward black females than toward black males. 

A final objection is necessary. Schulman treats a dichotomous variable 
(whether or not the subject cheated to avoid administering pain) as a 
continuous one (“The black male involved with a white female receives 
the greatest pain...” [pp. 1268-69]). This practice is at best distract- 
ing and at worst misleading. After all, even among the 11 low-security 
subjects in the BW condition there were three who cheated to avoid giv- 
ing pain. 


Joan H. Farts 
Towson State College 


REPLY TO YEE AND FARIS 


Yee contends that “Race, Sex, and Violence” measures the effect of group 
pressure and willingness to participate in a research study upon the de- 
pendent variable, cheating to prevent the victim from receiving shocks. 

The point about group pressure effects is based on an astoundingly in- 
accurate grasp of the research procedure. Yee's description sounds like a 
description of the Asch (1953) conformity studies, not of “Race, Sex, 
and Violence.” 

On each of the five trials, a subject made his response without knowl- 
edge of the others’ responses on that trial. As the trials progressed, a 
subject accumulated some information as to how others responded on 
previous trials, but his information was incomplete. After each trial a 
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subject knew how only one of the other subjects responded. By the end 
of the fourth trial, a subject knew how each of the others responded on 
only one trial, and that on three trials the shock was given and on one 
a score was turned in high enough to prevent the victim from receiving 
the shock. Furthermore, knowledge of other's response was limited to 
knowing whether a score high enough to prevent the shock was turned in. 
The subject was ignorant of whether a high score was an honest one or 
produced by cheating. In addition, the circumstances of each trial were 
quite different (increased strength of shock to be given, increasing knowl- 
edge that one can get a high enough score only if he cheats, etc.). 

All of these facts argue against the subjects’ decisions to cheat or not 
to cheat as a function of group pressure and conformity. It should also 
be noted that in the analysis the measure used is the proportion of sub- 
jects who failed to cheat (would have allowed shock) on all five trials. 
This measure is such that a subject was counted as a pain giver only if 
he would have allowed the pain when he had absolutely no knowledge of 
the others’ responses as well as when he had the varying amounts of in- 
formation described above. 

Having treated such issues at length elsewhere (Wuebben, Straits, and 
Schulman 1974), I am all too well aware of the problems of the research 
setting as a particular social situation. Such a concern seems to me to 
enter into Yee’s point about subjects’ willingness to participate in a re- 
search study. I am also aware of the all too common tendency to charge 
that “the results are a function of the demand characteristics of the re- 
search setting” when one does not like the results, without at least care- 
fully considering how this could have produced the observed results. 

Because the goal in “Race, Sex, and Violence” was to study differen- 
tial responses to white and black victims with and without cross-racial 
sexual involvement (the experimental conditions W, B, WB, and BW) 
and because of a strong sense of the demand characteristic problem, the 
design developed was substantially different from that used by Milgram 
(1963), whose results Yee argues should be used as a baseline for inter- 
preting the results of my study. In Milgram’s brilliant study of willing- 
ness to do violence (shock), he capitalizes on “obedience or conformity 
to the study,” making the authority of the experimenter a part of the de- 
sign and thus enabling Milgram to study the power of the authority fig- 
ure to induce obedience resulting in acts of harm to another (the victim). 
However, in Milgram’s design there is room for considerable uncontrolled 
interaction between experimenter and subject. For example, the experi- 
menter puts pressure on the subject by directly instructing the subject to 
shock when the learner-victim has given a wrong answer or failed to an- 
swer and the teacher-subject protests, hesitates, or asks for clarification. 
Using the Milgram procedure to study experimental variations (e.g., race 
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of the victim) would be fraught with demand characteristic problems. 
The experimenter might unconsciously but systematically, in subtle and 
not so subtle ways, differ in the amount of pressure placed on the sub- 
ject to shock a black versus a white victim. 

Without going into great detail on the many ways in which “Race, 
Sex, and Violence” differs from the Milgram design, 1 wish to emphasize 
that all instructions and interactions between the subject and experimenter 
during the shock procedures were by means of videotape and thus iden- 
tical across all subjects and all experimental conditions. How, then, could 
willingness to participate in a research study (or group pressure, for that 
matter) account for the observed pattern of cifferences in willingness to 
allow pain depending on whether the victim was white or black, involved 
or not involved in a cross-racial sexual liaison? Yee makes only a passing 
comment relevant to this crucial question when he says, “One area 
to examine is the instructions given the subjects, according to which 
intuition, empathy, and ESP were stated concerns of the study. Empathy 
offers an alternative explanation... .” However, it should be noted that 
the only mention of intuition, empathy, and ESP to subjects was made 
during their recruitment weeks before the experiment and that during the 
experiment the subjects believed they were participating in a study of 
the effects of pressure on intuition. But even if there were an “empathy 
set,” the differential operation of empathy resulting in differences in shock 
being given to victims in the W, WB, B, and BW conditions would still 
involve racist behavior, 

Yee’s tables 1 and 2 and almost all of the associated comments are an 
indulgence in inappropriate number juggling in an attempt to wish away 
the observed data. 

His point in table 1, I believe, is to show that high- and low-sexual-se- 
curity subjects summing across the experimental conditions (end totals) 
are not different in allowing the victim to be shocked. So what! Testing 
the sexual threat hypothesis specifically calls for the comparison between 
experimental conditions that vary the race and sexual involvement of the 
victim and predicts an interaction effect: the comparison of W, WB, B, 
and BW conditions will have a different pattern depending on the sexual 
security of the subjects. If anything, the lack of an overall sexual security 
effect, combined with the finding of the predicted interaction effect, sup- 
ports the sexual threat formulation. 

By means of table 1 he also indicates that, if the cell entries were each 
adjusted to equal the end total percentage, for each comparison of the 
four cells to the end total percentage, it would require a change in the be- 
havior of a maximum of four subjects in eack cell to alter the result of 
the cell-to-end-total comparison to no significance. So what! Given that 
the four cells of the experimental design (B, BW, W, and WB) have N’s 
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of 27, 20, 23, and 14, this would in fact require a rather substantial 
change from the observed to Yee's imagined data. Furthermore, a simple 
mathematical fact is relevant. Give me almost any small set of cells with 
a considerable range in the data (the cell entries in “Race, Sex, and Vio- 
lence” vary from 25% to 89%), and the comparison of almost any sub- 
set of cells to the overall rate or the end totals will necessarily show much 
less difference than the comparison between cells. 

Yee justifies his use of end totals or the overall total as the appropriate 
comparison for the cell entries on the grounds that he has greater faith 
in larger numbers, but he seems to ignore the fact that the statistical tests 
used in this experimental design take into account the size of N: com- 
parisons that involve smaller N’s require bigger differences than do com- 
parisons involving larger N’s to reach a given level of statistical signifi- 
cance. 

Given that subjects are randomly assigned to experimental conditions 
and that both the effects of chance variation on uncontrolled variables 
and the size of N’s are reflected in the statistical tests of significance, the 
question of which comparisons are appropriate must be based on con- 
ceptual considerations. 

“Race, Sex, and Violence” provides a conceptual rationale for predic- 
tions for specific comparisons of pairs of experimental conditions (B, BW, 
W, and WB) among high- separated from low-sexual-security subjects. 
Yee’s rationale for comparing experimental conditions with the end or 
overall totals and the 65% Milgram rate rests on his ideas about group 
pressure, cooperation, and similarity to the Milgram procedure—points I 
believe I answered earlier. 

The question of conceptual appropriateness is also relevant to Yee’s 
table 2, in which he attempts to show that, contrary to the sexual threat 
predictions, whites are shocked less than blacks in both high- and low- 
sexual-security groups. 

In “Race, Sex, and Violence” a conceptual rationale is presented pre- 
dicting that for high-sexual-security subjects the W (44%), WB (50%), 
and B (44%) conditions will be similar and all will show lower shocking 
rates than in the BW (89%) condition (that is, for high sexual security 
the B and BW conditions will be different) but that for low sexual se- 
curity both the B (83%) and BW (73%) conditions will show higher 
shocking than the W (50%) and WB (25%) conditions (that is, for low 
sexual security the B and BW conditions will be similar). 

These predictions are based on a threshold formulation in which it is 
suggested that the sexual threat response is widely distributed in the white 
male population but that the strength of the stimulus making the sexual- 
ity of the black male salient will vary depending on the sexual security 
of the subject. For those low on sexual security, the sight of a black male 
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naked to the waist (B condition) would be a sufficient stimulus, but for 
those high on sexual security a stronger stimulus, the black male's sexual 
involvement with a white female (BW condition) would be required to 
trigger the sexual threat response. 

Thus, it would be inappropriate to lump the B and BW conditions into 
a black race category to be compared with a white race category (W and 
WB conditions), even if Yee had bothered in his table 2 to equalize, as 
he did not, the contribution of the sexually involved and uninvolved con- 
ditions to his race categories (e.g., in low sexual security, black race is 
based on 18 subjects from B and 11 subjects from BW; while in high 
sexual security, black race is based on nine subjects from B and nine 
subjects from BW). 

In table 2 Yee gives the impression that sexual security does not inter- 
act with the experimental conditions, but he does so by obscuring the 
data. He creates the impression that high-sexual-security subjects shock 
blacks more than whites by lumping the 44% in the B condition (which 
in fact is not different from the W 44% or the WB 50%) with the 89% 
in the BW condition, 

The point is quite simple: unlike low-sexual-security subjects, high- 
sexual-security subjects shocked the black victim more than the white 
only when the black was involved in a cross-racial sexual affair (BW). 

Yee raises a question about the facts that the median split on sexual 
security produced 51 low-sexual-security and 33 high-sexual-security sub- 
jects and that the proportion of low and high sexual security varies from 
experimental condition to experimental condition. For the sexual security 
index, each subject was classified as above or below the median on four 
questionnaire items and given a score which could vary from 0 to 4, the 
number of questions for which he was above the median (see the long 
n. 6 on pp. 1269-70 of my article). 

Given the small number of discrete (0-4) values on the sexual security 
index, there was no cutting point that would result in an exactly even 
split. As I pointed out in the article, the cutting point was selected in 
terms of coming closest to an even split and having the high-low sexual 
security classification independent of possibly confounding variables (po- 
litical self-identification and attitudes toward the civil rights movement). 
Subsequent checks also showed this classification to be independent of 
self-esteem and authoritarianism measures. 

Yee is quite correct in pointing out that there is some variation in the 
proportion of high- versus low-sexual-security subjects in the experimen- 
tal conditions (W 61% low sexual security, WB 57% low sexual security, 
B 67% low sexual security, and BW 56% low sexual security). However, 
his statement that this biases the results ignores certain facts. Assignment 
of subjects to conditions was random, and variation in a naturally oc- 
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curring variable (sexual security) is to be expected and is in this case 
well within that expected by chance. Most important, however, is the fact 
that the major analysis in “Race, Sex, and Violence” has this form: given 
low sexual security, what is the comparison among the W, WB, B, and 
BW conditions, and given high sexual security, what is the comparison 
among the W, WB, B, and BW conditions? Sexual security is used as a 
control variable. 

Yee's comments about my table 3 are just wrong. Table 3 shows that 
the patterns predicted by the sexual threat hypothesis hold even when 
the less liberal among a strongly liberal subject group are eliminated. 1 
presented the table to check the possibility that the findings might be 
produced by the less liberal subset of subjects; I did mot interpret it as 
meaning that “both liberal and less liberal groups had equal potential for 
racist behavior.” 

The question of correspondence between behavior and attitudes as 
raised by Yee is another herring. If anything, one of the major points of 
“Race, Sex, and Violence” is that racist behavior is observed among a 
nonracist population as measured by standard attitude techniques. 

A major quibble of Yee’s concerns the dependent variable, which he 
would prefer to call “cheating for the sake of altruism.” At the opera- 
tional level, the dependent variable involves the subject's knowing on 
each trial that, if his number is drawn, whether or not the “victim” re- 
ceives a painful electric shock depends only on whether he (the subject) 
gets a high enough score on the intuition task, while the only way to get 
a high enough score is by cheating. While the subject does not physically 
administer the shock, he clearly at least shares the responsibility for it 
and must choose between cheating and being responsible for physical 
violence. To downplay the subject’s responsibility for the administration 
of pain in this procedure is like arguing that all that is involved in Mil- 
gram’s study is obedience to authority, ignoring the fact that the author- 
ity figure’s orders involve giving pain to another person. 

To a sociologist, the importance of the degree of active or passive social 
support or opposition to the doing of violence should be self-evident. 
While it is important to know about willingness actually to turn the gas 
valves, it is also important to know about willingness to sit silently by 
and allow it to happen. 

When all is said and done I would still say: 


Limited though the number of cases is, the data are clearly consistent 
with a position that does not limit the potential for racist behavior in 
the form of physical violence to the bigot, the uneducated, the economi- 
cally marginal, the southerner or the mentally ill... . 

The character of the subjects upon whom the data are based and the 
pattern of findings for subjects with high as compared to low sexual se- 
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curity lends support to a position that sees the sexual threat of the black 
male involved in the potential for racist violence not only for a particu- 
lar subset of troubled people, but rather as a much more generally dis- 
tributed phenomenon. . . . It takes less for the sexually insecure and 
more for the sexually secure, but when the sexuality of the black male 
is made salient, both the sexually secure and the sexually insecure among 
our extremely liberal subject group may indict greater pain on a black 
victim. [P. 1274] 

I bold that the data are consistent with this position (and ask that the 
reader look at the article and see how “freely” I have interpreted the 
data). As in the article, where 1 was quite careful to avoid the logical 
error of affirming the consequence, 1 point out that other plausible inter- 
pretations of the data should be examined (e.g., the out-group sexual 
competitor hypothesis). 

I thank John Faris for his suggestion that “racial suitableness” of the 
female as a sexual partner for the subject rright determine whether a 
situation of sexual competition exists, and 1 agree that the addition of 
WW and BB conditions would be informative. The question he raises 
about the relative impact of the black female's sexual suitableness versus 
the sexual threat or competition of the black male is quite interesting. 
However, I wish to reiterate that in “Race, Sex, and Violence,” while it 
is true for the high-sexual-security subjects that only in the BW condi- 
tion do more people allow the administration of pain, among those low 
on sexual security more people allow the pain in both the B and BW 
(black victim with and without a female sexual partner) than in the com- 
parable white conditions. 


Gary I. SCHULMAN 
University of California, Santa Barbara 
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COMMENT ON JACKSON'S REVIEW OF POVERTY, ETHNIC 
IDENTITY, AND HEALTH CARE 


While I firmly believe that authors should avoid criticizing a reviewer, I 
also believe that it is the duty of a reviewer to indicate what a book is 
about. Jacquelyne Johnson Jackson has not done this in her review (pub- 
lished in the March 1974 issue of AJS) of Poverty, Ethnic Identity, and 
Health Care, by Bonnie Bullough and me. I would like to indicate some 
failings of the review without impugning the motives or integrity of the 
reviewer. 

We are not, as Jackson would have us, attorneys for the defendants in 
a court of law; the job of the attorney is to present a one-sided approach 
to a problem in order to convince the jury or the judge of his case. ‘There 
have been other books which have attempted this approach. What we 
tried to do was present the problems and indicate that, while they are 
not easily solved, there are no really guilty or innocent parties. 

Less than a quarter of the short book (226 pages) deals with the prob- 
lems of blacks, but Jackson ignores other material in her review. For ex- 
ample, she never mentions the past problems of ethnic groups, the aged, 
Spanish surnames, Indians, or poor whites, whom we mention and discuss. 
We are neither hostile to Booker T. Washington, nor do we make uncon- 
scious digs about him. Nowhere do we advocate the lowering of academic 
standards, and, in fact, we state that those schools which admitted mi- 
nority students without regard to their educational backgrounds pro- 
grammed them for failure. We do, however, emphasize that qualified stu- 
dents in the past have often been excluded because of discriminatory 
practices, some of which we try to document. It is true that we do not 
suggest any curricular modifications to ensure greater knowledge and un- 
derstanding of the problems of minorities by health professionals, but we 
did not conceive this to be our purpose. We did hope rather that books 
such as ours might lead students and other readers to greater understand- 
ing, if they were used by teachers in courses devoted to the subject or if 
they were read by the general public. The list of objections might go on, 
but then I might begin to debate the value judgments of the reviewer, 
which I have vowed not to do. 

We included considerable background material so the reader could 
judge whether our recommendations for greater use of various health 
professionals and paraprofessionals are simplistic and what kinds of alter- 
natives are available in light of current medical practice and knowledge. 
Obviously, we did not write the book that Jackson would have written, 
but then that book is the one she should write. I hope she does, since she 
would have a great deal to contribute. I also hope that reviewers of that 
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potential book will judge her work on what she did rather than on what 
they felt she should have done. 


Vern L. Bullough 
California State University, Northridge 


REPLY TO BULLOUGH 


Obviously, my review of Poverty, Ethnic Identity, and Health Care was 
not penned by the Bulloughs, and their major criticisms of that review 
would not have emanated from me. Bullough criticized me primarily for 
failing to indicate that work’s content (including their provision of “con- 
siderable background material” to facilitate taeir readers’ assessment of 
recommendations about the use and variety of health care personnel and 
alternatives to extant medical practice and knowledge); conceptualizing 
them as defense attorneys; ignoring ethnic groups, the aged, Spanish sur- 
names, Indians, and poor whites; falsely accusing them of advocating 
lowered academic standards for minorities; and overextending their pur- 
pose by noting their avoidance of suggested curricular modifications for 
training health professionals. While I respect ais right to criticize me in 
this way, I find little justification for the criticisms themselves. 

My brief specification of “what the book is about” can be compared 
with their own concluding statement about their work. I stated that its 
authors were “properly and sympathetically concerned with emphasizing 
the inadequate health statuses of and the inadequate health care received 
by America’s poor and low-status minority groups. They plead for an 
economically efficient, comprehensive health care system operated by the 
federal government through national health insurance and health main- 
tenance organizations. They believe that poverty and discrimination ulti- 
mately must be eliminated if America is to ‘fully live up to its potential 
in the health field.’ ” They, on the other hand, state that: 


In this book we have tried to present the health care problems of the ma- 
jor ethnic minority groups in perspective. Although poverty is probably 
the most crucial variable in the genesis of these problems, there are still 
many subtle and not so subtle forms of discrimination operating in the 
health field. Unfortunately, discrimination in other aspects of American 
life also has consequences for health and in turn poor health helps to 
perpetuate the cycle of alienation and poverty. We have tried to empha- 
size that there are no simple solutions, but that the problems come to- 
gether into a kind of Gordian knot. There are, however, rational and pos- 
sible steps to take to cut that knot, including (1) eliminating poverty, 
(2) effectively enforcing the laws against discrimination, and (3) revising 
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our health care delivery system to provide total coverage for all of the 
people. To some these might seern utopian steps, but until we take effec- 
tive action against these barriers America will not fully live up to its po- 
tential in the health field, [P. 195] 


Greater clarity about “what the book is about” might have been real- 
ized by me had the authors themselves provided greater clarity about 
their purpose and scope, either through the use of an introductory chap- 
ter or within their very first chapter. Unfortunately, Bullough's reply to 
my review did not contain his conception of “what the book is about.” 
In my judgment, the authors did not provide “considerable background 
material” permitting cogent assessment by their readers of their recom- 
mendations about health care personnel and alternatives (e.g., I did not 
consider materials presented about the use and variety of health care per- 
sonnel sufficient for unsophisticated readers to assess cogently that use 
and variety for poor minorities). 

I did not conceptualize the Bulloughs as defense attorneys. In fact, I 
noted that sf they had occupied such roles, their performances would have 
been less than successful for those whom they regarded as being most 
adversely affected by health inequities by virtue of their poverty and/or 
ethnic identity. I do believe, however, that current health inadequacies 
confronting many who are poor and/or members of minority groups can 
be presented, analyzed, and interpreted objectively in very convincing 
ways! Furthermore, perhaps because I do not subscribe to the concept of 
institutionalized ractsm (since it tends to downplay individual and group 
responsibility), I believe that there are at least some innocent parties in- 
volved in America’s “health game.” Those innocent parties especially in- 
clude dying infants who might have lived had they received adequate 
health care. Finally, in this connection, social science objectivity for me 
is not necessarily exclusive of appropriate defense for the “subjects.” 

Although I did not specify each and every group or subgroup mentioned 
at some point within the Bulloughs’ work, I definitely did not overlook 
them. That is, I employed the terminology used generically by them, such 
as my use of “poor and low-status minority groups,” those affected by 
“poverty and/or ethnic identity,” or “poor minority subgroups.” It is 
true that my proffered examples concerned blacks, but the vast majority 
of their anecdotes were also about blacks, as were the vast majority of 
their specific group comparisons. Instances of the latter include “. . . the 
high-powered executive is much less likely to end up in a mental hospital 
than the unemployed black man” (p. 7), or “. .. the segregated educa- 
tional system gives black students an education . . . of lower quality ... 
than whites” (p. 48), or “obviously a health professional who is white 
and from the middle class will have trouble communicating with patients 
who are black and from the lower class” (p. 156). This is also the 
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place to add my particular concern about the Bulloughs’ haphazard con- 
ceptualization of minority groups and ethnic groups (as witnessed by 
Bullough’s “stringing together” of the “ethnic groups, the aged, Spanish 
surnames, Indians, or poor whites”), and my general concern about the 
increasing unclarity of those concepts as used by sociologists. Most spe- 
cifically, far too few sociologists and politicians recognize the fact that 
blacks within the United States comprise a racial and not an ethnic group. 

If I equated advocacy of lowered academic standards with their state- 
ment that “It would seem that until the education system—or at least 
that part dealing with the most identifiable minorities—is upgraded, it 
will be necessary to establish special programs for minority students if 
we are serious about integrating the health professions” (p. 155) and the 
general context surrounding that statement, and if the Bulloughs regard 
my interpretation as a misinterpretation of their position, I apologize. 
However, I reemphasize my distinct impression that the Bulloughs prob- 
ably underestimated the numbers of qualified minorities available for 
training in the health professions had appropriate recruitment methods 
been fully and effectively used (e.g., I yet wish that major professional 
and graduate institutions recruiting qualified minority students modeled 
their efforts after the football and basketball coaches at their institutions). 

I yield to Bullough’s criticism about my overextension of their purpose, 
but even a brief focus upon the need for improved training of health pro- 
fessionals to enhance their abilities and capabilities to serve all Americans 
of varying racial and ethnic groups would, for me, at least, have been 
most pertinent. It is high time that all of us—sociologists and others— 
began to urge major curricular changes fundamental in aiding each pro- 
fessional in researching, teaching, or servicing humans. 

Perhaps the Bulloughs did not make an unconscious dig against Booker 
T. Washington, but surely if they were aware of his continuing wide- 
spread influence, they would have known that much of his true “philoso- 
phy” still has a considerable following. I did not comment in my review 
about such omissions as the indication that W. E. B. Du Bois was “Har- 
vard educated”; he was, but he was first a Fisk University student! I 
also did not note that, contrary to the Bulloughs’ Afro (hair) experts, 
my experts advise me that you plait (and not pin curl) your hair to 
achieve “the proper Afro look.” Those are minor points, and I shall not 
pursue them here. 

I shall end by simply noting my reaffirmation of my review of their 
work. In my opinion, it is a valuable supplementary work when used by 
competent and knowledgeable instructors, but I wish Bullough had ad- 
dressed his comment more directly to some of the important issues I initially 
raised in my review, particularly their apparently uncritical acceptance 
of certain monolithic and common generalizations which need careful re- 
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Children of the Great Depression: Soctal Change in Life Experience. By 
Glen Elder. Chicago: University of Chicago Press, 1974. Pp. v-+-400. 
$15.00. 


Frank F. Furstenberg, Jr. 
Universtiy of Pennsylvania 


Sociologists used to be content to support their historical observations 
about changing family patterns with undocumented speculation or, at 
best, choice bits of anecdotal material. Assistance was rarely supplied by 
social historians, who seemed as little interested in family life as students 
of the family were in the conduct of historical research. 1 am not prepared 
to speculate why historians consistently neglected this area of research, 
but a reasonable case can be made that sociologists shied away from his- 
torical inquiry because of the prevailing prejudice that it was not suffi- 
ciently scientific. In an era when as much if not more attention was given 
to method as to substance, family sociologists—already branded as closet 
moralists—were simply unwilling to risk the stigma of being soft on 
methodology.* Far better a systematic survey of courtship attitudes among 
students on a midwestern campus than a search through archival records 
to learn about marriage practices a century ago. The inevitable result was 
blissful ignorance, captured so well in William J. Goode’s image of “the 
classical family of Western nostalgia.” 

In 1963, when in the final chapter of his survey of family change, 
World Revolution and Family Patterns, Goode lamented the lack of his- 
torical studies, no one, least of all Goode himself, expected this area of 
research to develop into one of the major grow-h industries in the social 
sciences. And yet, this is precisely what has occurred. During the last 10 
years there has been an outpouring of papers, special issues of journals, 
and monographs on family history.* The expansion of historical demog- 
raphy, the emergence of the “new social history,” and a redirection in 
sociology which is more sympathetic to historical methods have all con- 
tributed to a burgeoning interest in the family of times past. 

Many recent studies of family history have been concerned with as- 
sembling and reconstructing fragments of data which in turn have under- 


1 In making this generalization, we are not ignoring the few exceptions where so- 
ciologists used historical material to shed light on family life in previous times. With- 
out attempting a complete list of the exceptions, it is worth taking note of such 
writers as W. E. B. Du Bois (1967), E. Digby Baltzell (1958), and Thomas C. Monahan 
(1951). 


2 Michael Gordon (1973) provides an excellent introduction to the recent contribu- 
tions on historical family research. For other fine collections, see Hareven (1971); 
Rabb and Rotberg (1971); and the special section in the Journal of Marriage and 
the Family (Gordon and Hareven 1973). 
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mined some of our most cherished myths about the preindustrial family; 
others have demonstrated with systematic data what we have “known” 
all along. Useful as they have been in providing knowledge of how little 
or how much family form and functioning has shifted over time, what we 
have learned from these studies about the dynamics of institutional change 
has not been impressive. In part, the failure to understand the process 
of change can be traced to the design of most historical studies, to what 
might be termed a “then and now” strategy of research. Typically, fea- 
tures of family life are examined at different points in time, setting up a 
contrast between the family of the past and of the present (though fre- 
quently the contemporary family is referred to only implicitly). Much as 
one might be able to detect alterations in dress and demeanor by flipping 
through the pages of a family picture album, this cross-sectional approach 
reveals, often in striking detail, what has changed, but fails to disclose 
how and why change has occurred. 

In Children of the Great Depression, Glen Elder rehabilitates a ne- 
glected strategy for studying the dynamics of family change, reminding 
us that an interesting alternative exists to the “then and now” mode of 
analysis. By cleverly piecing together a series of observations and inter- 
views collected over a 30-year period, Elder constructs a longitudinal 
study of the life histories of a small cohort of youth who grew up during 
the depression. The result is both an imaginative case study of social 
change and family life and a methodological tour de force. 

The intellectual roots of Elder’s project reach back a half a century to 
a tradition of research initiated by W. I. Thomas. Reconstructing the 
personal biographies of Polish immigrants, Thomas, and his collaborator, 
Florian Znaniecki, explored the forces of social change on family life and 
individual behavior. For those familiar with this study, Elder’s book will 
produce a remarkable sense of déjd vu. There is, for example, a passage 
from The Polish Peasant in Europe and America which could as well 
serve as the introduction to Children of the Great Depression: 


A social institution can be fully understood only if we do not limit our- 
selves to the abstract study of its formal organization, but analyze the 
way in which it appears in the personal experience of various members 
of the group and follow the influence which it has upon their lives... . 
The superiority of life-records over every other kind of material for the 
purposes of sociological analysis appears with particular force when we 
pass from the characterization of single data to the determination of facts, 
for there is no safer and more efficient way of finding among the innu- 
merable antecedents of a social happening the real causes of this happen- 
ing than to analyze the past of the individuals through whose agency this 
happening occurred. [Thomas and Znaniecki, p. 1833] 


The “life history” method of research did not survive in sociology 
partly because it was unable to compete with more rigorous methods of 
data collection. Analysis of life records was burdened by the unwieldy 
and unsystematic features of individual case histories. Moreover, as 
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Thomas himself recognized, biographical insight was frequently based on 
personal hindsight. Elder has managed to overcome these liabilities by 
introducing more sophisticated techniques of handling life histories and 
by shifting from a retrospective to a prospective design. 

In the 1930s a team of child psychologists, headed by Harold Jones 
and Herbert Stoltz, launched an intensive study of 167 preadolescents 
living in Oakland, California. The aim of the Oakland Growth Study was 
to trace the course of personal development during adolescence. Using 
varied techniques such as observation, clinical assessments, self-ratings, 
and interviews with parents, peers, and teachers, a massive amount of 
information was collected on each child. 

Longitudinal studies have a habit of taking on a life of their own, and 
this study was no exception. Under the sponsorship of the Institute of 
Human Development, the Oakland Growth Study outlived its founders. 
In addition to the information collected on the youths in the thirties, in- 
terviews and clinical assessments were carried out at periodic intervals 
during the forties and fifties. 

When Glen Elder joined the staff of the institute in 1962, he set to 
work organizing what had by then become an almost unmanageable set 
of data. Although the data set had served as the basis of a number of de- 
velopmental studies, its sociological and historical value had been largely 
untapped. Elder spent nearly a decade refining and augmenting the data 
in order to analyze the life histories of the small band of participants in 
the Oakland study. Elder himself designed an additional follow-up in 
1964; by that time, the surviving participants had entered middle age. 

Following in Thomas’s footsteps, Elder argues that abstract and gen- 
eral theories of social change are of little use if they do not ultimately 
lead to concrete and specific explanations (“linkages” in Elder’s terms) 
which couple changes in the social structure to alterations in individual 
behavior: “In this study, we shall formulate analytic models which spec- 
ify linkages between socioeconomic change in the Depression and its psy- 
chological effects within the life course. On the theoretical level, linkages 
provide answers to the question of why economic change has particular 
effects; they offer an interpretation of the relationship, an account of the 
process or mechanisms through which social change influences personality 
and behavior” (p. 13). 

With painstaking detail, Elder reconstructs a chain of events begin- 
ning in the depression and ending in the decade of the sixties. At the risk 
of some oversimplification, his argument can be briefly stated: The de- 
pression resulted in severe economic dislocation for some individuals and 
not for others. Characteristic adaptations occurred in those families hard- 
est hit by the depression, altering the socialization experiences of the 
children and permanently marking their personality and adult careers. 

As a measure of the economic deprivation, Elder subdivides his sample 
into families which experienced a sharp decline in income (at least 35%) 
during the period from 1929 to 1933 and families which were, relatively 
speaking, “nondeprived.” This distinction is then separately applied to 
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middle- and working-class families, generating a fourfold typology. 
Throughout the analysis, Elder contrasts the socialization of children in 
these four family situations, showing how their childhood experiences 
shaped the later course of their lives. 

In the first part of the book, Elder demonstrates that certain dramatic 
shifts in family functioning took place as a result of economic dislocation. 
Children in the deprived households assumed a greater degree of responsi- 
bility in the family economy, which in turn accelerated their passage into 
adulthood. When compared with their peers from nondeprived families, 
adolescents from the more disadvantaged households were more autono- 
mous and at an earlier age shifted their allegiance away from their par- 
ents (especially their fathers) to nonfamily members. Associated with 
their earlier separation from the family, the “deprived” youth experienced 
greater anxieties about social acceptance and were more sensitive to the 
opinions of their peers. But along with the psychological costs of eco- 
nomic dispossession, the adaptation to misfortune conferred positive bene- 
fits as well. Impoverishment, for example, hastened the formation of vo- 
cational plans, and, at least among the middle class, deprived youth were 
more likely to convert intellectual potential into actual educational 
achievement. 

Many of the long-term consequences of the depression, discussed in the 
second half of the book, flowed from the adolescent experience of the Oak- 
land youth. The males from deprived families showed few of the traces 
of economic disadvantage in their later career patterns. Elder argues that 
strong achievement motivation, early crystallization of career plans, and 
economic independence contributed to the mobility of the economically 
disadvantaged males during the postwar period of economic growth. By 
contrast, females from deprived families were distinctly more inclined to 
pursue domestic careers. The experience of filling in for their working 
mothers during the depression years cultivated strong homemaking inter- 
ests which were sustained in adulthood. This finding leads Elder to specu- 
late that the postwar commitment to domesticity among females may have 
had its origins in the childhood experience of the cohort of women who 
_ entered adulthood during the decade of the forties. 

Despite the fact that Elder goes to some lengths to discover the inter- 
vening links between childhood economic conditions and adult experience, 
his efforts are not always satisfactory. The route from economic depriva- 
tion, patterns of family socialization, to adult behavior is a difficult one 
to chart. At a number of points, Elder’s analysis resembles a road map 
designating construction in progress, and we are not certain which way to 
turn. 

Take, for example, the evidence on personality development during 
adulthood. We learn that children from deprived middle-class backgrounds 
were psychologically healthier as Elder concludes: ‘‘It seems that a child- 
hood which shelters the young from the hardships of life consequently 
fails to develop or test adaptive capacities which are called upon in life 
crisis” (pp. 249-50). Why, then, did deprivation not confer similar ad- 
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vantages on the children of working-class families who also experienced 
hard times during the thirties? We are told that their potential for adap- 
tation was initially not as great. Though adaptive potential may, indeed, 
explain the difference, we are never shown that deprived youth of middle- 
class origins had greater adaptive potential as children or that those who 
did were better adjusted during adulthood. 

If Elder reneges a bit on his promise to build a bridge from adolescent 
to adult experience, the fault is not entirely his. At many points the data 
simply do not provide sufficient building material, and he is forced to 
make do with whatever scraps of information are available. In some of 
the most rewarding sections of the book, Elder, equipped with limited 
data, takes us through the difficult process of testing an explanation. 
When forced to improvise, he is devilishly clever at coming up with a 
plausible interpretation. But at certain points ke finds it difficult to resist 
the temptation of making much of trivial differences, and his explanations 
become contrived and unconvincing. 

Elder’s difficulties in establishing empirical linkages not only stem from 
gaps in his data, they result as well from his initial decision to organize 
the analysis around a comparison of deprived and nondeprived youth. 1 
question whether it was necessary or desirable to employ a single global 
indicator, short-term economic decline in family earnings, to measure the 
impact of the depression. By reducing a complex historical event to a nar- 
row operational definition, Elder forgoes the possibility of exploring a 
number of considerations, besides temporary economic loss, that could 
have shaped both adolescent and adult experience. At several points in 
the book, for example, we are told that the majority of families recovered 
their economic position by the end of the decade. Elder never explores 
how this process of recovery may have affected the later careers and life- 
styles of participants in the study. Is it not possible that in conditioning 
the course of later life the timing and management of economic recovery 
was as important as was the rapidity of economic loss? 

Elder’s conception of the socialization process is solidly grounded in 
developmental theory, but his analysis departs from this framework. 
Largely ignoring the influence of formative life experiences before, and 
particularly after, adolescence, Elder comes dangerously close to endorsing 
an outmoded image of socialization. If we are to reject the notion, clung 
to by some orthodox Freudians, that all the “action” takes place in the 
first six years of life, why should we insist on drawing the line at age 18? 

Many of the limitations in the analysis which J have mentioned are 
acknowledged by Elder himself. In the final chapter of the book he pro- 
vides a trenchant critique of its shortcomings and maps out a program of 
future research. Having paid homage to the gods of science, Elder re- 
serves the final pages to sound a note of moral concern about the situa- 
tion of youth in contemporary society. While the depression teaches us 
that scarcity can have unanticipated benefits for family life and adoles- 
cent development, Elder contends that we are beginning to discover the 
converse as well—affluence may deprive youth in fundamental ways: 
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“,. This society of abundance can and even must support ‘a large quota 
of nonproductive members,’ as it is presently organized, but should it 
tolerate the costs, especially among the young; the costs of not feeling 
needed, of being denied the challenge and rewards which come from mean- 
ingful contributions to a common endeavor?” (p. 292). 

Even if Elder is inclined to romanticize the depression years, betraying 
a penchant for a period when self-sacrifice, frugality, and duty were still 
in fashion, his conclusions address the need for a radical alteration in 
contemporary American society. His final comments also remind us that, 
for all our sociological declarations about the intimate relationship be- 
tween the economic system and family life, the link between the two in 
modern society is poorly understood. 

Elder is now at work on a sequel to Children of the Great Depresston 
which will carry on the analysis of life course into the postwar period 
with an expanded and more diversified sample than was available from 
the Oakland archives. His current project will inevitably extend and re- 
fine many of his specific findings, but even if it is superseded by further 
investigation, Children of the Great Depression will long be remembered 
as a significant departure in historical research on the family. 
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Social Exchange Theory: The Two Traditions. By Peter P. Ekeh. Cam- 
bridge, Mass.: Harvard University Press, 1974. Pp. xv-+237. $8.95. 


Walter Buckley 
University of New Hampshire 


The “two traditions” of the subtitle of this book by a bright, young Ni- 
gerian are the French “collectivistic orientation,” represented by Claude 
Lévi-Strauss in his Les structures élémentaires de la parenté, and the Brit- 
ish “individualistic orientation,” represented by the exchange theory of 
James G. Frazer—-whom Peter Ekeh credits, contrary to the claim of 
George C. Homans, with the first body of work that can be called “ex- 
change theory.” Ekeh’s central theme is that modern exchange theory has 
evolved as a dialectical confrontation and reaction between these two 
traditions: Lévi-Strauss’s exchange theory developed in polemical response 
to Frazer’s work, and Homans’s individualistically oriented exchange the- 
ory was formulated in reaction to that of Lévi-Strauss’s opposite thrust. 
(And one might be tempted to see Peter Blau’s exchange theory as a 
more “collectivistic” reaction to Homans’s, but Ekeh doesn’t see it that 
way.) Ekeh tells us that part of his concern “is to promote Lévi-Strauss’ 
exchange theory” (p. x) or some reformulation of it, and this means a 
strong attack on Homans’s version. 

Two chapters on intellectual backgrounds provide a short but very 
helpful review of pertinent ideas and theories of Frazer, Malinowski, 
Mauss, Durkheim, and, to some extent, Weber, demonstrating therein the 
main distinction between the “two traditions.” The next two chapters de- 
tail the “collectivistic” side via an exposition of Lévi-Strauss’s theory, in- 
cluding its relation to Durkheim’s “mechanical” and “organic” concepts. 
This is not a mere retelling but rather involves a good deal of original 
conceptualization on Ekeh’s part in his attempt (in chap. 4) to develop 
a more comprehensive theory of social solidarity that synthesizes Durk- 
heim’s emphasis on social differentiation processes with Lévi-Strauss’s con- 
cern with the integration forces of exchange. 

Three further chapters turn to a critical dissection of the modern “in- 
dividualistic” exchange theory initiated by Homans, and here the fun 
really begins. Ekeh sees Homans’s theory as the first to capture the spirit 
of the new “fun morality” that is supposed to have replaced the old 
Protestant Ethic—a morality that fuses work and play and fails to dis- 
tinguish needs from wants. Psychological self-interest emphasizing here 
and now needs becomes fused with economic self-interest with its future 
orientation toward expected gratification of wants, and this fusion shows 
up in Homans’s attempted theoretical synthesis of (behavioral) psycho- 
logical and economic principles. But for Ekeh, this is a critical fault in 
the theory because the two sets of principles are inherently incompatible: 
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the former deals with the here-and-now need-gratification behavior char- 
acteristic of pigeons, the latter with future hopes and expectations charac- 
teristic of human economic behavior. Ekeh also provides an especially 
cogent critique of Homans’s treatment of distributive justice but skirts 
dangerously close to ad hominem argument in his search for an ideologi- 
cal bias in Homans’s frank confession (in Sentiments and Activities) of 
fear for his inherited privileged position and wealth in the face of revolu- 
tionary collectivist attack. The critique is compelling, however, and I only 
wish that Ekeh had used some of the space to relate it to the recent 
philosophical theories of justice, such as those of Rawls and Nosick. 

A thin chapter on Blau’s exchange theory was a decided letdown for 
me. Ekeh sees it as merely a continuation of Homans’s individualistic 
thrust but with an emphasis on “economic self-interest as the motive for 
social action” (p. 167), despite Blau’s arguments to the contrary. There 
seems to be a depreciation or misunderstanding of Blau’s attempt to con- 
ceptualize the development of complex social structures—emergent col- 
lective phenomena—from their roots in primitive psychological processes. 
There may be problems in it, but it is certainly too simplistic to see it as 
“individualistic” and based on “economic” principles. 

A concluding chapter reiterates the main themes and attempts an “in- 
sightful rather than systematic” treatment of the relation of exchange 
processes to general sociological theory. The latter is seen to reflect and 
typify the collectivistic-individualistic division and its polemical interre- 
lations which are brought out in the set of unit-ideas threading through 
Ekeb's critique of exchange theory. 

The book is a substantial contribution to the literature and will cer- 
tainly generate further dialectic exchange. 


= The Essential Comte. Edited and with an introduction by Stanislav An- 
dreski. Translated and annotated by Margaret Clarke. New York: Barnes 
& Noble, 1974. Pp. 252. $18.75 (cloth); $5.25 (paper). 


The Crisis of Industrial Civilization: The Early Essays of Auguste Comte. 
Edited and with an introduction by Ronald Fletcher. New York: Crane, 
Russak & Co., 1974. Pp. 251. $17.50. 


Donald N. Levine 
University of Chicago 


Like mountains in a range, the makers of the sociological tradition be- 
come more imposing the farther back we stand from them. Dimly sensed 
as a collectivist mystic, Durkheim later flashed into view as a peak of 
analytic discipline. Max Weber, long a misguided economic historian, only 
slowly emerged as an overarching intellectual summit. Amorphous Simmel 
eventually came into focus as a genial source of streams of rigorous prop- 
ositions. Obscured by closer shapes for a while, Spencer appeared (in 
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Parsons's more distant perspective) to be bearing “very much the frame- 
work of a satisfactory sociological scheme.” Mount Saint Marx thundered 
into view yet again, vibrant with new roots and branches. Inevitable, 
then, the recovery of Comte, but how thick the surrounding mist! How 
obfuscating the archaic translation of his major work, the obsessiveness 
of his style, the distortions conveyed by the “positivist” label! Aron, 
Coser, Evans-Pritchard, and Nisbet have struggled to reveal him, but who 
yet reads Comte? 

Stanislav Andreski’s volume offers 11 of the 60 chapters of the Cours 
de philosophie posttive: the opening and closing lectures, the introductory 
discussions of the six fundamental abstract sciences. The translation by 
Margaret Clarke is readable and faithful, immensely superior to the 1853 
version of Harriet Martineau. The editing, however, is weak: Clarke’s 
annotation is distracting and of little use, and significant portions of the 
original text are omitted without warning. In the crucial chapter on biol- 
ogy, for example, 110 pages are left out without so much as an ellipsis, let 
alone a footnote. 

In a brief and witty introduction, Andreski specifies his grounds for se- 
lecting these chapters to represent quintessential Comte. Comte was not, 
he argues, successful as a natural scientist, an analytic philosopher, or a 
reformer (who ever claimed that he was?); nor is he to be valued as a 
social analyst or a sociological theorist. Rather, Comte’s significance lay 
in his tireless advocacy of the need to subject the study of human society 
to the canons of scientific method—an advocacy that provides the most 
tedious theme of this group of selections on the organization and methods 
of the sciences. 

Ronald Fletcher’s volume displays a very different Comte. The essays 
of the 1820s are in some ways Comte at his most readable and probably, 
as Fletcher says, the best systematic introduction to Comte. Although the 
able translation by H. D. Hutton reprinted here is accessible in the ap- 
pendix to the recently reissued System of Positive Polity, it is useful to 
have it separately available. In these writings one finds Comte’s penetrat- 
ing comparative analysis of early modern England and France, his classic 
diagnosis of the ideological currents and confusion of his time, and the 
basic tenets of the positive philosophy, including (contrary to common 
stereotypes) his stress on the futility of pure empiricism and the need to 
supplement, in theory and practice, utilitarian formulae with transcendent 
normative considerations. 

For Fletcher, Comte’s achievement was to formulate ¿ke essential vi- 
sion of sociology, from which later sociologists have departed at great 
loss. That we today have “no firm inwardly grounded basis of social con- 
trol” and experience “under the clever, technical fagade of our society, a 
moral malaise” (p. 72) indicates that the crisis of industrial civilization 
which Comte identified is still with us, and that Comte’s counsel to turn 
from destructive criticism to positive reconstruction is much to the point. 
In his lengthy and rather belabored introductory essay, Fletcher also pro- 
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vides an apologia for Comte's methodology of social science and a list of 
points at which Comte anticipated the basic doctrines of Marx, Durk- 
heim, and Weber. 

Andreski clearly sells Comte short. He overlooks what George Sarton 
appreciated—that Comte was the first scholar to conceptualize the his- 
tory of science as an independent discipline. He ignores Comte's achieve- 
ment as a sociological theorist, of which Evans-Pritchard observed, with 
only slight exaggeration, that there is little of general methodological or 
theoretical significance in Durkheim's writings that we do not find in 
Comte. He arbitrarily bypasses Aron's avis that Comte is the seminal 
theorist of industrial society. 

Just as clearly, Fletcher projects an inflated and somewhat misleading 
view of Comte. To claim that Comte's is the only productive approach 
to sociology or that “Comte’s formulations were every bit as precise and 
rigorous” as those of Durkheim and Weber (p. 63) does not promote a 
realistic appraisal. And, when comparing Comte with later sociologists, 
Fletcher fails to note that Marx’s similarity to Comte derives from their 
common indebtedness to Saint-Simon (whom Fletcher never even cites), 
to mention the remaining profound differences between Comte and Marx, 
or to distinguish between the traceable influence of Comte on Durkheim 
and the coincidental similarity of certain views of Max Weber with those 
of Comte. 

The coappearance of these divergent pictures of Comte may stimulate 
additional efforts to see him clearly—efforts which will necessarily rely on 
more contact with the Comtian corpus than is provided by the two pub- 
lications (or by George Simpson’s small but more representative sampler, 
Auguste Comte: Sire of Sociology). The modern sociologist will want to 
examine Comte’s passages on such matters as the influence of demographic 
structure on rates of social change, the specificity of effect which differ- 
ent dyadic relations in families have on moral socialization, the functions 
of religion, the forms and consequences of the division of labor, the social 
functions of capital formation, and the increased scope of human associa- 
tion as a fundamental feature of societal evolution. The Essential Comte 
for sociologists has yet to be compiled. 


The Logic of Social Systems: A Unified, Deductive, System-based Ap- 
proach to Social Science. By Alfred Kuhn, with a foreword by Kenneth 
F. Boulding. San Francisco: Jossey-Bass Publishers, 1974. Pp. xxx+-534. 
$15.00. 

Marion J. Levy, Jr. 

Princeton University 


I grow old ... I grow old... 
I shall wear the bottoms of my trousers rolled. 


Attention, mes enfants! I like big books. I like pretentious books. I like 
authors with the kind of good intentions Professor Kuhn has. He under- 
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stands what a lot of other people seem to understand, that the heart and 
soul of what has passed for science in other disciplines is a highly gen- 
eralized system of theory, that is, sets of theoretical propositions with 
powerful deductive interdependencies among them. None of the other les- 
sons associated with this point of view seem to have fazed him in the 
slightest. First and foremost, a book with these pretensions ought to be 
a slim volume. In the other sciences that heve gotten somewhere, the 
most important theoretical breakthroughs seem inevitably to come in 
small papers. Darwin’s On the Origin of Spectes may be a noteworthy 
exception to this, but unlike Kuhn’s volume the bulk of that work re- 
sults from its being crammed with the presentation of observed and gath- 
ered empirical items. 

Perhaps in fairness to Kuhn one should observe that he seems to place 
most of his emphasis not on new or more powerful ideas, but rather on 
setting. up a set of propositions and attempting to relate what Sorokin 
would have called a whole congeries of other propositions variously lying 
about. However, he seems totally unaware of the possibility that, given 
any congeries of propositions, it is at least logically possible to relate 
them deductively in an infinitude of different fashions. That is why, 
among other reasons, Occam’s razor——parsimoniously restated by Mies 
Van der Rohe as “less is more”—is so important. Kuhn seems to think 
that a numbering system—he appears to have a good one which does 
make ready reference backward and forward in his volume a delight (see 
below) —somehow imposes logical structure, and that the ordering so 
achieved presumably justifies throwing parsimony to the winds. 

In a work of these pretensions, one has a right to expect that the au- 
thor will not use the terms to be defined in his definitions of them, as he 
seems to be doing on pages 3 and 39 and elsewhere of the volume. One 
has a right to expect that the rarity and oddness of certain views about 
abstraction and generalization, such as those expressed on page xv of the 
preface, will be explained by more than simple assertion. Kuhn may be 
correct—that, in some Platonic sense, the concept “reduction gear” is 
just as abstract as the concept “gear”; that both of them may very well 
be, for Plato, ideas. Even for Plato, however, the idea of a reduction gear 
is a special case of the idea of a gear—one is a subcategory of the other, 
one is on a less general level than the other, in some sense one is consider- 
ably less abstract than the other. Simple assertion that they are equally ab- 
stract is sufficiently at variance with the way most people view these 
things to require, for the uninitiated at least, more explanation. For ex- 
ample, one cannot use the referent of the concept of a reduction gear and 
the referent of the concept of a gear as though they were on the same 
level of generality. 

Let us take two central concepts later used by our author: communica- 
tion and transaction. It would seem to some—it does to me at least— 
that, as defined, all transactions involve communication, but not all com- 
munications need involve transactions unless communication itself is re- 
garded as a transaction. If, indeed, communication is a form of transac- 
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tion, then the use of these two as independent variables on the most 
general level begs rather than answers questions. On that level they do 
not refer to different things, even though they are being used as concrete 
distinctions. On the other hand, if one of them is not the equivalent of 
the other but a special case of the other—on a less general level, even 
though in some special sense for Kuhn “just as abstract”-—then one still 
is begging a question. When one speaks of the relevance of the less gen- 
eral to the more general as an independent variable, it is rather like speak- 
ing of reduction gears explaining something about gears in general. It is 
also empty if the category on the more general level is used as an inde- 
pendent variable, since on the more general level the more general con- 
cept explains nothing about any particular lower level concept that does 
not apply equally to all other lower level concepts: anything about re- 
duction gears that the concept of gear is used to explain applies equally 
to all other forms of gears. If Kuhn has revolutionized this, he has made 
a major breakthrough indeed, but it is a breakthrough in the field of logic, 
I suppose, rather than in the field of social analysis. That would be all to 
the good. pi 

We are told that the great rock on which this volume rests is a set of 
concepts referred to by the acronym DSE. These letters refer to detector, 
selector, and effector; the three together have a certain rhythm. The nu- 
merals 3 and 7 denote magical numbers for most people. I am always, 
therefore, amusedly suspicious when I find things falling neatly into 
threes or sevens. I have tried to follow this particular set of distinctions, 
and I do not find them any more effective than the concepts of input, 
put, and output. Essentially what is being analyzed is a changing situa- 
tion, and I am afraid I find that DSE is hardly distinct from the insight 
that all change situations involve, implicitly or explicitly, three stages— 
initial, transitional, and resultant, or, perhaps, a beginning, a middle, and 
an end. There is no power in that set of distinctions as such, although it 
may be that talented people can do something with it. I do not have any 
objections to careful, precise restatements of the obvious. Kuhn says that’s 
quite important too and that he’d be satisfied if some of his book did just 
that (p. xix). But I expect people doing that sort of restatement to be 
well aware of what they're doing. What bothers me about the DSE dis- 
tinctions is that I am not at all convinced that our author considers this 
a modest contribution. He has reason to do otherwise, for Professor Ken- 
neth E. Boulding, who has certainly shown himself to be brilliant, fruit- 
ful, and witty in many other connections, analogized DSE to DNA. When 
I first saw that, I did not know whether to laugh or to cry; I still don’t. 
As acronyms DSE and DNA have something in common: each is a three- 
letter acronym. I suspect that from that point on their paths in intellec- 
tual history will never approach tangency again. 

The DSE complex is used in another way in this volume. On pages 47 
and 48 we see diagrams. I have a thing about diagrams in the social sci- 
ences. Diagrams in the sciences that have gotten somewhere usually can 
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be explained element by element. Why arrows point where they do, how 
they are interrelated, why things are circles instead of trapezoids, why 
lettering appears at one place instead of another, why some arrows are 
broken and others solid, why some are straight and others curved——the 
meaning of all symbolic representations in the developed sciences can usu- 
ally be easily “shewn” if one asks the author to “shew” them. All one 
can say for diagrams such as those on pages 47 and 48 is that they are 
aesthetically pleasing and apparently very clarifying—but clarifying of 
what? In the diagram on page 48 and in the accompanying text we find 
that each D can be broken up into smaller component parts of DSE, and 
so can each S and each E. I would be willing to give any odds that each 
smaller D can further be broken down, as can each other smaller S and 
E. I am not sure what that says in any precise analytic form, but there is 
an old tradition of reasoning about social phenomena that exemplifies the 
ancient biological doggerel that holds, “Great big fleas have little fleas 
upon their backs to bite ’em. Little fleas have lesser fleas” and so ad in- 
finitum—but it ain't true about fleas. 

Let me be more substantive. One has a right to expect nontautological 
propositions in a work like this. I become uneasy about the logical rigor 
of the work when I find, as on page 335 (4.13.23), “Since a dominant 
coalition of force will gain over one based on any other type of power 
(4.12.43), a government that desires to remain in power must use its own 
force when necessary to see that no opposition coalition grows large 
enough to challenge it.” But I try to be obedient and docile. I turn to 
page 309 to examine proposition (4.12.43). I find there, “In absence of a 
decision rule, cet. par., a coalition that is dominant in the power relevant 
to the situation will win.” I have italicized the word “relevant.” I am in 
favor of strong theories rather than weak theories even in the realm of 
tautology. I am basically a determinist rather than a probabilist by fiat 
(as Kuhn seems to be; see p. 475, paragraph 8). I am prepared to grant 
him the proposition that a coalition that is dominant in the power rele- 
vant to the situation will win, even without the qualifying phrase. But 
it is that word “relevant” that convinces me that he has to be right and 
that reduces the “since” clause on page 335 to impotency. This sort of 
thing crops up again and again in social analvsis. I have no claim to ex- 
pertise in the field of human biology, but I think it can be easily “shewn” 
that “too much lettuce will kill you.” It may have to fall on you to do 
it, but that’s what is terribly relevant about the phrase “too much,” isn’t 
it? 

This is the more upsetting because in any science a hypothesis will be 
interesting if (1) it contradicts ongoing common sense, (2) it is not tauto- 
logically true, and (3) it is not trivially false. By “trivially false” I mean 
that there is a fact lying around, comparatively well known to very large 
numbers of people, that contradicts it. Any proposition that contradicts 
ongoing common sense and turns out to be “nontautologically true” over- 
turns the ongoing common sense of the field and is therefore fruitful. If 
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it turns out to be false, but until explored has not been known to be 
false, then at least it has put ongoing common sense onto a firmer founda- 
tion than before. 

There are two other tests that one can apply to propositions in a scien- 
tific field. First, one should always ask what the falsified form of a given 
theoretical proposition would look like. If the falsified form of one's prop- 
osition is trivially true, that is, either tautologically true or already well 
known to be true, then one’s proposition is trivially false. If the falsified 
form of one's proposition is itself trivially false, then it would seem to 
follow rather readily that one’s proposition is trivially true. The other 
test is to look at one’s propositions as if they were phrased on a more 
general level. Recently I had a very brilliant graduate student explain to 
me that the discoveries of scientists were in some way related to their 
“norms.” I asked him how that differentiated scientists from any other 
people doing anything else that wasn't biologically explicable at the pres- 
ent state of our knowledge. After all, the way a roofer hits nails is affected 
to some extent by his “norms,” whatever that may mean. The actions of 
all human individuals for which we lack at the moment adequate biolog- 
ical explanations we assume to contain some normative elements some- 
where along the line. To the extent that that’s true, the discovery of it in 
a particular instance is not very enlightening. I invite the reader to ap- 
ply these tests to many of Kuhn’s propositions, privattm et seriatim. 

As I said at the outset, this is a big book. I come finally to its empirical 
content as such. I raise the subject not with malice, but rather with a 
view to something I’ve worked on. I look to see what is done with the 
concept of government. On page 331 we find that “government is a for- 
mal and sovereign organization of a whole society. This definition does 
not presume that every society has a government: some relatively primi- 
tive societies do not.” It’s not just “some relatively primitive societies,” 
unless you call Chinese society for at least the period from the early Han 
through the downfall of the Ch’ing dynasty—and perhaps later—or the 
society of Rome “primitive societies” (and hundreds or perhaps thousands 
of other societies not ordinarily regarded as primitive). One of the clichés 
about Rome is the power of the pater familias, and the power of the fam- 
ily head in China was not delegated by the government either ideally or 
actually. Kuhn has accepted uncritically in these respects what most so- 
ciologists, and anthropologists, and political scientists of the day have, 
namely, a very special formulation designed for very special reasons by 
Max Weber. He defined the modern corporate state as having a monopoly 
of the legitimate use of force, but then at that point he was not inter- 
ested in government in general but in the modern corporate state. One of 
the very special features of the modern corporate state is, perhaps, this 
peculiar notion of the monopoly of the legitimate use of force. Insofar as 
the rest of Kuhn’s treatment of the phenomena associated with govern- 
ment follows rigorously from these beginnings, it can apply only to an 
extremely limited subset of predominantly politically oriented concrete 
substructures of a society—-if I may inject a bit of jargon. For most of 
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historical time—-until “modernized”? societies developed—in this special 
sense there were no governments or no nonprimitive societies or both! 

If I am unkind to Kuhn (I hope I am not unfair), it is because I think 
the goal he set himself a very worthy one indeed. It is, however, a goal 
that will serve us better if it is invoked after somebody has a very good, 
highly generalized theoretical insight. I long for a person with Kuhn’s 
excellent and sound pretensions to come up with an elegant simplification 
that doesn’t translate but rather organizes and simplifies and increases 
the power of all sorts of ragtail-bobtail little theorems. It would be neither 
fair nor pragmatic to expect Kuhn to be a Newton, but it is not unfair 
to expect him to realize that we need a Newton. I'm afraid no cleaner 
and tidier is ever going to increase the certainty or even the probability 
of there being a Newton. Seminal thinkers like Marx and Freud may be 
every bit as important in intellectual history as Newton and Einstein, 
but they are fundamentally different. I am not sure that what Kuhn has 
achieved in his terribly well-intentioned volume can in fact be described 
as “formalization,” but to the extent that it can be, Kuhn and future, 
gifted mathematical types should never forget that the formalization of 
nothing is nothing. No amount of messing about is a substitute for a ma- 
jor theoretical idea. In my opinion it is the latter that Kuhn lacks, quite 
apart from the primer defects on which I have picked nits. In the ab- 
sence of a major theoretical breakthrough, methodology is all gloss and 
no gold. 


The Class Structure of the Advanced Societies. By Anthony Giddens. New 
York: Barnes & Noble; Harper & Row, 1973. Pp. 336. $8.00. 


Maurice Zeitlin 


University of Wisconsin 


In these splendid essays Giddens attempts to “work out a new framework 
for the analysis of . . . the central problem-areas of sociology” (p. 9). 
The core concern unifying this work is the manifold process whereby 
classes take on “social reality”— in Giddens’s terms, the process of the 
“structuration [sic] of class relationships” (p. 105). The principal ques- 
tions are: How do “economic classes” become “social classes,’ and how 
in turn are they related to other social forms? What are the contingent 
and reciprocal relationships between bureaucracy and class, economic and 
political power, the state and economy? Giddens’s method is to work out 
his “answers” to these questions in the course of a critical assessment of 
Marx’s and Weber’s class theories and of certain recent “Marx-critics.” 
In this dialogue, he reconceptualizes the notion of class and attempts to 
assess the empirical reality of class structuration in both capitalist and 
“state socialist” countries, with particular reference to his analytic scheme. 
Thus, every gracefully written chapter contains provocative, insightful, 
and debatable ideas which defy summation and critique in this brief space. 
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Therefore, 1 shall try here to provide the essence of his critique of the 
theories of Marx and Weber, and of his scheme for the analysis oí class 
structuration and power—which, I agree, pose central issues for class 
theory—and to raise several questions about them. 

The major deficiencies in Marx’s theory of classes, Giddens argues, are 
(1) the failure to specify the processes by which economic hegemony is 
“translated” into political power; the tendency, therefore, to consider the 
state (and bureaucracy) as merely an epiphenomenon reflecting the co- 
ercive asymmetry of class relationships; and (2) the failure to resolve 
the distinction between “productive” and “unproductive” labor under 
capitalism—a distinction essential to the theory of class exploitation. This 
second failure leads to a relatively undifferentiated category of “property- 
less” producers, providing no- criterion for distinguishing among them; 
the theory cannot, therefore, adequately encompass either the “new mid- 
dle class” or bureaucratic officials and other occupants of administrative 
positions. Giddens argues that insofar as the latter are separated from 
ownership of the means of production and compelled to sell their labor 
power in order to live they share the class situation of workers; to the 
extent, however, that they “depend for their existence upon appropriating 
a portion of the surplus product of manual labor, . . . they effectively 
form part of the dominant class” (p. 96). (Why this is merely a ““weak- 
ness” in the theory rather than an approximate expression of the dialec- 
tical character of their real class situation, is not explained by Giddens.) 

Weber, while agreeing with Marx that “ ‘property’ and ‘lack of prop- 
erty’ are . . . the basic categories of all class situations,” emphasizes the 
differentiation of “market situations” not derived from property, as well 
as differentiations within the propertied, in terms of the goods and ser- 
vices usable for returns or offerable on the market. The problem is, how- 
ever, that the “market situations” differentiating individuals from each 
other, and thus the “classes,” are in principle infinite in their number and 
variety; and Weber’s scheme, therefore, is too unwieldy for general ap- 
plication. This pluralistic conception of class is consistent with Weber’s 
view that not the relationship between wage labor and capital (despite its 
critical importance), but the rationalization of technique and of adminis- 
tration in an expanding hierarchical division of labor provides the under- 
lying dynamics of contemporary society. Elimination of class ownership 
in the means of production would, therefore, merely “complete” the pro- 
cess already evident in the removal from officials and “soldiers” of 
ownership of the means of administration and violence, thus heightening 
the tendency toward bureaucratic mastery over society. Giddens argues 
(p. 126) that Weber’s view is “more ingenuous and oversimplified” than 
Marx’s, since Weber attributes the “separateness” of the state directly to 
its character as a bureaucratic system. For Marx, the problem is not the 
existence of large-scale, rationalized administrative systems as differenti- 
ated institutions. It is how to create a mode of social organization that 
will make them, and particularly the state, serve not particularistic ends 
(class interests) but universal ones. 
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To address the question of class structuration more fruitfully than 
either Marx’s or Weber’s schemes permit, Giddens maintains, it is neces- 
sary to provide a “new framework” for the analysis of (1) the generic 
processes of class structuration which inhere in contemporary advanced 
societies, whether capitalist or “state socialist” (to be linked to “a theory 
of the exploitative component of class structures”) (p. 130); and (2) the 
relationship between elites and power within the class structure. He fo- 
cuses on (a) mobility chances and other “mediate” processes intervening 
between “market capacities” (ownership of means of production, educa- 
tional and technical skills, manual labor power) and identifiable class for- 
mations, and (b) “proximate” sources: the authority structure and divi- 
sion of labor in production, and “distributive groupings” in consumption 
(pp. 107-10). The framework drops Mare concept of surplus value and 
makes use instead of Weber's concept of life chances. Giddens defines 
“ ‘exploitation’ as any socially conditioned form of asymmetrical produc- 
tion of life chances . . . the chances an individual has of sharing in the 
socially created economic or cultural ‘goods’” (pp. 130-31). To the ex- 
tent that these overlap, class structuration occurs. The mediate and prox- 
imate processes linking elites, power, and the “upper class” can be ana- 
lyzed by use of a typology. An assessment of the relative (a) consolida- 
tion (degree of constraints from “below”) and (b) “issue strength” 
(range of power) of elites, and the extent of their (c) integration and 
(d) recruitment from common origins, yields four types of rule: by a 
“ruling class,” “governing class,” “power elite,” and “leadership groups,” 
in decreasing strength on the combination of these variables. 

While these schemes doubtlessly help us to order our observations, sev- 
eral critical questions may be raised which Giddens does not address sys- 
tematically: What determines variation in the mediate and proximate 
sources of class structuration themselves, if not production for profit? Are 
not fundamental class relationships obscured by terming both the capacity 
to compel others to work (by the “whip of hunger” as Max Weber once 
put it) and the capacity to work for others as equally “market capaci- 
ties”? How are the various socially conditioned forms of exploitation in- 
terrelated, and is there not a primary form which essentially encompasses 
and determines their convergence, namely, the mode of appropriation and 
utilization of the surplus social product? What role does the struggle over 
this social product play in class structuration and reproduction—and why 
is it not considered a principal source in Giddens’s framework? What is 
the interconnection between Giddens’s multiple forms of exploitation and 
the relationships among elites, power, and the “upper class”? Giddens 
offers no theory of the source of variation in these relationships. It would 
appear that the notion of a plurality of forms of exploitation is consistent 
with a pluralist theory of “power” rather than with a class theory of the 
state. Does not interest group rather than class politics (and the workers’ 
“economism” that Giddens implicitly laments) flow from a conception 
which replaces exploitative relationships between classes by “the market” 
as the source of “asymmetrical” life chances? 
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Conflict in Man-made Environment. By Anatol Rapoport. Baltimore: Pen- 
guin Books, 1974. Pp. 272. $2.75 (paper). 


Phillip Bonacich 
University of California, Los Angeles 


Anatol Rapoport has written extensively on conflict, particularly from a 
game-theory point of view. This book contains his more general ideas on 
conflict. There are two themes, societal evolution and the concept of “sys- 
tem.” Rapoport’s position is to prefer structural systemic explanations 
over psychological explanations of conflict. His overall point of view is a 
congenial one for sociologists. 

The book begins with a discussion of biological evolution and natural 
selection. Natural selection is not a good model for human conflict be- 
cause natural selection in the biological world rarely involves aggression 
or intraspecies conflict. After an interesting discussion of the concepts of 
system and equilibrium, Rapoport classifies some of the ways biological 
organisms maintain relations of equilibrium with their environments: 
through tropisms, mechanical behavior “triggered” by the environment, 
or through learned adaptations. 

Human social systems may (Rapoport firmly rejects teleology) also ex- 
hibit the characteristics of homeostatic organisms. In human social sys- 
tems control is maintained largely through the use of symbols to trans- 
mit information and to sanction and reward others. Because societies are 
systems their behavior is not a simple function of individual motivation; 
international conflict may occur without anyone wanting it, each person 
just “doing his own job.” Cultures and societies may also “evolve.” But 
since cultures do not die (they change or merge), items within a culture 
may become predominant without contributing to the survival of the cul- 
ture. Societies can develop institutions, such as a professional military, 
that can bring about their destruction. 

After laying out these general ideas in part 2, Rapoport discusses vari- 
ous approaches to and theories of human conflict. He rejects theories 
based on human nature (e.g., the “aggressive” instinct) and on the en- 
vironment of the individual (e.g., the frustration-aggression hypothesis) 
as inadequate explanations of societal conflict. 

Then follow brief discussions of the theories of Hobbes, Hegel, Clause- 
witz, Marx, Lenin, Lewis F. Richardson, and Herman Kahn. Of these, 
Rapoport clearly finds Marx the most attractive because of his emphasis 
on the importance of the system (rather than individual actions and mo- 
tives) and because of his conception of social systems as evolving. These 
abstract aspects of Marx’s theory are similar to Rapoport’s own point of 
view, although he appears to accept little of the particular details of 
Marx’s theory, for instance the importance of economic classes. Rapoport 
clearly finds Kahn and other professional strategists a pernicious influ- 
ence. Their emphasis on strategic considerations tends to magnify the 
“zero-sum” aspect of conflicts and negotiations. 
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Rapoport then suggests a taxonomy of conflict: conflict can involve 
subunits of a system or two autonomous systems, it can involve equal or 
unequal units, and it can be about particular issues or it can involve a 
dispute about the very structures of the units involved. Rapoport does 
little of value with this classification. 

The final chapters present Rapoport's ideas about intranational and 
international conflict today and in the future. Among other topics, he dis- 
cusses the dangerous tendencies of professional strategists, especially those 
employed by the military, to convert all situations to zero-sum games. 
In order to reduce international conflict, unspecified structural changes 
will be required so that power in our society is decentralized. He sees the 
current disillusionment with those in power as a hopeful sign that their 
legitimacy is declining. 

There are basically three parts to this book, and sociologists are likely 
to find them of unequal value. The first part, the general discussion of 
evolution and of system, is the most interesting and thought provoking. 
This part implicitly promises an abstract discussion of conflict in terms 
of these concepts. However, the rest of the book is not built on these 
early chapters. Sociologists will not learn much from his discussions of 
Hobbes, Hegel, Clausewitz, Marx, Lenin, Richardson, and Kahn. The 
last part, Rapoport's analysis of the present and hopes for the future, 
doesn't contain any new ideas or observations and is rather vague. Soci- 
ologists who read this book are likely to agree with Rapoport's emphasis 
on structural explanations of conflict, yet find his discussion of current 
Ámerican structure not very informative, knowledgeable, or well thought 
out. The book is worth buying, however, for Rapoport's thoughtful dis- 
cussions of system and system evolution. 


The Mathematics of Collective Action. By James S. Coleman. Chicago: 
Aldine Publishing Co., 1973. Pp. vii-+-191. $9.75. 


Thomas W. Pullum 
University of California, Davis 


The roots of this monograph can be traced back several years through 
Professor Coleman’s earlier work. The basic research problem is this: how 
does a collectivity, whose individual members have diverse interests and 
degrees of influence, manage to reach a group decision? In this context, 
a collectivity is taken to be a well-defined, task-oriented group, operating 
with an explicit framework of alternative choices and decision rules. One 
should not be misled by the title to associate this book with, say, Neil 
Smelser's Theory of Collective Behavior (New York: Free Press, 1963). 
Coleman’s illustrations are most frequently quasi-legislative processes, an 
interest he pursued through gaming models in the late 1960s. His dynamic 
approach to group structure goes back at least as far as The Adolescent 
Soctety (New York: Free Press, 1961). 

The origins of the monograph lie more broadly in game theory, in ef- 
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forts to develop indices of power (by L. S. Shapley and M. Shubik, for 
example), and less distinctly in graph theory, as conceived by C. Flament 
in Applications of Graph Theory to Group Structure (Englewood Cliffs, 
N.J.: Prentice-Hall, 1963). It is interesting that, although Coleman does 
not cite Flament, the latter stated in his own introduction that Coleman’s 
“friendly insistence impelled me to write this book.” 

The book is short, but it nevertheless falls into three parts with little 
in common. The first chapter, “The Mathematics of Social Action,” is 
actually limited to individual behavior. How does an individual, essen- 
tially in isolation, change from one state to another? (Of course, the 
“how” refers not to psychological processes but to mathematical regulari- 
ties such as this: a person who has survived in the same state for a long 
time is relatively unlikely to change during the next interval of time.) It 
describes extensions of Bernoulli trials, Poisson processes, and Markov 
processes to include heterogeneity in probabilities, continuous measure- 
ment of time, and multiple stages. These extensions are not novel in 
principle, but they will be new to some readers. This chapter bears the 
closest relationship to Coleman’s Introduction to Mathematical Sociology 
(New York: Free Press, 1964), and like that seminal book it is flawed 
by some errors in detail. For example, the logit and probit transforma- 
tions are incorrectly defined (p. 17), and there is a continued misuse of 
the term “rate” for individual level probabilities (e.g., p. 20, top line). 

The second chapter, “Concepts of Rational Action,” concentrates on ra- 
tional action where the utilities of various outcomes are made explicit by 
the actor and, moreover, there is present a “strategic other” whose alter- 
natives and utilities are also explicit and known. This is, of course, classi- 
cal game theory, which is available at many levels of discussion in many 
SOUICES. 

The first two chapters (and particularly the second) were included, for 
the sake of logical completeness, to indicate the formalism that has de- 
veloped and seems appropriate for choice behavior over a range of con- 
texts. The essence of the work, however, lies in the description of the 
collective decision. We suppose that there are several actors (say, legis- 
Jators) in the group and several events (say, pieces of legislation) on 
which action is required in the form of acceptance or rejection. Coleman 
is limited to a probabilistic decision rule, for which he expresses regret: 
if a fraction f of the voters favor a positive decision, then the actual out- 
come rests with a random device, such as a roulette wheel, which has a 
probability f of rendering a positive judgment and a probability 1 — f of 
rendering a negative judgment. As Coleman remarks, such a procedure 
reflects minority interests and can be argued to be democratic; however, 
it is not in fact used by real groups. We must hope that Coleman or 
others can push the theory beyond this barrier. 

The ingredients in the theory are the following quantities: the consti- 
tutional control of each actor over each event; the relative utility difer- 
ences of each actor for each event; the direction and level of interest of 
each actor over each event. The derived quantities are the value of an 
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event; the power of an actor; the final control of each actor over each 
event, and the outcome of each event, according to the probabilistic deci- 
sion rule. The most important derived quantity is the value of the event, 
and it is variously obtained. If one can assume that the supply of control 
and the demand for control (of an event) are in equilibrium, then a 
unique equilibrium solution is possible. Otherwise, there is the possibility 
of strategic action, in which an actor exchanges his “excess” of control 
over one event for additional control over another event. If the actors all 
try to maximize their control, then Coleman finds that the result need 
not be a unique equilibrium. 

One of the great virtues of Coleman’s orientation to the use of mathe- 
matics in sociology is that he never strays far from numbers. He gives 
numerous examples (necessarily artificial, however) and provides com- 
puter programs. He also suggests several variations and relaxations of 
his basic model. 

I would consider this an excellent item for a segment of a mathematical 
sociology course, partly because it is so suggestive and shows an under- 
standing of the sociology as well as the mathematics. Coleman is not 
highly formal (for example, he never even mentions that his equilibrium 
values constitute an eigenvector or characteristic vector), but he has a 
deep level of intuition, which I consider more important. One comes away 
believing that perhaps game theory does have some practical use outside 
the laboratory, after all. I hope that sociologists and political scientists 
as well will try to pursue the directions Coleman has suggested. 


Power and the Structure of Society. By James S. Coleman. New York: W. 
W. Norton & Co., 1974. Pp. 112. $6.95 (cloth); $1.95 (paper). 


Charles S. Green HI 
University of Virginia 


For those used to thinking of James Coleman as an abstract theoretician 
and mathematical modeler, this book may come as a bit of a surprise. Yet 
Coleman has always been Janus faced, with interests in both practical 
policy and empirical methodology. The present book, originally the Fells 
Lectures on Public Policy Analysis sponsored by the Fells Center of the 
University of Pennsylvania, reflects his policy interests. 

The first chapter traces the history of what are called “new persons” 
or “corporate actors.” Coleman analyzes the emergence of the concept 
that collective bodies may have rights just as do natural persons, showing 
that such rights give collective bodies immense freedom of action. In the 
second chapter he points out that the advantages of freedom of action 
are not without their price: the loss of control over corporate ac- 
tors by natural persons. It is worth emphasizing here that Coleman’s ar- 
gument is radical in its implications, though it is decidedly not a Marxist 
argument unless Marx’s analysis of the joint stock company is taken into 
account. Coleman is saying that alienation stems not from inequality 
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among natural persons but from inequality between corporate actors and 
natural persons. 

The third chaptér is devoted to a discussion of how power can be re- 
stored to natural persons. First are noted the ways in which corporate 
actors have been able to increase their power in recent decades. Then, 
three paths to the control of now-autonomous corporate actors are dis- 
tinguished: the first path involves options of choice (e.g., voucher sys- 
tems in education); the second, creating new countervailing corporate ac- 
tors (e.g., trade unions); the third, control by the state. Coleman eval- 
uates each of these paths, initially giving short shrift to the third. But 
there is one method of state control that he does see as effective: modifi- 
cation of the distribution of rights between corporate actors and natural 
persons. With respeet to the latter method, he examines such possibilities 
as information rights and a bill of rights for members of corporate actors. 

The fourth chapter is concerned with showing how to live with new 
persons. The analysis here is especially cogent and contains several pro- 
vocative hypotheses. For example, three types of relationships of the two 
kinds of persons are noted: corporate actors with one another, natural 
persons with one another, and corporate actors with natural persons. 
Coleman hypothesizes that the Golden Rule applies to relationships among 
natural persons but does not apply between natural persons and corpo- 
rate actors, a hypothesis which is hardly original. But it is also hypothe- 
sized that the Golden Rule does apply to relationships among corporate 
actors! 

Although the evidence presented in support of the hypothesis is merely 
anecdotal, the hypothesis is worth further testing. These hypotheses lead 
naturally into a discussion of ways of dealing with corporate actors. One 
of these ways involves changing natural persons so as to be able to deal 
more adequately with corporate actors, for example, by training people 
to be Machiavellian. Perhaps Coleman is being facetious in presenting 
this suggestion; in any event the suggestion struck me as being both un- 
realistic and profoundly conservative. 

The second way of dealing with corporate actors is worthy of more 
serious attention, for it involves changing corporate actors. The changes 
suggested are downright countercultural if their full implications are 
traced out. For example, Coleman notes the insulation of the “self-suffi- 
cient” from the “dependent” by virtue of the intense specialization of 
modern corporate actors. He further notes the inadequacy of the institu- 
tions designed for the dependent. He therefore suggests that we bring the 
aged and youth back into organizations, thereby giving the latter multi- 
ple and varied goals. In addition, he suggests that the imperfect commu- 
nication of corporate actors be remedied by decentralization of policy- 
making. What is disturbing about this whole discussion is that Coleman 
has not traced out completely the implications of the changes he recom- 
mends—-though perhaps this is too much to ask in such a short volume. 
For example, what mechanism will be institutionalized to insure that the 
socialization of youth and care for the aged will be given equal, if not 
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greater, priority among the multiple goals of changed corporate actors? 
Are youth and the aged perhaps to be given positions on the boards of 
directors of corporate actors? Since corporate actors are likely to resist 
such changes, how are. we to overcome this resistance? Finally, might not 
the “loss of control” implied by the growth of autonomous corporate ac- 
tors increasingly come to be seen as no longer worth the benefits stem- 
ming from that autonomy? If so, why not consider doing away with cor- 
porate actors altogether in a steady-state or no-growth society? 

In summary, while Coleman leaves us with a number of important 
questions unanswered, this is a challenging and thought-provoking work. 
Coleman offers some concrete policy alternatives together with a theoret- 
ical rationale for them which is far more powerful than any yet provided 
by either the right or the left. 


Work and the Quality of Life. Edited by James O'Toole. Cambridge, 
Mass.: MIT Press, 1974. Pp. v-+-414. $15.00. 


Curt Tausky 
University of Massachusetts, Amherst 


This anthology presents 16 of the 39 papers commissioned as resource 
papers for the Report of a Special Task Force to the Secretary of Health, 
Education, and Welfare, published as Work in America (Cambridge, 
Mass.: MII Press, 1973). 

These resource papers are quite consistently solid contributions to the 
study of work and its social consequences; diverse viewpoints emerge 
which are representative of important ongoing controversies. In contrast, 
the authors of Work in America resolved controversy by mustering a per- 
vasive optimism based on the theories of Maslow and Herzberg; job re- 
design was posited as the key to reducing inflation through productivity 
gains, as well as the solution to numerous other problems such as “po- 
litical alienation, violent aggression against others, alcoholism and drug 
abuse, mental depression, an assortment of physical illnesses ... and a 
larger number of welfare families than there need be” (p. 28). The solu- 
tion to these social ills, and their causation, is more the subject of debate 
than consensus in the anthology, hence the “correct” social policy bearing 
on work-related phenomena has a more elusive character than appeared 
in Work in America. 

The six sections of the anthology are (1) “Who Is Dissatisfied?” with 
chapters by Ivar Berg and George Strauss; (2) “Problems of American 
Workers,” discussed by Michael Piore, Isabel Sawhill, and Emanuel Kay; 
(3) “Work and Health,” with contributions by Bruce Margolis and Wil- 
liam Kroes, James House, and Stanislav Kasl; (4) “The Redesign of 
Jobs,” examined by Robert Kahn, Richard Walton, Louis Davis, and 
Eric Trist; (5) “Education and Work,” discussed by David MacMichael 
and Beatrice Reubens; (6) “Federal Work Strategies,’ with chapters by 
Frank Furstenberg, Jr., Lee Rainwater, and Thomas Thomas. Many of 
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these names are of course familiar through close association with the 
topics of the contributions to this anthology. 

Space prohibits more than mention of only a few of the themes devel- 
oped in the chapters. Berg, in “The End of the Protestant Ethic and All 
- That,” argues that discontent with work is not acute, but underlying the 
discontent that does surface is the mismanagement of organizations by 
their managers. Strauss's “Is There a Blue-Collar Revolt against Work?” 
also suggests that “the evidence . . . does not support the hypothesis of a 
substantial recent increase in blue-collar dissatisfaction with work” (p. 
42). However, “It is not clear that all workers want job enrichment or 
that job enrichment alone, without increased wages, increased promotional 
opportunities, and a higher social status for blue-collar work would re- 
solve the blue-collar dissatisfaction that does exist” (p. 65). Piore’s “Up- 
ward Mobility, Job Monotony, and Labor Market Structure” maintains 
that job monotony does decrease male lower-class participation in factory 
work; but even if jobs were redesigned, “It may not be enough . . . to 
find a stable job in order to make a transition to a stable work pattern. 
It may be necessary to find such a job at the time one is getting married. 
It may also be necessary for this to occur at the time one’s friends find 
jobs in order to enforce the new life-style that the primary job market 
requires” (p. 87). 

In contrast, Furstenberg suggests, in “Work Experience and Family 
Life,” that “some authorities would argue that lower-class males, particu- 
larly in their teens, would reject the possibility of . . . [progressive] ca- 
reers even if they were offered them. This would undoubtedly occur in 
some instances, but there is every reason to believe that the majority 
would welcome the opportunity to work if decent employment opportuni- 
ties were available” (p. 356). Less sanguine is Rainwater's proposal for 
a combined program of guaranteed income and guaranteed work in “Work, 
Well-Being, and Family Life.” His proposal is implicitly based on a rein- 
forcement paradigm. Thus, “At the age of fifteen everyone would begin 
to be paid a modest stipend as compensation for his work in school. He 
would receive bonuses depending on how well he did in school .. .” (p. 
374). In regard to women with children, “If they were heads of house- 
holds, women would be expected to work full-time once they no longer 
had young children in school” (p. 375). 

Although these “experts” do not agree among themselves, the resulting 
clash of ideas has produced an interesting and very useful volume for 
teachers, researchers, and graduate students concerned with the world of 
work. 
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The Professional Fence. By Carl B. Klockars. New York: Free Press, 
1974. Pp. vii-4-242. $8.95. 


Norman K. Denzin 
University of Illinois, Urbana 


In this tightly written case study of a professional fence given the name 
“Vincent Swaggi,” Carl Klockars restores sociological respectability to the 
life-history, ethnographic method. Most important, he contributes socio- 
logical insights into this ill-understood side of professional crime. The 
professional fence has seldom been studied by the criminologist or sociol- 
ogist. (The major exceptions are found in the works of Hall, Sutherland, 
and Maurer.) As a consequence, there is woefully lacking any systematic 
knowledge concerning the market for illicit goods, the relationship be- 
tween legitimate and illegitimate markets, the organization of large-scale 
fencing operations, and the effects such stolen goods have on and for cer- 
tain sectors of society. Klockars suggests that his edited case history of a 
single fence, who has been operating for over 20 years at buying and 
selling stolen goods, may shed light on these questions. 

The work is divided into eight chapters. The first details the career of 
Jonathan Wild, a successful British fence of the 16th century. Chapter 2 
presents Vincent’s early years and discusses how he developed his hustling 
skills. The following chapter describes how Vincent first got into business. 
Chapter 4 presents the practices and procedures of fencing, and Chapter 
5 focuses on how one “wheels and deals.” The sixth chapter gives Vin- 
cent’s “Apologia pro Vita” and reveals the vocabulary of motives utilized 
by one professional fence. Chapter 7 is a “Sociology of Vincent’s Place” and 
contains Klockars’s theory of fencing. The final chapter is a biography of 
the research process. It discusses the problems involved in studying per- 
sons in deviant and illegal occupations and focuses on the validity of this 
particular case history. Klockars argues that in a certain sense he “tri- 
angulated” his data by also using interviews with other members of Vin- 
cent’s family and direct observations. It must be noted, however, that 
the primary source of data in this work consists of the statements of 
Vincent, and no one else. The extent to which this account faithfully 
depicts the career of a professional fence rises and falls on one’s willing- 
ness to accept Vincent’s statements and Klockars’s analysis of them. 1 am 
inclined to accept the account. 

A professional fence is a businessman whe deals in both retail and 
wholesale merchandise transactions. The goods he receives may be stolen, 
they may be of inferior quality, or they may have been legitimately re- 
ceived. He acts as a go-between for customers and thieves. The essence 
of his trade is the creation of the illusion that what he is selling is really 
being sold at a lower price because in fact it may have been stolen (8% 
of Vincent’s trade involves the sale of goods which have been legally pur- 
chased). The professional fence, if he is a generalist, will sell anything 
he can receive. For Vincent, this ranges from dental tools to typewriters, 
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toys, children's clothing, furs, jewels, medications, men's suits, women's 
sweaters, and plumbing fixtures. The fence may wholesale his goods, sell 
them to other fences (who are specialists), give them to “needy” cus- 
tomers, or sell them to regular customers who come from any level of the 
social structure (e.g., entertainers, businessmen, housewives from the 
ghetto, or the clergy). In Vincent's case, a major supply of his goods 
comes from truck drivers who “drop” overload items either at Vincent's 
place or at a prearranged setting. He must be able to establish that the 
goods he sells are not stolen; he must not be arrested with stolen goods in 
his possession; and he must be able to prove that he did not know the 
goods he sold were stolen. These three legal constrictions provide the con- 
text of the fence's modus operandi. He cuts labels from stolen items, 
relabels and reboxes them; uses drops; produces sales receipts; all in an 
attempt to avoid arrest. In the event of an arrest, he uses some version 
of the “fix,” classically discussed by Sutherland. 

Legally, Vincent's acts, as Klockars notes, amount to the criminal re- 
ceiving of stolen property, and in this sense he is a criminal. Vincent 
justifies his actions with the following assertion: “If I don’t buy it, 
somebody else will. So what’s the difference? I might as well make money 
with him instead of somebody else” (p. 139). This statement employs a 
number of techniques of neutralization and denial of responsibility (it 
would occur anyway, no harm is done, persons benefit from my actions). 
Such a vocabulary of motives is not uncommon in any social pursuit, be 
it legitimate or illegal. Klockars goes to some length to evaluate Vincent’s 
apologia and in the process reveals his own moral stance toward such 
behavior. He is disapproving, yet he is able to show how Vincent can 
view himself as a morally righteous individual. 

Klockars’s theory of becoming a professional fence goes as follows. 
Such a person must be energetic, ingenious, capable of making sound 
decisions, quite personable. A modest amount of money, the opportunity 
to buy stolen property, and the willingness to do so are the necessary 
conditions which move a person into this occupation. Once these factors 
are present, the person must learn how to buy and not be cheated. Next, 
he must learn how to distribute his product(s). He may do so on a face- 
to-face basis, selling his goods on the street; or he may set up his own 
place of business (as Vincent has done). The successful fence-dealer must 
handle the classic problems of capital, supply, demand, and distribution. 
Finally, he must develop a style of presentation that will avoid the like- 
lihood of being arrested. 

This is a truncated, processual model; it appears to fit the data and, 
in doing so, it permits Klockars to revise Hall’s classical theory of illegal 
receivers. Klockars's theory contributes to a growing literature which 
views deviants as acting individuals who actively take a hand in the 
construction of their own careers and enjoy themselves in the process. 
The model lacks a social psychological dimension (although this is avail- 
able in chap. 6), for central to Vincent’s career was the construction of 
a complex set of social identities which “legitimated” his hustling and 
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fencing activities. Any actor—deviant, criminal, or normal—organizes his 
or her own activities around a shifting set of self-identities which legiti- 
mate and define who he or she is at any moment in time. Any model of 
the process of becoming anything must place the self squarely in the 
center of analysis. Klockars’s model does not do this. 

In conclusion, Klockars has produced a first-rate case study of a single 
fence. In the process, he has redefined the concept of receiver of illegal 
goods and has pointed to a more dynamic view of this side of everyday 
economic behavior. That he does not return to his original questions on 
the functions of the fence for the broader society is perhaps more an 
oversight than a flaw. Whether his findings are specific to Vincent Swaggi 
remains for future investigators to discover. The fact that the fence es- 
` sentially operates like any other businessman should remind us that most 
persons, most of the time, whether in legitimate or illegitimate enterprises, 
act “as if”? they are like everyone else. 


The Professtonal Army Officer in a Changing Society. By Sam C. Sar- 
kesian. Chicago: Nelson-Hall Co., 1975. Pp. ix+268. $12.00. 


Leon Bramson 
Swarthmore College 


The author of this book offers us a fascinating account of the professional 
army officer from the point of view of a participant-observer with 20 years 
of service in the military. Sarkesian clearly loves the institution to which 
he gave the best years of his life. Though he is now established in a 
second career as a professor of political science, his insider’s account of the 
army-officer subculture draws freely on his own past experience. The 
result is a rather unusual presentation—it does not fit the traditional 
conception of ethnography, since in most instances the ethnographer does 
not originate in the culture which he subjects to observation and analysis. 
It is rather as if one of the “natives,” after some training in the social 
sciences, sat down to try to make sense of his own society. Since members 
of exotic cultures may sometimes obtain access to sociological or anthro- 
pological training such accounts are increasingly available, but they are 
usually marked by a certain lack of perspective engendered by deep 
loyalties and commitments which transcend the role of the observer. At 
the very least, such a situation generates ambivalence on the part of the 
observer. Yet the net result of Sarkesian’s effort seems to me to represent 
a worthwhile contribution to the sociology of the military. It is a valuable 
supplement to Janowitz’s The Professtonal Soldier, which is still the 
standard work on the subject though it was first published 15 years ago. 
While its prose style is popular rather than austere and scholarly, it helps 
to fill a persisting gap, noted years ago by Janowitz, caused by the lack 
among American sociologists of interest in the sociology of the military. It 
is almost as if sociologists had wished that the predictions of Comte and 
Spencer concerning the intrinfically peaceful nature of modern industrial 
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society had in fact come true and were behaving as if they had. Yet the 
influence of the military establishment in modern society is enormous and 
deserves intensive study. 

The past decade, beginning as it did with the escalation of American 
involvement in Vietnam and including the rise of the volunteer army 
and the abolition of the draft, is the vantage point from which Sarkesian 
views his subject. The military profession is suffering from a crisis of 
self-definition and morale because of the disaster of Vietnam and wide- 
spread questioning of the motives and effectiveness of the military 
establishment. The author realistically assumes that we must have a 
military establishment, and he is clearly concerned about the shape that 
it will take in the future; but most of this book is devoted to an analysis 
of how the system works at present rather than an attempt to define 
how it ought to work. There are chapters in which the author is clearly 
on the defensive—he is interested in reform, but he doesn’t want to be 
radical. He displays the sensitivities of a man who loves the old tradition 
of what the military stands for but who sees that it must change and 
adapt to new circumstances in order to survive as an institution. 

What does he have to tell us about the subculture of the professional 
army officer? In some respects, the most interesting chapters of this book 
are those in which the author depicts what he calls “the shadow world” 
of service-family sociability, both formal and informal, within which the 
officer pursues his career. There is a great deal of attention to the role 
of the military wife and her importance in helping to foster the career 
pattern of her military spouse. The special stresses and strains to which 
military families are subjected in the course of the professional career 
are submitted to an extremely sensitive analysis. Of course, Sarkesian 
rarely deals with the problems of a wife who might herself be interested 
in a career, and in this respect reading these chapters reminds us that 
the women’s liberation movement must be a long way off for these 
military wives. 

Sarkesian details the ways in which professional officers move up the 
career ladder through “ticket punching,” which refers to the accumulation 
of a pattern of assignments which will ultimately help to foster promotion 
and advancement. It is remarkable that command of a combat unit still 
retains the importance that it does in the process of ticket punching, and 
it is a commentary on one of the latent functions of the Vietnam War 
that it enabled officers to move into a combat area and have their tickets 
punched for short tours of duty, accumulating the kind of record which 
would help them toward future promotion. Sarkesian sees the irony in 
this situation and quotes the comment of one officer concerning Vietnam 
to the effect that “it’s the only war we've got.” It is to Sarkesian’s credit 
that he views ticket punching as inimical to professionalism, and it must 
be said that, tucked away in the pages of this book, are numerous sug- 
gestions concerning a possible alternative to or reorganization of this 
career pattern and the army-officer establishment. Perhaps the fact that 
these suggestions are made by an insider whose obvious respect for the 
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institution overshadows his capacity for criticism will help such proposals 
to have a hearing. On the basis oí material supplied by Sarkesian him- 
self, however, this is probably unwarranted optimism. Aside from his 
fascinating observations on the family life of the military officer, in which 
“the primarily bachelor and male-oriented military life style has become 
an organization of married men and their families” (p. 52), the author 
contributes insight into the stages of the military career, the role of the 
Pentagon assignment, the problem of “golden handcuffs” and the second 
career, the role of the military academies in professional socialization, and 
credentialism, which, just as Ivar Berg argues it is endemic to American 
society, Sarkesian indicates is endemic to the military (p. 123). Of the 
military academies he points out that their students represent a small- 
town America (65% of all entrants to military academies are from towns 
of fewer than 50,000) and also increasingly originate from families in 
which the father is either a skilled or an unskilled laborer. 

The author deals in gingerly fashion with the question of politics and 
the relationship of the military to the armament industries. Here again 
he seems to have a somewhat defensive posture, and he also seems less 
than willing to review the Vietnam experience. On page 192 he says that 
“the effects of America’s intervention in Vietnam have yet to be assessed,” 
but a weakness of this book is the fact that Sarkesian has not tried to 
utilize the scholarly sources and studies which would have helped him to 
make such an assessment. Sarkesian mentions the My Lai and Pueblo 
episodes as constituting a crisis of military morale for the professional- 
officer group, but he might just as well have focused on the statement of 
an unknown major in Vietnam whose comment (as reported by Jonathan 
Schell) has now become famous: “We had to destroy Ben Tre in order 
to save it.” It is to Sarkesian’s credit that he tries to deal with this ques- 
tion toward the end of the book, but this effort represents the least suc- 
cessful element of his study. In his text on page 192 is a reference to the 
Vietnam War as a civil war, which might have liberated him from the 
more conventional rhetoric reflected in some of the quotations he uses. 
One feels that he is holding back precisely because he is reluctant as a 
fellow professional to criticize as sharply as he might the military estab- 
lishment within which he made his career. The data he offers concerning 
the military establishment cry out for further interpretation. 

The military are paradoxical, for they have their roots as a profession 
in a feudal society, as many observers have pointed out. The paradox is 
deepened by the fact that the American military had its origins in an 
anticolonial national struggle. What we need to do is to find out how, 
after such a history, we have come to the disaster of Vietnam and what it 
means for the military professional in our society. Apart from a detached 
approach to the ethnography of the military and its institutions, profes- 
sional socialization, career patterns, and even family life, one may ask 
for an analysis of what Vietnam has meant for the U.S. military and what 
kind of future we can look forward to. In this respect, Sarkesian’s book 
is a troubling one, for although he raises the question he is unable to an- 
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swer it. Yet his book represents a genuine contribution to the kind of 
dialogue between students of society and military professionals which he 
views as a prerequisite for finding the answers. 


Iliness, Interaction and the Self. By Fred Davis. Belmont, Calif.: Wads- 
worth Publishing Co., 1972. Pp. vii+-155. $3.95 (paper). 


Judith Lorber 
Brooklyn College, City Universtiy of New York 


It is difficult to evaluate a collection of essays written on disparate topics 
over a period of time. Fred Davis, author or coauthor of the eight papers 
collected in Iilness, Interaction and the Self, has made an attempt in his 
introduction to outline the common themes—experiencing time, social in- 
teraction, coping—and to place them in the stream of current concerns— 
feminism and labeling theory. But the essays have not been rewritten, so 
it is up to the reader to unify them. 

The first four essays concern social-psychological aspects of collegiate 
nursing education. Three of the articles in this first section—“TInitiation 
into a Woman's Profession,” “Rituals of Annunciation,” and “The Career 
Outlook of Professionally Educated Women”—supply some excellent de- 
scriptive and statistical data on the contingent nature of professional 
education for middle-class American women. While the research was done 
about 15 years ago, I suspect that nothing much has changed. Davis 
shows that despite an education which emphasizes career commitment 
the students come in and go out with traditional feminine attitudes to- 
ward work and family. Almost all (86%) of the students give “home and 
family” first place in their priorities, but what is more significant is that 
the percentage of those putting “work and career” at least second place 
declines from 82% to 61% between entry and graduation. Despite the 
role models of their teachers, who are committed professionals, the nurs- 
ing students center their emotional lives—as illustrated by Davis’s ex- 
quisitely described ritual of the engagement announcement—on getting 
married. On the other hand, it may be that the role models are rejected 
precisely because, as Davis notes, they have not combined career and 
family. Since their teachers are likely to be unmarried or childless, their 
lives are not applicable to women who choose a feminine profession that 
can be combined with family commitments. 

In his introduction to this section, Davis points out that much that is 
taken for granted in the preparation of women for contingency careers 
might now be considered applicable to both males and females: namely, 
that personal commitments may have as much to do with shaping career 
commitments as the other way around. However, in seeing commitments 
solely as a social-psychological matter, as he does in “Professional Social- 
ization as Subjective Experience,” Davis fails to give enough weight to 
the structural and institutional processes that shape careers. 

The second set of essays in Davis’s book are based on research he did 
in the late 1950s on polio patients and their families. Since one of these 
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essays is a chapter from his book on the same subject, Passage through 
Crisis, and two of the others have been reprinted in several medical so- 
ciology readers, this section will doubtless be very familiar to many read- 
ers. On rereading, “Definitions of Time and Recovery in Paralytic Polio 
Convalescence” is an extremely slight piece whose point is that physicians 
define time and recovery, and patients learn to go along. The more solid 
essay on the subject of professional control of patients’ lives is “Uncer- 
tainty in Medical Prognosis—Clinical and Functional.” 

The last two essays concern the way the disabled and those around 
them cope with social interaction as stigmatized—or deviant—people. 
“The Family of the Polio Child: Some Problems of Identity” discusses 
two processes of adaptation, normalization and disassociation, but a close 
reading reveals a remarkable similarity in these seemingly contrasting 
ways of managing deviance. Normalizing families denied differences by 
treating their children like other children and encouraging them to par- 
ticipate in normal children’s activities. Disassociating families protected 
themselves and their children from facing their differences by withdrawing 
from social contact with normals. However, both modes of adaptation 
really served to deny differences, and all the families insisted that neither 
they nor their children had changed since the crippling had occurred. 

The enormous difficulties of being different, or deviant, are beautifully 
described in the last essay, “Deviance Disavowal: The Management of 
Strained Interaction by the Visibly Handicapped.” This essay makes es- 
pecially interesting reading if gender is substituted for handicap. Davis 
does make a comparison to the management of interaction by the black 
with whites, and the Jew with Christians, but in 1961, when this essay 
was originally published, the problem of being the one woman in an all- 
male social or occupational group, or the one man in an all-female group, 
was less prevalent. Today, the consequences of “strained interaction,” 
as applied to gender, make clear why sex discrimination is so difficult to 
eradicate. 

The deviant’s problems, Davis says, are particularly difficult to manage 
in situations which are face-to-face but not intimate, such as a business 
meeting or a new job. There, the “handicap” becomes the focal point of 
the interaction, excluding the true focus; embarrassment is barely con- 
tained; stereotypical characteristics are attributed to the one who is dif- 
ferent—or else, the “normals” are not sure what can and cannot be ex- 
pected of the “handicapped.” In the end, the deviant is not fully included 
as a normal participant: according to Davis, “The interaction is kept 
starved at a bare subsistence level of sociability” (p. 140). 

I am a bit puzzled as to whom to recommend this book. It is only tan- 
gentially about illness, and most people in medical sociology are probably 
quite familiar with most of the material. However, students might benefit 
from having the whole collection on hand. Despite the title, I would rec- 
ommend it to those interested in sex roles: the picture of feminine educa- 
tion is excellent, and the article on deviance disavowal is extremely rele- 
vant to their concerns. 
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Schizophrenics in the New Custodial Community: Five Years after the 
Experiment. By Ann E. Davis, Simon Dinitz, and Benjamin Pasamanick. 
Columbus: Ohio State University Press, 1974. Pp. v--214. $12.00. 


Benjamin M. Braginsky 
Wesleyan University 


Anyone who is familiar with the task of evaluating the quality of social 
science research knows that he will always find a lot of bad studies and 
fewer good ones. We never expect to find the perfect study. Well, there 
is good news: 1 am pleased to report that after many years of searching 
I have found the archetype, the ideal study; but, alas, there is also some 
bad news. The study I have found is indeed perfect, but perfectly bad. 
Even bad news, however, can be put to purpose. Thus, from now on, my 
research-methods classes can quickly learn what not to do by simply 
reading Schizophrenics in the New Custodial Community: Five Years 
after the Experiment, by Ann E. Davis, Simon Dinitz, and Benjamin 
Pasamanick, 

This follow-up study is completely and consistently mishandled, begin- 
ning with the foreword and ending with its conclusions. The original 
study, Schizophrenics in the Community: An Experimental Study in the 
Prevention of Hospitalization (1967), purportedly demonstrated that ac- 
tively psychotic patients could be treated in their homes successfully with 
drugs and Institute Treatment Center care (ITC care). The present vol- 
ume was designed to show that they were right the first time. Peculiarities 
emerge immediately. In the foreword the authors scold us for (a) ignor- 
ing the implications of their first study, (b) their poor research support, 
(c) Watergate, (d) our political system, and (e) ignoring their first study 
which, after all, they tell us, won the Hofheimer Prize of the American 
Psychiatric Association. 

Chapter 1 introduces the reader to their earlier study and the “logic” 
surrounding the new one. Getting through the poorly written chapter is a 
chore (the whole book is written poorly), and all we are left with is the 
assertion that drugs and ITC care make patients less “sick” than placebo 
or standard hospitalization treatment (control group). The authors an- 
ticipate that the patients without ITC care and drugs for five years should 
be just as sick as the other two “less fortunate” groups. Before the reader 
is presented with “data,” however, the authors happily proceed to tell us 
how lucky they were in their data collection procedures. I, however, be- 
came very sad. The authors were happy because they could use the same 
nurses that had been in the original study (a) who had formed strong 
personal relationships with many of the patients over the years, (b) who 
were very dedicated and interviewed the subjects and their relatives any- 
where they could find them, even on street corners, (c) who were aware 
of the original status of the subjects—that is, the nurses (and two social 
workers) were completely familiar with the subjects’ past records and 
now knew whether the subject had been in the original ITC-drug group, 
placebo group or control group. The authors considered this advanta- 
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geous, but any researcher knows that this is a calamity. The authors as- 
sert that patients in the original study were randomly assigned to each 
group. The reader finds that they did not use a random design. To make 
matters worse, if that were possible, we find the authors believing that 
there were no significant differences between the original groups on any 
of the demographic variables. But a few quick gie by this author showed 
that the groups, in varying ways, differed on at least education, number 
on welfare, and lifetime hospitalization experiences. 

Chapter 3 is the heart of their book, and it fails. The reader never gets 
to know how the data were analyzed, but it becomes evident that they 
did not use the appropriate statistical tests (ANOVA). Forgetting about 
statistics (which they have), the authors conclude that since no differ- 
ences between groups can be found, “The general conclusions can thus 
be drawn about the most advantageous form of treatment, which is drug 
attention plus socio-environmental support; this is followed by drug at- 
tention alone, and as least desirable, socio-environmental support alone” 
(p. 37). The reader of this chapter, looking at their scant and meaning- 
less tables and charts, has to arrive at the opposite conclusion (if one 
could conclude anything from this shambles). That is, any or all of the 
following seem fair conclusions: time with placebo is better than drug with 
ITC support; time is better than drug or placebo; drug with ITC sup- 
port makes things worse over time. In their own table 3 (p. 36) we find 
the total weighted score of pathology goes up from 10.2 to 17.0 for the drug 
group and down from 20.6 to 17.7 for the placebo group. The control group 
was left out of this analysis for some inexplicable reason, but by refer- 
ring to other tables we find that at the end of the five-year period this 
group seemed to do better than, or just as well as, the drug group. The 
absurdities found in this book concerning logic, data collection, and anal- 
yses are just too great to enumerate. We can only conclude one thing 
with certainty—that these authors do not know how to engage in research. 
This is serious. They are not simply engaging and failing in an academic 
exercise, but, to the contrary, they are using their inexpertise and status 
(remember, they won a prize) to advocate both an ideology and a set of 
unsubstantiated practices that can directly harm the lives of countless 
people, 


Urban Outcomes: Schools, Streets, and Libraries. By Frank Levy, Arnold 
Meltsner, and Aaron Wildavsky. Berkeley: University of California Press, 
1974. Pp. v+-278. $12.50. 

Joseph Galaskiewicz 

University of Chicago 

This book should provide interesting reading for practitioners, students 
of community decision making, and those who are engaged in any type 


of policy research. The substantive questions are how the city govern- 
ment of Oakland distributes goods and services to its citizens and what 
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factors influence the distributive process. However, the authors treat a 
whole range of analytical issues relevant to the study of social planning, 
policy, and change. It represents another important contribution of the 
Oakland Project to social science research, 

This type of research follows in the best tradition of American polit- 
ical studies. The authors are quite correct in defending their approach on 
the grounds that “who benefits?” is a legitimate question for social sci- 
entists to ask. Especially in political science, Lasswell’s directive has 
been taken quite seriously. 

To specify which groups are the winners and losers across a series of 
issues is often difficult enough. However, to evaluate positively or nega- 
tively the outcomes of government decisions according to value prefer- 
ences arbitrarily adopted by the authors is a different matter entirely. 
The authors acknowledge that they have gone beyond traditional research 
on community politics and that their work is more closely related to “pol- 
icy research.” They do defend themselves well, however. No one can seri- 
ously object to the criteria they use—efficiency, responsiveness, and 
equity—though their approach may offend some who hold strong positions 
on “value-free” sociology. 1 would hope, however, that the debate gen- 
erated by this book would not distract the reader from the authors’ ex- 
cellent analysis of governmental processes, 

The first three chapters, to begin with, examine the restrictions under 
which policy decisions are made in three Oakland city departments: edu- 
cation, streets, and libraries. Furthermore, by the use of intelligible, al- 
though unrefined, indicators, we are shown how outputs are differentially 
allocated among racial and socioeconomic groups in the city. More impor- 
tant, all through these chapters the authors make a concerted effort to 
specify how certain institutionalized practices in these bureaucracies de- 
termine particular output distributive patterns. This is done through the 
analysis of case records, departmental files, and informal interviews. 

In the final chapter, findings across the three departments are com- 
pared. The authors discuss in summary how, in each agency, professional 
and bureaucratic norms, citizen initiative, and the effects of outside funds 
(their availability and restrictions on their use) influence the way in 
which priorities are set and decisions are made. Interestingly enough, we 
discover how little attention is paid by bureaucrats to the eventual out- 
comes of decisions. Decisions are made without consideration for who re- 
ceives the benefits and which interests are neglected. An insightful dis- 
cussion follows suggesting that bureaucracies, like other organizational 
structures, strive only to maximize their own benefits while minimizing 
uncertainties in their environment. Bureaucracies at this point become 
amoral. Decision makers do not see themselves as innovators or vehicles 
for social change; nor, on the other hand, do they see themselves as in- 
tentionally discriminatory. The authors conclude their discussion by judg- 
ing how institutional practices result in the prolongation of inefficient, un- 
equal, and unresponsive policy outcomes and by suggesting strategies 
which can overcome these patterns. 
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To my mind this book is valuable inasmuch as it boldly addresses it- 
self to the complexity of urban institutions. The analysis of how deci- 
sions are reached in the department of streets is particularly well done 
(chap. 2). Departmental decisions are not made solely on political 
grounds, although citizen groups do get some results working through the 
city council. Neither are decisions derived only from technical consider- 
ations, although most decision makers know that their careers depend 
more on their being good professionals than good public servants. Finally, 
we learn that the internal economics or the scarcity/availability of re- 
sources do not always influence organizational decisions, although the re- 
strictions placed upon the use of funds sometimes rearrange priorities. 
This kind of analysis, then, will be welcomed by those readers who recog- 
nize the need for an eclectic approach to the study of complex community 
structures. 

There are, however, several problems which are never resolved. First, 
by focusing only on outcomes we ignore the important feedback loops in 
the decision-making process. The authors stymie this discussion by speci- 
fying certain optimal states which they feel are desirable. We only need 
to know if the distribution of goods is efficient, equitable, and responsive. 
There is no attempt to discuss what the distribution patterns would mean 
in terms of future demands on the political system. The type of analysis 
I am suggesting is quite complex, and it is understandable that the au- 
thors shy away from examining the consequences of policy outputs. 

Second, I am not convinced we can evaluate the distribution of goods 
and services in a community without some consideration of citizen pref- 
erences. The argument that citizens are not informed enough to hold in- 
telligent opinions on policy matters is weak. Also, the authors’ casual 
sidewalk conversations with the man on the street cannot substitute for 
a well-thought-out and carefully administered survey of citizen prefer- 
ences. Even on their own ideological grounds the authors should have 
recognized the necessity of polling citizen preferences. If bureaucrats are 
not to be guided by professional standards or the expedient needs of their 
own organization, and citizens do not know what they want, who is to 
evaluate community decisions? Policy analysts at large universities? We 
would certainly agree that more structures are needed in a community to 
inform the population as well as to enable it to participate actively in the 
body politic. However, just because citizen preferences are not now vocal 
does not mean that they do not exist. The task of the social scientist is to 
find a methodology by which these opinions can be tapped and examined. 

These criticisms, however, are incidental. The authors not only demon- 
strate a good grasp of policy questions, but also show themselves to be 
perceptive social scientists. In conclusion, I can only repeat my recom- 
mendation of this book to all students interested in community decision- 
making and policy studies. 
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Public Higher Education in California. Edited by Neil J. Smelser and 
Gabriel Almond. Berkeley: University of California Press, 1974. Pp. 
v-+312. $12.50. ( 


Jane Hannaway 


Stanford University 


Public Higher Education in California is the first published work of the 
. Western Center of the American Academy of Arts and Sciences. It con- 
sists of a theoretical essay by Smelser analyzing public higher education 
.in California from 1950 to 1970, 11 shorter essays focusing on specific as- 
pects of the higher education system, and an epilogue by Talcott Parsons. 

Smelser’s essay is the core of the book. He attempts to explain the 
“conflict proneness” of California’s public higher-education system. While 
most previous explanations of higher-education conflict have relied on 
psychological or ideological determinants, Smelser’s explanation is based 
on an examination of the pattern of growth and structural change that 
characterized the system. In the two-decade period under study, enroll- 
ment in public higher education in California increased fivefold. Smelser 
develops the thesis that rapid growth explains, to a large extent, the vul- 
nerability of the higher-education system to conflict. He also explains the 
location of conflict by examining the social structure of the system. He is 
careful to point out, however, that conflict is not a necessary consequence 
of growth and that conflict can occur in the absence of growth. He there- 
fore develops the argument that the relationship between growth and con- 
flict was mediated by intervening structural changes. Units in the system 
_ grew with different patterns and at different rates. These patterns and 
rates of growth were conditioned by factors such as legislative stipula- 
tions, economic opportunities, and the competing legitimizing values of 
excellence and egalitarianism. The resultant structural responses and pat- 
tern of stratification had implications for shifts in the fortunes of various 
“academic estates,” such as the state colleges, lower-division students, 
assistant professors, and teaching assistants. And these shifts left differ- 
ent groups with feelings of relative deprivation based on the rewards as- 
sociated with the pattern of stratification. Smelser argues that the dis- 
gruntled groups in the higher-education system were those most disposed 
to enter into conflict. Since conflict is not only a function of its source, 
but also a function of the ability of the system to manage it, the author 
also investigated the system’s public agencies of coordination and author- 
ity and found them incapable of absorbing the conflict and competition 
of the period. 

The 11 shorter contributions to the book were made by academicians, 
administrators, and political figures associated with the California higher- 
education system. They focus on different aspects of the higher education 
enterprise such as the law, the Master Plan, financing, and the role of 
the humanities. These essays vary in the degree to which they relate to 
the Smelser work; but all offer insights into the complexity of the higher- 
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education system. Among the contributors is O. Meredith Wilson, di- 
rector of the Center for the Advanced Study in the Behavioral Sciences. 

The concluding essay is by Parsons. It is turgid and difficult reading 
that draws on arguments developed by Parsons and Platt in The Amer- 
ican University (Cambridge, Mass.: Harvard University Press, 1973). 
Parsons does not find it surprising that much recent controversy has fo- 
cused on the university. He sees the university as the culmination of the 
third great modern revolution, the educational, following the industrial 
and the democratic. The university is the trustee of the cognitive culture, 
and research is the function of the university responsible for the produc- 
tion of new knowledge. Parsons presses an analogy with the industrial . 
revolution. While the social disturbances associated with the industrial 
revolution focused on the status of labor, the disturbances associated with 
the educational revolution have focused on the status of research judged 
by standards of cognitive validity and significance. While the concerns 
of the industrial revolution focused on the alienation of labor, the current 
controversies are centered on the alienation of man’s cultural heritage by 
its subjection to cognitive standards. 

While Parsons’s ideas are provocative, they lose some of their impact 
in presentation. Also, his abstract level of discussion may leave many 
readers frustrated. The Smelser work and the other essays, on the other 
hand, are more readable. They contain a wealth of supporting empirical 
information on the California higher-education system for a 20-year pe- 
riod. Their work incorporates archival statistical information, findings 
from other studies, and a history of legislative and administrative deci- 
sions. 

Smelser uses his framework to analyze higher education on two levels, 
sometimes leaving the reader a little confused. He looks at the higher- 
education system as a whole and also at the university segment as a sys- 
tem in itself. He argues that there was more conflict within the university 
segment than within the state colleges or community colleges because the 
university carried out more functions and therefore had a higher degree 
of differentiation, leaving it vulnerable to more conflicts over resources. 
What perhaps makes Smelser’s framework particularly interesting is that 
it runs counter to economic or ecological views. That is, while the latter 
would argue that scarcity and reduction in resources lead to conflict, 
Smelser argues that it is growth and expansion of resources that lead to 
conflict. 

Of course, it could be argued that any shock to the equilibrium of the 
system, be it sharp differences in the rates of either growth or decline, 
given Smelser’s conditions, would lead to conflict. It is therefore surpris- 
ing that in the introduction Almond credits Smelser with the conclusion 
that “the rapid subsidence of growth since the late 1960s justifies an ex- 
pectation of the reduction of conflict in the years ahead” (p. 3). It is 
unclear how, this conclusion could be derived from Smelser’s work. As 
stated earlier, sharp changes in rates of either growth or decline may op- 
erate similarly. Declining rates may affect the system differently, but not 
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necessarily in a way which leads to reduction in conflict. For those who 
are interested, the next 20-year period in higher education should provide 
information on the effects of decline on the “conflict proneness” of the 
educational system. 


Elmiown’s Youth and Elmitown Revisited. By August B. Hollingshead. 
New York: John Wiley & Sons, 1975. Pp. v-+395. $10.95. 


Robert V. Gardner 
University of Rhode Island 


A study of this type almost inevitably invites a comparison with works 
such as the Lynds’ Middletown (New York: Harcourt Brace, 1929) and 
Middletown in Transition (New York: Harcourt Brace, 1937). August B. 
Hollingshead's Elmtown’s Youth and Elmtown Revisited is similar in 
many ways to the Lynds’ studies. Both give us a view of community 
change over a period of time. They both make their second studies after 
a period of dramatic social change—the Lynds’ second study after the im- 
pact of the depression of the 1930s and the Hollingshead study after the 
population and industrial explosion following World War II. Additionally, 
the major institutions of the community are the focal points for both 
analyses, although Hollingshead’s original study, Elmiown’s Youth (1949), 
is limited primarily to the way in which the youth of high school age are 
affected by the economic, kinship, recreational, religious, and other insti- 
tutions of Elmtown, whereas the Lynds’ work, of course, focused on these 
structural factors as they affected a total community. It should also be 
pointed out that Hollingshead makes it quite clear that his later analysis 
of Elmtown is really a “revisit,” not a full-scale study. As a result, the 
revisit is more general and more impressionistic than the original study. 

Elmiowr's Youth and Elmtown Revisited is divided into four parts. 
The first three essentially restate the findings of the original study; the 
only changes seem to be to eliminate material that is no longer germane 
and to add some more recent data relevant to the study. The reader may 
recall that Elmtown’s Youth was a study of 369 boys and 366 girls of 
high school age that were members of 535 families in Elmtown. Hollings- 
head used a group of informants to divide these families into a fivefold 
class system. The population of Elmtown in 1941 was approximately 
6,200. Ninety-three percent of the population was native born (p. 39). 
Also, there was only one black family in the community. 

One of the most revealing findings in the original study was the per- 
vasive control over the power structure by members of Classes I and II. 
This was a small, tight-knit group composed of local business and pro- 
fessional men and landowners. The extent of their power was revealed 
in almost every aspect of the life of the community. There were strong 
indications of favoritism toward the children of Class I and II families in 
terms of the better grades they received in high school and the fact that 
they were the recipients of the better jobs in the community and of spe- 
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cial consideration by law officials when they got into trouble. This also 
contributed to the wholesale alienation of children in Classes IV and V, 
indicated by the fact that only 9% of the students from Class IV finished 
high school and not a single boy or girl from Class V (table 15, p. 248). 

After the fieldwork for the first study was completed, and up to the 
time of the revisit, Hollingshead had sporadic contact with various resi- 
dents of Elmtown. These contacts revealed some threats of legal action 
against the author and the publisher, but they never materialized. With 
these exceptions, Hollingshead felt that the citizens of Elmtown thought 
that he had presented an accurate analysis of the community. 

The revisit to Elmtown covered a period from June 1972 to the end of 
that year. During this time Hollingshead did not concentrate his atten- 
tion on the adolescents as he had originally, but on the broader structural 
changes that had occurred in the community. 

It is my contention that this volume has much broader implications 
than might have been intended originally. In this rich and rewarding 
work, Hollingshead has delineated how the community evolved from a 
rather parochial to a cosmopolitan unit. The power structure has become 
much broader, local business and industry are no longer controlled from 
within the community, many more adolescents are graduating from a 
large, new, specialized high school whose teachers are better trained and 
less under the control of local Class I and II families. A general increase 
in anonymity, institutional specialization, and a decline in the authority 
of the churches are some of the indicators of change. In sum, the com- 
munity has evolved from a sacred to a secular normative order—from 
mechanical to organic solidarity. 


Politics and Territory: The Sociology of Regional Perststence in Canada. 
By Mildred A. Schwartz. Montreal: McGill Queens University Press, 
1974. Pp. v-+344. $14.75. 


Joel Smith 
Duke University 


Mildred Schwartz has written an important book that reports the most 
extensive and intensive analyses yet available from the 1965 survey made 
after the Canadian general election. Because of the relative failure of 
others to exploit those materials fully, she was able to pursue a variety 
of themes to which those data could be applied. As a result she seems 
to have written parts of at least four different books. The task for a re- 
viewer is difficult, if the volume is considered in all its themes and details. 
The four merged books are not demarcated nor are they treated in any 
order in the text. They concern Canada as a nation, regionalism as a ma- 
jor dimension of organization in a modern society, the politics of Canada 
in all its varied manifestations, and the sociology of political parties. 

One inevitable result is an information overload for the reader. A sec- 
ond is a gnawing sense of confusion and apparent repetition because pri- 
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marily the same data, derived from standard survey interviews with in- 
dividuals, are used to instruct us variously about regions, parties, and 
individuals. Moreover, to save the reader from confusion, Professor 
Schwartz has tried to use the same survey items to index various qualities 
and thus has increased the impression of apparent repetitiveness. Finally, 
I suppose also to spare the reader from drudgery, there is no description 
of the survey that could provide any hints about data unreliability or 
bias. I make these initial points not to create a negative impression but 
simply to get them out of the way. For, on balance, this is a good book 
and a significant contribution. Because Schwartz tackles important ques- 
tions with rich data, and because she is willing to express herself on them 
even though the data may be less than decisive, it is possible to detect 
flaws. Before I succumb to the temptation to do so, however, I want to 
indicate what is valuable in the book. 

At a time when Canadians are impressing on us (1 speak as an Amer- 
ican) our ignorance about them and their distaste at being used or taken 
for granted, and when the poverty and inadequacy of our foreign rela- 
tions generally are being so painfully revealed, it is particularly impor- 
tant that we should understand more about our immediate neighbor. 
While Canadians are now developing a national sociological literature, it 
is uneven in quality and we do not get to see most of it. For us, Canadian 
sociology is still French Canada in Transition, The Vertical Mosaic, Crest- 
wood Heights, and possibly the section on Canada in Alford’s study of 
class and voting. Therefore, a cogently argued, recent book that is na- 
tional in scope (despite its preoccupation with regionalism) is welcome. 

Schwartz emphasizes themes of national diversity and its historic sources 
and the pertinent historical events that have contributed to the contem- 
porary Canadian situation. This is a “macro” treatment. It does not con- 
vey a sense of everyday life in Halifax or deviance in lumber or mining 
camps. What we do get is an incisive sense of political institutional ar- 
rangements, their operation, and how they determine the pervasive issues 
and quality of Canadian life. Since the general material is only to give 
background for the specific analyses of regional and party effects on na- 
tional politics as a review it is spotty, but it is also a pithy, extremely 
insightful, and useful commentary. 

As a study of politics in general and parties in particular, the book 
abounds in important findings and useful data. For example, the observa- 
tion that minority Canadian parties have been unable to obtain voter 
commitment after nine national elections and considerable provincial elec- 
toral success is a trenchant and telling one for anyone interested in po- 
litical change in Western-style democracies. Schwartz’s analysis of the 
difficulties of generating widespread provincial support for a national 
health plan offers a revealing commentary on the dynamics of achieving 
a national consensus and integration in a federal political system. While 
state autonomy in this country is not as extreme as provincial autonomy 
in Canada or cantonal autonomy in Switzerland, the illustration of the 
diverse and perhaps even perverse logics that lead local governments to 
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reject actions that would benefit the majority of their own individual citi- 
zens may help to explain the pressures toward strong central governments 
in federal systems. It is also a telling example of the disjuncture between 
individual and system interests. The analysis of differences between mi- 
nority NDP (New Democratic Party) supporters and minority Creditiste 
and Conservative supporters in Quebec suggests that voters are wise enough 
to express their self-interests without regard to stereotypes about party 
character (p. 134). The sophistication in such distinctions is highlighted 
when seen in conjunction with the finding that voters remember the parties 
better than the names of winning candidates, even though parties are not 
identified on ballots (p. 174). In short, party names carry messages, but not 
the informationless messages of stereotyped reputations. 

In brief, with respect to Canada, politics, and parties, the book is a 
rich mine and a valuable contribution. My disappointment is with 
Schwartz's insistence that it is also an analysis of regionalism and its 
political impact. As she rightfully states, one requires evidence that re- 
gional identities are meaningful to their residents in order to assert the 
existence of regionalism and its importance for a larger national system. 
The survey provided no such data, and as a result, one may dispute the 
labeling of differences among the answers of provincial respondents as 
“regional.” The grouping of Atlantic provinces and of Prairie provinces 
and the assertion that they and the others are regions are not based on 
an effective demonstration that the classification conforms to the critical 
criterion of homogeneity within and heterogeneity between regions. The 
growth of sociological interest in regions grew from crude ecological theo- 
ries that natural areas of differing homogeneous environments evolve fun- 
damentally different social systems because of the impact of the former 
on the latter. These areas would be regions, and the differences between 
features of their social systems would be regional differences. It is ques- 
tionable that the Canadian provinces, even as grouped, approximate re- 
gions in this sense. As with American states, provincial boundaries only 
sometimes follow natural lines. If there are differences evident in the 
survey, it requires fewer untestable assumptions to call them provincial 
rather than regional differences. 

Unfortunately, the regional orientation has generally negative effects on 
the study. Without being tested for significance, small differences among 
areas are treated as substantively significant. Most associations are sum- 
marized by an entropy reduction measure, most of whose values are un- 
der 4% (for example, 62 of the 77 reported in chap. 10). This tortured 
analysis inevitably produces inconsistent ad hoc speculations that are 
easily transformed into findings. A particularly striking example occurs 
at the end of chapter 10 where differences among only three provinces 
on only one of three items dealing with federalism are described as hav- 
ing “evoked rather profound regional feelings” (p. 279). Why didn’t the 
absence of such findings indicate the absence of regionalism? This is only 
one of many weakly supported or totally unsupported assertions. 

The initial commitment to regionalism also determined the strategy of 
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analysis. Schwartz argues (p. 228) that the test of regional effects re- 
quires that the analysis be restricted to comparisons of averages and not 
involve relationships between such standard variables as education, age, 
sex, and the like, and political attitudes and behavior. Aside from a 
fortunate departure from this rule—to look at the interactions between 
area and party—she studiously conforms to this stricture. I have to dis- 
agree fundamentally with the logic. Even if areas are natural regions, the 
comparison of only averages cannot test the fundamental proposition that 
there is greater variance among than within them. Moreover, the stric- 
ture prevents learning that although net behavior or attitudes in two 
areas are the same, they may have a very different basis. That could be 
as important a manifestation of regionalism as gross differences in aver- 
ages. Finally, it denies the analyst the opportunity to learn that area dif- 
ferences only reflect population differences that have historical but no 
particular regional significance; that is, age and voting or education and 
party support might be related in exactly the same fashion in different 
areas, but the age and education distributions of those areas may differ. 

Even if there are politically relevant regions in Canada, they are likely 
to match provinces poorly because provinces are so large and their bound- 
aries environmentally arbitrary. Indeed, even if some regional boundaries 
coincided with provincial boundaries, provinces so large might still contain 
more than one region. If so, provincial averages would obliterate some re- 
gional differences. Whether or not I am right about any of these issues, 
there are obvious difficulties here. The problem for the book is that the 
regional theme is not restricted to a section but pervades it. Therefore, 
all the difficulties mentioned arise continuously and may color the work 
as a whole. If so, given the numerous strengths and virtues of the study, 
this is unfortunate. 


Community Power and Policy Outputs: A Review of Urban Research. By 
Terry N. Clark. Beverly Hills, Calif.: Sage Publications, 1973. Pp. v-+-98. 
$6.95 (cloth); $2.95 (paper). 


Michael D. Grimes 
Louisiana State University 


In this brief volume, the stated goals of the author are to provide “...a 
critique and synthesis of at least elements of research on community 
power, local governmental organization, municipal budgeting, policy out- 
puts, and related matters...” (p. v). The volume is seen as serving a 
wide audience including “curious” undergraduates, professional social sci- 
entists, and city officials. The introduction describes briefly the develop- 
ment of research in this area of inquiry. It is seen as evolving from a 
rather narrow concern with specific issues, such as the nature of decision 
making per se in an “isolated” community system, to consideration of 
the phenomenon in a wider perspective which includes linkages to other 
variables such as national political systems and policy outputs. A “model” 
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depicting the interrelationships among the several salient variables is 
then presented. 

The author begins the first chapter by noting the increasing concern 

being shown in the literature with the issue of local “autonomy” and, in 
particular, with inputs from extracommunity systems such as the national 
society and the impact of these influences on decision making in the local 
community. Examples of research from both the United States and France 
are presented. The expanded role of federal programs in local community 
affairs (and the potential influences of this fact) is presented as an ex- 
ample of current trends away from local autonomy. Brief mention is also 
made of some of the problems in the measurement of local autonomy in 
empirical research efforts. 

Community characteristics and their relationships to both decision mak- 
ing and policy outputs are then discussed. After a brief description of the 
change from single community research efforts to a comparative perspec- 
tive, the focus shifts to the definition of community as a research site. 
Included here is the use of factor analysis as a technique for “defining” 
community as well as several additional approaches subsumed under the 
label “the metropolitan specialization tradition.” Recent efforts using val- 
ues and cultural characteristics in differentiating community systems are 
also highlighted. 

A chapter on “Centralization of Power and Decision Making—and De- 
centralization” makes a useful distinction between power and influence 
and criticizes early studies which failed to make the differentiation. After 
a discussion of several important issues characterizing research in this 
area, the findings of several investigations relating community character- 
istics to a measure of decision making—leadership decentralization—are 
summarized. Hypotheses are offered here to provide theoretical continu- 
ity. 

The characteristics of actors in decision-making structures (such as oc- 
cupational positions, social backgrounds, and values) and the relation- 
ships between these “resources” and influence activation for both groups 
and individuals are then discussed and hypotheses offered. Problems of 
measurement are also raised in this particular context. 

The issue of policy outputs receives the greatest attention, at least in 
terms of amount of space allocated. After detailing a shift from the study 
of the “process” of decision making to that of the “policy consequences,” 
Clark provides an overview of several approaches to the measurement of 
outputs. The author provides a good though brief critique of these ap- 
proaches. A table, “The Impact of Politics on Performance,” is an infor- 
mative summary of research findings to date. 

The final chapter includes a short conclusion and a listing of profes- 
sional organizations supporting community research. The references sec- 
tion presents a good overview of research efforts in this area. 

Some problems with the effort include its short length, given the goals 
of the author, and the omission of or failure to cover in sufficient detail 
important conceptual and methodological issues in this area of inquiry. 
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These issues include (1) the variety of conceptualizations of decision- 
making structure, extant measures of these, and their theoretical and em- 
pirical interrelationships; (2) the definition and measurement of commu- 
nity and the choice of variables to represent community structures; (3) 
the meaning and measurement of policy outputs (for a recent investiga- 
tion which should qualify many of the findings reviewed by Clark, see 
Roland Liebert's “Municipal Functions, Structure and Expenditures: A 
Reanalysis of Recent Research” {Social Science Quarterly 54 (March 
1974): 765-83]); and (4) the precise interrelationships of these and 
other salient issues relevant to the generation of a viable macro-theory for 
this area of research inquiry. 

As noted above, the book is meant to serve a broad spectrum of read- 
ers, from undergraduates to professionals. Concerning this particular in- 
tention, the book has definite shortcomings. Far too brief and sophisti- 
cated for the undergraduate reader with little background in the area, the 
book also is disappointing to the professional because it fails to deal ade- 
quately with many key issues. Perhaps one major reason for this is its 
length. It seems difficult, if not impossible, to cover this subject in barely 
80 pages of text and tables. Also, it seems unlikely that one volume can 
adequately serve such diverse target audiences, no matter what its length. 

Several aspects of the book should be singled out for praise. The chap- 
ter on leadership characteristics contains a good discussion of important 
research issues and potentials, while the policy-outputs chapter provides 
a good summary and critique of issues and research dealing with outputs. 
The author's use of data sources from other countries and awareness of 
the problems and potentials of cross-national research, as well as the over- 
all multidisciplinary tone of the work, also deserve credit. 


Network Analysis: Studies in Human Interaction. Edited by Jeremy Bois- 
sevain and J. Clyde Mitchell. The Hague: Mouton, 1973. Pp. vii4-271. 
$11.75. 


Barry Wellman 
University of Toronto 


Network analysts assert that our proper concern of study is social organt- 
zation and not social behavior. The British and Dutch anthropologists in 
this collection of papers are especially critical of those analyses which 
correlate the social attributes of aggregates. They are particularly dis- 
satisfied with explanations couched in terms of internalized norms and 
values. They call instead for analytic attention to be given to concrete 
structures of transaction and exchange. Network analysis appears in this 
book as both a set of principles for comprehending social phenomena and 
as an array of methods for interpreting structural features. 

Five basic analytic principles appear throughout the 12 papers. First, the 
authors want to study social structural properties and not aggregates of 
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individual units. Their focal concerns are network structures as defined 
by linkages and separations. Second, they want to explicate the ways in 
which allocations of scarce resources are organized through concrete sys- 
tems of power, dependency, and coordination. Third, they try to look at 
complex network structures rather than at dyadic ties. Relationships be- 
tween two people are held to be interpretable only in the context of their 
separate and joint ties with others. It is neither a two-person exchange 
transaction nor a three-person balancing act. 

Fourth, they try to avoid a priori assumptions about the organization 
of social systems into groups and institutions. Questions of network 
boundaries, clusters, and cross-linkages are kept empirically open. Thus, 
Tessa Cubitt’s paper shows the uneven density of Edinburgh urban net- 
works, organized into clustered and crosscutting linkages, and how these 
structures connect different urban worlds. 

Fifth, the authors see networks of power and dependency as organized 
into complex structures and not into simple hierarchies. They pay par- 
ticular attention to brokerage and patron-client relationships. The last 
part of this book, with articles by Anton Blok, D. G. Jongmans, and H. 
U. E. Thoden van Velzen, is devoted to societal analyses in terms of the 
interplay of coalitions and network. The work thus differs from such 
hierarchical models as Raymond Pahl’s “managerialist” thesis, even as it 
shares a similar concern with the structured allocation of scarce resources. 

Within these basic network analysis principles, the book reveals a 
marked diversity in the authors’ approaches and methodological predilec- 
tions. 

In two of the initial four position papers, Jeremy Boissevain and Mary 
Noble each take a bash at anthropological structural-functionalism. They 
both contend that it has inadequately dealt with rapid change in complex 
societies and that it emphasizes corporate groups to the analytic neglect 
of individuals’ participation in complex network structures. Noble’s re- 
view of family studies goes on to trace the historical development of net- 
work analysis and to evaluate its present situation. In common with many 
of the other authors, she finds it to be a promising approach, but in need 
of a great deal more development. 

J. Clyde Mitchell’s theoretical paper is at greater pains to reconcile 
network analysis with anthropology’s traditional concern for norms and 
institutions. His thoughtful paper continues the work of an earlier book 
(Social Networks in Urban Situatsons [Manchester: Manchester Univer- 
sity Press, 1969]). With J. A. Barnes, Mitchell has been at the forefront 
of the British network movement. 

A major divergence is the analytic emphasis some contributors (Geert 
Banck, Boissevain, Bruce Kapferer, Noble, Thoden. van Velzen) give to 
the ways in which actors opportunistically manipulate their ties in ex- 
change transactions. The writers implicitly assume that people behave as 
rational voluntaristic actors. This is clearly quite different from the other 
analyses which emphasize differential access to resources as a consequence 
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of concatenated structural juxtapositions. In this latter, more structural 
perspective, network members can be affected by indirect linkages about 
which they have no knowledge. 

There are variations in the ways in which the writers map and analyze 
linkage structures, working within a network perspective. Network ana- 
lysts argue that conventional statistical techniques are inadequate for 
studying structured links because they are inherently concerned with 
analyzing the correlation of the attributes of individual social actors. They 
propose instead the mathematical analysis of interconnection matrices in 
order to get at underlying structures. The first such structural measure, 
network “density” was initially proposed by Elizabeth Bott. Bruce Kap- 
ferer in this collection demonstrates that it is usefully supplemented by 
others in explaining Zambian conjugal role relationships: span (or range), 
clustering, cross-linkage, and zonal organization. 


Most proposed methods involve mapping all the linkages in a popula- 


tion. How then should scientists concerned with large populations cope? 
Boissevain demonstrates one solution: he maps all of the ties of just two 
Maltese informants—a townsman and a villager—in order to study why 
certain ties are used in given situations. Yet as one of his informants is 
linked to 1,751 others, there are approximately 1.5 million potential in- 
terconnections in this one matrix. Obtaining such information reliably 
with just two key informants is a heroic task; attempting to use the in- 
formation systematically is beyond our present resources. 

A more usual solution by sociologists has been to sample individuals 
and then study their “egocentric” networks. This has led to new prob- 
lems when the analysis of large numbers of egocentric networks uses 
structural correlational statistics. How does the analyst get from aggre- 
gates to structures? Rudo Niemeijer’s technical paper gives one approach: 
generalize from the density of sampled egocentric networks to the overall 
density of the larger social system. It is a promising lead, but entails the 
hazardous a priori assumption of system boundaries. 

The mathematical sophistication of most of the papers is rudimentary 
and does not approach that of recent American and Canadian sociological 
work. The anthropologists tend to rely on sensitive fieldwork as a com- 
plement to their structural measures. 

Three analysts do not use any specialized methods, although they do 
work from a network perspective. Anton. Blok incisively traces contentions 
for power by shifting coalitions in 20th-century Sicily; his paper has 
strong affinities to the work of Charles Tilly. Thoden van Velzen discusses 
“leveling coalitions” in the light of exchange theory, while A. Trouwborst 
gives a brief account of two types of Burundi networks. 

The book, then, provides a reasonably well-rounded survey of the state 
of anthropological network analysis circa 1969 (when the originating Lei- 
den symposium was held). It is not a good guide to the state of soctolog- 
ical network analysis, which has gone in for much more formal mathe- 
matics and has tended to analyze power and dependency structures among 
collectivities (such as corporations and nation-states) as well as among 
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individuals. It could most usefully be read by newcomers to the field in 
conjunction with the recent anthropological reviews by Barnes (Social 
Networks [Reading, Mass.: Addison-Wesley, 1972]), Mitchell (“Social 
Networks,” Annual Review of Anthropology 3 [1974]: 279-99), and Nor- 
man E. Whitten, Jr., and Alvin W. Wolfe (“Network Analysis,” in Hand- 
book of Social and Cultural Anthropology, ed. John J. Honigmann [Chi- 
cago: Rand-McNally, 1973], pp. 717-46). 


Urban Networks in Ch’ing China and Tokugawa Japan. By Gilbert Roz- 
man. Princeton, N.J.: Princeton University Press, 1973. Pp. vii4-355. 
$16.50. 


Richard L. Edmonds 
University of Chicago 


Gilbert Rozman has set out to write a monumental book. In the first of 
the two parts into which the book is divided he attempts “to provide a 
coordinated approach to comparing premodern societies” (p. 11) which 
will compare urban development century by century, formulate an ap- 
proach to the general study of social structure centering on the number 
of cities at various population levels, and provide an analysis of market- 
ing. In part 2 he progresses from an examination of local areas to a pre- 
sentation of Ch’ing and Tokugawa national networks of central places. 

Rozman begins part 1 by introducing pre-Ch’ing and pre-Tokugawa 
cities through a four-stage, historical-comparative periodization. The mode 
of comparison is a seven-level-hierarchy composed of five administrative 
or administrative-economic levels, with the sixth and seventh levels based 
on marketing activity. When Rozman turns to Ch’ing and Tokugawa 
cities, however, he formulates a different seven-level hierarchy, in which 
levels 1-5 are defined in terms of population size while levels 6 and 7 are 
delimited in terms of both population size and marketing activity. Rozman 
devotes the final chapter in part 1 to a comparison, primarily for the 
Ch’ing-Tokugawa period, of marketing activities and the rate of increase 
in the number of market centers. In part 2, the emphasis shifts from 
model formulation to model application, together with a comparison of 
Ch’ing and Tokugawa cities on various spatial scales. 

To accomplish all that Rozman proposes would, indeed, be a weighty 
task, He cautions that his data, especially for China, may contain errors, 
since many had to be extrapolated from sources such as marketing fre- 
quencies and numbers of streets. Discussion of city life-style is restricted 
to the capitals, Peking and Edo, other cities being discussed primarily as 
functional types. Large sections of the book contain little other than de- 
tailed areal descriptions and tables of city population figures. Use of 
hierarchies formulated according to different criteria reduces the profit- 
ability of comparison between Rozman’s earlier historical periodization 
and his Ch’ing-Tokugawa findings. 

Rozman claims that his study is based on an analysis of central places. 
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Classical central-place theory, however, was formalized before World War 
IT primarily by Walter Christaller and refined by August Lósch and nu- 
merous other geographers, economists, and regional scientists. Initially, 
Christaller proposed a hierarchy based on the maximum ranges of goods, 
beginning with the highest-order goods, and the optimal spacing of cen- 
tral places on an isotropic surface. Two alternative hierarchies allow for 
a maximization of central places on transport routes and administrative 
control of surrounding centers. Lösch, by contrast, worked up from the 
lowest-order goods, rotating all possible market-area hierarchies to form a 
mesh of maximum service concentration. Rozman does not cite the works 
of any central-place theorists. Actually, his lack of familiarity with cen- 
tral-place theory becomes egregiously apparent when he uses population 
as the key hierarchical determinant rather than goods and services. 

If Urban Networks in Ch’ing China and Tokugawa Japan is viewed as 
an investigation of urban population distributions rather than an analysis 
of central places, many of Rozman's conclusions are worthy of note. The 
four-stage historical periodization verifies the rapid urbanization of Japan 
relative to China. His regional analysis demonstrates that the two Toku- 
gawa regions had larger proportions of urban population than did any of 
the Ch’ing regions. Greater population variation by region led Rozman 
to conclude that Tokugawa Japan had a more integrated national market 
and a more marked rural-urban dichotomy. Through his description of 
population growth and functional change, Rozman helps destroy the myth 
that traditional Chinese and Japanese cities were static. He also shows, 
incidentally, where data can be found for Ch’ing and Tokugawa urban 
studies. 

Rozman makes a noble attempt to compare salient features of urban 
systems in China and Japan, but is seriously hindered by his misapplica- 
tion of central-place theory. Since his major concern was with urban pop- 
ulation hierarchies, other forms of urban population analysis such as rank 
size might have been used profitably. Notwithstanding its theoretical in- 
adequacies, this is a pioneer book in an area of comparative studies which 
hitherto has been but poorly explored. 


The African Beer Gardens of Bulawayo: Integrated Drinking in a Segre- 
gated Society. By Harry F. Wolcott. New Brunswick, N.J.: Rutgers Cen- 
ter of Alcohol Studies, 1974. Pp. vii+-261. $12.50. 


Edwin M. Lemert 
University of California, Davis 


The exotic title of this study conjures up images of the tailored Buchart 
gardens of Victoria or of the floating gardens of Xochimilcho. But there 
is little description of flowers in the beer gardens of Bulawayo, which ap- 
parently are rather unadorned and dusty places with bare accouterments 
of benches, chairs, and tables. The only thing they share with garden cul- 
ture is their highly contrived and possibly fragile nature. The beer gar- 
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dens of Rhodesian cities, like those in South Africa, while not quite in a 
class with bread and circuses, have evolved and been administered pri- 
marily in response to the needs of the native population as perceived by 
their oppressors—at least, this is implied by the author. 

The author is an anthropologist-educator who has done fieldwork and 
writing on the Kwakiutl Indians. His original purpose was to make a 
cross-cultural study of contemporary African life in an urban setting, but 
the constraints of local black-white relationships and the sensitivity of 
his interests led him to settle finally for a study of native beer gardens. 
While he could and did become an observer, he was not a participant ob- 
server, and, to avoid identifying too closely with the “illegal political 
regime,” he dressed and conducted himself as an American “outsider.” 

Despite the handicaps, Wolcott has collected and analyzed an impres- 
sive amount of material, largely descriptive and cautiously interpreted. It 
is difficult to isolate any part of the work as a distinctive contribution, 
and there are no innovative concepts, unless the schematic representation 
of beer garden participants as “insiders” and “outsiders” can be so con- 
sidered. The passages on the beer gardens’ “life of their own” are reveal- 
ing indications of the extent to which Africans have imposed their own 
meanings on the gardens and converted them to special drinking institu- 
tions. Some of this, however, smacks of the same kind of preoccupation 
with the taste, strength, and cost of beer seen in New Zealand pubs. In 
any case it seems to belie ideas elsewhere in the book that the beer gar- 
dens are purely imposed or manipulative devices of the municipal govern- 
ment. 

The author’s cultural orientation is most conspicuous in his description 
of the “role dimensions” of various professional workers involved in the 
ongoing existence of the beer gardens and the lives of their habitués. He 
finds their perspectives predictable as ritualized verbalizations functionally 
related to their roles as “beneficiaries” of the beer-drinking culture. He 
also finds their preoccupations dehumanized, for example, medical doctors 
see hospitalized drinkers as “livers,” and brewery managers think only in 
terms of production and consumption curves. 

Problems of drinking among the natives are recognized, but their rate 
of alcoholism was found to be comparatively low. All of this is held to 
be counterbalanced by the multifunctional nature of the beer gardens. In 
any case, the author ends up more concerned with the dysfunctional as- 
pect of the beer industry, namely, that it diverts attention from the hu- 
man dimensions of interaction between blacks and whites. At times, con- 
cern with this borders on digression, but in his conclusion the author re- 
treats to say that the relation between drinking and political issues is 
unclear and that drinking among the natives may well be a culturally dis- 
crete phenomenon. 

That which is missing from the study is some in-depth data on the 
kinds of meanings natives assign to their drinking. Some of this might have 
been remedied by spending more time interviewing with translators in the 
villages, perhaps concentrating on people who had returned from urban 
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areas. However, securing rich data on drinking behavior is chancy and 
circumstantial, and 1 would be the last to hold the author accountable on 
this score. 


Work and Workers: A Sociological Analysis. By Lee Braude. New York: 
Praeger Publishers, 1975. Pp. vii+228. $10.00. 


Phyllis L. Stewart 
George Washington University 


A sociology book covering work and workers in 204 pages is a difficult 
and ambitious task requiring the sociologist to conceptualize the area as 
he or she defines it. Some of this task was predetermined for the author 
by the focus of the Praeger Viewpoint series which is “designed to pre- 
sent to the beginning student a sense of the sociological attitude and an 
appreciation of the significant problems of his work” (p. vii). The begin- 
ning student will find the readability, the lack of sociological jargon, the 
brief case illustrations and carefully selected readings for each chapter, 
to be the main attractions of the book. Because the material and defini- 
tions are presented as highly general, the interested student will want to 
pursue specific areas in greater depth by using the suggested readings. 

The beginning chapter, “An Approach to Work,” describes the histor- 
ical and sociological perspectives of work and an attempt at defining work 
by linking it to the functional, social, and moral division of labor. The 
main difficulties for this reader were the too general definitions of work 
and working, such as “work may be viewed as that which a person does 
in order to survive” (p. 12), and “however, as long as the person defines, 
or has defined for him, the activities in which he is engaged as in some 
manner related to his survival, either physical or social, then we can say 
that person is working” (pp. 12, 13). But in chapter 2, “Who Works: 
The American Labor Force,” we find that the data presented focus on 
narrower issues than such general definitions of “work” and “working” 
might lead us to expect. For example, why not treat housewives, who in- 
clude at least half of all women over 16, as workers? The work compo- 
nent of housewives’ activities has considerable social and functional value 
in keeping the work force operating. This chapter could thus add more 
to student understanding of who works if data beyond labor-force statis- 
tics were utilized to clarify occupational and nonoccupational work as 
well as some of the chapter’s more sweeping generalizations. For those 
interested in work outside the labor market, work activities related to in- 
dividual and system survival require a treatment of work related to a 
clear definition of occupations and/or nonoccupations which would pro- 
vide a conceptual link between the individual and the larger society. Also, 
a discussion of the changing views on the “meaning of work” in American 
society (chap. 5 has seven pages on this topic) would have strengthened 
the conceptual basis and significance of studying work, as presented in this 
chapter. 
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Chapter 3, “Dimensions in Occupational Analysis,” is the best in the 
book. The student will benefit from the more detailed explication in this 
chapter of what the author wants to accomplish, that is, “to make some 
sense of work as a social phenomenon, an activity that brings people to- 
gether for individual and social survival, usually with reference to some 
sort of gain accruing to the person involved” (p. 54). The many dimen- 
sions sociologists study, beginning with and expanding on studies by Ever- 
ett C. Hughes, are presented with a logic and clarity which could provide 
the basis for a separate book. The “natural history” approach and “the 
work drama” perspectives provide the beginning student with departure 
points for studying occupations which he or she can understand easily 
and also enjoy pursuing. The approach to work which examines structure 
and process and the discussion of license and mandate provide contempo- 
rary evidence and analysis that are meaningful to beginning students, who 
will have experienced these phenomena directly. Extensive selected refer- 
ences and the author's enthusiasm add to the valuable presentation mak- 
ing up for the lack of continuity from chapter to chapter. 

“Occupations in Process,” chapter 4, is incomplete as written. It is con- 
cluded that “professionalization occurs in the occupational panorama 
whenever occupations try to better their lot, regardless of whether such 
actions ever eventuate in professional status” (p. 117). This statement 
needs qualification. Some occupations are choosing another organizational 
process, unionism (trade or white collar), because unionism offers con- 
siderable opportunity to “better their lot.” If an occupation can achieve 
functional power and autonomy through “deprofessionalization” (union- 
ism instead of professional guilds), then perhaps the question in a post- 
industrial society shifts from “the professionalization of everyone” (Wil- 
ensky) to “the deprofessionalization oí almost everyone.” We study pro- 
fessions because politically and ideologically this form of social organization 
has apparently been the process par excellence of obtaining autonomy. 
However, in two of the traditional bastions of professions (medicine and 
law) deprofessionalization in the form of physician and legal assistants 
is occurring simultaneously with continuous efforts at professionalization. 
This is likely to occur where there exist scarce resources (e.g., trained 
lawyers, physicians) along with increased service demands in a postin- 
dustrial society. The beginning student must be aware that deprofessional- 
ization is occurring concomitantly and that both processes are politically 
and ideologically important pathways to obtaining power. 

The last chapter, “Work as a Social Problem,” does not provide the 
beginning student with a clear basis for understanding what is meant by 
“work” or “social problem.” The components discussed are specialization, 
worker dissatisfaction and the meaning of work, and bureaucratization of 
work. However, if one were to conceptualize work as a social problem 
(“Let us think of a social problem as the inability of one or more sectors 
of a population to act in habitual fashion with respect to some elements 
of the normative structure of the society” [p. 175] ), it would be helpful 
to examine such structural patterns as race, age, and sex discrimination 
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in work. Contemporary students have observed or experienced these pat- 
terns of inequality in many areas, including work. Also, underemployment, 
unemployment (the “unemployables”), and moonlighting are other pro- 
cesses that could have been considered in this chapter to support a social 
problem emphasis, because few who have lived through prolonged and 
large-scale unemployment would fail to recognize the disastrous effects on 
the social system (and workers). Still, it would require further analysis 
before consensus were obtained on defining “work” as a “social problem.” 
One wonders whether the social problem is work or the workers, since the 
book concludes still lacking a clear conceptual framework linking the in- 
dividual, work and occupational structures, and the larger social system. 

In my judgment, the main difficulty of this book is that it is poorly 
conceived. While written for the beginning student, to convey a sense of 
the sociological attitude, it contributes little toward this purpose. 


The Cultural Drama: Modern Identities and Social Ferment. Edited by 
Wilton S. Dillon. Washington, D.C.: Smithsonian Institution Press, 1974. 
Pp. 328. $17.50. 


Keith R. Johnson 
illinois Institute of Technology 


This volume is the fourth published after Smithsonian symposia. This 
symposium on protest and change was held in 1970, but without papers 
on women, blacks, youth, campus protest, or Ámerican government policy 
at home and abroad. The decision to focus upon the forms of protest, 
rather than the substance, serves to distance the Smithsonian from social 
issues and controversy while preserving the appearance of controversy and 
topicality. The subtleties of this containment of controversy are beyond 
the scope of this review, but they have to be grasped by the academic in 
communication with the Washington milieu. The broad outline of the 
book reflects this process of containment. First, a topic is selected which 
is agreed to be important; in his lengthy introduction, Dillon strives to 
interpret it in the light of the present consensual topic, the American 
Bicentennial. Second, there is a presentation emphasizing papers which 
touch upon the subject by stressing the exotic, the historic, and/or the 
far away. In some ways this may be a virtue: the vast range of human 
response to modernity, nationalism, and assimilation is given; only the 
context is not supplied. As Dillon himself notes, “If one emerges confused 
after reading some of the essays in this book, never mind. The contribu- 
tions were not intended to fit together as a syllogism.” 

The product is a curious mélange of original papers, summaries of work 
done elsewhere, carefully crafted analyses, and strings of catch phrases 
of great self-importance. Some effort is needed to sort out the material, 
and conclusions are often without empirical support, but the presentations 
are definitely provocative. Some examples follow. “Man's dignity is his 
own invention, and life constantly forces him to reinvent it” (Conor 
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Cruise O’Brien). “We are like wandering tribes of prehistory, discovering 
for the first time that other groups of our species live just beyond the 
mountain” (Vine Deloria, Jr.). “Man’s landing on the moon must be 
seen as part of the continued dehumanizing filth of the slums” (Kenneth 
B. Clark). The future and the past are “simultaneously functioning in the 
fleeting instant of ... the present” (Saul D. Alinsky). “School is a ritual 
which initiates the creation myth of our time: the myth of unending con- 
sumption” (Ivan Illich). “The contemporary identity crisis is... an in- 
trinsic feature of modern social life” (Peter L. Berger, emphasis omitted). 
“... Return to the group is a central social fact of our time, and how- 
ever futile or superficial it may appear, there is no doubt that it reflects 
a sickness in the social system” (John W. Bennett). 

Despite its pretensions, this remains less than a scholarly work. It con- 
sists of individual efforts which are of mixed quality; it is doubtful if any 
or all of them would justify purchasing the book. 


Tales of Power. By Carlos Casteneda. New York: Simon & Schuster, 1974. 
Pp. 287. $7.95. 


Michael S. Kimmel 
University of California, Berkeley 


The most recent book by Carlos Casteneda is fascinating both on the 
level of social scientific inquiry and dramatic narrative. In it, Casteneda 
continues his extraordinary apprenticeship to a Yaqui Indian sorcerer high 
in the Mexican desert. The author himself has become a major cult hero 
to many young Americans, much on the same order as Ken Kesey. This 
is largely because through his anthropological autobiography we are able 
to participate vicariously in the development of a genuine religious ex- 
perience. 

The first two volumes of Casteneda’s quadrilogy, The Teachings of Don 
Juan: A Yaqui Way of Knowledge (Berkeley: University of California 
Press, 1968) and A Separate Reality (New York: Simon & Schuster, 
1971), articulate the premises of the Yaqui way. Through the use of 
psychotropic plants, an aging sorcerer named don Juan directs Casteneda 
in a series of experiences that he is unable to incorporate into his rational, 
scientific conception of reality. 

In the third book, Journey to Ixtlan: The Lessons of Don Juan (New 
York: Simon & Schuster, 1972), Casteneda comes to realize that the use 
of psychotropic plants is but one method of altering one’s perceptions 
regarding the world. (See my review in the American Journal of Sociology 
79, no. 3 [January 1974]: 1066-68.) There, Casteneda is momentarily 
in a condition of “stop the world,” that is, holding two mutually exclusive 
conceptions of the nature of reality simultaneously, thus suspending the 
normal induction and interpretation of perceptions. 

Tales of Power reaffirms this “extra-ordinary” conception of the world. 
Don Juan confronts Casteneda with events that are impossible to under- 
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stand within his conceptual framework. In order to “see” what occurs, 
Casteneda is forced outside the burdensome weight of his “reason.” Don 
Juan says that “reason is merely reflecting an outside order” but “it 
knows nothing about that order” (p. 270). 

Two fascinating theoretical themes run throughout all of Casteneda’s 
work. First, the world we know is merely one interpretation. The world 
exists prior to our perceptions of it. In words highly reminiscent of Witt- 
genstein, don Juan states: “The first act of the teacher is to introduce 
the idea that the world we think we see is only a view, a description of 
the world” (p. 231). Consequently, only when Casteneda is able to shed 
his reason is he able to experience another order of reality—a reality to- 
tally different from ours, but nonetheless real. 

The second theme is illustrated in the following dialogue: 


CASTENEDA: “There is something in myself that doesn’t let me believe that 
what’s taking place is real.” 

Don Juan: “You're right again. Nothing of what is taking place is 
real... . Things are real only after one has learned to agree 
on their realness.” [P. 28] 


The meanings which we attach to the empirical world hold meaning only 
because we share the same assumptions about it. (Again, we are reminded 
of Wittgenstein’s notion that words in the dictionary are not defined “ob- 
jectively” but rather as reflections of the shared meanings we have about 
those words.) It is our shared assumptions about the meanings of every 
item in our world that allow us to function in it. Once that foundation 
is destroyed by Yaqui sorcery, our very assumptions become problematic. 
(This contains an interesting conception regarding the nature of social 
action which strikes me as somewhat Parsonian.) 

Casteneda’s works are important for their methodological implications 
as well. Casteneda attempts to employ a participant-observer technique 
to understand the way of the Yaqui. He actively engages in the events 
and then attempts to stand back and record his experiences. But through- 
out his work is the implicit notion that only through the obliteration of 
the participant-observer dichotomy can the individual truly “stop the 
world.” Only when Casteneda can stop “looking” (selectively interpreting 
events under a scientific schema) can he truly “see” (allow the sensations 
to become manifest without interpreting them a priori). Thus, “seeing” 
is similar to the mastery of Zen, where the objects of our perceptions are 
not codified and where, in the words of the Zen proverb: “The white 
clouds are simply the white clouds; the blue hills are simply the blue 
hills.” 

Unfortunately, Casteneda does not take us far enough in his develop- 
ment. He leaves us at the edge of the conversionary experience, but we 
are not allowed to examine that experience. Casteneda’s search for Truth 
has led him to a multiplicity of truths, and his assumptions regarding the 
nature of the world are irrevocably altered. Don Juan notes: “To change 
our view of the world is the crux of sorcery” (p. 22). Casteneda has been 
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transformed from an acolyte to a priest. Through his incredible journey 
we have been allowed to observe the process, but not the result. Certainly, 
in the mystical moment language fails us, and, as we have not undergone 
his apprenticeship, we are unable to “see.” However, 1 would have been 
far more satisfied with at least a glimpse. 
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Proceedings of 1973 conference on 
domestic family planning programs spon- 
sored by National Institute of Child Health 
and Human Development. Assesses the im- 
pact of various programs as instruments of 
population policy and points out various 
issues raised by specific family planning 
programs. 
Available $14.50 
THE IMPACT OF SCHOOL RESOURCES 
ON THE LEARNING OF INNER CITY 
CHILDREN 

Richard J. Murnane, University of Pennsyl- 
vania 

New data on the backgrounds and academic 
progress of students in relation to the school 


resources they receive. 
Available 144 Pages 


144 Pages 


$12.00 


FERTILITY KNOWLEDGE, ATTITUDES, 
AND PRACTICES OF MARRIED MEN 
Paul E. Ryser, University of Pittsburgh; and 
William Spillane, National Institutes of 
Health, Editors 


Report on family planning research studying 
the role of married men in decisions in- 
volving contraceptive usa and family size 
determination. 

$14.00 


Available 

COMMUNITY ACTION GROUPS AND 
CITY GOVERNMENTS 

Frank X. Steggert, Rensselaer Polytechnic 
Institute 

The characteristics of citizen groups which 
influence the actions of city governments; 
issues and effectiveness of citizen partici- 


208 Pages 


pation. 
Available 128 Pages $13.00 
For information on these 


and related Ballinger titles, 
please write for our catalog. 


SOCIAL AND RELIGIOUS FACTORS 
IN FERTILITY DECLINE 


Leon Bouvier, University of Rhode Island; 
and Sethu Rao, University of Sri Lanka 


How society and religion, particularly the 
Roman Catholic Church, have influenced 
the birth rate. Variables studied include 
ethnicity, female labor force participation, 
age at marriage, and socio-economic status. 
Winter, 1975 ca. 128 Pages ca. $13.50 


THE DEMAND FOR CHILDREN: THE 
ECONOMICS OF FERTILITY IN THE 
UNITED STATES 


Boone A. Turchi, 
Carolina, Chapel Hill 


A unified socio-economic theory of fertility 
in the United States based on empirical data 
and related sociological and psychological 
information. 
Winter, 1975 


University of ‘North 


ca. 256 Pages ca. $15.00 
PROJECTING STATE AND LOCAL 
POPULATIONS 

Donald B. Pittenger, Population Studies 
Division, Office of Program Planning and 
Fiscal Management, Olympia, Washington 

A comprehensive, detailed study of popula- 
tion forecasting techniques for subnational 


areas. 
ca. $13.50 


Forthcoming 

GEROPSYCHOLOGY: A MODEL OF 
TRAINING AND CLINICAL SERVICE 

W. Doyle Gentry, Duke University Medical 
Center, Editor 


Comprehensive coverage of the role of 
applied clinical psychology in the care of 
the aged. Includes an evaluation of existing 
psychological programs for the aged; a 


ca. 144 Pages 


curriculum for training geropsychologists 
and suggested programs for training and 
service in community geropsychology. 

ca. 128 Pages ca. 


Spring, 1976 $12.50 





17 Dunster Street, Harvard Square, Cambridge, MA 02138 


social 
service 
review 


The editors of Soclal Service Review would like to recelve more articles devoted to 
general social welfare issues. They are Interested in papers that report the results of 
research, develop or criticlze theory, provide scholarly analysis of current problema, 
present new developments in practice, or interpret history. While the primary 
audience of Social Service Review continues to be members of the social work 
profession, the journal’s readership is expanding Into related disciplines; therefore, 
the editors welcome articles concerned with contributions of other social sclences 
to social welfare practice and policy. 


4, 





A Guide for Authors Is available on request from Soclal Service Review, Editorial 
Office, 969 East 60th Street, Chicago, Illinois 60637 


Social Service Review is published quarterly by The University of Chicago Press. y 


SOCIAL AND. ECONOMIC 
ADMINISTRATION 


Edited by R. A. B. LEAPER 
Volume 9 Number 2 Summer 1975 Ds 


T. H. MARSHALL Social Policy Reviewed 
R. A. B. LEAPER Subsidiarity and the Welfare State 
BRIAN SHOWLER Incentives, Social Security Payments and Unemployment 
P. M. DOE Tied Co-ownership Housing 
D. E. GLADSTONE The New Poor Law in Scotland 


Reviews 


>>: 


The journal Is published three times a year, In Spring, Summer and Autumn, by BASIL 
BLACKWELL In association with the UNIVERSITY OF EXETER. The annual subscription 
is £4.50 ($13.50); single issues £1.75 ($5.25). Orders and remittances should be sent 


to: Journals Department, Basil Blackwell & Mott Ltd., 108 Cowley Road, Oxford OX4 
IJF, England. 








All the world’s a stage- 


in more than metaphor. 


The acclaimed authors of A Sociology of the Absurd 
propose that all human behavior is a form of theatre, and 
support this argument with analysis of both the sociological 
insights of Shakespeare — focusing on Macbeth, Hamlet 
Troilus and Cressida and Antony and Cleopatra —and the 
theatrical dimension of modern theories of human inter- 
action —including those of Freud, George Mead and 

_ Erving Goffman. The result is “a very thoughtful and 
provocative presentation.” — Herbert Blumer, University of ` 
California, Berkeley A A 
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OZFORD UNIVERSI: PRESS ce Linen nt: 


The Humanist is of Special interest 
to Social Scientists. 


H you're concerned about the moral and 
religious revolution we are living through 
today . . . If you believe that the problems it 
creates can be solved through sane and 


rational discussion ...and not through 
thoughtless appeals to emotlon, old myths, 
and outworn dogmas . . . then you are one 
of us. 


And you should be reading ¿«theffumanist 





Some of the most original thinkers help you to unravel 
the moral dilemmas of our time in etheJlumeanist 


Six times each year THE HUMANIST brings together today's intellectual 
giants in the fields of science, philosophy, education, religion, ethics, K 
and the social sclences—Seymour M. Lipset, R. Buckminster Fuller, 
Gunnar Myrdal, Sidney Hook, Isaac Asimov, Barry Commoner, Paul 
Kurtz, B. F. Skinner, Jacques Barzun, Mary Calderone, Albert Ellis, 
Noam Chomsky, Thomas Szasz, Betty Friedan, Herman Kahn, Dwight 
Macdonald, and many others. 


Each is invited to contribute his own special expertise—and Insights— 
to a thoroughgoing discussion of contemporary moral dilemmas, ex- 
ploring a// reasonable solutions. 


And giving you a fresh perspective on many of the most Important and 
controversial Issues of our time—the ethics of scarcity / the future of 
marriage / humanizing the workplace / genetic counseling / sexual 
freedom / ecological planning / the population explosion / moral edu- 
cation for children / behaviorism and humanism / the right to suicide, 
abortion, and divorce / changing careers at midstream / humanism and 
feminism / and much, much more. 


etheffumanist Dept. JS, 923 Kensingtion Avenue, Buffalo, New York 14215 


Please enroll me as a new subscriber for 1 year (6 issues) at $10.00. 


Name 
(please print or type) 
Address 









O Enclosed is my payment (for saving you billing expenses send me an extra issue free.) 
O | prefer to be billed (Sorry, no free issues on billed orders.) 
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Two Important Books 
by 
GUNTER W. REMMLING 


The Sociology of Karl Mannheim 


GUNTER W. REMMLING 


Professor of Sociology, Syracuse University, New York 


Mannheim lived in the intellectual climate of three major tra- 
ditions: Hungarian, German and British. Here, arising from Pro- 
fessor Remmling’s intensive research, is an authoritative study 
of these phases in Mannhelm's life and ail aspects of his work. 
it provides insights into major contemporary problems for the 
many disciplines touched by his Influence, and concludes with 
a valuable reference sectlon on Mannheim’s own work and 
that of his followers in related areas. 
$15.00 


Towards the Sociology of Knowledge 
Origin and Development of a Sociological Thought Style 


Edited by GUNTER W. REMMLING 
Professor of Sociology, Syracuse University, New York 


The sociology of knowledge is an area of social scientific in- 
vestigation with major emphasis on the relations between social 
life and intellectual activity. This collection of readings explains 
the origins, systematic development, present state and possible 
future direction of the discipline. The major statements in the 
field were made early in the twentieth century by Durkheim, 
Scheler and Mannheim, but the sociology of knowledge con- 
tinues to engage the theoretical and empirical interests of con- 
temporary sociologists wishing to penetrate the surface level 
of social existence. 

$19.50 


Humanities Press 


- 


We INTERNATIONAL MIGRATION REVIEW 


A quarterly studying sociological, demographic, historical, and legislative 
aspects of human migration movements and ethnic group relations. 


VOLUME IX 


NUMBER 3 


AUSTRALIAN IMMIGRATION 


Introduction 


Australian Immigration: 
1947-73 


Immigrant Absorption in the 
Australian City, 1947-71 


Some Recent Australian Writing 
on Immigration and 
Assimilation 

Greek Ethnic Schools in 
Australia 


Immigrant Fertility: Behaviour 
& Attitudes 


CHARLES PRICE 
Australian National University 


CHARLES PRICE 


IAN BURNLEY 
University of New South Wales 


CHRISTINE INGLIS 
La Trobe University, Melbourne 


MICHAEL P. TSOUNIS 
Australian National University 


HELEN WARE 
Australian National University 


IN EACH ISSUE: 
ORIGINAL ARTICLES—DOCUMENTATION 


LEGISLATIVE AND JUDICIAL DEVELOPMENTS—BOOK REVIEWS 


REVIEW OF REVIEWS—NEW BOOKS 
INTERNATIONAL NEWSLETTER ON MIGRATION, I.S.A. 


Subscription rates: US. Institutions: 
Individuals: 
AU other countries add $1.00 for each year subscription. 


1 year 2 years 3 years 
$19.50 $38.00 $56.50 
14.50 28.00 4150 


Single copy rates: $5.00 


Order from: 
CENTER FOR MIGRATION STUDIES 
209 Flagg Place—Staten Island, New York 10304 


FALL 1975 


FROM CALIFORNIA 


Japanese Urbanism 
Industry and Politics in Kariya, 1872-1972 
Gary D. Allinson 


Allinson's examination of the sociology of poli- 
tics in an industrializing city in Japan during the 
century 1872-1972 is the first to describe how economic 
growth alters social structure and political behavior. 

296 pages, map, $16.75 


Modern Japanese 
Organization 


and Decision-Making 
Fdited by Ezra F. Vogel 


This collection of essays by Japanese and American 
experts constitutes the first attempt of its kind to 
probe the major features of modern Japanese organi- 
zations that have played such a critical role in the 
rapid economic development of that country. 

370 pages, $15.00 


Marriage and Rank in 


Bengali Culture 

A History of Caste and Clan in 
Middle-Period Bengal 

Ronald B. Inden 


Inden begins with the records of the Hindu and 
Kayastha castes written between approximately 1500 
and 1850 A.D.. His explanation of how clans within 
a caste were graded and of how marriages were 
arranged within and between different grades clarifies 
long-established misunderstanding of important 
aspects of Indian society. 


At bookstores 176 pages, $10.00 


UNIVERSITY OF CALIFORNIA PRESS 
BERHELEY 94720 





THE SOCIOLOGICAL REVIEW 


Quarterly in February, May, August and November 


Joint Managing Editors: 
W. M. Williams and Ronald Frankenberg 


Volume 23 No. 3 CONTENTS August, 1975 

S. R. TIMPERLEY & M. OSBALDESTON: The Professionalization Process: 
A Study of an Aspiring Occupational Organization 

M. MULKAY: Three Models of Scientific Development 


J. PARKER: Comment on ‘Three Models of Scientific Development’ by M. 
Mulkay 


M. MULKAY: Reply to John Parker 

W. J. MONEY: Do We Need a New Model Army? 

R. M. BLACKBURN & A. STEWART: The Stability of Structural Inequality 

MARY COUPER & T. BRINDLEY: Housing Classes and Housing Values 

B. ELLIOTT & D. McCRONE: Landlords in Edinburgh: Some Preliminary 
Findings 

L. TAYLOR & HILARY GRAHAM: Conceptions and Commissions: Parallels 
in the Development of Demography and Criminology 


Volume 23 No. 4 November, 1975 


Contents of this issue of the Sociological Review include: 


B. JONES: Max Weber and the Concept of Social Class 


R. TRISTRAM: Ontology and Theory: A comment op Marx's analysis of some 
of the problems 


D SAYER: Method and Dogma in Historical Materialism 

F. MUSGROVE: Late-entrants to the Anglican ministry: a move into mar- 
ginality? 

A. M. H. FITTON & G. DAY: Religion and Social Status in Rural Wales: 
‘Buchedd’ and its lessons for concepts of stratification in community studies 


J. A. BECKFORD: Organisation, ideology and recruitment: the structure of 
the Watch Tower movement 


Subscription Rates: Within U.K. Outside U.K. 
Annual subscription £3.00 £4.00/$10.00 
Single Copies £1.00 £1.50/$ 3.50 


Back issues and details of 1976 subscription rates from: 


Sociological Review 
University of Keele Keele, Staffordshire ST5 5BG, England 


$. 
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NEWSMAKING 


Bernard Roshca 

Bernard Roshco combines his former experience as a journalist 
with the analytical perspective of a sociologist to show how the 
relationship between the American dally press and other social 
institutions determines the press's definition of news, where It 
seeks news, and how that news is presented. 

1975 x, 164pages Cloth $10.00 


THE ENDURING EFFECTS OF EDUCATION 
Herbert H. Hyman, Charles R. Wright, and John Shetton Reed 
“Hyman, Wright, and Reed have given a fresh perspective on the 
question of what effects schooling has. It will be a landmark in 

the continuing search for the nature and size of effects of 


formal education.” — James S. Coleman 
1976 344pages Cloth $12.50 


Now in Paper: 


TAHITIANS 


Mind and Experience in the Society Islands 
Robert i. Levy. 

“This is a unique addition to anthropological literatura, to the 

fields of culture and personality, cognitive anthropology, semiotics, 
research methodology and Polynesian culture area studies as well 
as a tremendous addition to the delineation of Tahitian cultural 
character in particular.” -- Margaret Mead, American Anthropologist 
1975 &76pages Paper $5.95 


The University of Chicago Press 
Chicago 60637 





An Introduction to African Criminology 
WILLIAM CLIFFORD. “The criminological scholar will find 
Clifford's analysis of general crime theories both lucid and 
penetrating. Recommended especially for undergraduate 
libraries.““—Choice 

1974 281 pp. $13.25 


Six Essays in Comparative Sociology 


ANDRE BETEILLE. These essays form a rigorous examination of 


sociological concepts that are often only loosely applied to 
discussions of Indian and other traditional cultures. The titles 
are “Sociology and Social Anthropology,” “Peasant Studies . 
and Their Significance,” “The Concept of Peasant Society,” 
“Tribe and Peasantry,” “Peasants and Workers,” and 
“Marxism and Modern Sociology.” 

1975 124 pp. $4.50 


Education, Society and Development 

New Perspectives from Kenya 

DAVID COURT and DHARAM GHAI. Fifteen essays from the 
Institute for Development Studies at the University of Nafrobl 
represent some of the best recent research on the quality and 
social impact of Kenyan education. This work places emphasis 
on the empirical analysis of educational issues as a basis 

for understanding broader questions of development and the 


conditions of under-development. 
1975 356 pp. tables, figs. $13.75 


The Growth of Education and Political 
Development in India 1898-1920 


APARNA BASU. The rapid expansion of English education 

in India In the first two decades of this century set the pattern 
for future development. This scholarly appraisal of the 
interplay of politics and educational policy examines the 
motivations of the administration’s educational policy during 
this period and the socio-economic factors such as caste, 
religion and geography which unes the pattern of 
literacy that emerged. - 

1974 . 278 pp. 3 maps; tables $7.00 


The Social Grading of Occupations 
A New Approach and Scale 


JOHN H. GOLDTHORPE and KEITH HOPE. the authors have 
produced a coherent system for grouping occupations, 

based on procedures used in the British Census, but more 
discriminating than the officially defined ` categories. (Oxford 
Studies In Social Mobility) 

1974 196 pp. tables, figs. $9.25 


Prices are subject to change. 
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HUMANIZING HEALTH CARE 


Edited by Jan Howard 

and Anselm Strauss 

Discussing today's dehumanization 

of health care, these original, inter- 
disciplinary papers present professional 
commentary and personal experiences 
of numerous experts. 


(0 471 416584) 1975 $14.95 


THE END OF MEDICINE 
Rick J. Carlson 


Calls for a dramatically new health care ` | 


system--focused on health, not disease 
—that could work for all people at. 
less cost. 


(0471 13494-5) 1975 $12.95 


THE GROWTH OF 


BUREAUCRATIC MEDICINE 

An Inquiry into the Dynamics of 
Patient Behavior and the Organization 
of Medical Care 

David Mechanic 


Examines the trend toward increased 
bureaucracy in medical care, pointing 
out appropriate organizational ap- 
proaches to varying the character of 
medical technology and solving special 
human problems in medicine. 


(0 471 59021-5) Jan. 1976 $15.00 (tent.) 


CAUSAL ANALYSIS 

David R. Helse 

An organized discussion of linear 
systems, including the logic of causal 
reference, principles of flow chart 
analysis, and an introduction.to re- 
search statistics. 


(0 471 36898-9) 1975 $17.50 (tent.) 


INTRODUCTION TO QUALITATIVE 
RESEARCH METHODS 


A Phenomenological Approach to the 
Social Sciences 
Robert Bogdan & Steven J. Taylor 
‘,..& pioneering work. It is a textbook 
on a crucial social science enterprise 
where none has existed before. 
- Bogdan and Taylor shows us how 
to do ti” 
—from the Foreword by Irwin Deutscher 


(0471 08571-5) 1975 $12.00 (tent.) 
OUTER SPACE, INNER SANCTUM 


Government, Business, and Satellite 
Communication 

Michael Kinsley, Forewords by 

Ralph Nader, and introduction by 
Nicholas Johnson 


“A thoroughly documented Nader Re- 


port on the history of communications: _ 


satellites in this country... illustrates 

a continuing, pervasive control over 

public decision-making. .. .” 
—Nicholas Johnson 


(0 471 48060-6) 1975 $15.00 (tent.) 


PSYCHOACTIVE DRUGS AND 
SOCIAL JUDGMENT 


Theory and Research 
Edited by Kenneth R. Hammond 
& C. R. B. Joyce 


(0 471 34728-0) 1975 $16.95 


MEASUREMENT AND ANALYSIS 


OF POLITICAL SYSTEMS 
A Science of Social Behavior 
Stephen Coleman 


(0471 16492-5) 1975 $16.95 


Available at your bookstore or from 
WILEY-INTERSCIENCE 

a division of John Wiley & Sons, Inc. 

605 Third Avenue, New York, N.Y. 10016 


Prices subject to change without notice. 
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‘It offers a 
INCTIVE LEARNING ` 


_ Forty-three “adapted feadings” make up: about 25% of .the 


Fifth Edition; Closely integrated with the discussion Inthe text, . 7 


most: of the readings are case studies (e.g., The View from 
- Tally's Corner, Ishi In Two Worlds, Riot in Watts) or other In- 


depth reports (e.g., The Silent Language, Stripping the Self, ` 


Sex and Aspiration). Many of the adaptations are summaries 


of classic works by Durkheim, Mead, Piaget, Michels, Mall-. 


-nowski, and Tocqueville. Others are research exercises or 
comments. on ‘research methods. With the approval of the 
original authors of the. readings, materials which were pre- 
- pared for professional audiences have been simplifled, con- 


- densed, and codified to _make them as EE as possible to - 


_the beginning student. 


To request examination. copies of Broom & Selznick’s soci- EF 


| OLOGY: A Text with Adapted Readings, Fifth Edition, Broom 
— and Selznick’s ESSENTIALS OF SOCIOLOGY trom Sociology: 


A Text with Adapted Readings, Fifth Edition, and Darroch's: 
DOING SOCIOLOGY: Chapter Guides, Projects, Tool. Kit, 


‘write. to Linda Bono, Dept. 121, Keier 8 Row, 10 East 53d 


Street, New York, N.Y. 10022. ~. | E 
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(e. = the adapted readings) ` | 





